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PREFACE. 


A  EE8IDKNCB  in  Bome  dtLring  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  enabl6d  th« 
present  Editor  to  revise  completely  this  work  upon  the  spot,  and  to  render 
it,  as  he  trusts  his  readers  will  nnd,  as  correct  a  Guide  to  the  Eternal 
City  as  exists  in  any  language,  considering  the  limits  to  which  it  has  been 
necessary  to  restrict  it.  He  has  endeavoured  to  convey  in  it  every  in- 
formatiQn  required  by  the  great  majority  of  travellers;  and  for  those 
who  may  desire  to  enter  into  minuter  details,  he  has  pointed  out  the  prin- 
cipal sources  from  which  they  can  be  derived. 

Considerable  changes  having  taken  plaoe  of  late  years  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  Public  and  Private  Galleries,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
remodel  the  notices  of  them ;  and  in  giving  more  correct  lists  of  their 
contents, plans  of  all  have  been  introduced,  which  will  facilitate. consider- 
ably their  examination.  The  same  has  been  done  as  respects  some  of  the 
most  interesting  Ecclesiastical  Edifices. 

The  section  which  includes  the  Environs  of  Ron^  has  been  considerably 
extended  in  the  later  editions,  for  the  meet  part  from  the  Editor's  persoiud 
examination ;  the  notices  on  all  the  most  important  sites  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  latest  period. 

The  interest  which  the  early  Christian  Cemeteries  are  now  attracting  hajs 
induced  the  Editor  to  giye  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  Catacombs ; 
and  the  want  of  any  general  description  of  the  Physical  State  and  Geology 
of  the  region  in  and  about  the  city  has  led  him  to  insert  a  brief  notice 
on  the  subject. 

The  Editor  begs  to  refer  his  antiquarian  readers,  for  more  extended  infor- 
mation on  the  topography  and  monuments  of  the  ancient  city,  to  Mr.  Dyer's 
urtide  on  Ancient  Bome  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  'Dictionary  of  Classical 
Geography,'  recently  printed  in  a  separate  form. 

Chronological  Tables  of  the  Sovereigns  who  have  ruled  over  Rome, 
i'rom  Romulus  to  Pius  IX.,  and  of  the  principal  events  during  the 
repnblican  period;  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  Church  Ceremonies 
during  the  year ;  a  notice  on  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Nobility  ;  and 
a  list  of  Riding  Excursions  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  have  been  added. 

The  details  so  useful  to  the  foreigner  arriving  in  Rome,  under  the  head 
of  Oeneral  Information,  have  been  carefully  revised^  and  brought  down  to 
the  end  of  1868. 

J.  B.  P. 

Bm$,  Jan,  1869. 
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MODES  OF  BEACHING  ROME; 

HINTS  AS  TO  ROUTES. 

Although  the  different  rontes  leadiDg  to  Rome  are  briefly  noticed  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  Handbook  of  Northern  Italy,  and  more  folly  described  in  the  Handbooks  of 
Northern  and  Centred  Italy,  the  foUomng  information  maj  be  useful  to  trayellers 
who  may  not  have  these  volumes  at  hand. 

A.  One  of  the  most  direct  and  eoonomical  routes  from  London  and  Paris  will  be 
over  the  Mont  Cenis  to  Turin,  and  from  there  by  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Perugia,  or 
from  Bologna  by  Leghorn  and  Oivita  Vecchia.  The  inconvenience  of  crossing  the  Alps, 
which  formerly  deteired  many  from  adopting  it  in  winter,  and  exposing  themselves  to 
a  tiajet  of  10  hours  by  carriage  between  St.  Michel  and  Susa,  is  now  avoided,  the 
journey  being  pei'formed  by  rail  since  the  opening  of  the  Fell  railway  over  Mont 
Cenis.  Distance  from  London,  by  Calais,  1474  miles ;  steamer  and  railway  dmrges, 
10/.  55.  (11/.  by  express  trains  in  Italy,  where  an  additional  20  per  cent,  on  the  fares 
is  chargra)  ;  time  employed  in  travelling,  from  Paris  61  hours,  from  London  74,  by 
trains  in  correspondence  with  each  other. 

B.  From  London  to  Rome,  by  Paris,  Marseilles,  Nice,  Genoa,  Spezzia,  L^hom,  and 
Civita  Vecchia.  The  inconvenience  of  this  route  for  the  present  is,  that  the  part 
of  it  between  Mentone  and  Savona,  and  Chiavari  and  Spezzia,  must  be  performed  by 
carriage,  or  between  Nice  and  Spezzia  by  sea,  but  which  will  be  soon  removed  by 
the  extension  of  the  Ligurian  Railways.  Expenses  by  railway,  diligence  and  steamer, 
from  London,  about  11/.  IOa.  ;  time  employed,  62  hours. 

From  London  to  Rome  by  Paris,  Nice,  Mentone,  by  rail,  from  Mentone  to  Sarona 
by  carriage,  from  Sayona  to  Chiavari  by  rail,  from  there  to  Spezzia  by  caiTiage,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Rome,  or  from  Nice  to  Leghorn  by  the  excellent  steamers  of  the 
Peirano-Danoraro  Company,  and  thence  by  railway.  In  the  early  winter  this  will  be 
perhaps  the  easiest,  and  for  invalids  the  most  convenient  route ;  the  jouiiiey,  about 
63  hours,  not  including  necessary  stoppoges. 

C.  From  London  to  Rome,  by  Paris,  Nice,  Mentone,  by  rail ;  Mentone  to  Saroua  . 
by  carriage ;  Mentone  to  Chiavari  by  rail ;  Chiavari  to  Spezzia  by  carriage ;  thence  by 
rail  to  Rome.    Expense  of  travelling  about  llL  10s. 

D.  London  to  Rome,  by  Paris  to  Nice  (rail),  thence  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn  by 
the  steamers  of  the  Peirano-Danovaro  Company  in  18  hrs. ;  from  Leghorn  to  Rome 
by  rail  through  Civita  Vecchia.  Expenses  of  travelling  about  lOZ.  lOs. ;  time  em- 
ployed 65  hrs. 

In  the  early  winter  the  two  latter  routes  will  be  perhaps  the  most  convenient  for 
invalids. 

E.  From  London  to  Rome,  by  Paris,  Munich,  the  Brenner  Pass,  Verona,  Padua, 
Bologna,  Florence,  and  Perugia.  Distance  from  London,  1547  miles.  Railway  all 
the  way  from  Calais:  at  present  this  is  the  only  unf»vken  line  of  railway  between 
Calais  and  Rome.  Time  employed  in  travelling,  71^  hours;  expenses,  III.  165.  and 
8/.  I2s. 

r.  By  Turin  (Route  A),  or  Milan,  and  Venice,  through  Bologna  and  Ancona, 
to  Rome.  Distance  Irom  Turin  to  Rome,  551  miles;  from  Milan,  444;  and  41ij 
from  Venice.  Time  employed  from  Turin  in  travelling,  25  hours;  from  Milan,  22| ; 
and  24  hours  from  Venice.  Railway  expenses,  4/.  U.,  3/.  12s.,  and  3/.  48.  respectively 
from  each  of  these  cities. 

Instead  of  proceeding  by  Ancona,  the  route  from  Bologna  to  Florence,  and  from 
here  to  Rome  by  Perugia,  may  be  profen-ed,  in  which  the  distance  from  Turin  will 
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he  532  mfles,  from  Milan  425,  from  Verona  438,  and  Venice  393.  The  times  employed 
in  tTBTelling  respectively,  26,  25,  22,  and  23  hours ;  and  the  expenses  by  rail,  3/.  18t. 
€«^.,  3/.  lOs.,  and  3/.  3s.  By  Bologna  and  Pistoia  to  Leghorn,  and  from  there  to 
Rome,  distances  and  expenses  nearly  the  same. 

O.  By  Marseilles,  and  from  there  by  sea  to  Cirita  Veochia,  thence  to  Rome  by 
rail.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  travelliDg  will  be,  saving  of  time,  and  economy 
■as  regards  charges  on  overweight  of  luggage,  which  are  considerable  on  the  Italian 
railways.  Time  employed  by  this  route  between  London  and  Rome,  about  60  hours ; 
expenses  of  rail  and  steamers,  12/.  6s. 

H.  From  Naples  to  Rome  by  rail  in  9 hours;  distance  162  miles;  expenses  of 
railway,  1/.  5s.  5d,  and  19s.  Id.  by  ordinary  trains;  11,  7s.  lOd.  and  20s.  lOd,  by 
express.  *  , 

\*  The  times  above  stated  are  those  actually  on  ike  road,  and  hy  the  eepms  or  direct 
innna,  which  in  France  generally  only  take  UrstrdasB  paasengen,  and  in  Italy  make  an  additional 
'Cbaifpe  of  20  per  cent  on  the  ordinary  fares;  in  Pnmce,  60  lbs.  of  luggage  are  allowed  free  of 
•charge;  none  in  Italy,  except  what  Is  carried  in  the  railway-carriage  by  the  traveller. 
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$  1.  Hotels.  I 

The  greater  number  of  the  hotels  j 
frequented  by  foreigners  are  situated, 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  city,  in  | 
the  space  comprised  between  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Via  Condotti,  and  the  Tiber. 

Hotel  d'Angleterre  in  the  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone,  near  the  Via  Condotti,  kept 
by  Gendre,  in  one  of  the  most  central 
and  healthiest  situations  in  Rome,  is  in 
every  respect  a  most  comfortable  aod 
well  managed  house,  with  accommoda- 
tion well  suited  for  families  and  bache- 
lors, charges  more  moderate  than  at 
the  Earopa,  Londres,  &c.,  a  most 
obliging  landlord  and  secretary,  and 
one  of  the  best  tables-d'hdte  in  Italy 
at  5  fr.,  including  good  wine  of  the 
coantry^ ;  bed-rooms  3  to  6  fr.  a  day, 
according  to  the  floor  on  which  they 
are  situated,  and  the  season;  a  sit- 
ting-room with  bed  and  servant's  room 
from  10  to  15  fr.;  breakfast,  with 
eggs,  2  fr.,  or  cold  meat,  2^  fr. ;  id.  k 
la  fourchette,  3^  fr. ;  dinner  in  apart- 
ments, 7  f r ;  servant's  board,  5  f r.  per 
diem ;  service,  1  fr.  per  diem,  and  5  fr. 
a  month  for  the  porter  and  facchini  for 
a  single  person,  10  to  15  for  families, 
according  to  their  number.  These  two 
latter  charges  are  included  in  the  bills 
on  leaving.  There  are  attached  to  the 
hotel  very  comfortably  and  elegantly 
fltted-up  sitting,  music,  reading  (with 
the  principal  English,  American, 
French,  and  Italian  newspapers),  and 
smdung-rooms. 


Hotel  and  Pension  Anglo- Amerioain, 
No.  108,  Via  Frattina,  with  a  good 
table-d'h6te,  in  an  excellent  and  at  all 
seasons  healthy  situation,  and  with 
most  of  the  apartments  looking  south. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  for  board 
and  lodging  at  from  8  to  12  fr.  a-day, 
according  to^  the  apartments :  general 
sitting-room,  news  and  smoking-rooms. 

Hdtel  de  VEurope^  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  comfortable  in  every  respect. 
Good  table-d'hote  at  5  fr.  (without 
wine).  It  has  several  large  suites  of 
apartments  and  bachelors*  rooms :  some 
of  the  apartments  looking  to  the  south, 
on  the  Piazza  Mignanelli,  have  the 
great  advantage  of  a  sunny  look-out. 

The  H6tel  de  Londres  and  H,  Semy, 
kept  by  Semy,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
is  on  the  same  system  as  the  Europa : 
good  tables-d'hdte  at  5  fr.  These  hotels 
have  been  improved  under  new  ma- 
nagers, who  are  civil  and  attentive. 

Hotel  des  Hes  Britcmniques^  kept  by 
Freytag,  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
under  the  Pincian  Hill,  also  very  clean 
and  good,  with  an  excellent  cook,  and 
well  suited  for  fiunilies:  a  good  table- 
d'h6te  at  5  fr.  (without  wine). 

Hotel  de  Russie,  near  the  latter, 
comfortable  and  well  kept.  Good  table- 
d'h6te,  5  firs,  (without  wine).  The  situ- 
ation of  the  two  last  hotels  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  convenient,  from  being  at  the 
extremity  of  the  city. 

Hotel  de  Some,  in  the  Palazzo  Loz- 
zano,  Piazza  di  San  Carlo  in  Corso, 
a  3 
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on  a  large  scale.  The  larger  apart- 
ments, salle  k  manger,  and  general 
sitting  and  smoking  rooms,  are  hand- 
somely fitted  up;  but  some  of  the 
bachelors'  bed-rooms  are  inconTeniently 
small,  and  look  into  dark  gloomy 
streets,  without  sun.  Charges  high, 
especially  for  apartments :  table-d'hote 
5  fr.,  without  wine.  Bedrooms  fz'om  3 
to  7  fr. ;  dinner  in  apartments  7  to 
10  fr. 

ffdtel  Costanzi,  in  the  Via  di  San 
Nicolo  di  Tolentino,  very  good,  and 
nearest  to  the  rly.  stat.,  consequently 
more  convenient  for  persons  passing 
through  Rome.  Several  large  and  airy 
apartments.    Good  table  d'hdte. 

ffdtel  (fMlemagne,  88,  Via  Condotti, 
having  recently  changed  hands,  and 
undergone  a  thorough  repair  and  re- 
fumishiog,  promises,  under  its  present 
owners,  to  be  comfortable,  and  well 
managed.  Table  d'hote  at  5  francs, 
including  wine. 

Hdtel  a  AmSriquet  in  the  Via  Babuino, 
comfortable,  with  a  table-d'hdte,  and 
attentive  landlord. 

Hotel  Victoria^  comfortable  and  well 
situated.  Via  Due  Macelli. 

Pension  Anglaise,  a  small  well-ar- 
ranged hotel,  with  table-d'hote  at 
5  fr.,  No.  54,  Via  Condotti. 

Hdtel  Washington^  in  the  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone,  but  in  a  narrow  sunless  part 
of  it,  and  in  a  confined  situation. 

All  the  above  hotels  are  in  what  may 
be  called  the  strangers'  quarter  of  Rome. 

AJbergo  deUa  Minerva^  in  the  Piazza 
della  Minerva,  behind  the  Pantheon, 
a  very  extensive  hotel,  with  some 
large  apartments  handsomely  fur- 
nished ;  table-d'hote.  The  Minerva  is 
more  frequented  by  French,  Germans, 
and  other  strau^rs  than  Enfflish  and 
Americans.  It  is  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity  from  every  ^country  during 
their  visits  to  Rome. 

Hotel  Cesari,  Piazza  di  Pietra,  in  the 
same  quarter,  a  fair  bachelor's  hotel 
or  lodging-house,  but  without  cafe, 
restaurant,  or  table-d'h6te. 

It  is  possible  that  the  charges  at  ho- 
tels may  be  augmented,  in  consequence  | 
pf  the    increasing    depreciation    and 
variation  in  the  value  of  the  paper  1 


currency;  but  from  this  the  foreigner 
can  scarcely  be  a  loser  in  the  end,  the 
rise  in  the  foreign  exchanges  being  cal- 
culated in  proportion  to  the  &11  in  the 
value  of  the  notes  of  the  Roman 
Bank,  the  principal  circulating  me- 
dium. In  dealing  with  hotel-keepers,  the 
traveller  will,  however,  do  well  to  make 
his  agreements  in  francs  or  lire  Ponti- 
fide,  which  will  prevent  all  misunder- 
standing ;  indeed,  it  is  now  generally 
understood  at  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
that  all  accounts  are  to  be  made  out  in 
lire  Pontificie  or  francs,  and  paid  in 
coin  {lire  effettive).  It  is,  besides,  the 
only  legal  currency. 

Boarding-houses. — That  kept  by  the 
Misses  Smith  (English  ladies),  at  No. 
93,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  respectably 
conducted.  Well  suited  for  English 
ladies,  the  Misses  S.  being  very  much 
patronized  by  the  resident  clergyman 
and  English  fiimilies. — Another  Board- 
ing-house, kept  by  Madame  Tellenbach, 
a  German  lady,  at  No.  51  in  the  same 
Piazza,  is  also  recommended  as  well 
suited  for  families,  the  owner  speak- 
ing English.  Terms,  everything  in- 
cluded, at  both  houses,  about  3/.  a- 
week.  Of  late  the  number  of  board- 
ing-houses at  Rome  has  considerably 
increased,  but  the  two  above,  and  the 
Pension  Angh-Americain,  will  \te  the 
best  for  families,  and  especially  ladies. 

The  prices  of  apartments  in  the 
hotels  will  vary  according  to  the  season, 
being  highest  in  the  winter  months,, 
and  especially  during  the  festivities  of 
the  Carnival  and  the  Holy  week.  A 
bed-room  on  an  average  costs  from  3 
to  6  francs  a-day,  a  suite  of  apartments 
for  3  or  4  persons  from  16  to  20  francs  ; 
but  this  will  depend  on  the  look-out,, 
the  floor  on  which  the  rooms  are  situ- 
ated, their  number,  &c.  Firing  and 
lights  are  expensive  in  hotels,  some 
cmirging  I  fr.  for  each  wax  candle, 
and  5  for  every  basket  of  wood,  whilst 
at  others  (I'Angleterre)  these  charges 
are  75  c.  and  4  fr. ;  as  is  evei^  kind 
of  wine,  both  foreign  and  Italian.  1 
fr.  a  day  for  each  person,  but  less  when 
a  family  is  numerous,  or  if  the  stay 
be  prolonged,  is  considered  ample  re- 
muneration for  the  servants,  or  service  ; 
it  is  now  included  in  the  bill  at  all  the 
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respectable  hotels :  a  small  fee  is  gene- 
rally giYen  to  the  porter  on  leaylng;  in 
some  of  the  hotels,  as  at  the  Angle- 
terre,  even  this  is  included  in  the  bill. 
TraTellers  arriving  at  the  rly.  stat. 
will  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard 
MfgaiDaX  the  reports  of  interested  par- 
ties, who  will  try  to  dissuade  them 
from  going  to  such  or  such  an  hotel  on 
the  plea  that  there  is  no  room.  They 
can  find  this  out,  if  true,  for  themselves, 
1^  driving  to  the  house  they  have  de- 
cided to  CO  to,  the  master  of  which,  if 
really  fuU,  will  be  the  best  adviser  as  to 
where  they  will  find  accommodation. 

§  2.  Lodgings  in  private  houses  may 
be  had  in  all  parts  of  Rome.  The  best 
sitoatioDs  are  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Via  Baboino,  the  Corso,  and  the  streets 
lying  between  them;  the  Via  Grego- 
riana»the  Via  Sistina^the  Via  Felice,delle 
Quattro  Fontane,  dei  Due  Macelli,  della 
Propaganda,  della  Mercede,  del  Tri- 
tone,  Condotti,  della  Croce,  &c.,  and  ge^ 
nerally  all  the  streets  between  the  O>rso 
and  the  declivities  of  the  Pincian  and 
Qoirinal  hills.  Strangers  should  aToid 
situations  immediately  under  the  hills, 
where  the  bed-rooms  cannot  hare  a 
finee  circulation  of  air.  All  houses 
with  confined  court-yards  and  foun- 
tains, however  agreeable  they  may 
be  rendered  to  the  eye  by  verdure,  are 
objectionable  in  summer  on  account 
of  the  mosquitos;  the  latter  are  par- 
ticularly annoying  near  the  Tiber. 
The  streets  that  run  in  an  £.  and  W. 
direction  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
running  N.  and  S.,  as  they  are  less 
exposed  to  currents  of  cold  air  during 
the  prevalence  of  N.  winds,  and  the 
apartments  have  a  better  look-out 
Both  the  sitting  and  bed  rooms  of 
invalids  should,  if  possible,  have  a 
southern  aspect  Nervous  persons 
should  live  in  the  more  open,'  and 
elevated  situations.  The  price  for  a 
furnished  sittiag-room  ana  bed-room 
in  a  good  situation  is  now  from  120  to 
150  fr.  a  month.  Suites  of  apartments 
for  fiunilies  may  be  reckoned  in  pro- 
portion, but  this  depends  greatly  on 
the  demand,  the  season,  and  the  situa- 
tion. After  the  holy  week,  for  in- 
stance, the  price  of  lodgings  is  lowered 
neariy  one  half.    A  g(wd  sitting-room, 


with  3  bed-rooms  and  a  kitchen,  in 
the  fashionable   quarter,  costs  on  thu 
ayerage  from  200  to  350  fr.  a  month, 
according  to  the  furniture  and  situa- 
tion; or  less  in  the  streets  which  lie 
beyond  the  ordinary  beat  of  English 
Tisitors,  as  in  retired  situations  near 
the  Qnirinal,  and  about  the  N.  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  and  the  Piazza  Trajano, 
one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  Rome. 
Families  who  intend  to  make  a  pro- 
longed stay  in  Rome  may  find  roomy 
and  splenoid  apartments   in  some  of 
the   great    palaces — in   those   of  the 
Simonetti,    Gregorio.      However    re- 
spectable  the    landlord   may    appear, 
a    formal    written    agreement    [con- 
tratto)  is  necessary,  and  a  careful  veri- 
fication of  the  inventory  of  the  fur- 
niture  still  more   so.    it  is  also  ad- 
visable to  insert  in  the  agreement  the 
clause    **fneno  Vuso*'   as  a   provision 
a^pdnst  wear  and  tear.    In  the  Corso  it 
will  be  as  well  also  to  stipulate  for  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  windows  during 
the  Carnival,  or  the  lodger  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  his  apartments  converted 
into  show-rooms  for  its  festivities,  be- 
sides bein^  obliged  to  pay  for  places  at 
his  own  witidows.   In  the  court  of  every 
house  there  is  usually  a  fountain,  from 
which  the  different  lodgers  supply  them- 
selves with  water  by  means  of  buckets 
traversing  on  a  fixed  iron  rod,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  servants  descend- 
ing from  the  upper  floors.    Wood,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  expensive; 
a  cartload,   including   porterage   and 
cutting,  now  costs  from  4  to  4Jf  scudi. 
Persons    living   in    private    lodgings 
will     find    it    more    economical     to 
bum   coke,  which    can    at    all  times 
be  procured  at  the  gas-works  (Via  de' 
Cerchi,   near  la  Bocca  della  Verita) 
at  50  livres  a  ton,  or  from  the  ordinary 
wood  merchants  for  3}  livres  a  sack. 
A  single  person  generally  pays  1 5  to 
20  lire  a  month  for  attendance.    The 
wages   of  female    servants  are  from 
4    to    6    scudi   a    month  with   their 
board.     Strangers    will  find   lists  of 
apartments  at  Mr.  Shea's  house  agency 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  No.  11,  who 
for  a  moderate  charge  will  undertake 
to  have  all  formalities  regarding  agree- 
ment   and    inventory    made    out    in 
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a  proper  form,  receiving  and  de- 
livering up  the  furniture,  &c.  The 
prices  of  lodgings  have  considerably 
increased  at  llome  within  the  last  few 
years. 

ffouse  and  Commission  Agents, — Mr. 
Shea,  No.  11,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  estab- 
lished here  since  1852,  can  be  recom- 
mended as  a  careful,  experienced,  re- 
spectable, and  trustworthy  agent,  not 
only  for  apartments,  but  for  packing 
and  forwarding  parcels,  luggage, 
works  of  art,  &c.,  to  England  and  the 
United  States.  He  is  one  of  Messrs.  J. 
and  R.  McCrackens'  agents. 

Strangers  cannot  be  too  much  cau- 
tioned against  certain  fellows  who  are 
constantly  hanging  about  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  and  the  neighbouring  streets, 
and  the  porters  at  the  railway  station, 
offering  lodgings  for  hire. 

§  3,  Trattorie,  Restaurateurs.  —  Most 
persons  who  live  in  private  lodgings  at 
Kome  are  supplied  with  dinner  from 
a  trattoria,  at  a  fixed  rate  per  head, 
and  which  will,  for  small  families  par- 
ticularly, be  found  much  more  conve- 
nient and  economical  than  marketing, 
hiring  cooks,  &c.  The  charges  for 
dinner  ought  not  to  exceed  sj  to  4 
fr.  a  head  exclusive  of  desert  and  wine ; 
so  well  is  the  system  carried  out,  that 
the  dishes  are  sent  even  to  consider- 
able distances  perfectly  hot,  by  means 
of  large  tin  baskets  furnished  with 
charcoal  braziers.  Amongst  the  best  of 
these  traiteursvse,  Bedeau,  81,  Via  della 
Croce;  Celles,  Via  S.  Sebastianello ; 
Carletti,  11,  Via  Condotti.  The  French 
restaurant  on  the  ground-floor  in 
Palazzo  Simonetti,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Corso,  very  good.  Bachelors  will 
prefer  dining  at  a  table^'hote  or 
a  restaurateui^s :  a  good  restaurant  is 
still  one  of  the  desiderata  here,  al- 
though improvement  has  taken  place 
of  late  years.  The  following  are 
the  best :  —  Spillman,  10,  Via  Con- 
dotti ;  the  best  pastry-cook's-shop  and 
confectioner's  in  Rome ;  a  table-d*hdte 
at  5  francs  a  head,  and  an  excellent 
restaurant  for  breakfasts  and  lun- 
cheons, have  been  added  to  this  esta- 
blishment. Fran9ois  Spillman,  No.  12 
in  the  same  street,  for  dinner  parties. 


Nazzari's,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  with  a 
pastry-cook's  shop  attached;  the  res- 
taurant is  improved,  and  is  much  f^ 
quented  both  for  luncheons  and  din- 
ners ; — these  three  send  out  dinners  to 
families,  but  are  more  expensive  than 
the  ordinary  trai tears.  Bedeau,  81, 
Via  della  Croce,  is  very  good,  the 
rooms  clean,  and  the  cooking  excellent, 
perhaps  more  economical  than  the 
preceding ; — Caffe  at  Boma,  a  new  esta- 
blishment, in  the  Piazza  di  San  Carlo  in 
Corso,  near  the  Hotel  de  Rome,  hand- 
somely fitted  up.  Restaurant  Renaud, 
No.  26,  Via  Mario  dei  Fiori,  kept  by 
a  French  cook ;  clean  and  charges 
moderate;  2  frs.  in  caff^ ;  dinners  to  be 
ordered  beforehand.  Caffi  Nuovo,in  the 
Palazzo  Ruspoli,  where  rooms  have  been 
opened  for  dinners,  and  with  a  table 
d'hdte.  The  Ristoratore  del  Falcone,  in 
the  Piazza  di  S.  Eustachio,  behind  the 
Pantheon,  is  the  most  celebrated  for 
its  exclusively  Roman  cuisine. 

§  4.  Caffes.—The  Roman  caff£s  are  also 
perhaps  behind  those  of  the  other  large 
towns  in  Italy.  The  best  are  :--Caffe 
di  Roma,  one  of  the  cleanest,  121, 
Corso ;  Caflc  Greco,  with  a  restaurant, 
in  the  Via  Condotti,  the  rendezvous  of 
the  artists  of  every  country— almost  all 
the  artists  in  Rome  may  be  met  here ; 
it  is  their  general  rendezvous  at  7  JlM. 
for  break&st,  and  in  the  evening ;  Caffe 
Nuovo,  in  the  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  in  the 
Corso,  an  extensive  establishment,  with 
several  billiard-tables  and  a  ffarden; 
Cafe  della  Costanza,  No.  47,  Via  Con- 
dotti, near  the  Corso ;  CaS4  Veneziano, 
in  the  Piazza  Sciarra;  Caff(S  Bagnoli 
alle  Convertite,  in  the  Corso,  very  fiur 
and  much  frequented  by  the  Romans 
of  the  middle  classes.  Cafi*^  di  Venezia, 
in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  new  and 
clean.  Breakfast  at  a  caffe,  with  tea 
or  coffee,  bread,  butter,  and  eggs,  costs 
1  lira;  a  cup  of  coffee,  15  to  20  cent. 
The  designation  corresponding  to  our 
English  waiter,  or  French  gar^on,  in  a 
cafe,  is  bottega;  in  an  hotel  or  restau- 
rant, cameriere, 

§  5.  Provisions,  Articles  of  Hoitsekeep' 
ing.  Markets,  &c.  —  Every  article  of 
housekeeping  having  increased  of  late 
years  in  value,  Rome,  from  being  as  in 
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former  times  an  economical  residence, 
is  now  nearly  as  expensive  as  any 
capital  in  Europe ;  *  this  au^enta- 
tion  in  prices  being  caased  chiefly  by 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
Boman  paper  currency. 

Meat  JforAete—There  is  no  general 
market  for  butchers'  meat  in  Rome: 
like  the  bakers,  the  butchers  are  a 
privileged  class,  and  their  Shops  distri- 
buted over  the  city,  in  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  the  respective  quarters. 
Pork,  lamb,  and  larger  game  are  sold 
in  the  open  markets  at  the  Pantheon, 
and  at  the  shops  of  the  6ausag|e  vend- 
ors or  Pizzicagnoli^  also  a  privileged 
trade,  who  are  the  dealers  in  butter, 
eggs,  hams,  bacon,  oil,  and  salt  fish. 

Game  and  Poultry.— The  principal 
market  is  held  in  the  streets  adjoinmg 
the  Rotcmda  or  Pantheon.  The  supply 
of  the  former  is  very  varied  indeed ; 
every  flying  creature  being  eaten  by 
the  Komans,  may  be  seen  here,  from  an 
eagle  to  a  tom-tit.  The  principal 
species,  which  of  course  vary  with  the 
seasons,  are  tame  and  wild  pigeons, 
partridges,  woodcocks,  and  three  or 
four  species  of  snipe,  waterfowl, 
thrashes,  quails,  espedally  during  their 
arrival  in  May,  and  an  immense  va- 
riety of  small  birds,  known  under  the 
general  denomination  of  Uccelletti,  most 
of  which  are  of  passage;  of  larger 
game,  wild  boar,  roebuck,  hares,  and 
porcupines,  which  are  considered  as 
sack. 

Fish  JforiS**.— There  is  only  one  for 


fresh  fish  (/a  Pescheria),  in  the  Jew 
I  quarter,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Portico 
of  Ckstavia,  where  all  the  produce  of  the 
sea-fisheries,  and  of  the  salt  lagoons 
bordering  on  the  Pontine  Marshes,  are 
brought  every  morning,  a  very  inte- 
resting exhibition  for  the  naturalist,  as 
the  species  are  extremely  varied.  The 
best  fish  are  the  sea  basse  (spigola),  the 
grey  mullet  (pefah),  the  rouge t  (nitt/to), 
soles  (sola),  whiting  (tneriuzzo).  The 
skaite,  dog-fish, conger  eels,  are  mferior, 
as  are  the  two  larger  species  of  cuttle- 
fish, the  «epta  and  calamare;  the  kmgvtata 
or  crayfish  represents  our  lobster ;  crabs 
small  and  inferior.  The  best  freshwater 
fish  are  the  eels  and  carp  from  the  lakes 
of  Fogliano,  &c. ;  a  peculiar  species 
of  land-crab  is  considered  a  delicacy 
in  the  summer  months. 

Vegetable  and  Fruit  Market.  —  The 
principal  one  is  in  the  Piazza  Navona : 
the  supply  is  good,  as  much  ground 
about  the  capital  is  laid  out  in  gar- 
dens. Oranges  are  brought  mm 
Naples  and  Sicily;  apples  and  pears 
from  the  Sabine  provinces  chiefly,  as 
also  chesnuts  and  walnuts;  in  the 
spring  and  summer  there  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  strawberries,  cherries, 
and  later  of  grapes  and  figs.  The  price 
of  vegetables  is  very  variable  :  the  best 
are  cauliflowers,  cultivated  and  wild 
asparagus,  celery,  peas,  and  difierent 
kinds  of  salads;  carrots  and  turnips 
inferior ;  potatoes  good :  in  the  spring 
and  summer  large  quantities  of  fennel- 


*  To  enable  the  visitor  to  Judge  of  the  truth  of  this,  we  annex  a  table  of  the  prices  charged 
for  Eerenl  of  the  moBt  important  articles  of  housekeeping  on  the  Ist  June,  1866 :  we  bave  given 
Ibe  prices  first  in  Roman  currency  and  weights,  and  reduced  the  latter  to  English  pounds  and 
DWDey,  to  enable  our  countrymen  to  make  the  comparison.  We  have  added  the  prices  of  the  same 
tftides  tn  London  on  the  same  date : — 

In  Ilomc,  In  London, 

per  Rom.  lb.   per  Eng.  lb.       June,  1868. 

Beef  sod  mutton 12   soldi.  %d,  IdUXolOd. 

Yeal 15        ,  lOd.  8d.  to9i<I. 

Pork  (only  aUowed  to  be  sold  from  Nov.  to  Feb.)       .  8  to  10   „  5 W.  aid.  to  9id , 

Fowls  (very  small  and  poor),  each 30  to  35  „         15ci.  to  ltd.         2/6  to  3/S 

Bion 12       „  8d.  I2d. 

fidi (varies considerably) 20to25  „        12id  to  16d. 

Bread  (per  lb.) 2*      ..  2<f.;qtn.Ioaf.8d.7c?. 

Potatoes  (per  lb.) l       „  SfZ,  per  stone. 

Coke  (per  cwL) 3  francs. 

^  (per  too.)     .........     4U  „ 

Only  such  articles  as  can  bear  comparison  with  those  consumed  in  England  have  been  inserted. 
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root  (finocchio),  horse-beans,  peas,  &c., 
are  eaten  in  the  raw  state. 

Firewood  can  be  best  procured  in 
large  quantities  at  the  wooa-yards  near 
the  Tiber,  but  for  most  visitors  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  get  it  throujB^h 
the  grocers,  and  who  furnish  families 
with  oil,  candles,  &c.  Coke  can  also  be 
procured  in  the  same  way,  although, 
when  large  quantities  are  consumed, 
it  will  be  more  economical  to  obtain 
it  from  the  gasworks  near  the  Circus 
Maximus.  The  persons  who  supply 
groceries,  foreign  and  home  wines,  &c., 
are  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
Tradesmen.  Luigioni  and  Fichelli, 
who  live  at  Nos.  70  and  67  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  can  be  recommended 
for  this  purpose.  '•  Wood  is  sold  by  the 
cart-load,  including  catting  and  stor- 
ing, at  20  lire  the  caretta  or  cart-load. 

Bakers.— The  price  of  household  bread 
is  fixed  by  the  authorities,  who  keep  a 
strict  supervision  over  the  Fomi  or 
bakers'  shops.  Ordinary  household 
bread,  Pane  Casareccio,  is  sold  by  the 
Decina  of  ten  Romati  pounds  (7}  Eng- 
lish lbs.),  and  now  (Jan.  1869)  costs 
25  soldi,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
2d,  an  English  lb.,  or  more  exactly 
7^.  the  quartern  loaf;  fancy  bread, 
such  as  brown  bread  and  rolls,  on  which 
there  is  no  tariff,  are  nearly  double  in 
price,  or  about  Ad.  per  lb.  Colalucci, 
who  speaks  English,  No.  88,  Via  della 
Croce,  can  be  recommended  for  every 
kind  of  fancy  bread. 

}  6.  Passports  and  police  regtdatums 
regarding  foreigners. — All  persons  arriv- 
ing at  Civita  Vecchia,  or  any  frontier 
town  of  the  Papal  States,  whose  pass- 
ports have  been  duly  vis^d  by  a  Ponti- 
fical Diplomatic  or  Consular  Agent, 
will  obtain  the  visa  di  entrare  {gratis)  of 
the  police  authorities  to  proceed  to 
Kome  or  into  the  interior ;  the  passport 
itself  being  delivered  to  the  traveller. 
With  this  document  he  can  travel 
through  the  provinces  about  Rome, 
and  by  railway  to  Civita  Vecchia,  Cor- 
rese,  and  Ceprano;  no  Pass,  Carta  di 
Soggiomo,  or  Carta  di  Legitimazione,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  natives,  being  neces- ; 
sary.  Travellers  passing  through  by 
the  direct  rly.  trains  from  Civita  Vec- 
chia to  Naples,  and  vice  versa,  without 


stopping  at  Rome,  do  not  require  to 
have  their  passports  vis^  in  the  ca- 
pital; those  who  have  resided  for  some 
time  in  the  city,  on  leaving  must  pro- 
cure that  of  the  police,  Visa  di  Sortii\\ 
for  which  it  is  necessary  to  pay  i) 
francs.  The  owners  of  the  several 
hotels  undertake  to  have  the  necessary 
steps  taken  for  obtaining  the  visas  to 
passports,  for  a  trifling  remuneration  to 
the  commissionaire,  by  which  the  tra- 
veller is  saved  time,  and  the  annoyance 
of  personal  attendance  at  a  crowded 
police-office,  the  presence  of  the  holder 
not  being  insisted  upon  in  ordinary 
cases.  The  same  will  be  done  at  Piale's 
and  Monaldini*s  reading-rooms,  for 
which  2  francs  are  charged,  exclusive 
of  disbursements  for  the  visa  fees. 

§7.  Cltibs. — There  is  an  English  club 
at  No.  78,  Via  della  Croce.  Candidates 
for  admission  must  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  members,  as  in  London,  and 
are  elected  by  ballot  the  week  following. 
Season  Members,  who  are  admitted  for 
six  months,  joining  the  club  before  the 
1st  of  March,  pay  a  subscription  of  25 
scudi:  after  that  date,  or  for  the  re- 
maiuaer  of  the  season,  15.  Permancni 
Members,  who  reside  usually  at  Rome, 
an  entrance  fee  of  25  scudi,  and  au 
annual  subscription  of  15.  Season 
members  must  re-submit  to  ballot  every 
year.  Absentees  do  not  contribute. 
There  is  a  table-d*hdte  dinner  for  mem- 
bers putting  down  their  names  before 
a  certain  hour.  The  club  is  opened 
on  the  1st  of  November,  and  closed 
after  the  15th  of  May.  Until  recently 
this  club  was  confined  exclusively  to 
our  countrymen,  but  now  a  limited 
number  of  Italian  members  are  ad- 
mitted. There  is  also  a  club  of  the 
German  artists,  to  which  all  foreigners 
can  be  admitted,  provided  they  speak 
German,  the  subscription  to  which  is 
6  scudi  a-year,  and  1}  a  month;  it  is 
now  lodged  in  the  Palazzo  Poli,  near 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi :  attached  to  it  is 
a  library  of  works  on  Rome  and  the 
fine  arts,  amounting  to  3000  volumes. 

§  8.  Public  Conveyances. 
Almost  all  the  public  conveyances 
out   of  Rome  have  ceased  runniug. 
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oiring  to  the  extension  of  the  rly.  lines 
to  the  capital,  and  the  few  that  may 
be  used  by  travellers  now  start  from 
stations  on  the  different  railways, 
thus: — those  for  Viterbo  from  Orte, 
for  Rieti  from  Correse,  for  Porto 
d'Anzio  from  La  Oecchina  near  Al- 
bano.  A  direct  diligence  for  Viterbo 
and  Orvieto,  performing  the  joumev 
in  a  day,  and  in  correspondence  with 
trains  of  the  Central  Italian  Railway 
to  Chinsi,  Siena,  and  Florence,  starts 
3  times  a  week  from  an  office  in  the 
Via  Clementina,  near  the  Borghese 
P&lace. 

Pmio  d'Anzio.^A  diligence  starts 
every  second  morning  in  winter,  and 
daily  during  the  bathing  season,  at  an 
early  honr,  employing  the  railway  as 
hr  as  the  Albano  station  of  La  Ceo- 
china,  performing  the  journey  in  4 
hours;  places  to  be  secured  at  Bac- 
ehili's,  in  the  Via  di  Bocca  di  L^e, 
near  the  Hdtel  d' Angleterre :  fares- 
coup^  8,  interior  and  outside  6 '  fr. 
Passengers  are  conveyed  from  the  office 
to  the  station  in  the  Piazza  dei  Ter- 


Pttblic  conveyances,  consisting  gene- 
rally  of  ill-appointed  caliches,  set  out  for 
Palestrina  from  the  Osteria  de'  3  Re,  near 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol ;  for  Bracciano  from  the  Al- 
bergo  del  Sole,  near  San  Andrea  della 
Valle,  every  morning,  in  5  hours; 
and  for  Genazzano,  Olevano,  Paliano, 
&c.,  3  times  a  week,  from.an  Osteria  in 
the  Via  d^li  Orfani,  near  the  Piazza 
Capranica.  A  very  fidr  coach  leaves 
the  Piazza  degli  Orfanelli  twice  a  day 
forTivoli,  employing  about  4  hours; 
fare  4  francs :  that  starting  in  the  morn- 
ing continues  as  far  as  Subiaco,  arriv- 
ing there  before  dark. 

Vetturini  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Hie  modes  of  conveyance  from 
Rome  to  the  different  towns  are  no- 
ticed m  the  Routes  of  the  Handbooks  of 
Central  and  South  Italy,  in  which  they 
are  described. 

§  9.  Raibcays. — The  railway  trains 
now  leave  Rome  at  9*30  a.m.,  10*40 
p.m.,  and  reach  Naples  at  6*55  p.m., 
and  8*20  a.m.:  fares— 1st  cl.,  U  Us,  5d.; 
2iid,  19s.  IdL,  by  ordinary  trains;  1/. 
7i.  lOdL  and  20«.  lOd,  by  express. 


The  lines  of  railway  open  are  the 
branch  of  17  m.  from  Rome  to  Frascati 
and  la  Cecchina,  3  m.  from  Albano,. 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  frontier  at 
Ceprano  and  to  Naples ;  trains  leave 
the  station  on  the  Piazza  de'  Termini- 
4  times  a  da^  for  Albano,  Velletri,  and 
Ceprano;  twice  a  day  for  Naples  direct ;. 
and  3  times  a  day  for  Frascati,  at 
which  horses  and  conveyances  will  be 
found  for  Tusculum,  Grotta  Ferrata,. 
and  Rocca  di  Papa;  at  Marino,  the* 
second  station  out  of  Rome,  for  the 
town  of  that  name  and  the  Alban 
hills ;  and  at  la  Cecchina,  correspond- 
ing with  the  early  morning  train  fron^ 
Rome,  for  Civita  Lavinia,  Gensano, 
Porto  d'Anzio,  and  Nettnno.  The 
railway  to  Civita  Veochia,  from  the 
same  station ;  3  trains  daily,  the  hours^ 
varying  with  the  season;  employing 
2  or  3^  hours,  2  of  the  trains  stopping 
at  la  Magliana,  Ponte  Galera,  Macarese, 
Palo,  Suita  Severa,  and  Santa  Marin- 
ella;  omnibuses  correspond  with  alltiie- 
trains  from  the  different  hotels.  Peiv 
sons  proceeding  by  the  Civita  Veochla 
line,  even  to  the  intermediate  stations,, 
will  do  well  to  be  provided  with  their 
passport,  having  been  vis^  at  the  fron- 
tier, per  mtrare,  or  a  police  pass,  which 
is  obtained  at  the  Police  Office  in  the 
Palace  on  Monte  Citorio,  and  which 
costs  1  paul ;  if  about  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, with  their  passports  duly  vis^  pei* 
soritre. 

Rlwy.  to  Ancona,  2  trains  in  1 1  an  «£ 
12  hrs.,  passing  by  Orte,  Nami,  Temi,. 
Spoleto,  and  Foligno  (where  there  is- 
an  excellent  buffet),  Nocera,  Fabriano^ 
and  Jesi;  in  addition  to  the  tnuns 
which  leave  Rome  at  5|  a.m.  and  8  p.m., 
there  are  two  others,  stopping  at  Temi, 
Spoleto,  and  Foligno. 

Rlwy.  to  Florence  by  the  same  line 
as  far  as  Foligno ;  2  trains  daily  mom. 
and  even.,  pCTforming  the  joumev  to 
the  Italian  capital — the  train  which 
leaves  at  5*30  a.m.,  arriving  at  Flo- 
rence at  8  p.m. ;  the  night  train  leav- 
ing at  8-10  p.m.,  arriving  on  the 
following  morn,  at  8*15 ;  the  line  from 
Foligno  passing  by  Assisi,  Pemgia, 
the  lake  of  Thrasymene,  Cortona^ 
Arezzo,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Aroo ;  although  slower,  the  morn,  traia 
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will  be  the  moet  conyenient  for  most 
travellers,  the  countries  traversed  be- 
ing very  beautiful,  and  most  interest- 
ing artistically  and  historically.  The 
even,  train,  in  connection  with  that 
from  Naples,  will  enable  the  traveller 
to  reach  Florence  from  the  latter  city 
in  23  hrs.  There  are  excellent  buffets 
at  the  Ceprano  and  Foligno  stations : 
a  halt  of  an  hour  takes  place  at  Rome 
for  dinner,  where  there  is  a  good  buffet 
at  the  station.  No  passports  asked 
for  in  Home  from  persons  proceed- 
ing direct  between  Naples  and  Flor- 
ence. It  is  probable  that  the  time 
employed  between  Rome  and  Florence 
will  be  considerably  reduced. 

Rlwy.  and  diligence  to  Viterbo ;  a 
diligence  leaves  the  Orte  station  on 
the  arrival  of  the  10*40  a.m.  train  from 
Bome,  arriving  at  Viterbo  at  9  p.m. ; 
fares,  including  both  conveyances,  10*90 
and  8*40  francs. 

Rlwy.  from  Rome  to  Leghorn  starts 
every  mom.  at  6  a.m.,  arriving  at 
Leghorn  at  3*50  p.m.,  and  at  Florence 
at  7*25,  by  Givita  Vecchia ;  time  em- 
ployed between  Rome  and  Leghorn, 
10  hours,  and  13^  to  Florence:  by 
this  route,  passbg  through  Grosseto, 
Leghorn,  and  Pisa,  travellers  can  visit 
those  places.  Buffets  at  Givita  Vec- 
chia good,  inferior  at  Orbetello. 

Travellers  proceeding  from  Rome  to 
India  vi&  Brindisi  may  either  proceed 
by  rly.  to  Ancona,  from  which  the 
direct  trains  in  correspondence  with 
the  steamers  to  Alexandria  start  on 
Sunday  for  Brindisi,  or  by  Gaserta 
(where  there  is  a  very  good  Irm,  La 
Victoria)  or  Naples,  and  from  there  by 
Benevento  and  Foggla,  an  unbroken 
line  by  both  from  Rome  to  Brindisi  in 
about  36  hrs.  The  steamer  leaving 
Brindisi  on  Monday  afternoon. 

Lrtggage  by  Railway.—  Every  passen- 
ger is  allowed  to  carry  under  his  own 
care  a  weight  of  20  kilogrammes  (about 
42  lbs.),  provided  it  be  of  a  size  to  be 
stowed  under  the  seats  or  in  the  net  of 
the  railway  carriages,  viz.  50  centi- 
metres (20  inches)  by  30  (12  in.).  This 
is  a  great  convenience,  as,  in  the  case 
of  travellers  going  to  Naples,  they  will 
experience  no  detention  on  arriving 
there,  small  packages  carried  by  the 


passenger  being  examined  at  the  fron- 
tier. In  registering  larger  parcels, 
30  lbs.  are  granted  free  of  charge  on 
all  the  Roman  lines,  bat  none  on  the 
Italian  or  Neapolitan,  except  what  is 
carried  by  the  traveller. 

OmnihuscB  to. the  principal  hotels, 
with  the  following  fares :  75  c.  each 
place ;  50  c.  for  every  box,  portmanteau, 
or  trunk;  25  c.  for  travelling-bags 
and  such  like  ;  no  charge  for  smaller 
parcels,  such  as  rugs,  shawls,  hat- 
boxes,  umbrellas,  &c. ;  for  a  carriage 
to  hold  3  persons  5  frs.,  for  each  ad- 
ditional person  75  c,  with  a  small 
gratuity  to  the  conductor,  who  sees 
after  the  luggage.  (See  at  p.  xvii.  for 
hackney  carriage  fares  from  rly.)  Gar- 
riages  will  be  in  waiting  for  families 
on  arriving  in  Rome,  by  giving  notice 
at  the  Givita  Vecchia,  Foli^o,  or  Ge- 
prano  Rly.  Stats.,  according  to  the 
rou|^  by  which  they  may  arrive.  No 
fees  to  porters  upon  arriving  at  hotels, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  hand  down  the 
luggage,  which  must  be  taken  charge 
of  by  the  servants  of  the  establishment. 

The  principal  hotels,  Angleterre, 
Rome,  Europa,  &c.,  send  a  Gommission- 
naire  to  await  travellers  on  the  arrival  of 
the  trains,  who  will  see  to  their  lug^^age 
being  cleared  by  the  Gustoms  officials, 
by  leaving  to  him  their  keys,which  they 
may  do  in  all  confidence,  with  their  lascia 
passare.  This  arrangement  will  be  con- 
venient for  families  or  parties  of  ladies, 
who  can  at  once  proceed  to  their  hotel, 
and  avoid  a  tedious  delay,  their  luggage 
following  in  the  omnibus ;  it  will  al- 
ways be  convenient  to  write  a  day 
before  to  the  master  of  the  hotel  where 
they  propose  to  lodge,  before  reaching 
Bome,  to  send  a  carriage  to  the  station. 

Very  fair  intramural  omnibuses 
have  been  established  between  the 
Porta  del  Popolo  and  St,  Peter's,  by 
the  Corso  and  Piazza  di  Venezia— fare, 
25  c. ;  and  from  the  latter  to  the  ch. 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mure,  but  of  an 
inferior  description. 

§  10.  Steam  communtcatton  from  Civita 
Vecchia, — As  many  visitors  to  Rome 
arrive  or  take  their  departure  by 
steamers  at  Givita  Vecchia,  it  will  be 
of  use,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
said  in   describing  that  port  {Hand- 


Borne. 


§  11.  livehy  stables,  hackxet  coaches. 
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hook  for  Central  Italy,  Rte.  88), 
to  state  vhat  the  latest  arrangements 
are  as  regards  steam  communication 
vith  the  other  ports  of  Italy,  Mar- 
seilles, &c.  There  are  3  companies 
which  now  have  steamers  calling  at 
Civita  Vecchia:  the  Jfessageriea  Im- 
penales  of  France,  and  two  private 
French  companies.  The  Messagerics 
IinpeHales^  carrying  the  mails,  are  the 
most  to  be  depended  upon  for  punc- 
tuality in  arriving  and  sailing;  their 
boats  also  are  well  found  and  manned, 
and  the  cuisine  on  board  good.  Their 
boats  aniTe  from  Marseilles  every  Sat. 
momlDg,  and  sail  again  on  the  same 
day  at  3  p.m.  for  Naples  and  Messina, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  2nd  rly.  train 
from  Borne  ;^  returning  from  the  latter 
ports  and  sailing  from  Civita  Vecchia 
on  the  Wed.  for  Marseilles,  where  they 
arrive  on  Thursday  even.,  generally  in 
time  to  allow  the  traveller  to  proceed 
by  the  express  train  at  10  p.m.,  which 
reaches  Paris  at  6  pji.  the  day  follow- 
ing. The  steamers  of  the  French  pri- 
vate or  commercial  companies  are  in- 
ferior to  the  former  in  speed,  regu- 
larity of  sailing,  cleanliness,  and  com- 
fort generally :  they  are  for  the  most 
part  boats  of  low  power,  several  being 
screws,  and  more  calculated  for  mer- 
Ghandise  than  passengers ;  the  cooking 
department  is  also  inferior.  Those  of 
the  Valery  Company,  the  best,  leave 
Civita  Vecchia  every  Sund.  at  10  a.m., 
{trooeeding  direct  to  Marseilles  in  about 
30  hours. 

Passengers  leaving  Civita  Vecchia  for 
Marseilles  b^  the  boats  of  the  Messa- 
gerics Imp^nales,  and  wishing  to  secure 


cabins,  can  only  do  so  at  Naples,  which 
the  agents  at  Rome  or  any  banker 
will  undertake,  paying  of  course  the 
whole  &re  between  Naples  and  Mar- 
seilles. As  a  general  rule,  places  had 
better  be  secured  at  the  agencies  of  the 
Steamboat  Companies  at  Kome  than  at 
Civita  Vecchia :  the  Office  of  the  Mes- 
sagerics Imp^riales  is  in  the  Via  della 
Fontanella  Borghese ;  that  of  the  Va- 
lery Company,  No.  5,  Via  CondottL 

SteamboaU  on  the  Tiber,^K  boat 
starts  every  morning  at  5  or  6  o'clock, 
according  to  the  season,  from  the  Quay 
of  Ripagrande,  for  Finmicino,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  performing  the  voy- 
age in  2  or  3  hours,  and  returning  to 
Rome  the  same  day  at  nightfiill,  giving 
the  tourist  plenty  of  time  to  see  the  en- 
virons of  Ostia  and  Porto.  The  return 
voyage  is  tedious,  the  steamer  having 
generally  coasting  vessels  in  tow. 

§  11.  English  Lwery  Stables, — James,  7 
and  8,  Via  Laurina ;  Jarrett,  3,  Piaaza 
del  Popolo ;  Gamjee,  Via  dei  Miracoli ; 
Bonafede,  31,  Piazza  di  Spagna;  and 
Ranuod,  Vicolo  Aliberti  ;'Robba,  Vicolo 
del  Vantaffgio;  Riddle,  13,  Via  Gre- 
goriana,  rormerly  huntsman  to  the 
hunt.  The  usual  charse  is  180  frs.  a 
month  for  ffentlemen's  horses,  a  little 
more  ibr  lames',  and  200  when  nsed  for 
hunting,  with  a  monthly  gratuity  to  the 
groom ;  for  a  ride  5  frs. 

Maokney  Coaches,  —  The  principal 
stands  are  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
in  the  Piazzas  di  San  Lorenzo  in 
Lncina  and  di  Monte  Citorio,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia  near  the  Capitol, 
under  the  Colonnades  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Pietro,  and  at  the  rly.  stat. 


FARES  WITHIN  THE  CITY  WALLS. 


By  Day. 

By  Night. 

1-hone  GarrUge, 
2  Paasengen. 

2*hone  Garriage, 
SPoMengere. 

I-horse  Carriage, 

2-hor»e  Carriage. 

Course.     .     . 

lire. 
0*80 

lire. 
1-50 

Hre. 
1*00 

lire. 
1-70 

Id.  with  3  Ru!. 

1-00 

1-20 

By  the  Hour . 

1-70 

2-20 

2-20 

2-70 

OUTSIDE  THE  WALTJ3  AS  FAR  AS  3  MILES  FROM  THE  GATES. 
BytheHour.l  2-20  |  2-70  |  270  |  3-20 
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No  charge  made  for  small  parcels, 
sach  as  hat-boxes,  carpet-bags,  rugs, 
otaibrellas,  &c.;  larger  ones,  such  as 
portmanteaus,  boxes,  &c.,  50  c.  each. 
After  the  first  hour  the  time  is  charged 
by  tiie  qoarter-hoar.  A  special  ar- 
rangement most  be  made  with  the 
driver  after  I  p.m.  for  drives  in  the 
Corso,  &c.,  daring  the  carnival,  and 
at  all  times  for  excursions  into  the 
country  beyond  the  drd  mile. 

The  daytime  is  reckoned  from  6  ▲.m. 
to  the  Ave  Maria,  Angelas,  or  Oouvre- 
feu,  which  variesaccordi ng  to  the  season, 
being  1  hr.  after  sunset ;  and  the  night- 
time from  the  Ave  Maria  to  6  a.m.  next 
morning.  The  drives  from  the  Rlw^. 
Stat,  to  any  part  of  Rome  are  paid 
according   to    the    above   tariff,    but 

1  fr.  50  c.  and  2  fr.  50  c.,  in  one  or  two 
horse  carriages,  with  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  luggage,  will  be  ample  remu- 
neration,  everything  included,  to  the 
principal  hotels. 

Private  or  Job  Carriages, — There  are 
several  persons,  and  some  of  the  hotel- 
keepers,  who  let  carriages  for  hire  by 
the  day,  half-day,  or  hour.  The  hire  of 
a  carnage  for  the  day,  including  the 
coachman's  huonamano,  is  from  16  to  20 
ftv.,'and  double  for  excursions  to  Ti- 
voli,  Frascati,  or  Albano,  when  an  addi- 
tional horse  must  be  put  on.  The  hire 
of  a  carriage  by  the  month  varies  with 
the  period  of  the  year,  the  smartness  of 
the  vehicle,  and  horses,  from  400  to 
600  frs.,  exclusive  of  the  coachman's 
huonamano  of  56  to  75  frs.,  the  hirer 
engaging  to  furnish  a  close  or  open 
carriage  as  mav  be  required.  On 
engaging  a  carnage  by  the  month  it 
wul  be  advisable  to  sign  a  written 
agreement  with  the  owner,  and  to 
have  stated  in  it  that  double  fares 
will  only  be  paid  for  excursions  into 
the  country  exceeding  10  miles  beyond 
the  gates,  such  as  to  Veii,  Tivoli, 
Palestrina,  Albano,  Ostia,  Porto,  &c., 
as  attempts  will  often  be  made  to  exact 

2  or  3  scudi  beyond  the  ordinary  hire 
for  a  drive  to  places  only  6  or  7  miles 
outside  the  walls.  Agostini,  called  Tl  Sa- 
torino,  whose  office  is  opposite  the  Hotel 
de  I'Europe,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
can  be  particularly  recommended  for 
carriages  and  horses.    The  charge  for 


the  keep  of  a  saddle-horse  at  the  best 
livery  stables  is  from  3  to  4  fr.  a-day. 

§  12.  Foreign  Ambassadors,  Ministers^ 
and  Consuls. — French  Embassy,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Banneville,  Palazzo  Colonna, 
Piazza  degli  SS.  Apostoli.  The  Chan- 
cellerie,  where  passports  are  vis^  (not 
necessary  for  British  or  Americans) 
and  documents  legalized,  is  in  the  Via 
della  Pilotta,  behind  the  Ambassador's 
residence. — JAustrian  Embassy,  Palazza 
di  Venezia. — Spanish  Embassy,  Piazza 
di  Spagna. — Prussian  Legation,  Palazzo 
Cafl&relli,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. — 
British  Consul,  Mr.  Severn,  Pal.  Poll — 
United  States  Consulate,  26,  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 

§  13.  Bankers, — Messrs.  Alexander 
Macbean  and  Co.,  bankers  and  wine- 
merchants.  No.  378  in  the  Corso. 
Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Co.,  No.  11,  Via 
Condotti.  Spada,  Flamini,  and  Co., 
successors  of  Torlouia  and  Co.,  Pal. 
Torlonia,  20,  Via  Condotti.  Messrs. 
Packenham  and  Hooker,  20,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  who  conduct  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  business.  These 
houses  are  most  obliging  to  their  cus- 
tomers in  procuring  lascia  passares^ 
and  in  furnishing  information  generally  ; 
They  are  agents  in  correspondence 
with  Messrs.  McCracken  and  Co.,  of 
38,  Queen-street,  London,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  parcels  and  works  of  art  to 
England  and  the  United  States.  Sig. 
Cerasi,  Palazzo  Giorgi,  51,  Via  Ba- 
buino,  is  one  of  the  correspondents  of 
Messrs.  de  Rotschild.  Terwagne,  Bel- 
gian and  German  banker,  Palazzo  Ga- 
litzin,  Via  della  Scroih. 

Transmission  of  Packages  to  England. 
This  business  has  been  hitherto  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  Bankers,  as  above 
stated,  and  of  Mr.  Shea,  No.  11,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  who  is  to  be  confided  in 
for  packing,  forwarding,  &c.  Messrs. 
Welby  Brothers,  British  merchants,  at 
No.  8,  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,  having 
during  the  present  year  established  a 
fortnightly  line  of  steamers  between 
the  Port  of  Rome  (Ripa  ffrande),  Leg- 
horn, and  Genoa,  will  take  charge  of 
packages  for  London,  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow, ecc.,  transhipping  them  by  the 
steamers   for   these    ports   at   Genoa 


Rome, 
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and  Leghoni.  Time  employed  in 
reaching  England  20  to  90  days; 
freights  %s.  per  cubic  foot.  Messrs. 
James  Scott  and  Co.,  of  8,  King  William 
Street,  and  Messrs.  M'Cracken,  are 
Messn.  Welby's  Agents  in  London. 

MoHgy-changars*  shops  have  risen  up  in 
^reat  numbers  of  late  years :  the  prin- 
cipal are  in  the  Via  Condotti  and 
Corse :  their  chief  business  consists  in 
changing  Roman  coin  into  notes,  and 
V.  c, ;  French  money  into  Roman,  &c. 
They  generally  will  discount  circular 
notes  of  London  houses,  at  the  current 
exchange  of  the  day.  By  a  regulation 
of  the  authorities  they  are  obliged  to 
exhibit  outside  their  o£Bcefl  the  dif- 
ferent rates  of  exchanges.  The  several 
hotel-keepers  will  do  the  same  for  their 
inmates. 

1 14.  Post-office.— Oyrin^  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciphering  English  names  by 
the  post-office  officials,  it  will  be  safer 
for  travellers  to  have  their  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  care  of  a  banker,  or  to 
the  respectable  hotels.    The  mails  leave 
Bome  every  day  by  the  8  p.m.  train, 
for  England,  France,  and  the  N.  of 
Europe  generally,  via  Florence.  Letters 
are    despatched    every    day    by   rail 
and  over  the  Mt.  Cenis,    They  reach 
Paris    on    the   morning   of  the  3rd, 
and  London   on  the   evening  of  the 
same  day.      Letters   may  be  prepaid 
or  noty    the   postage  to  Paris    being 
50  centimes,  and  to  England  55;    to 
the  United  States  I  fr.  15  c;  to  India 
and  all    British  and  French  colonies 
93  c.;  to  Germany  55  c. ;  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  20  *c.    Letters 
to  England,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
maay,  and  India  must  not  exceed  7) 
grammes  or  J  of  an  English  ounce  in 
▼eight ;  to  Prance  and  Italy  10  gr.,  or 
^  of  an  ounce ;  newspapers  and  other 
printed  papers  (40  gr.,  or   1^  Eng. 
oonoe)  10  c  to  France  and  England,  20 
\o  the  United  States  and  India.  Letters 
from  England  unpaid  are  charged  at  the 
same  rates,  viz.  55  c.  for  7}  grammes,  on 
defivery   in    Rome.     English    news- 
papers prepaid  with  a   Id.  stamp  in 
London    are    charged     6    soldi    on 
defivery  in  Rome.    Letters  for  India 
must  have    legibly   written   on    the 


address  Via  di  Alessandria,  di  Egitto^ 
and  must  be  prepaid :  they  are  de- 
spatched, as  well  as  those  for  Malta^ 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  Levant 
generally,  every  Sat.  by  the  early 
train.  Letters  for  the  United  States 
are  despatched  daily  trough  France. 
To  ensure  expedition  it  may  be  pre- 
ferable to  send  them  through  Liver- 
pool, letters  despatched  from  Rome 
on  Sat  arriving  there  in  time  for 
the  weekly  British  Royal  Mail  packets. 
The  mail  between  Rome  and  Naples 
leaves  and  arrives  morning  and  even- 
ing. Letters  must  be  post^  before  12 
o'clock  at  the  General  Post  Office  the 
preceding  evening,  or  before  4  p.m.,  or 
at  the  Rly.  Stat,  an  hour  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  trains  at  8  p.m.  and 
9  a.m.  Letters  to  Tuscany,  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  generally,  to  Naples,  and 
to  Germany  through  Austria,  must  be 
prepaid  to  the  PapaJ  frontier,  20  c. 

Letters  to  Germanv  and  the  N.  of 
Europe  can  be  prepaid  to  their  destina- 
tion through  France. 

The  mail  by  the  land  route  arrives 
daily,  at  8}  a.m.,  bringing  letters  fh>m 
England  in  3}  days.  Letters  from 
India,  the  Levant,  and  Malta  are  due 
in  Rome  on  Wed.  afternoon. 

Letters  are  despatched  for  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Greece,  and  the  Levant,  to  meet 
the  Austrian  Lloyd's  and  Italian  steam- 
ers at  Anoona  and  Brindisi  (the  Italian 
steamers  sail  from  Brindisi  for  Corfu 
and  Alexandria  on  every  Monday  even- 
ing); but  the  most  certain  convey- 
ance will  be  vid  Malta  every  Sat,  as 
hitherto  there  is  some  irregularity 
in  making  up  the  mail,  vid  Ancona 
and  Brindisi,  at  Rome.  English  news- 
papers pay  at  the  rate  of  10  centimes 
for  each  sheet,  and  their  delivery  is 
at  times  irregular,  being  often  de- 
tained at  the  post-office.  Galignani's 
Messenger  and  the  French  papers  are 
now  received  free  of  postage,  that  charge 
being  included  in  the  subscription. 
Letters  are  delivered  d  domicile,  an  ad- 
ditional tax  of  1  soldo,  or  5  c,  on  each 
being  levied  for  the  postman's  trouble. 
This  delivery  generally  takes  place  be- 
tween 10  and  11  o'clock  ▲.M.,  and  in 
the  afternoon  of  Sat.,  when  arriving  hj 
the  steamers  at  Civita  Yecchia. 
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The  Roman  post-office  is  open  every 
day  until  5  p.m.,  and  from  8  to  9  in 
the  evening,  except  for  an  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  summer,  on  Sun- 
days from  9  to  11  only. 

Electric  Telegraph, — Messages  may  be 
sent  to  every  part  of  Europe  from  the 
office  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio, 
No.  121.  A  despatch  of  20  v^ords,  in- 
cluding the  name  of  the  writer  and 
address,  costs,  to  London  11  lire,  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland  12,  to  Paris  5, 
to  Florence  or  any  part  of  the  kin^ 
dom  of  Italy  3,  to  Vienna  and  BerUn 
6,  to  Russia  11,  to  Switzerland  4,  Por- 
tugal 9,  Spain  8,  Constantinople  7,  to 
Civita  Vecchia  and  other  towns  of  the 
Papal  States,  2  lire. 

Roman  Newspapers. — ^There  appear 
daily,  except  on  Sundays  and  great 
feast-days,  two — ^the  Giomale  di  Roma, 
the  official  paper,  containing  the  acts 
of  the  Grovemment,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court,  jndidal  announcements, 
&c.;  and  the  Osservatore  Romano,  written 
also  in  an  entirely  Government  spirit, 
and  with  no  very  friendly  feeling  to- 
wards Italy  or  England.  What  will  most 
interest  the  foreign  traveller  will  be 
the  latest  telegrams,  which  are  printed 
in  both.  A  paper  that  will  interest 
more  the  visitor,  perhaps,  will  be  the 
Arrivie  des  Etrangers  a  Rome,  a  list  of 
arrivals  and  departures  of  stransers, 
with  their  addresses.  It  appears  wree 
times  a  week  between  Nov.  and  June, 
at  No.  139,  Via  Frattina;  the  adver- 
tisements in  it  may  be  useful  to  visit- 
ors. There  i»  a  French  newspaper, 
the  Correspondanoe  de  Rome,  every 
^turday,  written  in  a  strongly  anti- 
Itidian  spirit,  and  in  no  favourable 
«ne  towards  England  and  Protestants 
iu  general.  It  sometimes  contains 
notices  of  the  current  discoveries  about 
Rome  in  archseology^  and  prints  a 
catalogue  of  the  pnncipal  Church 
festivals  for  the  ensuing  week.  The 
Cir>iUa  Catolioa,  a  bi-monthly  review, 
which  hBS  a  very  extensive  circulation 
through  the  Roman  Catholic  world, 
and  ^ited  by  members  of  the  Jesuit 
order  chiefly,  is  written  with  consider- 
able talent,  but  in  a  very  strong  Roman 
Catholic  spirit ;  it  will  interest  chiefly 
clerical  readers. 


§15.  Medical  Men. 

English,  —  Mr.  Gerard  Small,  M.B. 
Oxon,  Fellow  of  the  Dublin  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  licentiate  in  midwifery, 
56,  Via  di  Babuino,  has  been  settled  at 
Rome  for  many  years,  and  has  conse- 
quently much  experience  on  the  in- 
fluence of  its  climate  on  diseases ;  as 
has  Dr.  Topham,  also  a  long  resident 
here,  Member  and  Fellow  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians,  of 
University  College,  London,  an  emi- 
nent English  practitioner  and  ac- 
coucheur, 107,  Via  di  Babuino  ;  Dr. 
O'Brien,  No.  47,  Corso.  D.M.  Paris  ; 
Dr.  Gason,  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland,  No.  12,  Via 
della  Mercede — Dr.  G.,  who  is  also  an 
accoucheur,  practises  during  the  sum- 
mer months  at  the  baths  of  Lucca. 

American, — Dr.  Gould,  Member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York,  formerly  physician  to 
the  New  York  Hospital  and  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  may  be  heard  of  at 
Sinimberghi's  [pharmacy,  130,  Via 
Frattina. 

Italian.-— Dr.  Fedeli.  44,  Via  Bor- 
gognona,  physician  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal hospitals,  has  much  experience  of 
diseases  incident  on  the  Roman  cli- 
mate ;  Dr.  Valery,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Rome. 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  been  in 
England  and  speak  English. 

German, — Dr.  Taussig,  144,  Via  Ba- 
buino ;  Dr.  Erhardt,  16,  Via  Mario  del 
Fiori,  both  these  gentlemen  have  re- 
sided for  a  louff  period  in  Rome,  and 
hence  are  *welT  acquainted  with  the 
influence  of  its  climate  on  disease  ;  Dr. 
T.  was  Physician  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  Dr.  £.  now  physician 
to  the  German  Protestant  Hospital 
attached  to  the  Prussian  Legation;  both 
speak  English. 

Homaopathic  Physidam.  —  Dr.  La- 
delci.  Via  di  San  Marco ;  Dr.  Liberali, 
69,  Via  della  Frezza;  Dr.  Grilli,  43, 
Via  Nuova. 

Surgeons. — ^Professor  Mazzoni,  No. 
89,  Via  Mario  di  Fiori,  near  the 
Via  Frattina,  is  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geon, operator,'  and  accoucheur  in 
Rome,  and    attached  to  one   of  the 
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principal  hospitals,  moet  employed  of 
the  Roman  snr^eoDs  by  foreigners — 
Prof.  M.  superintends  embalmments; 
Dr.  Feliciani,  71,  Via  di  S.  Clandio; 
Dr.  Laurenzi,  78,  Via  Fraitina,  4<*  po, 
one  of  the  principal  surgeons  to  the 
fioman  hospitals,  who  has  made  dis> 
esses  of  the  eyes  his  particular  study. 

§  16.  Dentists, —  Dt.  Burridge,  an 
American  dentist,  very  highly  spoken 
0^  and  much  employed  by  the  Roman 
nobility  and  foreign  residents,  93,  Piazza 
diSpagna;  Castelliui,  41,  Via  dells  Ck>- 
lonna;  Galassi,  45,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Corncuiters,  Troni,  66,  Via  Mario  de' 
Fiori;  Paleschi,  65,  Via  Babuino; 
Faccini,  very  good,  to  be  found  at  the 
Farmacia  Lippi,  No.  460,  Corso. 

§  17.  Chemists  and  Apothecaries. — 
Sinimberghi,  No.  135,  Via  Frattina 
(to  be  removed  in  the  course  of  1869, 
to  No.  66,  Via  Condotti),  chemist, 
by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  to  the  United  States 
Legation  ;  the  proprietor  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  London,  and  has  been  educated  at 
the  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  London,  from 
vhere  he  gets  his  medicines ;  he  keeps 
English  assistants,  so  that  carefulness 
is  secured  in  making  up  prescriptions 
of  English  medical  men.  Borrioni 
Balestra,  No.  98,  Via  Babuino,  is  also 
sapplied  with  English  drugs  and  medi- 


(18.  Booksellers^  Circulating  Libraries, 

Nevrs-Iiooms. 

Bookseller^  Publisher,  and  Stationer. — 
The  most  extensive  establishment  of 
this  kind  in  Rome  is  that  of  Spit- 
hover,  at  No.  85,  Piazza  di  Spagna  ; 
his  collection  of  foreign  works  is  the 
hirgest,  especially  in  English,  Ger- 
msn,  and  French  literature;  guide- 
books ;  maps,  ancient  and  modern, 
indndmg  those  of  the  Austrian  Trigo- 
nometrical Survey  of  Italy  ;  engrav- 
ings, &C.  S.  is  the  publisher  of 
Canina's  and  Cardinal  Mai's  works, 
ttid  tile  exclusive  agent  for  the  sale  of 
Anderson's  photographs.  Besides  mo- 
dem works  he  has  a  large  collection  of 


old  books.  His  business  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna  is  conducted  by  M.  Haas,  a 
German  gentleman,  who,  speaking  Eng- 
lish and  French  fluently,  is  well  able, 
as  he  is  willing,  to  give  every  informa- 
tion to  foreign  visitors  on  matters  that 
may  interest  them  at  Rome,  and  who  will 
obtain  orders  for  the  principal  sights 
for  his  customers.  An  address-book 
is  kept  here  containing  the  names  of 
strangers  in  Rome.  Newspapers,  Eng- 
lish and  German,  including  Qalignanr  s 
Messenger,  let  out  on  hire  as  at  the 
other  libraries,  and  at  the  same  rates, 
viz.,  for  Galignani  on  the  day  of  its 
arrival,  until  6  P.H.,  10  frs.  a  month, 
and  for  the  second  day  8}  ;  for  the 
London  papers,  16^  frs.,  and  on  the 
2nd  ISii. 

Booksellers,  Beading  Booms,  and  Circu- 
lating Libraries. — Piale's,  also  on  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  very  comfortably  fitted 
up,  with  a  good  supply  of  such  English,. 
Ameritau,  and  French  newspapers  as 
are  permitted  by  the  Government  to 
circulate :  terms  of  subscription,  46  fn^ 
for  the  season  of  7  months,  7^  for  a 
month,  5  for  two,  and  2  for  one  week ;. 
American  papers,  12  and  9  frs  ;  French 
papers,  10  and  9.  Attached  to  the 
news-room  are  a  bookselling  establish- 
ment and  the  largest  circulating  library 
in  Rome,  to  which  the  subscription  is 
7^  frs.  a  month,  for  three  22,  for  six  36 ;. 
sells  also  photographs. 

Monaldmi  and  Calisti,  also  stationers^, 
on  the  same  system  as  regards  the  news- 
rooms, and  with  similar  charges  as  at 
Piale's.  Both  let  out  on  hire  English, 
American,  and  French  newspapers  ^ 
charges  as  at  Spithdver's.  The  assists 
ants  in  all  these  establishments  speak 
Elnglish,  and  are  very  obliging. 

Merle,  Bookseller,  Piaz^  Colonna, 
is  the  best  French  bookseller ;  and  Gal- 
larini.  No.  12,  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,. 
for  works  published  in  other  parts  of 
Italy. 

The  numerous  works  published  by 
the  Propaganda,  on  ecclesiastical  lite- 
rature, and  especially  in  the  Oriental 
languages,  can  be  procured  at  the  shop 
attached  to  the  College  Printing  Office 
in  the  Via  di  Propaganda,  or  at 
Spithover's. 

Bookbinders.  —  Rome  was   formerly 
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•celebrated  for  its  bindings  in  white 
▼ellmn,  but  which  has  fallen  off  since 
the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of 
4hat  article  in  the  Abmzzi:  the  best 
are  Oliyieri,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  at  the 
•comer  of  the  Via  Frattina,  especially 
for  decorated  bindings  ;  Mosehetti,  75, 
Via  della  Croce :  Volpari,  No.  62,  Via 
Oondotti;  and  Benciui,  172,  Via  Ri- 
petta. 

§  19.  EngravingSf  PrintaeUers,  4^. — 
The  great  collection  of  engravings  is 
that  of  the  govemment,  the  Calcografia 
Oamerale,  6,  Via  della  Stamperia,  near 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi.  Catalognes  are 
hong  np,  with  the  price  of  each  print 
marked.  All  the  engravings  executed 
■at  the  expense  of  the  Papal  government 
may  be  purchased  there.  Coccioni,  Via 
Condotti,  No.  18  and  19,  has  a  gtiod 
shop  for  engravings,  photographs, 
maps,  stationery,  &c.  Fabri,  3,  Capo 
le  Case,  has  an  extensive  assortment  of 
ancient  and  modem  engraving^.  The 
■engravings  of  the  modem  German 
school,  iSter  Overbeck,  Fuhrich,  &c., 
xum  be  procured  at  Spithover's.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  recent  collections  of 
Views  in  Roms  is  the  series  by  Cottafavi, 
published  by  Cuccioni,  62  in  all,  price  5 
scadi ;  and  those  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments bv  Canina,  forming  the  atlas  to  his 
Indicazione  Topografica,a  thick  volume 
in  8vo.,  represent  them  as  they  now 
stand,  with  their  restoration  on  the  oppo- 
«ite  paffes.  A  beautiful  series  of  views  of 
Rome  has  been  published  by  one  of  our 
own  most  accomplished  amateur  artists, 
Mr.  George  Vivian,  well  known  from  bis 
previous  illustrations  of  the  scenery 
of  Spain  and  Portugal;  the  title  of 
the  work  is  *  Views  from  the  Gardens 
of  Rome  and  Albano,  drawn  by  G.  Vi- 
vian, Esq.,  lithographed  by  Hardmg— 
London,  1848.'  Mr.  Coleman,  an  Eng- 
lish artist,  has  published  at  Rome  a 
series  of  etchings  of  cattle  and  subjects 
peculiar  to  the  Campagna  and  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  wluch  surpass  anything 
of  the  same  class :  to  be  procured  at 
^ithover's. 

§  20.  PAoto^rajE)A«.— Photography  has 
of  late  years  been  very  successfully  ap- 
plied in  representingnot only  the  ancient 
and  modem  monuments  of  Rome,  but 
-•^iulpture,  and  in  copying  the  original 


drawings  ofthe  eld  masters.  A  lets  legi- 
timate application  of  it  perhaps  has  been 
the  reproduction  of  the  chef9^auwe  of 
the  old  masters  from  engravings,  for  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  to  the 
present  time  photography  has  imper- 
fectl;f  succeeded  in  copying  oil  or  fresco 
paintings  from  the  orimnals.  The  pur- 
chaser will  therefore  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  what  may  be  sold  to  him  as 
a  photographic  copy  of  a  celebrated 
picture  has  been  made  from  an  en- 
graving in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, or  from  a  drawing.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  eminent  artists  in 
photography  at  Rome  in  what  we  con- 
sider the  order  of  merit  of  their  pro- 
ductions. Mr.  Anderson,  an  English- 
man, the  facile  princeps  in  his  art ;  his 
photographs  are  extremely  good,  and 
undergo  less  alteration  from  the  light 
than  any  we  have  seen.  They  are 
of  different  sizes,  and  are  only  to  be 
procured  at  Spithover's,  who  is  his 
agent.  They  consist  of  views  of  all 
the  most  remarkable  ancient  and  mo- 
dem monuments  of  Rome,  of  places 
in  the  environs— those  of  Cori,  Norba, 
Tivoli,  and  Subiaco,  the  panoraniie 
views  of  the  city  from  Monte  Mario, 
being  very  remarkable ;  of  the  che&- 
d'oBuvre  of  ancient  and  modem  sculp- 
ture—of the  latter  from  the  best  works 
of  Gibson,  Macdonald,  Spence,  Card- 
well,  and  Miss  Hosmer.  Some  of  the 
finest  photographs  of  the  paintinss  of 
the  great  masters  have  been  maoe  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  from  exquisite  drawings 
by  Sig.  Rocchu  Spithover  will  forward 
photographs  at  a  moderate  charge  to 
England  (about  one  shilling  a  pound 
weight)  and  the  United  States,  through 
his  correspondents  in  London  and  New 
York,  by  which  all  trouble  at  the 
frontier  custom-houses  will  be  avoided. 
Messrs.  G.  Ninci  and  Co.,  No.  28, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  are  remarkable 
for  their  views  of  Rome  on  a  very 
large  scale;  those  of  St.  Peter's,  of 
the  Coliseum,  of  the  Foram,  of  the 
Rospigliosi  Aurora,  are  chefs-d'oeuvres 
at  Rome.  Cuccioni,  No.  18,  Via  Con- 
dotti,  has  also  produced  good  copies  of 
the  same  objects,  and  upon  a  similar 
large  scale,  and  reproductions  of  the 
frcMoes  by  the  Cmoci  and  Domeni- 
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chino  in  the  Palaxzo  Farnese.  Dovi* 
zielli.  No.  136,  Via  Babnino,  for  his 
copies  of  the  frescoes  by  Raphael  and 
his  papils,  at  the  Famesina  Palace, 
and  in  the  Stanze  at  the  Vatican,  but 
at  Tetj  high  prices,  have  great  merit. 
The  prices  of  photographs  Tary  accord- 
ing to  their  size;  those  or  Ander- 
son from  2  to  5  lire;  the  pano- 
ramic -views  from  8  to  15;  of 
Nend's  and  Cacdoni's  of  the  Fomm, 
St  Peter's,  the  Coliseum,  &c.,  in  2  or 
^  pieces,  ftt>m  5  to  10  scudi  each,  the 
larger  ones  measuring  40  inches  by  24. 
Inferior  photographs  to  the  above-men- 
tioned may  l^  had  at  the  principal 
print-shops,  and  those  adapted  for  the 
stereoscope  at  Spithover*s  library,  at 
Ago6tini*s,  optician.  No.  176  in  the 
€orso,  either  coloured  or  not  (English 
spoken) ;  or  at  Suscipi's,  182  in  the 
samestreeL 

Photographs  for  the  Stereoscope  on  glass, 
— ^The  best  are  those  on  glass  by  Gnllet, 
consisting  of  views  of  Rome,  Naples, 
Svitserlimd,  &c.  They  are  only  to  be 
proeared  at  Spithover's  at  the  rate  of 
^frs.  each.  Those  of  the  statues  in 
the  Roman  Galleries  are  remarkable. 

Pkotograpkic  Portraits, — There  are 
several  artists  at  Rome  who  are  very 
snooessfnl  in  their  photographic  por- 
traits ;  those  who  can  be  recommended 
are— Sig.  Ferrando,  11,  Via  Booca  di 
Leone;  Alessandri,  No.  10,  Via  del 
Corso ;  Suscipi,  Na  48,  Via  Condotti. 
The  small  oird  likenesses  by  these 
artists  are  yer^  beautiful,  the  price 
varying  aeoordmg  to  the  number  of 
copies  ordered — 5  fr.  for  a  single  proof; 
15forlO;  25  for  25;  and  for  50  or  100, 
I  fr.  each,  the  likeness  in  the  latter 
case  being  taken  in  3  or  4  different 
positions. 

{21.  Teachers  of  Italkai  and  other 
Lawpioges, — Gordini,  who  has  taught 
H.R.H:.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
sereral  of  our  noble  families— G.  re- 
sides in  London  during  the  summer 
at  9,  Groeveoor  Square, — a  Tuscan, 
and  an  excellent  teacher,  374,  Corso; 
Brooehi,  38,  Via  della  Mercede —  Mad. 
B.  also  gives  lessons  to  ladies ;  Lucen- 
tiniy  17,  Via  della  Stamperia  Came- 
tale;  Adolfo  Nalli,  64,  Via  Due 
MaeelU,  Interpreter  to  the  Law  Courts, 


I  and  speakinff  English  and  French,  is 
a  very  good  master,  having  taught 
many  of  our  countr]^men,  pure  Ronum 
accent;  Luigi  Rossi,  inspector  of  foreisn 
books  at  the  Custom-nouse,  Via  de' 
Prefetti,  No.  41 ;  Sparano,  3,  Via  Gre- 
goriana ;  Vanoini,  a  Tuscan  and  good 
teacher,  31,  Via  Condotti,  2°  piano, 
at  the  baths  of   Lucca  in  summer; 

j  Monachesi,  8,  Via  S.  Sebastianello ; 
Quirino  Leonl,  professor  of  Italian 
literature,  Pal.  Valdrambini,  Via  Rl- 
petta,  3^  piano;  Sie.  Garofsiini,  who 
has  lived  m  England  for  several  years. 
No.  6,  Via  della  Croce ;  Abbate  Simo- 
netti,  Via  di  Testa  Spaccata,  No.  18, 3^ 

Siano ;  A.  Maccaresi,  61, Via  della  Pnri- 
cazione;  Awocato  Poggioli,  to  be 
heard  of  at  the  Palazzo  di  Caserta, 
gives  also  instruction  in  civil  and  canon 
law;  G.  Devoti.  72,  Via  della  Pedao- 
chia;  P.  Trocchi,  12,  Via  S.  Andrea 
delle  Fratte;  Ardisson,  a  Parisian, 
220,  Circo  di  Ripetta,  gives  lessons 
in  Italian  and  French;  Adolfo  Nalli, 
speaks  En&^lish  and  French,  64,  Via 
Due  Maoelli ;  Tamberlick,  26,  Via  del 
Soldato ;  Fortuna,  47,  Via  di  S.  Nicola 
di  Tolentino  ;  Marchetti,  at  Pile's 
library.  Most  of  the  above  speak 
and  read  English.  The  price  of  lessons 
for  an  hour  varies  firom  3  to  5  lire,  and 
ought  not  to  exceed  the  latter  sum. 

For  Zcuftes.-^SignoraC.  Alvobi  Dies, 
86,  Via  Condotti ;  Signora  Claudia  Garo- 
folini,  85,  Via  Babuino;  Mad.  Elena 
Montecchi  Torti,  Palazzo  Sabina,  70, 
Via  delle  Muratte,  is  much  employed 
in  English  fiimilies ;  Sig.  Sopranzi,  No. 
25,  Via  dei  Cappuccini ;  Miss  Ardisson, 
220  B,  Circo  ai  Ripetta,  French  and 
Italian ;  Mad.  Acquaroni,  81,  Via  della 
Croce ;  Signora  Sabbatini-Avogadri 
and  her  daughter  (for  younff  people), 
No.  53,  Via  Condotti,  3°  piano;  Sli- 
gpora  Moraguez,  5);,  Via  deUa  Vignao- 
cia;  Sig.  ViQcenza  Soderini,  teacher 
of  Italian  and  German,  Palazzo  Caetani, 
Via  delle  Botteghe  Scure;  Signora 
Giulia  Venti,  a  good  teacher  of  Italian 
and  French  for  young  people,  to  be 
heard  of  atPiale*s  library.  Mad.  Maz- 
zara,  an  English  lady,  91,  Via  del  Tri- 
tone ;  Mad.  Levigne,  24,  Via  S.  Andrea 
delle  Fratte,  a  good  daily  governess  in 
French,  music,  and  genend  education 
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for  young  people;  Signora  6.  Tord, 
57,  Via  del  Pontifici;  and  Signora 
Morlacchi,  509,  Corso,  who  gives  also 
lessons  in  French  and  speaks  English. 

1 22.  Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Painiiiuj, 
—  Mr.  Arthur  Strutt,  81,  Via  delia 
Croce,  top  floor ;  a  talented  English 
artist  long  established  at  Rome,  gives 
lessons  in  |)ainting ;  M.  Benouville,  61 , 
Via  Babuino,  idso  a  very  talented 
artist  as  a  landscape  painter,  receives 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  papils  in  his 
studio,  giving  instruction  both  in  oil 
and  water-colour  landscap^painting ; 
Signora  Ruffini  Potempska,  No.  255, 
Corso,  in  water-colours  aud  miniature- 

Sainting;  Sig.  D.  Veutura,  86,  Piazza 
i  Fontana  di  Trevi ;  Bartolini,  Vicolo 
del  Vantaggio;  Lnigi  Garelli,  217, 
Via  Ripetta,  3^  piano,  a  good  draw- 
ing-master for  young  people ;  G. 
Sereni,  55,  Via  di  Ripetta — an  ex- 
cellent teacher  of  figure  and  portrait 
Sainting,  both  in  oil  and  water  colours ; 
Ir.  Muller,  60,  Piazza  Barberiui,  is  an 
excellent  master  in  water-colours,  land- 
scapes, &c.,  with  reasonable  charges; 
C.  Santarelli,  49,  Vicolo  del  Pozzo, 
3^  piano,  for  pencil  and  acquarelle 
drawings. 

Painting  on  Porcelain^  Modern  Majolica. 
— Mons.  Aug.  Bergeret,  196,  Via  della 
Lungara,  gives  lessons  in  this  branch  of 
art,  which  has  become  a  fashionable 
occupation  among  Roman  ladies.  He 
has  ovens  at  his  house  for  baking  the 
works  of  his  pupils. 

§  23.  Music  Teachers. — Sig.  D.  Alari 
(singing),  42,  Via  delle  Copelle,  one  of 
the  best;  Gabrielli.  20,  Via  Florida, 
a  good  singing  master;  Giovanini, 
Via  di  Mario  dei  Fiori,  No.  89 ;  Do- 
menico  Barocci,  at  Cuccioni's,  18, 
Via  Condotti,  singing;  L.  Moroni,  122, 
Via  Tomacelli,  one  of  the  best  singing 
and  music  masters ;  D.  Mustafii,  sing- 
ing, soprano  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  No. 
29,  Via  della  Tinta ;  Pietro  Gomez 
(piano  and  singing),  37,  Piazza  Argen- 
tina ;  Mdlle.  Korn,  16,  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane;  E.  Pieracini  (sing- 
ing), speaks  English,  101,  Gorso;  Miss 
Whalley  (singing),  46,  Via  Gre^riana, 
\°  piano;  Mad.  Lucentini,  Via  della 
Stamperia  Camerale,  No.  1 7 ;  and  Adele 


Durani,  47,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  for  youDg 
people ;  Sebaatiani,  208,  Via  di  Ripena 
(piano  and  singing) ;  G.  Ballo  (piano), 
30,  Via  delle  Carozse ;  Gaggi,  Piazza 
di  Spagna ;  Louisa  Bongiovanni  (piano 
and  sin^g),  to  be  heard  of  at  Monal- 
dini's  Library ;  Signora  Dan  (piano), 
37,  Via  della  Stamperia  Camerale ; 
Castellani,  3,  Piazza  del  Popolo.  The 
charge  of  the  best  masters  is  from  1 2 
to  20  pauls  a  lesson. 

§  24.  Music  Shops. — Spithover,  for- 
merly Landsberg,  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
convent  of  San  Carlo,  No.  437,  Corso, 
2nd  floor,  lately  enlarged,  with  a  good 
assortment  of  English,  French,  and 
German  pianos  on  hire,  harmoniums, 
and  a  lending  library  of  German*  Ita- 
lian, and  classical  music :  subscription^ 
I  scudo  the  month. 

§25,  Teachers  of  English. — Mr.Ewing, 
Palazzo  Poli,  can  be  recommended 
as  a  teacher  and  for  making  transla- 
tions. Miss  Hill,  195,  Via  del  Corso, 
2^  piano ;  Miss  Winton,  English  and 
French,  No.  102,  Via  Archetta.  Both 
are  much  employed  in  Roman  families 
as  English  teachers. 

Daiiy  Governess.  —  Miss  Pehmler,  a 
German  lady,  who  has  lived  for  many 
years  in  England,  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended for  her  respectability  and  varied 
information ;  her  address  to  be  obtained 
at  Spithover's  library. 

§  26.  French  Masters. — ^Bemard,  74, 
Piazza  dell*  Oratorio  di  S.  Marcello ; 
Bonnard,  24.  Via  di  S.  Andrea  delle 
Fratte;  de  Beliangreville,  82,  Via  di 
San  Claudio;  Madame  Prince,  SI, 
Corso,  very  good  French  mistress. 

§  27.  German  Masters.  —  The  best 
may  be  heard  of  at  Spithover's  Library ; 
Mr.  Marr,  who  speaks  English  per- 
fectly, can  be  recommended,  j 

§  28.   Teachers  of  Dancing. — ^Angelo 
Costa  and  his  son,  Palazzo  Pamfili, 
13,  Piazza  Navoua,  where  ^hey  have  a  i 
dancing  academy ;  Signora  Enrichetta 
Rosa,  393,  Corso,  a  good  mistress  for   i 
young  people. 

§  29.  Fencing  Master. — Calori,  Via  della 
Mercede,  also  keeps  a  gymnastic  esta- 
blishment for  young  pertons  of  both 
sexes. 

§  30.  Tradespeople,  Shops,  4^c.  —  As 
a  general  rule  in  Rome,  as  through- 
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oat  Itilj,  toe  wmld  adeiae  our  cx>iin- 
trymm  to  employ  Engliih  tradespeople 
«Ae»  pottSbU;  they  are  more  to  be 
relied  vpon  for  panctuality,  good 
ardeles,  mod  hoiieety,  than  the  natiye 
•hepkeepera,  and  do  not,  we  believe 
as  the  latter,  lend  themselves  to  the 
pnetiee  of  bribing  servant!  to  obtain 
their  masters*  eostom. 
>  0.  Grocers. — For  tea,  groeeries  in  gene- 
nl,  vinea,  porter,  &c.,  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
has  for  man^  years  been  established  at 
76,  Piassa  di  Spagna,  is  one  of  the  most 
respeetable  tradesmen  in  Rome,  and  can 
be  stroDglj  recommended  to  English 
and  American  families.  Luigioni  and 
Fichelli,  both  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  : 
more  particolarly  for  groceries  and 
wine8---thej  also  famish  firewood  and 
coke  to  foreign  families. 

b.  Wme  Merchants. — Messrs.  Macbean 
and  Co^  the  bankers,  378,  Corso,  and 
Mr.  Love,  76,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  have 
a  sapiply  of  excellent  Spanish  and 
French  wiaes.  For  wines  of  the  conn  try, 
Traverst,  2,  Via  Bocca  di  Leone. 

c.  English  Bakers, — Collalucci,  under 
the  name  of  MuUer,  one  of  the  best 
for  English  and  fancy  bread,  biscuits, 
pastr]r»  ^^»  88,  Via  della  Croce,  can 
be  highly  recommended  for  every 
kind  of  ihncy  bread  and  pastry  ;  Men- 
ghini.  No.  100,  Via  Babaino,  makes 
all  kinds  of  bread,  biscaits,  &c. ;  Filo- 
nardi,  79,  Via  Condotti. 

d.  MtlhandButtermen, — English  dairy, 
15,  Via  della  Croce ;  Giuliani  brothers, 
in  Via  Babuino ;  and  Franconi,  65  and 
67,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

c  Cheesemongers,  Butter,  Bams,  Oil- 
»^  4^'t  generall^r  known  at  Rome 
ender  the  designation  of  Pizzicagnoli. 
One  of  the  best  shops  is  the  Pizzicaria 
di  GentiH,  No.  57,  58,  Via  Condotti. 

/.  Pastrycooks  and  Confectioners. — 
SpUlman,  frferes.  No.  10,  Via  Condotti ; 
Francois  Spillman,  No.  12,  Via  Condotti ; 
and  Nazzari,  iu  the  Piazza  di  Spagna: 
there  are  refreshment-rooms  where 
dinner,  Innch,  and  tea  may  be  had; 
there  is  also  a  table-d*hdte  at  Spillman, 
flares  ;  th^  Spillmans  are  the  Gunters 
of  Rome,  and  the  general  furnishers 
of  ices  and  refreshments  for  balls  and 
parties :  all  send  out  dinners. 

g.  Tailors. — Vai,  59,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
[J3ani€.] 


well  recommended;  Innooenti,  Via 
Condotti,  No.  13 ;  Schriheder,  29,  Piaiia 
di  Spaffna;  Evert,  a  German,  77, 
Piazza  Borghese,  who  speaks  English ; 
Massa,  421,  Corso. 

h.  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers,-^ J esi,  189, 
Corso,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  in 
Rome ;  Nuti,  Via  Condotti.  Shoes  and 
boots  are  expensive  in  Rome,  and  in- 
diiferent,  especially  against  wet. 

•*.  /ra«<?r».— Miller,  16,  Via  Con- 
dotti; Antonini,  160,  Corso;  Manci- 
nelli,  No.  383  in  the  same  street; 
Cervelli,  8,  Piazza  di  Tor  Sanguigna, 
one  of  the  best  hatters  in  Rome,  and 
cheap  (O.i?.).  The  best  silk  hats 
cost  20  frs. 

k.  Saddlery.  —  Barfoot,  a  very  re- 
spectable English  tradesman,  151,  Via 
Babuino,  keeps  a  dep6t  of  London 
saddlery,  whips,  &c.,  and  is  a  general 
dealer  in  carriages,  executes  repairs, 
&c.  He  will  give  every  information 
about  horses,  hunting  arrangements, 
&c.:  he  is  much  employed  by  the  Ro- 
man nobility. 

/.  Tobacco  and  Snuff  shops  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  street;  one  of  the 
principal  for  home-made  snuffs  and 
cigars  is  that  of  the  Convertite,  in 
the  Corso.  Foreign  cigars  are  to  be 
procured  at  the  Spaccio  Normale,  in  the 
Palazzo  Mignanelli,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
only  open  from  1 1  to  2. 

m.  Dressmakers^  Modistes,  Marchandes 
des  Modes,  ^c. — Madame  Massoni,  in 
the  Palazzo  Fiano  on  the  Corso,  one 
of  the  longest  established  in  Rome. 
Lucia  Ripari,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Corso,  has  a  very  extensive  warehouse 
of  French  and  English  nouveaut^s  and 
fancy  articles,  wiUi  a  millinery  esta- 
blishment attached  —  English  spoken. 
Mad.  Borsiui  Dupres,  also  in  the  Corso, 
perhaps  the  most  fashionable%f  all,  but 
high  in  her  prices.  Madame  Clarisse, 
11,  Via  della  Vite,  keeps  a  good  assort- 
ment of  French  nouveaut^,  and  is 
much  more  moderate  in  her  charges. 
Mad.  Quattrini,  Modiste  and  Dress- 
maker, No.  90,  Via  Frattina,  straw  hats, 
&c.  Adelaide  Poggesi,  82,  Via  Bor- 
gognona,  1°.  p°,  has  been  spoken  highly 
of  by  English  families  who  have  eni- 
ployed  her;  and  the  sisters  Sposati, 
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26»  Via  Capo  le  Case,  for  their  moderate 
charges. 

n.  Bovnan  Scarfs  and  Roman  Female 
Costumes. — The  be^  shops  for  these 
beautiful  fabrics  areTArvotti's,  Piazza 
Madama  ;  Stefoni's,  where  the  manu- 
facture can  be  seen.  No.  31  to  34,  Via 
di  Fontanella  Borghese,  with  reason- 
able prices— her  scarfs  are  in  excellent 
A  laste ;  Bianchi's,  No.  82,  in  the  Piazza 
*  della  Minerva,  and  Via  Condotti,  No. 
92 ;  Amadori,  72  in  the  same  street. 

0.  Coiffeurs,  Hairdressers,  Perfumery, 
— D.  Lancia,  15,  Via  di  S.  Sebastianello, 
near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  at 
No.  11,  Via  Condotti,  for  perfumery 
only,  and  both  in  the  Englisn  quarter ; 
Bellucci,  54,  Via  Condotti ;  Giar- 
dinieri,  No.  424,  Via  del  Corso ;  Ver- 
sani,  193,  Corso ;  Simonetti,  2,  Via 
della  Croce. 

p.  Opticians. — Agostini,  176,  Corso 
(speaks  English) ;  Suscipi,  in  the  same 
street:  both  sell  stereoscopic  photo- 
graphs and  portraits. 

§31.  Translators. — English  andAme- 
rioans  may  require  to  have  authenticated 
translations  of  documents  made  from 
English  into  Italian  and  French,  or 
from  Italian  or  French  into  English,  in 
which  case  Sig.  Ificleo  Eroole,  Free- 
bome's  banking-house,  1 1 ,  Via  Condotti, 
A.  Nalli,  64,  Via  Due  Macelli,  trans- 
lators approved  by  the  law-courts,  can 
be  recommended. 

§  32.  Copyists  of  old  Masters. — Mazzo- 
lini,  Palazzo  Capranica,  121,  Piazza  di 
Monte  Citorio,  1°  p°,  has  always  a 
large  number  of  copies  of  the  most 
celebrated  paintings  on  sale,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  copyist  in  Rome; 
Agosto  Chatelain,  226,  Via  Ripetta,  a 
good  copyist  from  the  old  masters  and 
painter  of  portraits;  Campanile,  46, 
Via  Sistina;  Agnese  Potempska,  n^e 
Raffini,«255,  Corso,  copies  in  water- 
colours  and  in  miniature,  and  gives 
lessons ;  Koelman,  57,  Via  dell'  Olmo, 
near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  is  one  of  the 
roost  celebrated  copyists  in  miniature  of 
the  old  masters;  Marianecci,  Vicolo 
Babuino,  is  a  first-rate  copyist  in  water- 
colours,  chalks,  or  guazzo,  and  gives 
lessons ;  Ferdinand  Flor,  48,  Via  Mar^ 
gutta;  Guglielmi,  Cnstode  of  the 
Pinacoteca  at  the  Vatican;  Giuseppe 


Nannetti,  custode  of  the  Sciarra  Gallery , 
62,  Via  della  Frezza ;  Casablanca,  Pala- 
zetto  Borgheae;  Gagliardi,  Palazzo 
Giustiniani,  near  the  Post-office ;  Sig. 
Ricoardi,  49,  Piazza  di  Sta.  Chiara,  in 
water-colours  and  oils ;  C.  C<n«zza,  in 
oils,  93,  Via  Babuino;  Pagani,  42, 
Piazza  Barberini ;  Faustini,  to  be  heard 
of  at  Piale*s  library. 

Copyists  or  Makers  of  Facsimiles  of 
Illustrated  Manusoripte, — C.  CorVisieri, 
No.  4,  Piazza  Paganica,  Scrittore  di 
Paleografianeir  Archivio  del  Vadcano; 
Giuseppe  Perazzoli,  37,  Lavatore  del 
Papa. 

§  33.  /eic^//(Ts.— Castellani,  No.  88, 
Via  di  Poll  (the  shop  is  closed  from 
1  to  2  p.m.  in  winter,  till  3  after 
Easter),  is  of  European  celebrity 
for  his  reproductions  firam  the  Greek, 
Etruscan,  and  ancient  models  gene- 
rallv,  for  the  several  beautiful  designs 
of  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta  (Don  Mich. 
Aug.  Caetani),  and  for  the  imitation 
of  early  Christian  and  Byzantine  or- 
naments. It  is  impossible  to  surpass 
in  taste  and  beauty  some  of  his 
works,  unrivalled  amongst  the  Roman 
jewellers.  On  the  stairs  leading  to  his 
show-rooms  are  placed  several  speci- 
mens of  antique  sculpture  discovered  on 
this  spot ;  and  in  his  rooms  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Italo-Greek  vases,  Roman 
and  Etruscan  bronzes,  bas-relie&,  ^. 
Castellani  is  celebrated  amongst  the 
Roman  nobilinr  for  his  taste  in  setting 
diamonds  and  precious  stones,  most 
of  which,  and  amongst  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Europe,  have  passed  through 
his  hands.  G.  Pierret,  No.  20,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  on  the  ground  floor :  one 
of  the  nrst  artists  in  Rome,  only  second 
to  Castellani ;  his  imitations  and  copies 
of  ancient  jewellery  first-rate.  Rey,  34 
and  35,  and  Maglieri,  No.  49  in  the  Via 
Condotti.  Ansorge,  72,  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  Freschi,  27,  Via  Condotti,  has 
a  very  extensive  assortment  of  imita- 
tions of  Roman  and  Etruscan  jewellery, 
and  being  cheaper  is  much  employed  j 
by  the  Romans,  but  his  designs  and 
execution  are  not  equal  ^to  those  of  : 
Castellani  and  Pierret,  an  observation  | 
that  applies  to  all  the  other  jewellers 
in  Rome.  Lorenzi,  21,  Via  Condotti.  j 
Civilotti,   94,    Piazza   di  Spagna,    is  | 
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ilso  a  large  dealer  in  original  paintings  ' 
bj  modem   artists.       Rosati,   6,   and  i 
A.  Lippi  and  Co.,  80,  Via  Condotti.  I 
Tombini,  a  good  working  jeweller,  65, 
Via  Babnino ;  he  can  be  recommended 
for  setting  cameo  portraits,  mosaics,  &c. 
For  the  ordinary  Homan  gold  ornaments 
worn  bj  the  lower  classes  and  the  pea- 
sant women  around  the  capital,  the 
principal  and  best  shops  are  in  the  Via 
del  Pelegrino,  near   the  Oancelleria; 
in  the  Piazza  del  Pasqnino,  near  the 
Braschi  Palace;  and  in   the  Via  dei 
Pastini,  near  the  Pantheon. 

§  34.  Wafchma/:er,  —  Maglieri,  49, 
Tia  Condotti. 

§  35.  Engravers  of  CameoSj  princi- 
pally on  shell.  Saulini,  No.  96,  Via 
Babuino,  perhaps  the  first  in  Rome 
for  his  portraits ;  he  is  also  an  en- 
graver of  cameos  in  pietra  dura,  for 
which  he  obtained  a  medal  at  our 
great  Exhibition  in  1862,  and  has  exe- 
cuted several  cameo  portraits  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort  for  Her 
Majesty.  Neri,  73,  Via  Babuino,  is 
a  first-rate  artist  for  likenesses  in 
cameo,  and  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended, his  prices  being  from  20  to  25 
scndi  in  shell,  in  pietra  dura  200,  in 
marble  from  60  to  100;  Madame  Neri 
is  also  very  talented  for  the  execution 
of  this  class  of  art.  Tignani,  10, 
Piazza  di  Spa^a,  good  engraver 
of  cameos  in  pietra  dura,  seals,  &c. 
The  Misses  Pistrucci,  16,  Via  delle 
Qnattro  Fontane,  daughters  of  the 
late  engraver  to  the  Mint  in  London, 
for  engraving  of  gems  and  cameos, 
portraits,  &c.  Pio  Siotto,  12,  Via  di  S. 
Andrea  dellcf  Fi-atte,  also  a  good  artist 
for  cameo  portraits,  and  who  will  ftir- 
nish  any  number  of  copies  in  smalt  at 
2  scadi  each.  Civilotti,  95,  Piazza  di 
Spagna;  Verge,  61,  Piazza  di  Spagna; 
Diez,  8C,  Via  Condotti.  Destrada,  in 
the  same  street,  is  an  extensive  dealer 
in  cameos.  A.  Diez,  84,  Via  Condotti ; 
Pio  Siotto,  Girometti,  and  Civilotti 
will  also  execute  portraits  in  pietra 
dura — a  very  superior  style  of  art  to 
that  on  shell — ^tbe  price  ranging,  accord- 
ing to  the  size,  from  150  to  200  scudi. 

§  36.  Soman  Mosaics. — The  mosaicists 
of  Rome  may  be  classed  under  the  3 
headS|  Mosaicist  Artists,  Mosaicist  Manu- 


facturers, and  Sellers  of  Mosaics,  Amongst 
the  first  is  Barberi,  148,  Via  Rasella, 
whose  studio,  which  is  obligingly 
shown,  will  be  worth  visiting.  La 
Signora  Isabella  Barberi,  a  very  talented 
artist  and  composer  of  mosaic  designs 
{Pittrioe  in  Mosaico),  now  conducts  the 
works  of  the  studio  since  the  death  of 
her  &ther.  Luigi  Barberi,  99,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  also  jeweller  and  cameist,  is  one 
or  the  leading  mosaicists  of  Rome ;  liis 
shop  is  one  of  the  best  for  mosaic  orna- 
ments. Francescangeli,  133,  Via  dc4 
Babuino,  in  Cav.  Moglia's  studio.  Cav. 
Luigi  Moglia,  Via  di  Sta.  Maria  in  Via 
Lata,  also  a  first-rate  artist—his  Ma- 
donna della  Seggiola,  purchased  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  of  the  samo 
size  as  the  original  picture  by  RaphaH, 
in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  modem  mosaic  —  his 
Tenaples  of  Pcestum  obtained  one  of 
the  Council  medals  at  the  London  Ex- 
hibition in  1851.  Gabriiii,  Via  dtl 
Corso,  36 ;  Boschetti,  Via  Condotti,  74, 
has  a  large  assortment;  Rinaldi,  Via 
Babuino,  125,  much  employed  by 
the  government  and  public  establish- 
ments in  restoring  ancient  mosaics ; 
Polini,  No.  32,Vicolo  dei  Greci,  a  good 
workman  in  the  Byzantine  style— he 
gives  lessons  in  his  art.  Verdejo, 
Via  Condotti,  34;  Salaudri,  145,  Via 
Rasella.— 5e//er»  of  Mosaics:  Caprani, 
56,  Via  della  Consulta  ;  Dies,  84,  Via 
Condotti;  A.  Laochini,  and  Estrada, 
52  in  the  same  street;  Civilotti,  95, 
Piazza  di  Spagna ;  G.  Noci,  64,  Via 
della  Fontanella  Borghese.  The  same 
design,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work,  will  vary  in  price,  and  at  the 
same  shop,  from  one  to  fivefold.  For 
Mosaic  Facements,  Scagliola  works,  &c., 
Scagnoli,  142,  Via  Babuino. 

§  37.  Bronzes,  in  imitation  of  the 
antique  and  medieval.^  Dressier, 
successor  to  Hopgarten,  77,  Via'  de* 
Due  Macelli,  one  of  the  first  in  Rome ; 
Rohrich,  105,  Via  Sistina,  and  54,  Via 
della  Purificazione;  Messina,  No.  135, 
Via  Sistina,  an  excellent  artist  for  small 
-bronze  copies  of  the  most  celebrated 
statues;  Spordoni,  64,  Via  Due  Macelli ; 
Selvaggi,  27,  Via  del  Tritone ;  De  Rossi, 
22,  Via  Condotti;  Freschi,  27,  Via 
Condotti — a  largely  assorted  shop,  of 
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bitmaes,  beads,  jewellery,  and  Roman 
articles  generally ;  Chiaparelli,  92,  Via 
BaboiDO. 

§  $9.  Wood  and  Ivory  Carvings, 
Tarsia  Work.  —  Gins.  Gatti,  Pal.  Si- 
mocMtti,  Via  del  Corso,  is  a  first-rate 
workroaD  in  tbis  department  of  art.  In 
whidi  be  also  gives  lessons. 

§  39.  Sulphur  Casts  of  medals  and 
«mall  bas-relieft  called  Intagii  and  /a- 
jron/i.  —  Odelli,  145,  Via  Rasella; 
be  bas  published  a  catalogue  of  700, 
edited  by  the  Istituto  Archseologico  at 
the  Capitol ;  Cades,  456,  Corso ;  Libe- 
TotU,  36,  Via  Condotti  ;  Paoletti,  86, 
Via  della  Croce ;  A.  Lacchini,  70,  Via 
•Condotti,  for  casts  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Intagli. 

•  §  40.  Drawing  Materials,  Colours,  and 
Brushes  for  Artists,  &c.— Dovizielli, 
Via  Babaino,  135,  and  43,  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 

§  41.  Roman  P^arfe.— Rey,  No.  122, 
Via  Babnino,  the  most  extensive  and 
celebrated  mannfiictarer,  where  the 
fabrication  can  be  seen  in  all  its  ope- 
rations; Sorelle  Pozzi,  No.  86,  Via 
Babuino  :  these  are  the  two  principal 
shops,  and  with  the  most  varied  assort- 
ments. The  Roman  pearls  are  differ- 
<eut  from  the  French,  being  solid 
instead  of  hollow,  and  formed  of  ala- 
baster instead  of  glass,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  pearly  substance  from  the 
inside  of  the  small  fish  (Targentina) 
is  applied.  Foccardi,  Via  Condotti,  is 
one  of  the  best  assorted  for  chaplets, 
rosaries,  crucifixes,  reliquiaries,  &c. 
For  rosaries  and  church  ornaments 
generally,  La  Rosa,  40,  Via  6ta.  Chiara, 
near  the  Hdtel  de  la  Minerve,  is  the 
most  celebrated ;  also  Mad.  Berard,  114, 
Piazza  di  Venezia. 

§  42.  Old  Lace  (3/;?rfe«t).— Manni, 
9,  Via  Fra^ina ;  Milani,  in  the  Ghetto, 
or  Jews'  Quarter ;  Mad.  Spordoni,  6, 
Via  Due  Macelli. 

§  43.  Picture  Dealers.  —  Menghetti, 

152,  Via  del  Babuino;  Garofoli.  No.  75, 

and   Lnchetti,   25,   same   street;   Del 

I  Frate,  38,  Piazza  Nicosia ;  Fabri,  3,  Via 

I  di  Capo  le  Case,  1°  piano ;  and  at  the 

Monte  di  Pietk,  where,  there  are  always 

I  a  great  number  to  be  disposed  of  as 

I         unredeemed  pledges.    G.  Placidi,  50, 


Via  Margutta,   is   a   good  maker  of 
picture-frames. 

§  44.  Sellers  of  Antiquities, — ^D.,Corvi- 
sieri  and  Co.,  for  antiquities  in  gene- 
ral,  pictures,  bronzes,  marbles,  old 
lace,  &c.,  No.  7,  Via  Condotti ;  Capo- 
bianchi.  Via  Babuino;  Innocenti,  78, 
79,  Piazza  Navona ;  Depoletti,  31,  Via 
della  Fontanella  Borghese,  and  for  coins 
and  ancient  gems,  13  and  14,  Via 
di  Leoncino ;  Basseggio,  42,  Via  Ba- 
buino. Cavaliere  Guidi,  Via  diS.Se- 
bastiano,  beyond  the  BaUis  of  Caracalla, 
and  opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Sisto,  being 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  intelli- 
gent excavators  at  IU)me,  has  always  a 
large  collection  of  ancient  sculptures, 
inscriptions,  decorative  marbles,  and 
antique  ornaments  for  sale.  Cork  Models 
of  Ancient  Monuments — L.  Carotti,  32, 
Via  della  Vite.  Old  Furniture,  China, 
Majolica,  ^c,  —  Eug^ni,  in  the  great 
Galleria  or  state  apartments  of  the 
Palazzo  Braschi,  has  a  large  miscel- 
laneous collection  on  show  and  for  sale. 

§  45.  Batlis, — Palazzo  Bernini,  Via 
Bdsiana,  and  96,  Via  del  Babuino,  but 
inferior  to  those  in  most  large  towns. 

§  46.  Ciceroni,  Laquais  de  place,  &c., 
one  of  the  necessary  incumbrances  of 
the  stranger  at  Rome. — Most  of  the 
domestiques  de  place  at  the  hotels  haTe 
picked  up  enough  learning  to  guide 
the  casual  visitor  through  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  antiquarian  sights,  &c. ; 
but  there  is  a  superior  class  of  per- 
sons, men  of  education,  who  undertake 
to  accompany  parties,  and  who  may  be 
heard  of  at  many  of  the  bankers'. 
From  the  ordinary  ciceroni,  or  laquais 
de  place,  travellers  must  be  cautious 
in  receiving  their  dicta  as  authority; 
in  other  respects,  and  especially  in 
their  dealings  with  tradespeople,  they 
are  not  always  beyond  suspicion — they 
generally  exact  a  commission  for  pui^ 
chases  made  by  their  masters,  so  the 
less  they  are  allowed  to  accompany 
them  in  their  dealings  the  better :  the 
general  charee  for  a  good  intelligent 
laquais  de  place  is  6  frs.  a  day,  but 
more  during  the  Easter  festivals. 

§  47.  Conveyance  of  Parcels  to  Eng- 
land, Commission  Agents,  ^c, — Works  of 
art,  and  packages  in  general,  are  regu- 
larly despatched  to  Lngland  by  some 
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of  the  English  hankera,  most  of  whom 
are  in  correspondence  with  Messrs.  J. 
and  R,  McCracken,  38,  Queen-street, 
Cannon-street,  London.  Mr.  Shea,  11, 
Piaza  di  Spagna,  who  can  be  strongly 
reeommended  as  a  very  carefhl  agent, 
is  also  a  parcel  agent  to  England  and 
the  United  States.  Heavy  packages, 
saeh  as  marbles,  stataary,  &c,  are 
generally  sent  from  Rome  to  Leghorn 
for  embarkation  in  siuHng  vessels,  and 
seldom  reach  in  less  than  three  months, 
the  charge  being  one-third  less  than  if 
sent  by  the  steamers  to  London  and 
Liverpool,  which  employ  about  one- 
third  of  that  time,  now  that  regular  lines 
arrive  at  and  leave  Leghorn  3  times  a 
month.  Parcels  may  also  be  forwarded 
through  France  by  the  Messageries  Im- 
p^riales,  whose  office  is  in  the  Via  del  la 
Fontanella  Borghese,  when  saving  of 
time  is  an  object,  but  the  charges 
for  small  objects  are  very  high;  for 
large  packages  the  charge  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to  Paris,  including  steamer  and 
railway,  is  about  2fts.  a  cwt.,  and  the 
time  employed  15  to  20  days  from 
London  to  Civita  Vecchia,  everything 
inclusive.    (See  §  13.) 

§  48.  Sportinj^  ffurUing,  ^c. — Sports- 
men's licences  are  obtained  without 
difficulty  from  the  police  authorities, 
at  a  charge  of  2  scudi.  All  fire-arms 
in  possession  of  travellers  are  detained 
at  the  frontier,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Custom-house  at  Rome,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Director  of  Police;  they  are 
returned  to  the  parties  on  going  out  of 
the  country ;  but  if  for  sporting  (uso 
di  oaccia)  will  be  given  to  the  owner  on 
his  addressing  a  demand  to  Monsignore 
EHrettore  defla  Polizia,  asking  at  the 
same  time  for  a  shooting  licence  (/>- 
cema  di  caocia).  The  principal  sport- 
ing about  Rome  is  boar-shooting  in 
the  forests  along  the  sea-coast,  snipe- 
diooting  in  the  marshy  valleys  about 
the  city  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ostia 
and  Porto  in  .the  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  quail-shooting  along  the 
coast,  and  especially  about  Porto 
d'An2io,  Fiumicino,  Palo,  and  Santa 
Severs,  the  two  latter  places  being 
more  accessible  by  railway,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  birds  in  May.  The  shooting 
seasoa  in  the  Campagna  commences  in 


October,  and  continnes  during  the  win- 
ter; but  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
quantity  of  game  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Roman  markets  is  taken  in  nets,  5»eh 
as  quails,  larks,  and  oUier  small  birds. 
No  market  in  Europe,  perhaps,  offers  a 

Cter  variety  of  birds  than  that  of 
le,  and  certainly  none  where  the 
ornithologist  will  be  able  to  add  more 
species  to  his  collections.  Everything 
that  flies  is  eaten  by  the  Romans. 

A  pack  of  hounds  has  been  esta- 
blished with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Pontifical  authorities,  and  placed  under 
the  management  of  a  committee  of 
Roman  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  By 
its  statutes  the  society  consists  of  at 
least  100  members  or  azionitti,  each 
paying  30  scudi  a  year.  Hunting 
limited  to  foxes,  between  the  15th  of 
November  and  the  15th  of  March. 
Strangers  are  allowed  to  become  an- 
nual members,  but  as  such  cannot  take 
any  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
society:  of  course  there  will  be  no 
hindrance  offered  to  foreigners  remain- 
ing at  Rome  only  for  a  short  time 
following  the  hounds,  in  which  case 
they  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
Hunt  fund.  There  are  sometimes  races 
at  the  close  of  the  hunting  season. 

§  49.  Protestant  Divine  Wankip. — 
English  Chapel  outride  the  Porta  del 
Popolo :  holds  from  760  to  800  persons. 
Divine  service  is  celebrated  every  Sun- 
day as  follows :  Holy  Communion  at  9 
A.M. ;  Morning  Service,  with  Holy  Com- 
munion,at  1 1  a.m.;  and  Evening  Service 
at  3  P.M.  The  Communion  is  also  ad- 
ministered on  all  the  great  festivals  of 
our  Church.  There  is  service  on  every 
weekday  at  10  a.m.,  and  a  doable  daily 
service  on  weekdays  after  Advent  at 
10  A.M.  and  3  p.m.  The  eh.  is  sup- 
ported exclusively  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  visitors,  there  being 
scarcely  anv  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  permanently  resident  at 
Rome.  A  collection  is  made  for  the 
same  purpose  at  the  Offertory.  The 
subscriptions  are  collected  by  a  clerk 
at  the  residences  of  such  persons  as 
leave  their  names  at  the  ch.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  these 
liberal  arrangements  are  not  met  in 
a  corresponding   spirit  by  many  who 
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attend  the  chapel,  numbers  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  free  ad- 
mission ivho  are  able  to  contribute. 
The  subscription  is  at  the  rate  for  the 
whole  season  of  6  scudi  for  each  sit- 
ting. Attached  to  the  ch.  is  a  lend- 
ing library  of  religious  books,  -which 
are  distributed  on  Sunday  to  such 
subscribers  to  the  ch.  as  may  apply 
for  them.  As  no  subscription  is  re- 
ceived, persons  using  the  books  would 
do  well  to  contribute  towards  keeping 
up  this  useful  foundation,  either  in 
the  shape  of  a  gift  of  money,  or  by 
donations  of  books,  &c.  &c.  The 
resident  clergyman  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Crowder.  There  is  Protestant  sfervice 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
evei^  Sunday  in  an  apartment  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lymann  being  the  officiating  clergy- 
man. 

For  the  regulations  relative  to  the 
burials  of  Protestants,  funeral  charges, 
&c.,  see,  at  p.  316,  after  Protestant 
Cemetery. 

Service,  both  of  Established  and 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  every  Sunday, 
in  apartments  opposite  the  English 
Church,  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

§  50.  7%<?a<re».— TheTeatro  di  Apollo, 
in  the  Via  di  Tordinona,  near  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  for  grand  operas 
and  "the  ballet  during  the  Carnival  — 
the  two  lower  tiers  of  boxes  are  ge- 
nerally let  for  the  season,  the  second 
being  occupied  by  the  Roman  nobility 
and  public  authorities;  the  T,  Valle, 
for  operas  and  comedy ;  the  T.  Argen- 
tina, in  the  Via  delta  Rotonda,  for 
opera  and  ballet  in  the  spring;  the 
T.  Metastasio,  near  the  Ripetta,  for 
comedy ;  the  T.  Capranica,  in  the 
Piazza  Capranica,  near  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  for  puppet-shows  or  Marionetti 
during  the  Carnival,  and  in  the  spring 
for  comedy.  There  are  some  minor 
theatres  during  the  Carnival.  The  po- 
pular Fantoccini,  which  were  forbidden 
in  consequence  of  certaiu  allusions 
made  by  the  actors  to  passing  political 
events,  have  recently  been  resusci- 
tated at  a  small  theatre  in  the  Piazza 
della  Valle.  The  price  of  admission  to 
the  pit  in  the  larger  theatres  is  from 


U  to  2  lire.  Persons  going  to  the 
boxes  do  not  pay  for  admittance  at  the 
doors,  as  in  some  other  towns  of  Italy. 
A  box  costs  from  15  to  20  ^uls  a 
night.  During  the  season  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  one  at  the  3  principal 
theatres,  the  Apollo,  Valle,  and  Ar- 
gentina, especially  at  the  first.  The 
best  plan  will  be  to  secure,  if  possible, 
a  part  of  a  box  for  the  carnival,  and 
even  this  cannot  always  be  accom- 
plished. The  performances  commence 
between  7i  and  8  o'clock. 

Cbncerts. — There  are  numerous  pay- 
ing concerts  during  the  winter,  given 
either  by  musical  associations  or  dis- 
tinguished artists,  such  as  Liszt,  Blu- 
menthal,  &c.  Most  take  place  in  the 
S(tia  Dantesca,  a  handsome  hall  near 
the  Fontana  di  Treri,  the  principal 
destination  of  which  is  to  illustrate 
the  Divina  Commedia  b^'  a  series  of 
academic  subjects  by  eminent  mo- 
dern artists.  This  hall  is  open 
daily  (admission  2  pauls),  and  forms  an 
agreeable  lounge,  being  in  the  midst 
of  the  strangers  quarter.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  Divina  Commedia  round 
the  walls  consist  of  27  large  subjects : 
annexed  to  it  is  a  saloon,  with  stereo- 
scopes, newspapers,  and  a  collection  of 
ancient  paintings,  for  sale. 

§  51.  PM6/ibi^^sftwfe.— The  Carnival 
commences,  properly  speaking,  after 
New  Year's  Day,  and  continues  until 
the  beginning  of  Lent ;  although  the 
gaieties  in  the  Corso  and  the  masking, 
when  pemutted  by  the  police,  take 
place  only  during  the  last  10  days, 
always  excepting  the  Sundays  and 
Fridays.  On  tJie  Saturday  week  pre- 
ceding Ash  Wednesday,  the  opening 
of  the  festivities  is  announced  by  the 
tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol, 
after  which,  generally  between  3  and  4 
o'clock — but  this  depends  on  the  time 
of  sunset,  from  which  all  hours  are 
reckoned  connected  with  festivals — the 
Governor  of  Rome  proceeds  in  great 
pomp  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  fol- 
lowed by  the  senator  and  the  high 
municipal  authorities,  preceded  by  their 
guards  bearing  on  poles  the  pieces  of 
silk  and  embroidery  to  be  distributed 
afterwards  as  prizes  to  the  winners 
in  the  horse-races.    About  2  on    the 
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other  days  the  crowd  assemble  in 
the  Corso,  where  the  pelting  with 
coflsfitB,  mmnfactured  for  the  purpose 
with  flonr  and  plaster  of  Paris,  is  car- 
ried on  until  nightfall,  all  the  windows 
and  balconies  being  gaily  decked  out 
ind  filled  with  the  Roman  beau  mmde. 
The  amusements  of  each  afternoon  end 
▼ith  a  horse-race.  The  horses  haye  no 
riders,  but  are  urged  on  by  balls  and 
plates  of  metal,  covered  with  sharp 
spikes,  suspended  fVom  their  backs. 
The  prises  are  either  pieces  of  rich 
TeWet  or  sums  of  money  varying  from 
•10  to  100  Bcudi,  which  were  formerly 
famished  by  the  Jews,  who  were  even 
themselTes,  in  bygone  days,  compelled 
to  nee  on  foot  for  the  amusement  of 
the  Christian  population.  The  horses 
are  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  Corso 
by  a  piece  of  canvas  stretched  across 
the  street  at  the  Ripresa  de'  Bar- 
beri,  which  derives  its  name  iVom 
the  Sarbary  horses  that  formerly  con- 
tended iat  the  prizes.  The  Thursday 
and  the  last  2  days  of  the  Carnival  are 
the  most  exciting ;  the  whole  city  seems 
then  to  be  congregated  in  the  C!orso. 
The  diversions  end  on  the  evening  of 
Shrove  Tuesday,  with  the  Afoccoli,  when 
every  one  in  the  windows  and  in  the 
streets  appear  with  tapers,  and  endea- 
TOOT  to  blow  out  the  lights  of  each 
other.  The  Corso  is  illumiaated  in  this 
vay  fix>m  one  extremity  to  the  other 
as  soon  as  the  last  horse-race  is  over, 
and  when  the  darkness  has  set  in,  the 
Tindows  of  the  houses  being  filled  with 
people  holding  lights  in  their  hands 
the  scene  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  extraordinary  attending  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Carnival.  This  brilliant 
scene  closes  at  1  hour  after  the  Ave 
Maria,  or  about  7}  o'clock,  when  the 
middle  and  lower  orders  retire  to  the 
theatres,  and  the  higher  to  suppers 
given  by  the  principal  Roman  families 
to  their  relations  and  intimate  friends, 
to  bury,  as  it  is  styled,  the  Carnival. 
The  Octcher  Festical. — On  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  in  October  the  lower  orders 
assemble  about  the  Monte  Testaccio, 
vheie  they  amuse  themselves  with 
dancing  and  games.  This  is  the  great 
holiday  of  Rome,  and  nowhere  are  its 
people  seen  to  so  great  advantage.  The 


Artists'  Fistival,  managed  by  the  Ger- 
man Club,  took  place  at  the  begmnin^ 
of  May.  Artists  of  all  nations  assembled 
at  an  early  breakfast,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  in  procession  to  some  pic- 
turesque site  in  the  environs,  such  as 
Cerbara,  4  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore  and  near  the  Anio,  or  to  the 
environs  of  Fidense,  5  m.  outside  the 
Porta  Salara.  After  an  incantation  to 
the  Sibyl,  singing,  speechifying,  and 
distribution  of  mock  orders,  &c.,  there 
was  a  cold  dinner  about  1  p.m.,  followed 
by  horse-racing,  spear-throwing,  &c. 
This  amusing  festival  has  been  sus- 
pended of  late  years,  but  may  be  re- 
vived when  political  passions  have 
calmed  down. 

The  principal  Church  Ceremonies 
and  Festirals  are  described  in  our 
account  of  the  following  basilicas  and 
churches: — St.  Peter's,  St.  Giovanni 
di  Laterano,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S. 
Andrea  delle  Fratte,  S.  Antonio,  SS. 
Apostoli,  Ara  Cccli,  S.  Carlo  in  Corso, 
S.  Francesca  Romana,  Gesu,  S.  Mar- 
cello,  S.  Marco,  S.  Maria  sopra  Mi- 
nerva, S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  S.  Tomasso  degli  Inglesi,  La 
Trinita  de'  Pellegrini:  but  the  tra- 
veller who  takes  an  interest  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  will  do  well  to 
provide  himself  with  \\ieDinrio  Romano, 
an  Almanac  published  annually  at  the 
Stamperia  Camerale— it  costs  1  paul, 
and  the  festivals  for  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  different  churches  of  Rome 
are  accurately  given  in  it;  or  with 
the  Annee  Liturrjique  a  liotne,  par  le 
Chanoine  Barhier  de  Montault,  sold  at 
^Spithover's,  which  contains  >  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  ch.  ceremonies 
as  well  as  useful  general  information 
on  relics  and  ecclesiastical  functions ; 
the  same  bookseller  has  also  published 
little  volumes  on  Church  Ceremonies 
at  Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  Easter, 
the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,&c. : 
a  very  useful  system  has  been  adopted 
at  Piale's  newsroom,  of  sticking  up,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  week,  a  Ust  of 
all  the  ceremonies  that  are  to  take 
place,  the  different  sights  worth  see- 
ing, the  museums  and  private  galleries 
that  are  open,  &c.,  on  each  day. 

§  52.  Presentations  to  the  Popc,—mXs 
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to  be  presented  to  His  Holiness  during 
their  stay  at  Rome,  the  following  in- 
formation may  prove  useful. 

All  foreigners  desiring  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  must  hare  an  ap- 
plication to  that  effect  addressed  to 
Monsignore  Maestro  di  CamarOy  or  Grand 
Chamberlain,  by  the  representative  of 
their  country  to  the  Holy  See.  As  re- 
gards the  ^glish,  who  have  no  such 
official  (the  British  Consul  not  being 
considered  as  a  diplomatic  agent  by 
the  authorities  at  the  Vatican),  and 
especially  Protestants,  the  application 
must  be  made  through  some  private 
channel.  British  Roman  Catholics  will 
experience  no  difficulty  through  the 
functionaries  attached  to  the  Papal 
Court  amongst  their  ecclesiastical 
countrymen  settled  at  Rome.  As  to 
Americans,  there  being  a  consular 
agent  accredited  from  the  United 
States,  they  will  only  have  to  follow 
the  same  routine  as  other  foreigners. 

Gentlemen  are  received  in  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Pope  on  week-days ; 
ladies  only  on  Sundays,  and  in  one  of 
the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  it  being 
contrary  to  etiquette  to  admit  females, 
except  of  Royal  blood,  into  his  Holi- 
ness's  apartments. 

Persons  soliciting  to  be  presented 
are  informed  generally  a  few  days 
before,  and  by  a  notice  from  the 
Maestro  di  Camera,  that  they  will  be 
received  at  a  certain  hour,  in  general 
about  midday ;  they  can  either  present 
themselves  in  uniform  or  in  evenina 
dress  without  gloves ;  they  are  ushered 
individually  into  the  Pope's  cabinet 
by  the  Maestro  di  Camera.  It  is  the 
etiquette  that  Protestants  should 
show  the  same  mark  of  respect 
to  His  Holiness  as  they  do  on 
bein^  presented  to  their  own  sovereign, 
by  kissing  his  hand.  Roman  Catholics 
will  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  towards 
the  head  of  their  Church  to  kiss  the 
Pope's  foot  or  knee,  or  to  make  such  an 
obeisance  as  to  show  they  desire  to  do  so. 
The  mode  of  addressing  His  Holiness 
is,  in  Italian,  Santita  or  Santo  Padre ;  in 
French,  which  the  present  Pope  speaks 
fluently,  Samteti  or  Saint  Pere, 

The  presentation  of  ladies,  except  in 
the  case  of  crowned  heads  or  royal  prin- 


cesses, only  takes  place  on  Sundaysv 
after  the  Pope's  dinneHiour.  Thej- 
assemble  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
Vatican  Museum,  generally  in  the 
apartment  which  formeriv  contained 
the  pictures,  and  can  bring  their 
children  with  them,  to  obtain  the  bene- 
diction of  His  Holiness ;  arranged  in  a, 
line  as  at  most  continental  presenta* 
tions.  The  Pope,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  Camerieri  Segreti,  or  deputy 
chamberlains,  who  introduces  them, 
walks  past  each,  addressing  them, 
kindly,  and  giving,  when  asked,  his 
benediction,  a  &vour  highly  prized  of 
course  by  all  Roman  Catholics,  who 
generally  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
opportunity  to  have  rosaries  and 
crucifixes  blessed.  Ladies  must  appear 
in  black  dresses  and  vdls,  and  be 
punctual  at  the  place  and  hour  ap- 
pointed in  the  notification  from  the* 
Maestro  di  Camera.  It  is  usual  to  give 
a  small  gratuity  to  the  messenger,  & 
cavalry  soldier,  who  conveys  the  latter 
document  to  the  addresses  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  presented. 

§  53.  BOHAN  NOBIL1TT,  TITXJES, 
RANKS,  &C. 

One  of  the  frequent  subjects  of  in- 
quiry amongst  our  countrymen  who* 
visit  Rome  regards  the  history  and 
constitution  of  its  nobility,  the  rela- 
tive ranks  in  society,  and  how  these 
ranks  are  determined.  As  there  is  no 
book  in  which  this  information  can  be 
readily  obtained,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  m  a  work  like  this,  whose  object 
is  to  convey  information  on  all  matter* 
that  can  interest  the  British  visitor^ 
to  insert  a  brief  notice  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreigner 
should  be  informed  that  the  institu- 
tion of  nobles,  or  what  we  designate 
under  the  general  term  of  nobility,  i» 
very  different  in  Italy  from  what  it  is 
in  our  own  country,  where  the  designa- 
tion of  nobleman  is  confined  to  those- 
who  belong  to  the  peerages  of  the  three 
kingdoms  or  their  more  immediate 
relatives,  and  to  which  they  have 
been  raised  either  in  their  own  persona 
or  in  that  of  their  ancestors  by  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  in  Te#ara.  for 
many  of  our  countrymen  may  desire 
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serrices  rendered  to  the  country  at 
large.  In  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  as 
in  many  towns  of  Italy,  the  nobili^  is 
a  parely  mnnidpal  creation  or  insti- 
tution,— the  civic  authorities  acting 
independently  of  the  soTereign  almost 
as  the  Court  of  Aldermen  of  London 
or  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
in  their  corporate  capacities,  mignt, 
but  having  no  power  to  confer  tides, 
properiy  speaking  ;  and  so  it  has  hap- 
pened, as  we  have  stated  in  another 
of  these  Guides  {Handbook  of  Cent 
Italy,  p.  190),  that  several  towns  of 
Tuscany,  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
right  of  creating  nobles,  by  inscribing 
their  names  on  a  register  pompously 
deagnated  as  the  Libro  (fOro,  had  car- 
ried this  practice  to  an  absurdly  ridi- 
culous extent.  In  thus  dubbing  ple- 
beians with  nobility,  such  municipali- 
ties have  had  no  right  to  afiBiz  the  titles 
which  have,  in  so  many  instances, 
been  abusively  assumed,  especially  by 
foreigners,  and  by  none  more  fre- 
quently than  by  our  own  countrymen, 
in  general  so  avid  of  this  kind  of  flimsy 
distinction. 

The  abuse  in  creating  nobles  by  the 
municipality  of  Rome  (the  Senator 
and  Conservators)  had  become  so  great 
in  the  last  century  that  Benedict  A.1V. 
found  it  necessary  to  place  a  limit  on 
it.  By  a  decree  issued  in  1746 — the 
bull  headed  Urbem  JRomam  —  it  was 
ordered  that  no  one  in  future  should  be 
added  to  the  roll  of  nobility  who  had 
not  by  themselves  or  their  ancestors 
filled  certain  high  municipal  fuDctions, 
and  fixing  the  number  of  nobles  at 
187  at  the  period  in  question,  to  be 
designated  as  the  Roman  Patriciate— «V 
Patriziato  Bomam  —  out  of  whom  60 
were  selected  of  the  most  ancient  and 
celebrated  fiunilies,  under  the  name 
of  Conscript  Nobles  (NobUi  Corucritti), 
It  was  further  decreed  that  hereafter 
no  one  should  be  added  to  the  Patri- 
xiato  Romano  who  had  not  rendered 
important  services  to  the  city,  and 
vhoae  name  was  to  be  submitted  before- 
hand to  a  commission,  entitled  the  Con. 
greffozioM  Araklica,  for  their  approval 
and  sancdott,  always  excepting  mem- 
bers of  the  fiunily  of  the  reigning  Pon- 
tifi: 


At  present,  therefore,  the  Romaa 
nobility  consists,  according  to  the  last 
published  list,  of  about  180  persons, 
under  the  general  designation  of  Patri- 
ziato Romano^  out  of  which  have  been 
selected  60  of  the  most  noble  and  heads 
of  families  under  that  of  Nobili  Con- 
tcritti, 

TUies  of  Nobility.^  As  we  have 
already  stated,  the  municipal  body 
of  the  Capitol,  in  granting  letters  of  no> 
bility,  possesses  no  right  of  conferring 
titles.  The  titles  borne  by  the  Roman 
nobles  are  those— 1st,  of  Princes  and 
Dukes,  o£Eicically  designated  as  Roman 
Barons  {Baroni  Bomani),  but  more 
generally  known  as  Roman  Princes 
{Prinoipi  Bomrmi)  ;  2nd,  of  Marquises 
and  Counts  {Marcheai  and  Conti)  ;  3rd, 
of  Knights  or  Chevaliers  {Cavalieri),  a 
designation  given  individually  to  all 
who  wear  a  Roman  Order,  to  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  yery  generally  to  younger 
sons  of  the  titled  nobility.  Most  of  the 
Roman  Princes  have  derived  their 
titles  from  the  Popes  of  their  re- 
spective families :  such  are  the  Boon- 
compagnis,  Borgheses,  Aldobrandinis, 
Rospigliosis,  Altieris,  Chigis,  Cor- 
sinis,  and  Braschis ;  others  from  im- 
perial or  royal  creations,  as  the  Co- 
lonnas,  Dorias,  Odescalchis,  and  Ceesa- 
rinis ;  a  third  class  from  investiture 
by  the  Pope,  as  by  any  other  tem- 
poral sovereign,  as  the  Caetanis,  Mas- 
simos,  and  Gabriellis ;  whilst  a  fourth 
category  embraces  those  Princes  who 
have  acquired  their  honours  by  the 
weight  of  their  purses  in  purchu- 
ancient  fiefs  which  carried  with  them 
ducal  or  princely  titles,  but  to 
assume  which  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope  is  always  a  necessary  preli- 
minary. These  latter  titles  are  gene- 
rally possessed  by  noni  homines,  who 
have  accumulated  wealth  in  trade,  the 
Torlouias,  Graziolis,  &c.;  aiKl  it  is 
by  the  latter  means  that  some  foreign- 
ers have  succeeded  of  late  years  in 
obtaining  the  titles  of  Roman  Princes. 
None  of  the  ducal  or  princely  titles 
are  of  very  remote  date ;  the  oldest  is 
probably  that  of  the  Duke  of  Ser- 
moneta,  the  talented  head  of  the 
great  baronial  house  of  Caetaoi.  The 
princely  titles  of  the  Orsinis  and 
6  a 
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Colonnas    date  from  the  15th    and ' 
16  th  centuries. 

As  to  the  Utles  of  Marquises  and 
Counts,   it  is  probable  that  several 
who  bear  them  -vould  find  it  difficult  i 
to  exhibit  their  diplomas  of  creation :  ^ 
many  of  them  derive  them  possibly  < 
from  small  feudal  tenures.    It  is  well  { 
knomi   with    what   laxity   titles    ofi 
this  kind  were  created:  in  some  of 
the  proyinces,  as  we  believe  was  the 
case  in  certain  parts  of  France,  every 
head   of  a   family    of  noble   blood 
assumed  the  title  of  Marquis ;  indeed, 
it  is  stated  that,  in  the   March  of 
Ancona,  when  Sixtus  Y.,  who  was  a 
native  of  it,  was  importuned^  by  his 
countrymen  for  honorific  distinctions, 
he  gn^nted  the  right  of  bearing  the 
title  of  Count  to  all  of  noble  blood 
at  the  period.      In   addition  to  the 
nobility  inscribed  on  the  Zibro  (TOro 
of  the  Capitol,  there  exists  at  Rome  a 
large  class  of  provincial  nobles. 

Ranks.  —  Touching  the  respective 
ranks  of  the  Roman  Patricians,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  convey  precise  rules 
tp  the  foreign  visitor.  In  Hotmn  society ^ 
Cardinals,  as  Princesof  the  Church, take 
the  first  place ;  and  according  to  the 
respective  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons  to  which  they  belong,  and 
in  each  order  to  the  date  of  their 
creation,  except  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  who,  as  a  matter  of  coui^ 
tesy,  is  allowed  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  members  of  his  particular  order. 
Princes  and  Dukes  come  next—and, 
although  not  always  strictly  followed, 
in  the  order  of  their  creation,  as  with 
the  members  of  the  British  Peerage, 
always  excepting  the  heads  of  the 
Colonna  and  Orsini  families,  who,  in 
their  quality  of  hereditary  Princes  at- 
tending on  the  throne  (Prmctjpt  Assis^ 
tenti  al  Soglio)^  take  precedence  of  all 
their  compeers.  Adopting  this  view, 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  princely 
houses  will  stand  in  the  following 
order,  according  to  their  date  of 
creation  —  to  each  name  is  annexed 
the  feudal  Utle  of  the  individual,  and 
the  approximate  date  of  its  being  con- 
ferred on  their  respective  families :  thus 
— Caetani,  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  dates 
from    1503 ;    Buoncompagni,   Duke 


of  Sora,  Prince  of  Piombino,  1580; 
Borghese,  Prince  of  Sulmona,'  1601  ; 
Ottobuoni,  Duke  of  Fiano,  1601 ; 
Lante,  Duke  of  Bomarzo,  1631;  Doria 
Pamphily,  Prince  of  Landi,  1644; 
Ghigi,  Prince  of  Campagnano,  1655 ; 
Altieri,  Prince  of  Viano,  1670;  Strozzi, 
Duke  of  Bagndo,  1685 ;  Pallavicini, 
Prince  of  G^cano,  1688  ;  Odescalchi, 
Duke  of  Bracciano  and  Sirmio,  1689  ; 
extinct,  but  re-established  in  favour 
of  the  Milanese  family  of  Erba,  who 
married  the  last  heiress;  Sfurza, 
Duke  Sforza-Cesarini,  1697 ;  Rus- 
poli.  Prince  of  Cervetri,  1709  ;  Aldo- 
brandini,  by  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  last  Prince  created 
in  1717.  Prince  of  Rossano  in  1769 
Santa  Croce,  Duke  of  Oliveto,  1718 
Rospigliosi,  Prince  of  Zagarolo,  1722 
Corsini,  Duke  of  Casigliano,  1731 
Barberini,  Prince  of  Palestrina,  1738 
Gabrielli,  Prince  of  Prosede,  1762 
Braschi,  Duke  of  Nemi,  1781 ;  Mas- 
simo, Prince  of  Arsoli,  1826;  Mas- 
simo, Duke  of  Rignano,  1828;  Tor- 
Ionia,  Duke  of  Poll,  1847  ;  Torlonia, 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Civitella  Cesi, 
Duke  of  Ceri,  1840 ;  Prince  del 
Drago,  1851  ;  Hardouin,  Duke  of 
Galiese,  1862  ;  Bandini,  Prince 
Giustiniani  Bandini,  1863 ;  Prince 
Lancelotti,  1865.  The  Dukes  Salviati, 
GrazzioH,  &c.,  derive  their  titles  from 
foreign  fie&  and  creations  ;  and,  al- 
though nobles,  cannot  strictly  be  con- 
sidered as  Roman  Princes. 

With  respect  to  the  minor  Roman 
nobility.  Marquises,  Counts,  &c.,  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  any  general  rule  by 
giving  a  list  of  them  in  the  order  of 
precedence ;  perhaps  in  society  that  of 
age  will  be  the  safest.  An  exception, 
however,  must  be  made  as  reimrds 
four  families — the  Marquise's  of  Pa- 
trizzi,  Serlupi,  Sacchetti,  and  Theo- 
doli — who  occupy  au  intermediate  posi- 
ition  between  the  Roman  Princes  and 
inferior  nobility,  under  the  name  of 
Nobles  of  the  Canopy  (Nobili  del  Dal^ 
dacohino\  from  having,  amongst  other 
privileges,  that  of  placing  the  feudal 
throne,  with  the  olue  parasol  and 
kneelinff  cushion  of  the  Princes  and 
Dukes,  in  their  antechambers. 

As  to  the  political  privileges  of  the 
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Roman  Patricians  senenllj,  thejr  have 
been  mach  reduced  in  modem  times  ; 
still,  and  owing  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  law  of  primogenitore,  they 
are  the  owners  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  landed  proper^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  the  in- 
comes of  a  few  exoeeding  100,000 
scudi  (20,000  pounds)  annoally.  They 
possess  the  finest  palaces,  on  the  fronts 
of  which  they  are  entitled  to  place  the 
armorial  sMelds  of  the  reigning  Pontiff 
and  of  the  municipali^,  &e  em- 
blaxoned  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  a  right  also  en- 
joyed by  all  foreign  diplomatic  agents. 
They  hold  the  highest  offices  at  the 
Pope's  Court.  They  enjoy  reserved 
places  at  all  the  great  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies.  The  Princes  and  Dukes 
maintain  in  their  antechambers  the 
throne  and  canopy  or  baldacduno,  a 
souTenir  of  their  once  feudal  or  baro- 
nial jurisdiction,  and  are  privileged  to 
bear  a  blue  silk  umbrella  and  kneel- 
ing cushion  on  public  occasions,  as 
the  Cardinals  do  a  red  one.  In 
point  of  ancient  lineage,  the  Caetanis, 
O)lonnas,  Orsinis,  and  Massimos  can 
perhaps  trace  the  longest  and  most 
historical  line  of  ancestors;  but  it 
would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  discuss  the 
claim  of  the  latter,  as  some  have  done, 
to  a  descent  from  Falnus  Mazimus, 
although  they  have  added  as  heraldic 
motto  to  their  armorial  bearings  the 
celebrated  Cunctando  resUtuit  of 
Ennios ;  as  it  would  be  idle  to  examine 
the  pretensions  of  the  Santa  Croces  to 
be  descended  from  Valerius  Publioola, 
or  the  Mutis  from  Mutius  Scsevola. 
Many  of  the  great  baronial  families 
of  mediaeval  Rome  no  longer  exist — 
the  Savellis,  Frangipanis,  Crescenzis, 
Contas,  &c.,  are  now  extinct. 

It  is  a  general  usage  amongst  the 
princely  houses  of  Rome  for  the  head 
to  assume  the  name  of  the  family  only, 
and  the  eldest  son  on  his  marriage 
the  title  of  their  hereditary  fief— thus, 
Prince  Borghese's  eldest  son  is  Prince 
of  Sulmona ;  Prince  Piombino's,  Duke 
of  Sora;  Prince  Chigi's,.Prince  of  Cam- 
pagnano;  Prince  Doria's,  Prince  of 
Yabnontone ;  Duke  Massimo's^  Duke 
of  Rignano,  &c.  The  rule,  however, 
is  not  absolute,  for  the  Duke  of  Ser- 
moneta's  eldest  son  bears  the  title  of 


Prmce  of  Teano,  a  Neapolitan  fief  of 
the  Caetanis.* 

As  to  ecclesiastical  titles  and  ranks: 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  are  allowed 
by  courtesy  to  take  precedence  of 
Roman  Prmces  and  Dukes;  but  not 
prelates  in  general,  whose  ranks  are 
determined  by  Uie  offices  they  hold  in 
the  ecclesiastical  or  administrative 
hierarchy.  A  simple  Prelate,  gene- 
rally designated  as  Monsignore,  is  en- 
titled to  precedence  over  priests  alone. 
It  is  an  error  amongst  foreign  visitors 
to  Rome  to  consider  every  prelate  as 
a  Bishop,  and  to  place  them,  as  has 
often  occorred  in  English  society,  even 
before  British  peers  who  have  occu- 
pied the  highest  posts  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

As  regards  the  rules  of  rank  amongst 
diplomatists,  they  are  the  same  at 
Rome  as  elsewhere.  Ambassadors,  of 
course,  as  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  their  sovereigns,  take  the 
first  place,  and  ought  even  of  Car- 
dinals, although  the  latter  privilege 
is  genarally  waived  in  favour  of  the 

•  The  Editor  has  received  the  following  note 
on  ih«  Roman  nobility  from  a  friend,  the  talented 
head  of  one  of  i  ta  most  Illustrious  fiunilies,  which 
may  prove  Interesting  to  the  English  visitor:— 
"  The  nreat  barons,  such  as  the  Colonnos,  Cae- 
tanis, Orsinis,  &c.,  held  their  fiefs  as  a  sort  of 
Sovereign  Princes,  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
Gi^itoline  nobility.  Many  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, were  of  very  ancient  lineage,  such  as  the 
Massimis,  Mutis.  Patrizxis,  &c.  As  the  Capito- 
llne  families  (JVoftfli  Conncrilti)  became  extinct, 
and  enough  did  not  remain  to  furnish  the  Cort" 
tervatorit  who  were  appointed  by  drawing  lots 
fi^m  among  them,  the  municipality  or  Com' 
mune  di  Rama  added  to  them  many  other  noble 
families,  who  were  designated  as  JVbU2t  AacriUi, 
and  afterwards  others  of  lower  rank.  At  every 
period  the  Senator  of  Jiome  held  his  nomination 
from  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Consalvl  deprived  the 
barons  of  their  feudal  rights,  and  so  destroyed 
the  Camera  del  Barani,  without  giving  them 
any  compensation. 

•*The  name  of  Municipality,  or  Municipio, 
was  given  by  Pius  IX.  to  what  was  formerly 
called  the  Commuw  di  lioma ;  at  the  same  time, 
a  new  Libro  d'  (h-o  for  the  Capitoline  noUUty  was 
created  by  Cardinal  Altieri  mixing  np  with  the 
Ab&tZt  CoMcritU  the  old  baronial  lamilies.  who 
were  not  much  flattered  at  the  proceeding ;  and 
many  oUiers  of  recent  origin,  in  some  cases  of 
low  extraction. 

••  Properly  speaking,  the  head  of  each  noble 
family  should  bear  the  most  ancient  title  belong- 
ing to  his  house,  and  the  eldest  son,  on  his  mar- 
riage, the  seoond  in  point  of  aatiquity.  These 
titles  are  sometimes  the  family  name  Qn  the 
case  of  the  Caetanis),  and  sometimes  derived 
fh>m  their  feudal  ^lossesslons." 
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members  of  the  Sacred  College.  Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary  go  before  Roman 
Princes;  not  so  ministers  resident, 
charges  d'afiaires,  &c.,  although  those 
of  some  of  the  small  German,  and  still 
less  important  South  American  States, 
may  pretend  to  do  so. 

In  the  relations  of  English  with  the 
Roman  nobility,  it  vlU  be  the  safest 
and  most  polite  course  to  give  prece- 
dence to  Cardinals  and  Roman  Princes 
before  members  of  the  British  peerage. 
But  it  -vould  be  out  of  place  to  do  the 
same  as  regards  the  ordinary  prelates, 
monsignori,  &c.,  and  all  the  minor 
ranks  of  Marquises,  Counts,  &c.,  many 
of  Irhom  possess  no  real  claim  to  the 
titles  they  assume,  especially  the 
younger  sons,  who  often  will  take  the 
title  of  the  heads  of  their  family,  their 
proper  designation  being  dei  Confi,  or 
dei  Marchesi.  It  is  thus  that  as  many 
as  half-a-dozen  Marquises  and  Counts 
may  be  found  to  belong  to  one  family. 
The  assumption  of  the  title  of  Prince  or 
Duke  by  the  jounger  members  of  the 
baronial  families  is  equally  unautho- 
rised, although  they  will  always  rank 
by  courtesy  as  Dukes'  sons,  as  in  the 
British  peerage. 

§  54.  Municipal  Government.  —  The 
province  of  the  Comarca  of  Rome 
contained,  according  to  the  last 
census,  a  Pop.  of  about  326,509,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  city.  It  embraces 
the  districts  Tivoli,  Subiaco,  Palestrina, 
the  towns  of  Frascati,  Albano,  and  the 
Agro  Romano,  or  the  district  more 
immediately  adjoining  the  city.  The 
Comarca  is  ^vemed  by  a  president, 
always  a  cardinal,  his  authority  only  ex- 
tending to  the  country  outside  the  walls 
of  Rome,  the  city  itself  being  under  the 
direction  of  the  municipal  body  and 
the  director-general  of  police.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  Comarca  is  assisted  by 
a  council  of  men  of  property  and  family, 
appointed  hy  the  government. 

The  mumcipal  body  of  the  capital  con- 
sists of  a  senator  (always  belonging  to 
one  of  the  patrician  families),  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope  for  6  years,  but  may 
be  continued,  of  8  conservators  (conser- 
vatori),  and  of  40  councillors.  The  con- 
servators and  councillors  have  been  in 
the  first  instance  named  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  are  in  future  to  be  elected  by 


their  own  body  with  the  adjunction  of  2" 
delegates  from  each  of  the  Rioni  or 
quarters  of  the  city ;  their  time  ofoflSoe- 
is  also  for  6  years,  but  they  can  here- 
elected,  one  half  going  out  by  rotation 
every  3rd  year.  The  duties  of  me  oenator 
and  his  council  are  purely  mnnicipal«. 
the  police  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Di- 
rector-General. By  a  recent  organisn- 
tion  of  the  municipal  body,  one  half  of 
the  conservators  and  councilors  must 
be  selected  from  the  nobility  and  large 
proprietors,  the  other  amongst  the  middle- 
classes  and  the  tradespeople.  The  ma- 
nicipality  hold  their  meetings  at  the 
Capitol,  the  Guildhall  or  H6tel  de  Ville 
of  modem  Rome. 

The  police  of  Rome  is  entirely  under 
the  Director-General  of  Police,  or  Go- 
vernor of  Rome,  a  hifh  ftmctionary,. 
subordinate  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  who 
has  the  prisons  and  inferior  criminal 
courts  in  his  attributions.  Under  him 
are  the  presidents  of  the  14  Rioni,  who- 
are  selected  amongst  the  noble  fiunilies  ; 
they  must  have  received  a  legal  educa- 
tion, and  are  charged  with  the  surveil- 
lance of  their  difiereut  quarters ;  they 
enjoy  also  a  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  U> 
the  amount  of  5  scudi ;  but  the  secret 
and  political  police,  as  well  as  the  pass- 
port department,  are  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  Director- 
General,  whose  residence  and  offices 
are  in  the  palace  of  Monte  Citorio. 

§55.  T/te  Population  of  Rome  at 
Easter  of  1867  'was  215,573,  exclusive 
of  strangers,  including  7360  Papal 
troops,  according  to  the  official  re- 
turns. It  has  been  gradually  increasing 
for  the  last  10  ;^ear8.  It  was  153,000 
in  1800,  from  wmeh  it  decreased  gradu- 
ally until  1813,  when  it  was  onl^ 
117,900;  fW>m  then  to  1856  it  had 
been  constantly  on  the  increase,  when  it 
reached  178,798.  The  average  number 
of  births  in  the  last  9  years  has  been 
5637,  and  of  deaths  5766 ;  showing  that 
the  increase  in  the  population  has  arisen 
from  immigration.  The  number  of 
priests  (including  30  cardinals  and  35 
bishops)  and  friars  is  2362,  and  of  nuns 
2215.  The  total  number  of  persons 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
including  priests,  monks,  and  youths  in 
colleges,  6227  ;  of  nuns  and  females  in 
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schools  and  charitable  establishments, 
4M5.  The  resident  Jewish  population 
is  4872:  they  are  still  compelled  to  live 
in  the  Ghetto^  or  Jews*  quarter — a  bar- 
benras  system,  only  now  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Stales  of  the  Church,  although 
a  relaxation  of  that  rigid  rule  has  b^en 
recently  made,  by  allowing  some  of  the 
most  respectable  to  have  shops  and 
coonting-hooses  beyond  the  precincts 
of  their  filthy  quarter.  There  were 
only  457  resident  Protestants.* 

*  Tbe  f<AowIng  table  (taken  from  the  Goyeni' 
mrat  netnrns  printed  at  tbe  end  of  last  year) 
of  tbe  popalathm  of  the  Eternal  City  bi  1866-67 
(exdndbig  vMton)  may  bu«rest  the  statlaticai 
inqttber:— 

Ctodbialft SO 

Btabopa 35 

fYiestg  and  peraons  in  boly  orders   .     .       1469  ■ 
PupOs  deattaied  for  holy  orders  ....   828 

Monks  and  frian 2832 

^'ao^  Sisten  of  Charity.  &c.      .     .     .       2215 
Ecclesiastical  population  of  both  sexes. 
7409,  or  a  little  above  3  per  cent  of 
the  whole. 

Popila  in  colleges 258 

Female  papila  In  sdioota  and  nunaeries     .  1642 

PeraoM   bi   diarltable  estabUshments :  ),^.^ 

men,  775;  women,  1088    ....     j  ""^^ 

Nomber  of  families 42,313 

males 104.403 

females 98.383 

maiTied  men  ....  37.941 
married  women  ....  40,830 
unmarried  males  .  .  .  36,016 
unmarried  females   .     .     .    29,204 

Sbldiers 7360 

Priaoaen 310 

Heterodox,  chiefly  Protestants  ....    457 

Jews 4650 

bi  ISSS  tbe  increase  of  the  population  had 
be<n  4872,  dilefly  axisbig  fTom  inmilgration  firom 
the  pTOTlDces  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Tbe  annaal  births  amount  to      .  284  per   loa 
.       deaths  for  men   .     .  3*12        „ 
MS 
2-38 
2M4 

,  „        nuns  .     .  2-93         „ 

There  are  61  amvents  for  men,  and  71  for  fe* 
nMles;  27  ooUeges  with  1086  pupils ;  and  68  e»- 
tabUsfameDta  directed  by  nnns,  for  the  education 
of  feUMlea,  with  1642  pupils. 

Tbe  most  numerous  religious  urderF,  In  all 
2^32  (maleaX  are:— 
Fraadaoaiis:  Obaenrant  fHars  ....     198 

^  Reformed 168 

,  Oonrentuals 71 

^  Buonaventurists  ....      46 

Oapactns 198 

Dominicans 139 

Cumentfls 138 

Augnstlnians 136 

Benedictines  and  OUvetans 53 

QunaUoiese,  Osterdans,  Carthusians,  kc. .    1 02 

Jesulta 333 

OmoM  regular,  Theatins,  Somaschl,  &c.  .    163 


The  streets  of  Rome  are  in  general 
narrow,  and  paved  with  small  pyra- 
midal masses  of  lava,  quarried  near 
rAcqnacetosa,  beyond]  the  baulica  of 
San  Paolo,  and  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  the 
tomb  of  Cflicilia  Metella,  on  the  Via 
Appia:  the  Ck>r80  and  the  Via  del 
Borgo,  the  street  leading  to  St.  Peter's,, 
are  the  only  ones  whidi  have  a  foot- 
pavement  on  the  sides.  They  were- 
for  the  must  part  lighted  with  oil- 
lamps;  but  of  late  years  the  streets 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
the  Corso,  and  many  of  the  principal 
thoroagh&res,  have  been  lighted  with 
gas,  as  ultimately  the  entire  city  will  be, 
thanks  to  an  English  company,  who 
have  erected  very  extensive  works  on 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Several 
of  the  main  lines  of  streets  are  long  and 
handsome,  broken  by  frequent  open 
spaces,  or  piazzas.  The  town  is  well 
drained  by  a  network  of  sewers  chiefly 
on  lines  of  the  ancient  Chaar, 

§  56.  Books  on  Borne. — ^As  no  city 
has  had  so  many  books  written  on. 
its  history,  topography,  arts,  and  in- 
stitutions  as  Rome,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  notice  the  thousandth  part  of 
them  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  we 
must  confine  onrselyes,  therefore,  to 
point  out  those,  chiefly  of  modem  date,, 
which  will  be  the  most  useful  in  afford- 
ing accurate  information  to  our  c<mntry> 
men  who  resort  to  the  Eternal  City  oa 
its  monuments,  antiquities,  works  of 
art,  &c.  We  have,  to  the  best  of  onr 
ability,  endeavoured  to  incorporate  in 
the  present  volume  all  that  will  be 
re<^uired  by  the  great  majority  of 
visitors. 

Of  the  more  modem  monuments  of 
Rome,  the  late  Professor  Nibby's  Boma 
Modema,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1839,*  will  be 
found  perhaps  the  most  detailed  and 
accurate  description.    It  forms  a  suite 

Oratoriana 25 

Different  smaller  Orders lOSO 

Of  females  or  nuns,  2218  :— 

SacreOoBur 132 

Dominicans I2a 

Teresbms m 

Benedictines 163 

ClaTii»8es,orofSanta(aibira 100 

•  Roma  nell*  Anno  iiDOOCXxxvm.,  descritta 
da  Antonio  Nibby.  4  vols.  8to.  Roma,  1889-41. 
Fisrte  ii.  Modema. 
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to  his  more  elaborate  work,  the  Borwx 
AnHoa,  Both  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure reproduced  in  an  English  form 
by  Mr.  Donovan,  a  clergyman  of  the 
convent  of  SS.  Apostoli,  who  has  added 
details  on  various  subjects,  more  parti- 
cularly connected  with  English  history, 
and  of  interest  to  British  travellers, 
and  very  usefulinformationonOhristian 
edifices  and  worship  in  early  times.* 

Of  the  PaUices  of  Rome,  M.  Leta- 
rouilly's  JSdifices  de  Rome  Modeme,  3 
vols.  4to.,  although  left  unfinished 
by  its  author,  is  the  most  complete 
work. 

Of  the  innumerable  guide-books  in 
Italian,  Frendi,  and  English,  the  greater 
number  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less 
reproductions  of  that  published  by 
Vasi,  in  the  last  century.  We  must  ex- 
cept those,  however,  of  Fea  and  Mel- 
cUorri,  which  have  greater  claims  to 
originality,  their  authors  having  been 
men  of  learning  and  ori^nal  research. 
The  Roma  e  auoi  Contomi  of  the  latter 
author  is  perhaps,  for  the  information 
it  contains,  the  best  guide  that  has 
hitherto  appeared,  but  the  general 
arrangement  is  defective,  f  Robello's 
Gidie  de  Rome  is  one  of  the  latest,  but 
it  is  full  of  errors,  and  written  in  a 
disagreeably  pedantic  s^le.  Of  Piatt- 
ner's  and  Uhrlich's  abridgment  of  the 
Beschreibimg  we  will  speak  hereafter. 
Dr.  Braun's  Rambles  through  Rome,X 
forming  the  first  part  of  his  book  en- 
titled Ruins  and  Museums  of  Rome,  and 
translated  by  its  author  into  English, 
is  in  a  great  measure  a  r^svm€  of 
Canina's  views  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ments, arranged  aocordinff  to  localities, 
and  spread  over  five  days  excursions. 

The  modem  writers  on  the  topo- 
graphy, monuments,  &c.,  of  ancient 
Rome  may  be  classed  under  two  heads 
— ^the  Italians  and  the  Germans.  The 
latter,  of  the  school  of  Niebuhr  and 
Bunsen,  have  printed  much  on  the 
subject,  but  in  a  spirit  of  contradiction 

•  Rome  Ancient  and  Modem,  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Donovan,  DJ).  4  vols.  8vo. 
Rome,  1843. 

t  Ouida  Metodioa  dl  Roma,  e  suof  Coniornl, 
dal  March.  G.  Melchiorrl.  1  vol.  12mo.  Roma, 
1856. 

t  The  Rnins  and  MnseuroB  of  Rome,  by  Emll 
Braun.    1  vol.  12mo.    Brunswick,  1854. 


to  all  arehsBologists  of  the  Italian  school 
who  preceded  them  in  the  same  branches 
of  research. 

Amongst  the  Italians  the  great  autho- 
rity of  the  present  day  is  the  late 
Commander  Ganina,  the  president  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
most  eminent  among  the  Roman  archee- 
ologists  of  modem  times:  he  has 
illustrated  the  ancient  monuments  of 
the  city  in  an  admirable  manner, 
uniting  as  he  did  the  talents  and  in- 
formation of  the  antiquarian  and  scho- 
lar with  those  of  the  architect,  his 
more  immediate  profession.  Of  Ca- 
nina's works  the  most  generally  useful 
will  be  found  his  Indicazione  Topo- 
grafica ;  *  accompanied  by  a  large  map, 
it  forms  an  admirable  topographical 
guide  to  Rome  as  it  stood  during 
the  Imperial  period,  and  consequently 
to  most  of  the  antiquities  still  existing. 
This  work  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
views  of  the  monuments  as  they  now 
exist,  generally  in  ruins,  with  the  same 
restored  on  the  opposite  page.  A  very 
useful  complement  to  the  Indicazione 
had  been  prepared  by  its  author  be- 
fore his  death,  and  has  been  published 
by  his  heirs,  the  Esposizione  Topografica 
di  Roma,  nelle  tre  prime  Epocfte,  and  in 
which  the  description  of  the  ci^  during 
the  ante-Roman,  Kingly,  and  Consular 
periods  is  given,  forming,  with  the 
Indicazione,  which  may  1^  considered 
its  continuation  over  the  Imperial 
period,  a  complete  topography  of  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  world.f  Per- 
sons who  wish  to  obtain  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  these  ancient  edifices  will 
do  well  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  Roma 
Antica,X  4  vols,  fol.,  by  the  same  anthor, 
which  is  accompanied  by  elaborate  en- 
graved plans  and  topographical  details 
of  each  edifice  and  locality.  Indeed, 
the  Roma  Antica  may  be  said  to  have 
superseded   all    the  works   that    pre- 

*  Indicazione  Topografica  dl  Roma  Antica,  del 
Cbmmeodatore  Luigl  Canlna.  1  vol.  Svo.  ^Rome, 
1850. 

t  EiposfEione  Topografica  di  Roma  Antica, 
nelle  tre  prime  Epoche,  Anteromana,  Reale,  e 
Conaolare,  del  Ck>mmendatore  Luigl  Canina. 
1  vol.  Svo.    1855.    Published  only  in  1858. 

t  Gli  Edifi^  di  Roma  Antica  e  sua  Campagna, 
divisa  in  due  Seziooi.  Sezione  i..  La  Citta,  4 
vols,  folio.  Sezione  n..  La  Campagna,  2  vols, 
folio.    Roma,  1865-5S. 
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ceded  it  on  the  monmueiits  of  ancient 
Home.  Canina's  works  can  be  pro- 
cured at  Spithdver'6  Library. 

The  several  works  of  Professor  Nibby 
on  ancient  Rome  are  a  mine  of  dili- 
gent research.  His  Mure  di  Roma  and 
Foro  Somano  will  well  repay  a  perusal. 
All  his  laborioofi  researches  were  em- 
bodied, a  short  time  before  his  death, 
in  his  JRoma  Antica* 

Of  works  in  the  English  language 
may  be  cited  those  of  Messrs.  Forsyth, 
Burgess,  Barton,  Sir  6.  Head,  and  Mr. 
Donovan,  already  referred  to. 

An  able  article  on  ancient  Rome 
has  been  published  in  the  2nd  vol. 
of  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geo^graphy.  It  is  written  with 
great  erudition,  &imess,  and  talent; 
and  as  it  enters  more  fully  than  our 
space  has  permitted  into  questions  of 
cla»ical  and  topographical  criticism, 
we  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
a  valuable  archseological  supplement  to 
this  Handbook.  It  has  been  recently 
published  in  a  separate  foruLf 

The  visitor  will  find  in  Professor 
Ramsaj's  *  Manual  of  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties '  a  mass  of  useful  topographical, 
archsological,  and  historical  informa- 
tion seldom  to  be  met  with  in  so  con- 
cise and  clear  a  style ;  it  will  form  a 
very  useful  companion  to  this  Hand- 
book, and  is  accompanied  by  woodcuts 
of  the  principal  ancient  monuments.^ 

Lord  Broughton's  *  Italy  *  will  afford 
some  interesting  notices  on  a  few  of  the 
monuments  of  Rome,  written  originally 
a5  illustrations  to  the  4th  canto  of 
*  CUlde  Harold.'  As  such  they  possessed 
more  interest  than  they  do  now  in  1868 ; 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  author, 
in  republishing  them,  has  preferred 
abiding  by  the  dicta  of  the  older  autho- 
rities, overlooking  the  light  that  has 
been  thrown  upon  most  of  the  objects 
noticed  during  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  later  researches  of 
Canina  appear  to  have  been  almost 
nnknown  to  the  noble  author. 

•  Nibby,  Ronu  nell'  Anno  VDCGCXxxnn. 
{'arte  L  Antica.    2  vole  Svo.    1838-39. 

t  Andeot  Rome,  by  ThomM  H.  Dyer.  1 
ToL  8to.    London,  1864. 

t  X  Manual  of  Roman  Antlqaitles,  by  Wm. 
Ranaay,  K.A.,  Profeaaor  in  the  University  of 
<i\atmm.    ivoi.  8to.    6th  edit.  Lcndon,  1862. 


The  reader  will  derive  much  instmc- 
tion,  conveyed  in  a  very  elegant  style, 
from  the  perusal  of  the  late  M.  Ampere's 
work,  *L'Histoire  Romaine  h.  Rome,' 
founded  on  its  monuments,*  which 
their  talented  author  had  made  for 
man^  years,  and  on  the  spot,  the  object 
of  his  researches  and  studies. 

The  principal  work  of  the  German 
school  is  the  Beschreibung  der  Stadt 
i2om,t  commenced  in  1838  and  com- 
pleted in  1842,  by  Bunsen,  Plattner, 
Rostell,  Gerhard,  Uhlrichs,  &c.,  with  a 
few  contributions  of  an  earlier  date  by 
Niebuhr.  It  forms  a  very  detailed  guide 
to  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  city,  by  persons  of  learning, 
industry,  and  research  long  resident  on 
the  spot.  The  principal  contributor  in 
the  archsBological  department  was  the 
late  Chevalier  Bunsen,  at  one  time  Prus- 
sian minister  in  England;  in  the  portion 
relative  to  the  modern  city,  its  palaces, 
churchest  &c.,  Mr.  Plattner.  The  mode 
in  which  the  work  was  published,  at 
long  intervals  between  the  volumes,  and 
its  consisting  of  a  series  of  separate 
incompletely  connected  dissertations, 
render  its  perusal  unsatisfiEU^tory,  and 
detract  from  its  merit  as  a  guide; 
whilst  its  systematic  opposition  to  all 
those  who  preceded  in  the  study  of  the 
topography  and  determination  of  the 
monuments,  in  unsettling  the  mind  of 
the  visitor,  takes  &▼&/  much  of  his 
interest  in  the  sites  of  classical  anti- 
quity with  which  he  is  surrounded. 
The  plates  with  whidi  the  JBesckrei- 
hung  IS  accompanied  are  copied  from 
other  works,  and  are  too  few  for  its 
illuatcation.  No  part  of  the  environs  of 
Rome  are  touchea  upon  in  the  Beschrei- 
hung.  Persons  unacquainted  with  Ger- 
man will  find  a  clear  and  impartial  ac- 
count of  the  views  of  the  archsologists 
of  the  Beschreibung  in  tiie  article  Rome 
of  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography. 


•  *L'Hlstoire]  Romaine  k  Rome,  par  J.  J. 
Amp^e,  de  1' Acad^mie  Ftan^ise.'  2  vols,  svo.. 
Park,  1862,  extending  to  tbe  Invasion  of  the 
Gauls;  tbe  2  rabseqaent  vols,  embracing  to 
fbe  Reign  of  Constantine. 

f  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.  6  vols.  8vo. 
and  Atlas.    1830  to  1842. 
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An  abridgment*  of  the  Beschreibimg 
was  published  in  a  single  volume  in 
1844  by  Plattner  and  Uhrlichs,  and 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  most 
recent  views  of  the  German  authors  on 
Rome;  it  is  in  feet  their  Handbook, 
and  that  used  generally  by  their  coun- 
trymen. The  most  recent,  and  perhaps 
most  remarkable  work  in  German  on 
Rome,  its  history,  andent  and  medi- 
eval antiquities,  8cc„  is  Baron  Alfred 
de  Reumonfs  'Geschichte/  in  progress 
of  publication,  t 

A  vast  number  of  works  have  ap- 
peared on  the  museums  and  galleries 
of  Rome.     As  regards  statuary,  the 
Museo  Pio  CleTnentino  stands  unrivalled.  I 
Dr.  Braun,  in  the  2nd  part  of  the  work 
above  referred  to,  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture,  both  in  the  public 
and  private  collections.    The  author, 
in  his  notices,  has  perhaps  aimed  more 
at  bringing  forward  his  own  peculiar 
views  on  ancient  art,  than  conveying 
to  his  reader  the  artistic  merits  and  his- 
tory of  the  objecte  noticed.    Touching 
art  in  the  abstract  the  author's  views 
are  very  German.  Persons  interested  in 
the  architecture  of  the  more  early  Chris- 
tian edifices  of  Rome  will  find  excellent 
plans  of  all  of  them,  with  a  copious 
explanatory  text,  in  Canina's  Tempi 
Christiani  ;X  in  Hubsch's  *  Monumens 
de  r  Architecture  Chrdtienne,'  §  of  the 
Basilicas  in  particular  in '  Die  Basiliken 
Christichen  Roms,'  by  Guttensohn  and 
Knapp,  1  vol.  fol.,  ^ith  an  explanatory 
introduction  by  Bunsen ;  and  of  laany 
of  the  churches,  not  only  of  Rome,  but 
of  Southern  Italy,  in  Schults't  •  Bau- 
denkmaler,'  4  vols.,  with  aUas,  1863. 
Fontana's  work  on  theChurchesof  Rome 
contains  a  number  of  good  outline  illus- 
trations and  plans  of  the  most  remarkable 
Christian  edifices  in  the  modern  city 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  of  the 

*  BMcihreRrang  Boms  ein  Anssng  aus  der  Be- 
scbT«lbang  der  Stadt  Rom,  von  Ernst  Plattner 
nnd  Ludwig  Ubrlichs.    1  voL  Bvo.    1845. 

f  Geachichte  de  Stadt  Rom,  von  Alfred  tod 
Reumont.    3  vols.    8vo.    1867-S9. 

1  Richerche  sairArchitettnre  par  propria  del 
Tempi  Christiani.    ivol.fol.    Roma.  1846. 

(  Monumens  de  rArchltectore  Chr^tienne 
depoifl  Constantin  Josquli  Charlemagne,  par 
Henri  Hub«aL    1  vol  fol,  ParMSes.     ,.^^ 


principal  works  of  art  oonUiined  in 
them,  accompanied  by  a  concise  expla- 
natory text;  It  will  prove  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  Ecclesiastical  MoDuraents 
in  the  Capital  of  Christianity.*      A 


very  useful  supplement  to  the  latter 
will  be  found  in  Tosi*s  work  on  the 
Sepulchral  Monuments  of  the  1 5th  and 
16th  cent.,  the  best  period  of  this  de- 
partment of  art.t 

On  the  environs  of  Ronae  the  most 
generally  useful  works  will  be  found 
to  be  Nibby's  Viaggi,  and  especially 
his  more  recent  one,  the  Dintwni  di 
Rxma,X  3  vols.  8vo.,  and  Sir  William 
Gell's  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Ftci- 
nity,^  In  both  works  the  localities  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  with  descrip- 
tions of  their  present  state,  their  ancient 
remains,  &c.  In  Nibby's  work  these 
notices  are  much  more  detailed  and 
better  founded  on  personal  observation, 
whilst  there  is  greater  space  devoted  to 
the  recent  history  of  each  place,  its  more 
modem  monuments,  &c.  Both  are  ac- 
companied with  very  indiflPerent  maps, 
which  have  been  entirely  superseded  by 
the  later  accurate  Austrian  and  French 
surveys.  .  ,    , 

Canina,  who  published  at  vanons 
times  a  series  of  notices  on  several  of 
the  more  interesting  sites  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Rome,  collected  them  together 
in  a  large  work,  a  short  time  before 
his  death— GK  Edifizi  Anttchi  dei  Coti" 
tomi  di  Roma,ll  which  forms  a  suite 
to  his  Roma  AnticOf  and  embraces^  in 
its  descriptions  all  the  important  sites 
of  ancient  Latium;  those  of  Etmria, 
bordering  on  the  latter,  being  given 
in  his  Etruria  Maritima:  in  the  pre- 
sent publication  the  several  classical 
localities  are  arranged  according  to 
the  great  highways  issuing  from  the 

•  Raocolta  delle  Mlgllorl  Chlese  dl  Roma  e 
Saburbane,  da  Giacomo  Fontana.  4  vols.  fol. 
Romo,  1853-66.  .„     ,     -,  .  - 

+  DescriszloDi  de'  Monmnenti  Scpolcrali  del  xr. 
e  zTi.  Seooll,  nelleChieae  di  Roma.  5  vols.  foUo. 

t  Analld  Storico-Topografioo-Antiqnaiia  del)a 
Carta  da'  Dintomidi  Roma,  di  A.  Klbbj.  3  vols. 
8V0.    Roma,  184S-4S.  „.  .   .. 

A  The  Topography  of  Rome,and  its  Vidnity, 
with  Notes  by  Bunboxy.    l  vol.  svo. 

II  Oil  Edifixl  Anticfai  del  Oontoml  dl  Roma, 
dal  Com.  Laigl  Oanlna.  2  vols.  fol.  Roma,  lase. 
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citj,  on  or  near  which  they  are  situ- 
ated: they  indude  the  Via  Appia, 
the  sites  on  the  Albon  and  Tiisculan 
Hills,  the  Ports  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  line  of  coast  to  Antium ; 
Preneste,  Gabii,  Tivoli,  and  the  Yalley 
of  the  Ajoio ;  the  vhole  accompanied  by 
a  large  Map,  in  6  sheets,  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  its  encircling  mountains  and 
Tallejs,  and  elaborate  plans  and  resto- 
rations of  all  the  ancient  monuments 
still  standing.* 

Upon  the  fine  arts  generally  the 
most  useful  works  for  the  Tisitor  will 
be  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  '  His- 
tory of  Painting  in  Italy/ 1  Kugler's 
*  l^Uan  Painting, 't  Miss  Farquhar*s 
'  Dictionary  ;'  §  and  ibr  sculpture, 
Mr.  Perkins's  *  Tuscan  Sculptures/ 1| 
many  of  the  works  described  in  it 
being  at  Some. 

The  best  information  on  the  mosaics 
in  the  churches  will  be  found  in  Ciam- 
pini's  Monumenta  Vetera,  3  Yols.  fol. 
1757 ;  and  still  better,  in  the  work  now 
in  course  of  publication  by  Spithover, 
Mutaci  delle  Chiese  di  Roma,  with  very 
neat  chromo-lithographic  copies  and 
descriptive  notes  by  Cav.  di  Rossi. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker's  pamphlet,  On  the 
MosakgcfEome  and  Bavenna,  Lond.  1 866, 
although  incomplete  in  many  respects, 
may  be  consulted. 

On  the  medisval  history  of  Rome, 
very  little  attended  to  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Dedine  and  FaU  bv 
Gibbon,  the  reader  will  derive  much 
useful  information  on  the  princijpal 
events  of  the  period,  and  many  in- 
teresting topographical  details,  from 
Dr.  Gregorovius'  work,  5  vols,  of  which 
have  appeared,  and  embrace  to  the 
reign  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  when  com- 
pleted it  will  come  down  to  the  sack 
of  Rome  in  1527  by  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon  :  f  and  from  Mr.  Dyer's  more 

*  For  works  on  the  catacombs  and  early 
Christian  moaaments,  see  pp.  341-343. 

t  (^owe  and  Cavalcaselle,  History  of  Paint- 
tog  in  Italy,  from  the  2nd  to  the  16tb  century. 
iyola.  Sto.    LoDdoD,  1869. 

:  Kagler,  Handbook  of  P^nUng;  Italian 
Scfaoolfl.  Edited  by  Sir  Charles  EasUake.  2 
Tola.  S^a    London. 

4  DictloDaiy  of  Painters. 

ft  C.  M.  Pertdna,  Toacan  Scnlptore.  2  Tola, 
royal  Svo.    London,  18S3. 

^  Oescfalchte  der  Stadt  Bom  im  Mittelaltcr. 


recently  published  *  History.'*  The 
promised  work  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  on 
the  Styles  of  Building  of  Ancient  and 
MedisBval  Rome  (not  yet  published),^ 
may  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  Uie 
library  of  the  artistic  and  arcbseologicak 
visitor  to  the  Eternal  City.^ 

§  57.  Jfcqfa  of  Rome  and  its  Environs, — 
As  regards  the  topographical  details  and 
physical  features  of  Uiecountry,  the  map,, 
in  4  sheets,  published  in  1857  by  the 
French  I>ep6t  de  la  Guerre,  is  the  be8t;§ 
and  next  to  it  that  of  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment, forming  a  part  of  the  general 
map  of  Central  Italy.  ||  The  Roman 
Topographical  Department  {Officio  del 
Censo)  has  published  a  map  of  the 
province  in  which  Rome  is  situated,, 
m  9  sheets,  on  the  same  scale,  ggjm,  as 
the  French  map ;  but,  except  mat  it 
shows  the  different  classes  of  roada 
more  distinctly,  and  gives  the  names 
and  boundaries  of  the  larger  land- 
holdings,  it  is  inferior,  especially  in 
the  topographical  details,  to  the  French 
and  Austrian  surveys.^  The  map  in  2 
sheets, published  by  the  Roman  Censo  in 
1839,  is  very  accurate,  but,  like  that  of 
General  Molkte  in  1  and  2  sheets  (they 
may  be  procured  at  Spithovei's),  em- 
braces a  limited  extent  of  the  Campagna ;. 
both  have  the  advantage  of  having  most 
of  the  by  roads  and  the  names  of  many 
of  the  farms  marked  upon  them.*^*  Afr 
regards  local  and  antiquarian  details,. 
Canina's  Pianta  Topografica,  in  6  sheets,. 

Stuttgardt,  1859-1863.  An  Interesting  abstract 
of  this  work,  by  a  writer  well  acquainted  with 
the  topography  of  Kome.  hss  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Keview  (Ko.  229). 

•  History  of  Rome.  By  T.  Dyer.  I  yoU 
London.  1866. 

f  The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome. 
By  John  Henry  Psrtcer,  FjS.A..  &c 

t  We  cannot  concur,  In  speaking  of  the 
worlcs  upon  Roman  Archeology,  in  the  state- 
ment  of  this  author  in  one  of  his  recent  pain> 
phlets.  that  amongst  the  "  numerous  works  oa 
the  aiiliqulties  of  Rome  not  one  was  written  in 
an  archaiological  point  of  view  "  (Catalogue  of 
Photographs,  Oxford,  1867). 

6  Oarte  de  U  parUe  Sud-Ouest  des  Etato  de* 
I'Eglise.  red{g6e  au  DepGt  de  la  Guerre,  d'aprbs^ 
la  lYiangulation  et  les  Levies  ex^mt6a  par  les- 
Offlcl^rs  d'Etat'Migor.    Pttris,  1857. 

II  Carta  Topografica  dello  State  Pontifido  fr 
del  Gran  Dncato  di  Toscana.    Vienna,  1854. 

H  Carta  Topografica  dl  Roma  e  Comarca» 
disegnata  ed  indsa  nell'  Officio  del  Censo. 
Roma,  1863. 

•*  See  also  at  p.  471. 
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'will  be  indispensable  to  the  archeeolo* 
gical  excursionist  Piale  has  pub- 
lished a  general  map  of  the  Envi- 
rons of  IU>me,  in  one  sheet,  which 
■will  answer  the  purpose  of  many  visit- 
ors. Of  the  modem  city,  the  best  is 
that  published  by  the  Government, 
Fianta  Topografica  di  Soma,  at  the 
Diresanone  del  Censo,  in  4  sheets, 
Roma,  1866:  there  is  another,  but 
more  antiquated,  by  Cuccioni,  18,  Via 
Condotti,  Pianta  Topografica,  in  2  large 
sheets,  and  a  reduction  of  the  same, 
with  additions,  in  I  sheet,  the  most  con- 
venient pocket  map  for  the  traveller. 
Letarouiily's  map,  m  1  sheet,  is  good, 
and  beautifully  engraved.  Piale's  map 
is  also  good.  Fornari's,  published  in 
1859,  is  the  most  recent  plan  of  Rome. 
Although  coarsely  executed,  it  is  very 
correct  in  its  details,  and  many  of  the 
recent  discoveries  are  more  accurately 
Isud  down  upon  it  than  on  Letarouiily's 
and  Piale's.  It  has  a  great  advantage 
in  the  names  of  the  streets  being 
engraved  upon  them.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  to  our  readers  in 
that  annexed  to  this  Handbook  as 
good  a  plan  as  possible,  founded  on 
the  most  accurate  and  recent  sur- 
veys and  on  our  own  explorations, 
and  ^to  place  on  it  every  detail, 
both  as  regards  the  ancient  and 
modem  city,  which  visitors  will  re- 
quire, so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
burthen  themselves  with  any  other. 
Most  of  the  above  maps  have  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  edifices  marked  on  them ; 
but  for  those  who  wish  to  study  in 
detail  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome 
Canina's  maps  will  be  necessary  — 
one,  of  the  ancient  portion  of  the 
city,  in  15  sheets,  upon  which  all  the 
ruins,  with  the  restoration  of  the  edi- 
fices of  which  they  formed  a  part, 
are  marked;  and  another,  in  4,  ot  the 
entire  city,  with  indications  of  the  mo- 
dem streets  and  of  all  the  ruins. 
The  latter  will  serve  most  purposes 
of  the  classical  traveller.  For  port- 
ability, the  maps  of  ancient  and 
modem  Rome,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
will  be  useful;  although,  from  the 
limited  scale  upon  which  they  are 
coustmcted,   many  interesting  details 


and  names  of  streets  are  necessarily 
omitted. 

The  only  general  work  on  the  Physical 
Geography  and  Geology  of  Rome  and  its 
immediate  environs  is  Broechi's  '  Snolo 
di  Roma,'  1  vol.  in  8vo.,  accompanied 
by  a  topographical  and  geological  map 
of  the  space  within  the  walls.  The 
geologist  will  find,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Sapienza  (see  p.  304),  an  interesting 
collection  of  rocks  and  fossil  organic  re- 
mains, illustrative  of  Brocchi*s  descrip- 
tions, and  made  under  the  direction  of 
that  eminent  naturalist  The  Papal  go- 
vernment is  now  engaged  in  having 
geological  surveys  made  of  its  different 
provinces;  those  of  the  Comarca,  Vi- 
terbo,  and  Civita  Vecchia,  have  been 
nearly  completed  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Ponzi;  our  countrymen 
Professor  James  Forbes  and  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison  have  published  interesting 
papers  on  the  geology  of  the  Latian 
hills  and  of  the  surrounding  Campagua ; 
and  some  excellent  indications  on  the 
same  subject  will  be  found  in  Leopold 
von  Buch's  •  Letters  on  Italy '  (in  Ger- 
man), and  in  a  paper  of  the  Marquis 
Lorenzo  Pareto  on  the  district  N.  of 
Rome.  The  so-called  Geolo^cal  Sup- 
plement to  Cav.  de  Rossi's  work  on 
the  Catacombs  is  a  misapplication 
of  the  term  in  its  generally  received 
sense.  The  most  useftil  works  on  the 
Botany  of  the  environs  of  Rome  will 
be  the  Prodromus  Fierce  J^omaruPy  by 
Professor  Sanguinetti,  in  4to. ;  and  on 
their  Zoology,  Prince  Charles  Bona- 
parte's Fauna  Italica, 

§  58.  Artists*  Stitdios, — Among  the 
characteristics  of  Modem  Rome  cap- 
able of  affording  high  interest  to  the 
intellectual  visitor,  there  are  few  that 
offer  a  greater  charm  than  the  artists' 
studios.  Travellers  in  general  are 
little  aware  of  the  interest  which  they 
are  calculated  to  afford,  and  many  leave 
Rome  without  makine  the  acquaintance 
of  a  single  artist.  In  tne  case  of  English 
travellers,  in  particular,  this  neglect  is 
more  inexcusable,  as  some  of  our  coun- 
trymen are  amongst  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  many 
of  their  finest  works  are  to  be  found 
in  the  private  galleries  of  Great  Britain. 
The  instruction  to  be  derived  in  the 


Borne, 
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studios  of  these  ^ntlemen  is  afforded 
on  all  occasions  in  the  most  obligiDg 
msmier. 

The  following  list  only  embraces 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  artists  of 
Home,  and  more  particularly  those  of 
English  and  American  origin.  A  useful 
little  book  has  been  published  in  Eng- 
lish, «  The  Artistical  Directory,  or  Guide 
to  the  Studios  cf  the  Italian  and  Foreign 
PanUen  and  Sculptors  resident  m  Rome,* 
by  Signor  Bonfigli,  but  which  requires 
revision ;  another  is  in  preparation  at 
SpithoTer's  Library. 

Scu^dors. — Aohtemumn  (German),  93, 
Piazza  del  Capuecini;  his  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  and  a  Deposition,  very  good. 
Afi^iglimi,  X.,  No.  83,  Via  Margutta. 
Bcmoni  (Italian),  73,  Vicolo  del  Bor- 
pchetto,  out  of  the  Via  Babuino,  near  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  a  sculptor  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  many  of  whose 
works  are  in  England.  Bienaimi 
(Italian),  No.  16,  Via  di  S.  Basilio,  one 
of  the  professors  at  the  Academy  of  St 
Luke's.  Bisetti  (Piedmontese),  Wo.  45, 
Vicolo  del  Vantaggio,  a  clever  artist, 
whose  groups  of  Hope  and  Inno- 
cence have  been  justly  admired.  Cctrd- 
freil  (EngUsh),  No.  14,  Via  di  S.  Sebas- 
tianello,  near  Piazza  di  Spagna;  his 
Diana  places  him  in  a  high  rank 
amongst  modem  sculptors.  JBpinay 
(from  the  island  of  Mauritius),  57,  Via 
Ststina,  a  very  talented  artist :  he  has 
executed  some  good  monimiental  sta- 
tiies  in  bronze  for  his  native  island; 
a  group  of  Hannibal  when  young  at- 
tacked by  an  eagle,  emblematical  of 
the  strife  between  Carthage  and  Rome ; 
namerous  busts,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
eessfhl  and  beautiful  being  that  of  the 
Princeis  of  Wales,  H.R.H.'s  best  like- 
ness, in  the  opinion  of  the  royal  family ; 
and  several  female  groups,  &c.  Fbley, 
Miss  (American),  25,  Via  Due  Macelli. 
Oiacometti  (Roman),  No.  41,  Piazza 
T^Tberini ;  his  groups  of  our  Saviour 
and  Jndas,  and  of  Pilate  showing  Christ 
to  the  people,  are  very  good.  Qalletti 
Hioman),  No.  107,  Via  delle  4  Fontane. 
fftseitine  (American),  No.  30,  Via  del 
Babuino.  Hosmer^  Miss  (A  merican).  No. 
1 16,  Via  Marguttn,  one  of  the  very  few 
pupils  of  our  great  sculptor  Gibson ; 
hei-  studio  is  a  bijou  of  arrangement 


and  decoration,  quite  unique  in  its 
kind  at  Rome  or  elsewhere,  and  is  open 
at  all  times  to  the  public,  the  talented 

from  1  to  2  o'clock:  Miss  Hosmer's 
most  remarkable  works  are  her  Sleep- 
ing and  Waking  Fauns,  the  group  of 
Puck,  the  colossal  statue  of  Zenobia, 
her  Beatrice  Cenci,  ftie  tomb  of  Miss 
Falconet  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  delle 
Fratte,  the  fountain  and  metal  gates 
executed  for  Lady  Marian  Alford,  and 
Lord  Browniow,  and  the  jfine  statues 
of  fairies  beloneinff  to  Lady  Ash- 
burton.  Imhoff  (Swiss),  8,  Via  di  S. 
Isidore ;  his  Atalanta  and  Rebecca  are 
admired.  Ives  (American),  39,  Via 
Babuino  ;  the  statue  of  Pandora  is  one 
of  his  best  works.  Albert  B.  Joy 
(English),  No.  6,  Vicolo  S.  Nicola  da 
Tolentino,  exhibitor  at  our  R.  A.  Kelly 
(Roman),  74,  Viadi  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolen- 
tino. Kopf  (German),  9,  Vicolo  degl* 
Incurabili.  Lewis,  Miss  (American), 
8,  Piazza  di  S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino. 
Lwnbardi,  a  talented  artist  from  Brescia, 
Via  Babuino,  close  to  the  ch.  of 
i  Greci;  several  of  his  statues  and 
groups  are  very  graceful  and  admired. 
Macdonald  (English),  No.  7,  Stalle 
de'  Barberini,  out  of  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini:  in  addition  to  some  ima- 
ginative works  of  very  high  order, 
Macdonald    has    obtained    more    re- 

Eutation  for  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
is  busts  than  any  sculptor  in  Rome ; 
he  is  now  at  the  hesul  of  British 
artists  established  in  Rome.  Alexander 
Macdonald,  son  of  the  former,  at  his 
father's  studio,  a  rising  young  artist, 
who  has  already  produced  some  good 
busts.  C.  Matteini  (Roman),  6,  Porta 
Pinciana.  Meyer  (German),  504,  Corso. 
Montagtte  ffandley  (American),  29,  30, 
Via  delle  Lavandare,  Piazza  dell'  Oca. 
Mozier  (American),  No.  54,  Via  Mar- 
gutta, who  has  produced  many  graceful 
statues,  most  of  which  are  gone  to  the 
United  States.  Rinehart  (American), 
58,  Via  Slstina,  who  occupies  the  high- 
est position  amongst  the  sculptors  from 
the  New  World.  Rinaldi  (Roman), 
No.  27,  Via  delle  Colonnette,  in  Ca- 
nova's  Studio,  of  whom  he  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  pupils;  he  is  also 
Professor  at  the  Aotdemy  of  St.  Luke's 
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his  Ulysses  recognixed  by  his  Dofc,  in 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  Collec- 
tion, and  the  Joan  of  Arc,  executed  for 
King  Louis  Philippe,  are  amongst  his 
best  works.  Sogers  (American),  No. 
53b,  Via  Margutta.  Jtoaetii  (Milanese ), 
No.  55,  Via  Margutta  ;  his  Esmeralda, 
praised  by  Victor  Hugo,  has  been  much 
admired.  Simondi  (English),  6,  Via  di 
San  Nicolo  di  Tolentino.  Stebbms, 
Miss  E.  (American),  11a,  Via  di  S. 
Basilio.  Steinhauser  (German),  12, 
Piazza  Barberini.  Stocchi  (Roman), 
No.  28a,  Via  Gesu  Maria,  out  of  the 
Via  Babuino.  Storyt  W.  (American), 
ranks  amongst  the  most  eminent 
foreign  sculptors  at  Rome  since  his 
production  of  the  statues  of  the  Sibyl 
and  Cleopatra,  irhich  were  so  much 
admired  at  our  Great  Exhibition  of 
1862,  since  which  Mr.  S.  has  executed 
statues  of  Sappho  and  Saul,  and  a  monu- 
mental one  of  E.  Everett  for  his  native 
city,  Boston,  and  of  the  great  American 
philanthropist,  Mr.  Peabody,  for  our 
London  Royal  Exchange,  in  bronze: 
Mr.  Story's  studio  at  No.  2,  Via  di  S. 
Nicolo  di  Tolentino,  is  only  open  to 
general  visitors  on  the  Saturdays.  Tene- 
raniy  No.  40,  Via  delle  Colonette,  out 
of  the  Piazza  Barberini,  a  native  of 
Carara,  and  now  the  head  of  the  Roman 
school  of  sculpture,  uniting  the  finest 
dramatic  taste  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
nature  in  his  productions ;  his  Descent 
from  the  Cross  in  the  Torlouia  Chapel 
at  the  Lateran,  his  Wounded  Venus 
and  Pscyhe,  and  his  Angel  of  the  Re- 
surrection, are  among  the  fine  produc- 
tions of  modem  art:  Tenenini's  last 
productions  are  his  statue  of  the  late 
Count  Rossi  in  the  Villa  Rignano 
Massimo  (p.  54),  and  the  monumental 
group  on  the  Tomb  of  Pius  VIU.  at 
St.  Peter's.  Wood,  Shakespeare,  No. 
504,  Corso.  Wood,  Warington,  5,  Piazza 
della  Trinita  dei  Monti.  Ho// (Prus- 
sian), No.  131,  Via  delle  Quattro  Fon 
tane,  of  the  school  of  Thorwaldsen. 

Painters, — Amici  (Roman),  painter  in 
water-colours  of  groups  of  peasantry, 
cattle,  &c.,  author  of  a  good  series  of 
engraved  views  of  Rome.  BenowcUle 
(French),  61,  Via  di  Babuino,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  landscape-painters, 
both  in  oils  and  water-colours,  at  Rome. 


M.  B.  receives  a  limited  number 
of  pupils  at  his  studio,  having  sepa- 
rate rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Brandt,  Otto  (Prussian),  39,  Via  Ri- 
petta,  genre.  Brandt,  Mobert  (Rus- 
sian), No.  39,  Via  Babuino,  landscape 
with  figures.  Bompiani  (Roman),  7, 
Vicolo  del  Vantaggio.  Brennan,  M, 
(English),  76,  Vicolo  Borghetto,  genre 
and  portrait  punter  in  oils,  ^rodsiy  (Rus- 
sian), 46,  Via  di  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolentino. 
Budiannan  Bead  (American),  who  has. 
published  some  vols,  of  poetiy,  59,  Via 
Margutta.  BOhlmcum  (Swiss),  95,  Piazza 
dei  Cappuccini,  Italian  landscapes  in  oils. 
Gimevari{Roman),  1 10,PiazzaBorghese,. 
painter  of  portraits  in  oils  and  chalks. 
Carta,  Caoaliere  (Roman),  Professor  at 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke's  of  Historic 
cal  Painting,  No.  7,  Piazza  Barberini. 
Chapman  (American),  135,  Via  del  Ba- 
buino, landscape-painter,  and  author  of 
an  esteemed  work  on  the  '  Element- 
ary Principles  of  Art.*  Chierici,  33, 
Via  delle  Mercede,  a  talented  artist 
in  oils.  Church  (American),  Vicolo  Bor- 
ghetto, a  landscape  painter  of  great 
merit,  who  has  exhibited  in  London 
views  of  the  Andes,  Rocky  Mountains, 
Falls  of  Niagara.  Cb^/(tftti(Roman\  his- 
torical painter,  Palazzo  Altemps,  Piaz  a 
di  S.  Apollinare ;  Coleman  (English),  No. 
16,  Via  dei  Zucchelli,  out  of  the  Via 
Felice ;  Mr.  C  is  author  of  a  series  of 
very  spirited  etchings  of  animals  and 
scenery,  and  groups  of  cattle  in  the  Cam- 
pagna.  Conaoni  (Roman),  historical,, 
chiefly  for  sacred  subjects,  No.  7,  Vi- 
colo del  Vantaggio.  8,  Corrodi{%m\ss\ 
water-colours.  No.  30,  Via  Angelo 
Custode.  Desoulany  (Enclish),  No. 
33,  Via  Margutta,  one  of  the  most 
talented  amongst  our  English  landscape 
painters.  Few  have  in  modem  times 
invested  the  ruins  and  classical  scenery 
about  Rome  with  a  greater  interest. 
Dunbar  (English),  89,  Via  di  Muro 
Nuovo  in  Trastevere,  water-colours. 
Fhtz  (German),  a  very  talented  painter,, 
chiefly  of  sacred  subjects:  his  studio, 
open  to  visitors  only  on  Saturdays,  is  at 
No.  3,  Via  di  Mario  de'  Fiori.  Fracas- 
sini,  painter  in  oils,  most  eminent  among 
'the  younffer  artists.  Frey  (Swiss), 
I  57,  Via  della  Frezza,  lately  dead,  but 
Ihis  studio  kept  open  by  his  widow 
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vith  several  of  his  works,  GagUardi 
(Boman),  Palazso  Giustiniani,  near 
the  post-offioe,  good  historical  painter, 
chieflr  in  fresco.  HoTnon  (French), 
<6,  Vu  Baboino,  tableaux  de  genre,  in 
(he  andent  or  vhat  may  be  called 
Pompeian  style;  his  Aurora,  pur- 
chased by  the  Empress  of  the  French, 
is  one  of  his  best  works.  Keeley 
Halncelk^  R^,A,  (English),  No.  11, 
Via  della  Purificazione,  Piazsa  Bar- 
berinL  KoHnum  (Dutch),  No.  57,  Via 
■del  Olmo,  near  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
one  of  the  best  copyists  in  minia- 
ture of  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters. 
Lindeaumn  (German),  No.  39,  Via 
Babnino,  landscapes  in  oils  ;  author  of 
a  series  of  handsome  chromo-lithograph 
-v^iewsof  Italian  scenery.  Maes  (Dutch), 
33,  Via  Margutta,  landscapes  and 
figures  in  oils  and  water-colours.  Ma- 
rian^cci  (Soman),  33,  Via  Margutta, 
copyist  in  water-colours ;  he  has  exe- 
cuted many  of  those  of  the  early  Italian 
Masters,  published  by  the  Arundel  So- 
ciety of  London.  Minardi  (Roman), 
Palazzo  Doria,  112,  Piazza  di  Venezia, 
is  conadered  one  of  the  best  draughts- 
men in  Italy,  and  amongst  the  first 
authorities  on  paintings  by  the  great 
masters :  studio  open  on  Mon.  and 
ThoTS.,  12  to  2  o'clock.  McnttUant 
(American),  landscape-painter,  53,  Via 
Margutta.  Moore,  J,  C.  (Euglish),  68, 
Via  Sistina.  landscape  and  water- 
colours.  MiiUer  (Swiss),  60,  Piazza 
Barberini,  landscapes  in  oils  and  water- 
colours.  Ocerbeck  (German),  43,  Via 
<ii  Porta  Pia ;  his  studio  is  open  on 
Sandajs  and  holidays  from  1 1  to  1  p.m. 
to  Tisitors,  when  the  great  painter  is 
^lenerally  Uiere,  and  on  week  days  from 
11  to  12.  This  eminent  German 
was  one  of  the  first  masters  of  the 
modem  school  who  recurred  to  the 
simple  manner  of  the  early  Italian 
painters,  or,  as  it  is  now  designated,  the 
pre-Raphaelite  style.  His  subjects  are 
chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  and 
are  particularly  adapted  to  the  devo- 
tional feeling  which  characterises  the 
period  of  art  which  he  has  adopted  as 
his  model.  Pasqualoni  (Roman),  his- 
torical subjects ;  Palazzo  Giustiniani. 
Possini  (German),  water-colour  draw- 
ings of  architectural  subjects  and  figures. 
Plainer  (German),  No.  16,  Via  di  San 


Isidoro,  for  historical  subjects,  many  of 
which  are  in  England :  Mr.  P.  is  son  of 
one  of  the  most  learned  contributors 
to  the  German  Beschreibung,  and  a 
very  talented  artist  PodesH  (Roman), 
in  great  repute  as  an  historical  and 
fresco  painter.  Poingdestre  (£nfflish\ 
36,  Vioolo  dei  Greci,  a  most  talented 
landscape-painter  in  oils ;  his  subjects  of 
groups  of  animals,  and  his  larf^e  paint- 
ings of  scenery  in  the  Apennmes,  are 
unriTalled ;  none  more  so  than  his  views 
of  Norba,  of  the  mountain-reffion  of 
Gnadagnolo,  and  of  the  marble-^listrict 
of  Carrara.  PoUak  (German),  tableaux 
de  genre.  PorceUi  (Roman),  historical, 
Palazzo  Valentini,  Piazza  dei  Santi 
Apostoli.  Piedel  (German),  No.  55a, 
Via  Margutta,  celebrated  for  the  effects 
of  lights  and  shades  in  his  paintings. 
iZtotere  (English),  86,  Vlcolo  dei  Greci, 
a  very  clever  artist  in  water-colours. 
Eomako  (Austrian),  genre  and  portraits. 
No.  21,  Via  di  Porta  Pinciana.  Sanctis 
(Roman),  portraits  and  historical. 
SeitZt  if.,  No.  1,  Viade'  Capuccini. 
Seitz,  X.,  No.  20,  Via  di  S.  Basilio 
Strutt,  AHkur  (English),  No.  81,  Via 
della  Croce,  uppermost  floor,  a  very 
clever  painter  of  landscapes,  scenery 
about  Rome,  and  groups  of  Roman 
peasantry  and  cattle ;  he  has  produced 
some  large  subjects  of  the  Campagna, 
of  its  aqueducts,  and  of  the  scenery 
along  the  Via  Appia,  so  deservedly  ad- 
mired. Mr.  S.  gives  lessons,  and  can 
be  highly  recommended  as  a  teacher 
for  landscape-drawing  and  painting; 
he  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  book 
of  travels  in  Calabria.  TUton  (Ameri- 
can), 20,  Via  di  San  Basilio.  Wieder 
(German),  39,  Via  Babuino,  historical, 
and  one  of  the  best  pK>rtrait-painters 
in  Rome,  that  of  our  British  representa- 
tive, Mr.  Odo  Russell,  painted  in  1868, 
being  one  of  his  remarkable  works. 
WiUiains^  Penry  (English),  13,  Piazza 
Mignanelli,  close  to  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  without  exception  the  most 
eminent  painter  in  Rome  of  scenery 
and  groups  of  peasantry ;  his  manner 
is  peculiarly  his  own ;  his  feeling  for 
everything  that  is  beautiful  in  nature 
is  combined  with  the  most  delicate 
and  truthful  execution;  his  views  of 
scenery,  with  his  lovely  groups  of 
peasantry,  cattle,  &c.,  are  unrivalled. 
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No  painter  in  modem  times  has  better 
succeeded  in  representing  with  accuracy 
the  outline  of  the  distant  mouutains 
and  the  splendid  colouring  cast  by  an 
Italian  sun  over  the  Campagna,  and 
the  ruins  scattered  over    it.      Yonige, 
J,  B,  (English),  29,  Via  delle  Lavan- 
dare,  Piazza  deir  Oca,  hunting  scenes. 
CoptfisU.—Bottmif  9,  Ripa  di  Fiume. 
Britti,  at  the  Corsini  Gallery.     Cam- 
panile, 77,  Via  della  Croce.     Casabianca, 
Palazzetto    Borghese.      Miss   Chawner. 
Churchy  Miss  (American),  for  copies  of 
costumes,  72,  Via  di  S.  Nicolo  di  To- 
lentino.     Chatelain,  Augiisto,  226,  Via 
di  Ripetta.   Corazza,  8,  Via  Gregoriana. 
Cortazzif  Via  di  Babuino.    Mazzoliniy 
Palazzo  Capranica,  Piazza  di  Monte 
Citorio ;  the  best  copyist  in  Rome,  and 
most  to  be  depended  on,  for  the  larger 
devotional  and  historical  subjects ;  he 
has  always  a  large  stock  of  copies  on 
hand,  visiting  the  different  Italian  gal- 
leries   during    the    summer    months. 
Nannetti,  keeper  of  the  Sciarra  gallery 
of  paintings,  62,   Via    della  Frezza. 
Pagani^  No.  42,  Piazza  Barberini.   (See 
also  at  p.  XX vi.,  §  32). 

59.  Table  of  Moneys^  Weights,  and 
Measures,  in  use  at  Rome,  showing  their 
Ewjlish  Equivalents. — 

By  a  decree  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment the  decimal  system  of  moneys 
in  use  in  France  and  in  other  parts 
of  Italy  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Pontifical  States,  the  unit  beingthe  Lira 
Pontificia,  equal  in  value  and  dimen- 
sions to  the  French  franc;  the  coins 
being— in  gold,  of  100,  .50, 20, 10,  and  5 
lire;  in  silver,  of  6,  2i,  2,  1,  J,  and  \ 
lire;  and  in6ron2r«,of  20,  10,  5,  2 J,  and 
1  centimes,  or  of  4,  2,  1,  },  J  soldi. 

The  general  circulating  medium, 
however,  now  consists  in  notes  of  the 
Banca  Romana  from  five  francs 
upwards  {beware  of  forgeries),  generally 
at  a  discount,  which  varies  with  the 
tate  of  the  foreign  exchanges  of  the  day. 
Still,  as  the  old  Roman  coinage  con- 
tinues to  circulate,  a  table  of  the  prin- 
dpal  ancient  moneys  will  be  useful : — 

Rohan  Coins. 

Gold.  £.    5.    d. 

Scudo=10pauls*   ..=03  llj 
•  At  the  average  rate  of  exchange,  50  paula 
for  a  pound  sterling;  bat  this  Is  constautly 


9  U 
19  10 


Doppia  of  2}  scudi  . .    < 
Gregorino  of  .5  scudi 
Silver. 

Scudo       ..0    3  UJ 

Mezzo  scudo 0    1  ll| 

Papetto,  2  pauls 0    0  10 

Paul  =  10  baiocchi       ..005 
Mezzo  paolo 0    0    2| 

Copper. 
1  buoccho  =  5  quattrini,  about  \d. 
The  following  table  gives  the  re- 
lative   values    of  the    new    and  old 
coinage : — 

Kew  Coinage, 
100  francs  or  lire        = 
50    „      .... 


20 

10 

5 


ac. 

baj. 

18 

60 

9 

GO 

3 

72 

1 

8f> 

0 

93 

lire 

c.  c. 

5 

37  5 

1 

7  5 

0 

53  7 

0 

26  9 

m. 

n^ 

.. 

t^if. 

.. 

33,i 

Old  Coinage, 
Scudo  =  ... 

2  paul  piece  or  papetto 

1  paul     

a     »» 

Measures  of  Length, 
Roman  foot  ss  £ng. 

Roman  palm 

Braccio  of  4  palms      . .    . . 
Braccio,    used   in  measuring 

silk  goods     27 

Canna  of  8  palms       66<]^ 

Roman  mile     ..    ..Eng.yds.   1628 

Measures  of  Capacity. 
Barile  of  wine  ..       Eng.  galls-  12^^ 

Barileofoil     12,'|, 

Bocale Eng.  quarts     \{^ 

Measwe  for  Land. 
The  rubbio     ..  Imperial  acres     4/^ 

Weights. 
Roman  pound  =  Eng.  avdp.  (withia 

a  trifling  fraction)  oz.  12  (11  jjg,) 
Roman  pound  used  in  weigh- 
ing gold  and  silver,  divided 
into  12  oz.  or  288  denari  = 

Eng.  Troy  grs.  5187 

Roman  ounce    432i 

Denaro •  IS 

varying,  according  to  the  rise  or  depreciatk>a 
la  the  valne  of  the  paper  clrcnlation  of  tlK 
Banca  Komana.  All  aooounta  at  hotels  s^^ 
generally  In  lodglng-houseH,  are  paid  in  siliei 
(Kre  effiMixt),-\D.  shops,  In  bank-notes. 
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A,  KiKGLT  PeRTOP. 
B.C. 

7S3  FoQodation  of  Rome  by  Bomalns.* 

716  Noma  Pon^pilios. 

673  TuUua  Ho6tUiu8. 

640  Abciu  Martias. 

616  Tarquliiias  Priacoik 

57d  Serrios  Tnllius. 

S34  Tantniniiis  Saperbas. 

B,  Bepubucav  Pkbios. 

509  Lodos  Junius  Bratas  and  Valerias  Pab- 
lioola,  Oonsulfl.  | 

501  Instltation  of  the  Dictatorship. 
4M  Seoessioa  of  the  Plebeians  to  the   Mons 
Saoer ;  institutioQ  of  the  Tribunes.  I 

433  Ilrst  war  with  Veii,  which  lasted  until ; 
&  a  474.  I 

459  War  with  the  Volscians. 
453  InsUtatioQ  of  the  Decemvh^. 
449  Seomd  seoession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the 

MonsSacer. 
406  Second  war  with  Veli. 
296  YeU  taken  by  Camillus. 
390  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls. 
343  FiTBt  war  with  the  Samnites. 
310  Fttsfc  war  with  the  Latins. 
326  Second  war  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasted 

nnUl  304. 
398  Third  war  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasted 

until  290. 
2S6  last  seoession  of  the  Plebeians. 
2S1  Inraslon  of  Italy  by  Pyrrbus. 
264  FiTSl  Punic  War,  which  lasted  until  241. 
235  War  with  the  Qauls— ended  in  222. 
218  Second  Punic  War—lasted  unUl  201. 
3lS  War  with  the  Macedonians  and  the  Gauls. 
191  War  with  Anttocfaus;  his  defeat  in  190. 
lOT  War  with  the  Llgurians,  until  175. 
171  Third  war  with  the   Macedonians   under 

Perseus. 
149  Third  Punic  War— lasted  until  146. 
146  Destruction  of  Carthage. 
143  Nomantine  War. 
113  War  with  the  Gimbri. 
Ill  War  with  Jugnrtha— lasts  nnUl  106. 
106  Birth  of  Pompey  and  of  Cicero. 
100  Birth  of  G.  Julias  Cicsar. 
90  Social  or  Maraic  War,  ends  In  88— Sylla 

CdosuL 
99  FiTEt  war  with  MIthridates— lasts  until  Si. 
86  Death  of  Caius  Marins. 
82  Sylla  appointed  Dictator;  dies  in  87. 
74  Second  or  Great  War  with  Mithrldates— 
lasts  until  63,  in  the  Consulate  of  Cicero. 


'    65  Catiline's  first  conspiracy;  second  in  63; 

death  in  62. 
I    63  mrth  of  Augustus. 

I    —  First  Triumvirate  (Julius  Ga>sar,  P^mipey, 
I  and  Crassus). 

59  Julius  Onsar  ConsuL 
58  Gasar's  Campaigns  iu  Gaul— the  last  in  50. 
49  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
I    49  Julius  Cesar  Dictator, 
i    48  BatUeofPharsalia. 
44  Assassination  of  Julius  Gsesar,  aged  66. 
43  Second  Triumviiate  (Octavian,  Antony,  and 

Lepidus) ;  death  of  Cicero. 
42  Battle  of  Philippi. 
31  BatUe  of  AcUum. 
30  Death  of  Mark  Antony. 
27  Octavian  proclaimed  fimperor,  as  Augustus, 
being  then  Consul  for  the  seventh  time 
with  M.  Agrippa. 


*  The  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is 
differently  stated  by  ancient  writers;  that  given 
by  Varro,  753  years  before  the  received  com- 
mracement  of  the  Oiristian  sera,  is  generally 
adopted.  Polyblus  gives  750  Gato,  751 ;  and 
Fabius  Plctor,  747.  The  first  of  these  dates  cor- 
Tesponds  to  the  4th  year  of  the  6th  Olympiad  in 
the  Greek  dmmology. 


C.  Ihpxbzal  Pebiod. 


of  reign, 
27  AU 


.ugnstus,  Pontifex  Maximua  In  b.c.  12, 
ffit.36. 
A.n. 
0  Birth  of  our   Saviour,   according  to    the 
common  sera,  or  more  probably  3  years 
earlier,  that  of  the  death  of  Herod,  a.u.c. 
750,  in  the  Consulate  of  Cornelius  Lentulus 
and  Valerius  Messalinus. 
14  Tiberius. 
37  Oaligula. 
41  Claudius. 
54  Nero. 

69  Galba  (Servillus  Solpldus). 
69  Otho. 

69  Vitelllus. 

70  Yespasianus  (Flavins). 

70  Titus  (Flavins  VespasUnus). 

81  Domitianus  (Titus). 

96  Nerva. 

98  Tr^anus  (Marcus  Ulpius). 
118  Hadriauua  (Tnjanus). 
138  Antoninus  (Tllus  vEliuo). 
161  Marcus  Aurclius.  Antoninus  and  Lucius 

Verus. 
180  Commodus  (L.  ^llus  Aurelius). 
193  PerUnax  (P.  Helvius). 
193  Dldius  Julianus. 
193  Pescennlus  Niger. 
193  Septimius  Severus  (Lucius). 
211  Caracalla  (M.  Aurelius  Antoninus). 

217  Macrinus. 

218  Elagabalus  (Marcus  Aurelius). 
222  Alexander  Severus  (M.  Aurelius). 
235  Maxlminus  (Pius). 

238  Gordianus  1.  and  iL 
238  Pupienus  (Maximus). 

D.  Coelius  Albinus. 
238  Gordianus  III. 
244  PhiUppus. 
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Home. 


Been* 


(Fl.   Valerius)    the    Great. 
II.,  Maxentius,  Haxlmianus. 


349  Dedus  (G.  Messtns  Qalntu  Tn^anus). 

Gallus  (C.  Vibins  Treboaianaa). 
252  Voloalaniu  ^millaQaa. 
353  Valerianaa  (P.  Lidnius). 

Gallleuna  (P.  Udnlua). 
261  Gallienua,  Macrianua,  Valena,  Calponilua 

Piao,  Aureolua,  Odenathua. 
368  CUTidiiia  (Gothicua). 
270  Aarelianua  (L.  Domitlus). 
3T6  Tadtua  (M.  CUudiaa). 
276  Florianoa. 
276  Probua  (M.  Anreliiu). 
381  Oarna  (M.  Aaretioa),  Oarlnua,  and  Nmneri- 

anus. 
284  DfoclfiUanna  (a  Valerius),  M( 

305  GoDstantiua  (Fl.  Valerius). 
Oaleriua. 

306  Conatantinua 

Mazimlnua 
337  GonatanUnua  IL 

GonstauUua  XL 

Oonstans. 
360  Julian  the  Apostate  (Flavloa  Glarna), 

363  Jovlanua  (Flayius). 

364  ValenUnian  L  (Valens). 


DIVISION  OF  THE  EMPIBK 

Wkbtkbv. 
364  Valentinlanua  and  Gratianoa. 
376  Grattanua  and  ValeDtinlaaiia  U. 
383  Valentinianus  U. 
395  Honoriua. 
425  Valentinlanua  III. 
455  Petronius  Maxhnua. 
455  Avitus  (FlaviuB  CoBcIUna). 
467  Marjoranus  (Julius). 
461  Severus  (Libins). 
467  Antbemiua  (Proooplua). 

472  Oiyblus  (Anidua). 

473  Glycerins  (Flavins). 

474  Nepos  (Julius). 

475  Romulus  Augustulua. 

Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Eastebv. 
364  Valens. 

379  Tbeodosius  the  Great. 
383  Arcadius. 
395  Arcadius. 
408  Tbeodosius  II. 
450  Pulcheria  and  Mardanua. 
457  Leo  I.  (Flavins). 
474  Leo  IL 
474  Zeno. 
491  AnastaaiusL 
518  Justinus  I. 

527  Justlniau  (times  of  Belsarlus  and  Narsca) 
566  Justinus  II. 
578  Tiberius  IL 
582  Mauritius. 
«02  Phoca5. 
610  Heracllus. 

441  Heracliqs,  Constantinus*  and  Heracleonaa. 
441  Gonstans  IL 
668  Gonstantinus  IL 


Brpuk 

til  t«ig«. 
A.D. 

686  Juatfnianus  n. 

711  Phillppus  Bardanea. 

713  Anaataaiua  IL 

716  Theododus  IIL 

718  Leo  IL  (laaurienats}. 

741  Gonstantinus  IV.  (Copronvmua). 

776  Leo  IV. 

780  Gonatantinaa  V. 

797  Irene. 

803  Nioephoms. 


U<T  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  CELF^ 
BRATED  MEN  IN  ROMAN  ULSTORY. 
— Hiatoriana  (n) ;  Poeta  (p) ;  Generals  (g)  ; 
Orators  (o) ;  Stoteamen  (s).* 

Agrippa,  Marcoa  Vipaanlua  (o)  Bjc  63-12 

Ammianus  MaroeUinua  (m)       fl.  about  a.d.  38u 

Bellsarins  (g) aj>.  50S-5e3 

Camillus(o) bx.367 

Casdodorus  (h) aj>.  468 

Cato  the  Gensor  (s) B.C.  234-189 

Gato  of  Utica  (s) bx:.  95-46 

Gatnllns(p)    .     .  *. Bjc.  87-57 

Cloero  (o,  a) B.a  106-43 

Glaudian(p)        fl.A.D.  3S0 

Diodorus  Siculna  (h)      .     .     .     .        fl.  a.d.  8 

Dion  Gaasins  (u) a.d.  155-220 

EnniuB  (p) fl.  Bjc.  220 

Eutropius  (h)      ......       fl.  a.d.  61 

Gellins  Aulus  (b) aj>.  117-lSO 

Gracdina  Sempronins  (a)     .      fl.  about  b.c.  163 
Graodius  Tiberius  (8)    ....  &.&  154 

Hannibal  (o) bjc  247-163 

Horace  (p) Bjc.  65-9 

HortendUB  (o) B.C.  104-50 

JnRurtha(o) bx.  104 

Julius  Gsesar  (a,  H,  a)     ....     Bia  100-44 

Juvenal  (f) about  a.d.  80 

Lepidus,  M.  JEmilius,  Triumvir  (s)       fi.  b.c.  42 

Macer  (h) bjc.  110-66 

Mark- Antony  (g) B.C.  83-30 

Marius.  Caius  (o) B.a  157-86 

Martial  (p) a  j>.  43-104 

Mithridatea  the  Great  (o)    .     .     .     ^jc.  131-62 

Narses  (o) a.d.  478-567 

Ovid  (p) B.C.  43  to  A  J>.  IS 

Perdua  (p) a.d.  31-62 

PlautU8(p) fl.  about  Aj>.  184 

Plntorch(iO fl.  about  a.d.  85 

Pliny  the  Elder  (h,  o)   .     .     .     .      a.d.  23-79 

Pliny  the  Younger fl.  a.d.  feS 

Pollio,  Asinius  (h)     .     .     .     .  B.a76  to  a.d.  4 
Pompey  theGreat(o,  a).     .     .     .     b.c.  106-48 

Polyblus  (h) B.C.  204-132 

Procopius  (H) A J>.  495-565 

Propertius  (p) b.c.  B2-lii 

Pyrrhua  (c) b.c.  318-273 

Quintilian  (h) a.d.  40-90 

Regulus,  AtiUua  (o)  .     .     ,      fl.  about  b.c.  255 

Sallust  (h) B.C.  86-34 

Scipio  Alricanua  (o) b.c,  219-185 

•  When  the  years  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
the  individual  are  known  with  tolerable  accuracy 
Uiey  have  been  inserted,  otherwise  the  period 
when  they  flourished. 
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SdpfoAiHeairos  Minor  (o)  .    .    .   B.a  186-129 

ScipioAstttticQ8(o) &a  190 

SefMca  (h) B.0. 61  to  a.d.  46 

Ndooios  ApoUJnaria a.d.  431-484 

.Stodiis(p) AJ).  61-96 

StiliciM>(o) AJ>.  395 

SueUmloa  (a) AJ>.  10 

:^11a(C8) B«.  138-78 

TadtnsCH) A.©.  61-113 

Ter«Doe  (p) ba  196 

Ttballui  (p)* 8.C.  64-13 

Valerias  Maxinras  (b)   .     .    .     .  a  j>.  15 

irArrai,Terentlii8  (n)  ....  n.o.  116-28 
VelleioB  Patarculiu  (h)  .  .bjC.  19  to  aj>.  13 
VlngU  (F) B.C.  tO-19 


B1SH0F8  AND  POPES  OF  SOME. 

VCHSOf 

A.D. 

42  SLFMar. 

66  St.  Liniu  of  YdteTTa. 

67  St.  dement*  Bome. 
78  St.  Anadetos.  Athens. 

100  St  Erarlstns,  Bethlehem. 
109  St.  Alexander  I.,  Rome. 
119  St.  Siztoa  L.  Bome. 
137  St.  Tele»pbonu.  Greece. 
139  St.  Higinns,  Athens. 
142  St.  Pins,  Aquil^a. 
157  St.  Anicetos,  Syria. 
168  Su  Soter,  Fondl. 
177  St  ElenlheriuB,  Nkopolis. 
193  St.  Tktor  I.,  Africa. 
202  St  ZepbjTinus,  Rome. 
219  St  Osllxtos  L,  Rome. 
223  St  Urten  h,  Rome. 
230  St  PtaQtianasj,  Rome. 

235  St  Anteruflk  Greece. 

236  St  Fabian.  Rome. 
261  St  GomellQs,  Rome. 

253  IPavaUan  (Antipqpe),  Rome. 

252  St  Lodns,  Lncca. 

253  St  Stephen  L,  Rome. 
257  St  Slxtoa  II..  Athens. 
259  St  Diunjrsius  Greece. 
2S»  Sc  Felix  I.«  Rome. 

275  StEuikhianu8.Tnacan7. 
2S3  St  Gainst  Salona. 
»e  St  MarcellinuB,  Rome. 
308  St.  Maroellus,  Rome. 

310  St  Enscbine.  Greece. 

311  St.  Mekfaiades.  Alrioa. 
314  St  Sylvester,  Rome. 
336  SC  Mark  I.,  Rome. 
33T  St  JaUoB  L.  Rome. 
352  St  Lihcrins,  Rome. 

356  /HtK  //.  {Aniipape),  Rome. 
366  St  Damasus  I.,  Spain. 
3U  St.  Slrkiaa,  Rome. 
97  St  Anaataslus  I.,  Rome. 
401  St.  limooent  1..  Albano. 
417  St  Zosimas.  Oreeoe. 

419  St  BoniCsoe  I.,  Rome. 

420  Ailob'itt  (ibUfpope),  Rome. 
422,  St  Celestln  L.  Rome. 

432  St  SUtna  III.,  Rome. 

440  St  Leo  L  (the  Great),  Tuscany. 

lR(me.'\ 


A.D. 

461  St  HIUtt,  Sardinia. 
467  St  SimpUdus.  TlvolL 
482  St  FeUx  II.  (caUisd  UL\  1 
492  St  Gelasins,  Africa. 
496  St  AnastariuB  II.,  Rome. 
498  St  Symmachus,  Sardinia. 

614  J/mrentifu  {J9htipopt\  Rome. 
514  St  Hormisdas,  (rosinone. 
633  John  I.,  Tuscany. 

626  St  Felix  IV.,  Benevento. 

530  Bonlfaoe  II.,  Rome. 

530  Dio$curot  (Antipopt),  Roma. 

532  John  II.,  Home. 

536  St  Agapetos  I.,  Rome. 

539  St  SilTerins,  Frosinone. 

538  VigiUus,  Rome. 

555  Pelagius  I.,  Rome. 

660  St  John  lU.,  Rome. 

574  St  Benedict  L,  Rome. 

578  St  Pelagius  IL,  Rome. 

690  St  Gregory  I.  (the  Great).  Rome. 

604  Sabinianus,  Bleda  or  Yolterra. 

607  Boniface  IlL,  Rome. 

608  Boniface  IV.,  Yalera  in  the  Abmsxl. 

615  Deodotus  L,  Rome. 
619  Boniface  V.,  Naples. 
625  Honorius  I,  l^Yoslnone. 
640  Severinufl^  Rome. 

640  John  lY.,  Zare  in  Dslmatia. 

642  Theodore  L,  Jerusalem. 

649  St  MorUn  L,  Todi. 

654  Eugenlus  I.,  Rome. 

667  Yitallan,  S^l. 

672  Adeodatus,  Rome. 

675  Domnus  I.,  Rome. 

678  Agatho,  Regglo  in  Calabria,  Sicily. 

682  St  Leo  II.,  Sldly. 

684  Benedict  II.,  Rome. 

686  John  Y,  Antiocfa. 

686  Peter  (Antipope),  Rome. 

686  Uteodore  (Antipope),  Rome. 

687  Conon,  Thraoe. 

696  PatdMl  (^ArUipope). 

687  Serglus  I.,  Antioch. 

701  John  YI.,  Greece, 

706  John  YII.,  Greece. 

708  Sisinius,  Syria. 

708  Constantinus,  Syria. 

715  Gregory  II.,  Rom& 

731  Gregory  III.,  Syria. 

741  Zacfaartaa,  Sanseverino^  Msgna  Grecia. 

752  Stephen  II.  or  III..  Rome. 

752  Stephen  III..  Rome. 

767  Pftul  L,  Rome. 

768  Thet^ilactut  (Autipope). 

768  Conttcmtine  JJ.  (Antipope),1XBpi, 

769  Philip  {Antipope),  Rome. 
768  Stephen  lY.,  Regglo. 

772  Adrian  1.  (Colonna),  Roma. 
795  St  Leo  111.,  Rome. 

816  Stephen  Y.,  Rome. 

817  Psschal  I.,  TU>me. 
924  EngenloB  11.,  Rome. 

826  Zinxinitu  {Antipope),  Rome. 

827  Yalentlnns,  Rome. 
827  Gregory  lY.,  Rome. 

844  Serglns  IL,  Rome. 

845  Leo  lY.,  Rome. 
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Rome. 


Be^n 
lonign. 


Couniry. 


A.D.  {Fable  of  Pope  JoauL^ 

857  St  Benedict  IIL,  Rome. 

858  AnaxUuiiu  tAntip<ipt\  Borne. 
858  Nicholaa  I.,  Rome. 

867  Adrian  II.,  Rome. 
872  John  VIIU  Rome. 
882  MarUn  U..  Gallese. 

884  Adrian  III.,  Rome. 

885  Stephen  VI.,  Rome. 
891  FormosQB,  Corsica. 

891  Sergiut  IIJ.  {Afitipopey 
896  Boniface  VL,  Tuscany. 

896  Stephen  VII.,  Rome. 

897  Romanos  I.,  Galleae. 

897  Theodore  II,  Rome, 

898  John  IX,  Tivoll. 
900  Benedict  IV,  Rome. 

'  903  Leo  V,  Ardea. 

903  Christopher,  Rome. 

904  Sergios  IIL,  Rome. 
911  Anastasius  III,  Rome. 
913  Landonioa,  Sabina. 
913  John  X,  Ravenna. 

928  Leo  VL,  Rome. 

929  Stephen  VII,  Rome. 
931  John  XI,  Rome. 
936  Leo  Vll,  Fusculum. 
939  Stephen  VIII,  Germany. 
943  Martin  III,  Rome. 

'946  Agapetus  II,  Rome. 

956  John  XIL  (Octavianus),  Tusculum. 

964  Jjfo  (Antipope),  Rome. 

964  Benedict  F,  Rome. 

965  John  XIII,  Nami. 
972  Benedict  VI,  Rome. 

974  Domnus  II,  Rome. 

975  Benedict  Vil,  Rome. 

980  Boniface  VII.  (/Yanoone),  Antipope. 

983  John  XIV,  Pivla. 

985  John  XV,  Rome. 

996  Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  Saxony. 

998  John  XVII.  {Antipope). 

999  Sylvester  II.  (Gerbert),  Auvergne. 
1003  John  XVI,  Rome. 

1003  John  XVII,  Rome. 
1009  Sergius  IV,  Rome. 
1021  Benedict  VIII,  Tuscnlmn. 
1024  John  XVIII,  Tusculum. 
1033  Benedict  IX,  Tusculnm. 
1044  Sylwiter  IIL  (Antipope). 

1046  Gregory  VI,  Rome. 

1047  Clement  II.  (Suidger),  Saxony. 

1 048  Daraasus  II,  Boppa,  Bavaria. 

1049  St.  Leo  IX,  Bruno,  Alsace. 

1055  Victor  II,  Gebhard,  Bavarian  Tyrol. 

1057  Stephen  X,  Lorraine. 

1058  Beredicl  X.  {Antipope),  Rome. 

1058  Nicholas  II.  (Gherardus),  Burgundy. 

1061  Alexander  II.  (Radagio),  Milan. 

1061  ffonorius  II.  {Cadalout  of  Pama),  Anti- 
pope. 

1073  Gregory  VII.  (Hlldebrand,  or  Aldrobrand- 
escfai),  Soaiia  in  Tuscany. 

1080  Clement  II.  {Guibert  qf  Jiavenna),  Anli' 


vS'' 


1086  Victor  III.  (Epifani),  Beneventnm. 
1088  Urban  II .  Rheims. 
1099  Paschal  IL,  Bleda. 


.BaigftB 

to  icigB.  Countrf . 

A.D. 

1100  Albert  {Antipope),  Atella. 

1102  Theodoric  {Antipope),  Rome. 

1102  Sylwiter  III.  {Antipope),  Rome. 

1118  Gelasius  U.  (Giov.  Caeiani),  Gaeta. 

1118  Gregory  Till  {Antipope),  Spaia. 

1119  Galixtus  IL,  Burgundy. 
1124  Honorins  IL,  Bologna. 

1124  Theobald  (**  Bocca  di  Peeore*'),  Anlipope. 
1130  Innocent  II.  (Papareschi),  Rome. 
1130  Anacleiut  II.  {Antipope). 
1138   Victor  IV.  {Antipope). 

1143  Celestin  II,  attji  di  Castello. 

1 144  Lucius  II,  Bologna. 

1145  Eugenius  III.  (i'aganelli),  Pisa. 
1150  Ana&tasius  IV.,  Rome. 

1154  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare),  Lang- 
ley,  England. 

1159  Alexander  IIL  (Bandinclli),  Siena. 

1169  Victor  IV.  {Cardinal  Octavian),  Anlipope, 
Rome. 

1164  Paachal  III.  {Antipope),  Cremona. 

1169  Caiixtus  III.  {AntipopeX  Hungary. 

1178  Innocent  III.  {Antipope),  Rome. 

1181  Lucins  IIL,  Lucca. 

1185  Urban  IIL  (Crivelli).  Milan. 

1187  Gregory  VIII.  (di  Morra),  Benevoitam. 

1187  Clement  III.  ^lari),  Rome. 

1191  a^lestin  III.  (Orsini),  Rome. 

1198  Innocent  III.  (Conti),  AnagnL 

1216  Honorins  III.  (Siivelli),  Rome. 

1227  Gregory  IX.  (Conti),  Anagni. 

1241  Celentin  IV.  (Casagli«)ni),  Milan. 

1243  Innocent  IV.  (Fiescbi),  Genoa. 

1254  Alexander  IV.  (Conti),  Anagni, 

1261  Urban  IV.,  Troyes. 

1264  Clement  IV.  (Foucanld),  Narbonne. 

1271  Gregory  X.  (Visconti),  Piacenza. 

1276  Innocent  V,  Moutiers,  Savoy. 

1276  Adrian  V.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 

1276  John  XIX.  or  XX.  or  XXI,  Lisbon. 

1277  Nicholas  11 L  (Or^ini).  Rome; 
1281  Martin  IV.,  Champflgne. 
1285  Honorius  IV.  (Savelli),  R*)mc 
1287  Nicholas  IV.  (Masci),  AscolL 

1292  Celestin  V.  (Pietro  da  MorroneX  Molc-se. 

Naples. 
1294  Boniface  VIII.  (Benedetro  CaeUni),  Anagni. 
1303  Bene<lict  XL  (li<Kca«ini),  Treviso. 
1305  Clement  V.  (de  Couth),  Bordeaux. 
1316  John  XXIL  (Jacques  d  Euse),  Cahore. 
1334  Nicholas  V.  (Antipope  at  ifome),  Rleii. 
1334  Benedict  XIL  (.Jacques  Foumier),  Foix. 
1342  Clement  VL  (nerre  Roger  de  Beaufort), 

Limoges. 
1352  Innocent  VI.  (Etienne  Aul)ert),  Limoges. 
1362  Urban  V.(Guillanmede  Grimoard),  Mendc 
1370  Gregory  XL  (Roger  de  BeaufortX  Limoges. 
1378  Urban  VI.  (Barlolommeo  Prignani),  Naples. 
1387  Clement  VII.  (Robert  of  Geneva),  Atttipope 

at  Avignon. 
1389  Boniface  IX.  (Pietro  Tomaoelli),  Naples. 
1394  Benedict  XIII.  (Pedro  de.  Luna,  a  Spaniard), 

Antipope  at  Avignon. 
1404  Innocrtit   VII.   (Coemato   de'   MiUorati), 

Sulmona. 
1406  Gregory  XII.  (Ang»>lo  Correr),  Venice.  , 

1409  Alexander     V.     (Petrus     Phylargyrius), 

Candia. 

1410  John  XXIII.  (Baldassare  Cossa),  Naples. 
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tanjfi.  Coasiqr. 

HIT  JUrtin  V.  (Oddooe  Colonna),  Borne. 

UU  Clement  Till,  (a  Spaniard),  JsUipope  at 

Avignon. 
1431  Eiwenios    IV.    (Gabrlele     Condolmierl). 

I O  Altx  r.  {Aatipope).    ([End  of  the  Western 

Scbism.! 
1447  Nicholas  V.   nramioaBO  PwentiuelU,  or 

ToBlMao  di  Sanana),  ft>r7-*n»- 
14&5  GkUxtus  UL  (AlfoDflo  BorgiaX  Valencia. 
14M  Phis  11.  (£nea8    Sylvina    PIcoolomini), 

Pfenza. 
14<4  Pul  U.  (Pletro  BartwX  Venice. 
U71  Sixtns  IV.  (EVanoeaoo  della  Bovere),  Sa- 


1484  Innocent  VIIL  (Oio-Battiata  Cibo).  Genoa. 
14»3  Alexander  VL  (Roderigo  Lenaoli  Borgia), 

Spain. 
1903  Fins  UL  (Antonio  TodescUni  Piooolomlni), 


1503  JoUoft  II.  (Ginliano  delta  RovereX  Sarona 
1513  Leo  X  (Giovanni  de'  Medld),  Florence. 

1522  Adrian  VL  (Adrian  Florent).  UtrechL 

1523  aement  VIL  (GiuUo  de*  HedidX  Florence. 
1534  Paul  III.  (Aleaaandro  Farnefle),  Rome. 
1550  Jaliuf  IIL  (Gio.  Maria  aoochi  del  MonteX 

Uonte  San  Savino. 
1555  MaroeUua  II.  (Maroello  CervlniX  Monte- 

paldanow 
1555  Paul  IV.  (Gio  PietroCaialbX  Naples. 
1559  Fins  IV.  (Giovan-Angelo     de'   Medid). 

Milan. 
1566  Sl  Flos  V.  (Michele  GhiaUeri).  near  Akx- 

andrfa. 
1572  Gregoiy  XIII.  (Ugo  BnonoompagnlX  Bo- 


1585  Sixtos  V.  (FeUoe  FeretU).  of  Montalto^ 

bom  at  Gzottamare. 
1510  Urban  VIL  (Gio-Battista  Castagno).  Rome. 
1590  Gregory  XIV.  (Nioolo  Sflrondati),  Oemona. 


BfgAB 

to  nlgn.  Coualry. 

A.D. 

1691  Innocent  IX.  (Giov.  Antonio  FaodiinetU), 

Bologna. 

1692  Clement  Vin.  rippolito  AldobrandiniX  of 

a  Florentine  family,  but  bom  at  Fana 
1606  Leo  XL  (Aleaaandro  Ottaviano  de'  Medid), 

Florence. 
1606  Paul  V.  (CamiUo  BorgheseX  Romew 
1621  Gregoiy  XV.  (Alessandro  Lndovisi),  Bo- 
logna. 
1628  Urban  VIIL  QfAtteo  BarberinQ,  Floreooe. 
1644  Innocent  X.  (Gin-Battista  Pamflli),  Rome. 
1656  Alexander  VIL  (Fable  CblgiX  Siena. 
1667  Clement  EX.  (Glulio  RoepigliosiX  Pistoja. 
1670  aemeut  X.  (Glo-BattlBta  AlUerlX  Rome. 
1676  Innocent  XL  (Benedetto  Odocalchi),  Como. 
1669  Alexander  VUI.  (Pietro  OtU>boniX  Venice. 
1691  IniioceutXIL  (Antonio  Pignatelli),  Naples. 
1700  Clement  XI.  (Gia  Francesco  AlbanlX  Ur- 

Wno. 
1 721  Innocent  XllL  (Michelangelo  CoutlX  Rome. 
1724  Benedict  XIII.  (Pietro  Francesco  Oniini), 

Rome. 
1730  Clement  XII.  (Lorenzo  Gorsini),  Florraoe. 
1740  Benedict  XIV.  (Proepero  LambertiniX  Bo. 

logna. 
1758  aement  XIIL  (Carlo  RezsonicoX  Venice. 
1769  Clement  XIV.  (Lorenzo  Franoefico   Gan- 

ganelliX  Sant'  Arcangelo^  near  Rimini. 
1776  Pius  VL  (Angelo  BrasdUX  Cesena. 
1800  Pins  VIL  (Gregorio  Bamabe  Cbiaramuuti), 

Cesena. 
1823  Leo  XIL  (Annlbale  della  Genga),  Spoleto. 
1839  Has  VIIL  (FrancesooXavlere  Oustiglione). 

Ongoli. 
1831  Gregory  XVL  (Manro  CappellariX  BelJunu. 
1846  Pius  IX.  (Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-FerrettiX 

bom  at  Sinigallia,  May  13,  1792;  created 

Cardinal  Deoember  23, 1839 ;  elected  Pope 

Jane  16, 1846. 
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§  61.  STRANGER'S  DIARY  IN  ROME. 


GALLERIES. 

Babbebimi,  every  day,  1  to  4  o'clock ; 
except  Thursday,  2  to  4.  | 

BoRGHESB,  pictures  in  the  Palace, 
crery  day,  except  Saturday,  10  to  3 
o'clock;  the  Casiuo  in  the  Villa  Bor-; 
ghese,   containing  the  sculptures,  on 
Saturday  only,  2  to  4. 

Capitol,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

OoLONNA,  every  day,  12  to  3  o'clock. 

CoRSiNi,  every  day,  lo  to  3  o'clock. 

DoRiA,  Tuesdlaysand  Fridays,  10  to 

2  o'clock. 

The  Fabnesina,  every  Sunday,  12 
to  3  o'clock. 
Lateban  Museum,  every  day,  10  to 

3  o'clock. 

Monte  di  PiETii,  only  open  by 
special  permission. 

RospiGLioBt  Casino,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  9  to  3  o'clock. 

SciARBA,  Saturday,  10  to  3  o^clock. 

St.  Luca,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

Spapa,  every  day,  10  to  4  o'clock. 

Vatican,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock, 
open  to  the  public  on  Monday  at  12 
(the  pictures  and  the  Etruscan  Museum 
are  not  to  be  seen  on  Mondays). 

KiBCHEBiAN  Museum  at  the  Collegio 
Romanp,  every  Sunday,  10  to  lU 
o'clock ;  gentlemen  only  are  admitted. 


VILLAS. 

Albani,  Tuesday,  12  to  4  o'clock ; 
permission  required  from  Prince  Tor- 
fonia,  the  present  owner,  or  at  the 
Banking-house  of  Messrs.  Spada, 
Flamini  and  Co.,  No.  11,  ViaCondotti. 

BoBGHESE,  the  ffrounds,  every  day, 
except  Monday,  after  12  o'clock;  the 
Museum  of  Sculpture  at  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese,  only  on  Saturday,  2  to  4  o'clock. 

LuDOVisi,  Thursday,  12  to  4  o'clock, 


when  the  family  does  not  reside  there, 
from  May  to  July ;  permission  to  be 
obtained  by  addressing  a  written  appli- 
cation to  Prince  Piombirfo,  Piazza 
Colonna. 

Medici  Gabdens,  every  day  after 
3  o'clock.  Entrance  through  the 
Palace  of  the  Acad^mie  de  France. 

Pamfiu,  for  riding  and  driving, 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 

Torlonia,  Wednesdays,  1  to  3 
o'clock  ;  permission  at  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia's,  Via  del  Fomari. 

Orti  Fabnesiani,  Thursday,  on 
writing  name  at  entrance.  Excava- 
tions on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Cflssars. 

WoLKONSKT,  on  the  Ccelian:  per- 
mission to  be  obtained  at  the  Russian 
Embassy. 


The  custodi  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
eeivins  a  gratuity,  except  at  the 
Capitol  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
from  12  to  3  o'clock,  and  at  the  Vati- 
can on  Monday  from  12  to  3  o'clock, 
when  these  galleries  are  open  to  the 
general  public. 

Permissions  for  the  Catacombs— ex- 
cept those  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  are 
always  open— are  obtained  at  the  Car- 
dinal-Vicar's offices,  No.  70,  Via  della 
Scrofk ;  those  for  the  Dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  Vatican  Gardens,  the  Mosaic 
Manufactory,  and  the  Quirinal  Palace, 
from  the  authorities,  through  the  di- 
plomatic missions  and  consulates.  The 
Crypt  of  St  Peter's  is  shown  to 
gentlemen  without  an  order  before 
11  A.M.;  for  ladies  a  special  permis- 
sion is  required,  which  is  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  Cardinal  Datario  on 
paying  a  small  fee  through  a  banker, 
or  at  bpithover's  Library. 
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§  62.  A  LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CHURCH  FESTIVALS  AND 
CEREMONIES  AT  ROME,  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER.* 


January. 

I.  Feast  of  the  Ctbcuhcision.— 
High  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  at  10  a.m.  (p.  114);  high 
mass  at  the  churches  of  D  Gr^u  and 
San  Andrea  della  Yalle,  the  latter  fol- 
lowed by  a  sermon  and  Te  Deom. 

6.  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. — High 
mass  at  the  Sixtine  ChapeL  High  mass 
according  to  the  Greek  rite  at  11  in 
the  church  of  St  Anastasius,  in  the 
Via  di  Baboino.  Masses  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Propaganda  according  to  the 
Oriental  rituals. 

17.  Feast  of  St.  Antomt  the  Ab- 
bot, in  the  oh.  near  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore:  Benedictioo  of  the  Animals  (p. 
143> 

18.  Feast  of  the  Chair  or  St.  I 
Pkteb  {Catedra  di  8,  Pietro^—High  ' 
mass  in  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  by  | 
the  Card.  Arch-Priest  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pope.  Feast  of  Sta.  Prisca,  on  the 
Aventine*  a  ch.  seldom  open. 

20.  Feast  of  S.  Fabiamus  and  S.  Se- 
bastian, at  the  basilica  of  the  latter  on 
the  Via  Appia. 

21.  Feast  of  S.  Aonbb,  at  Sant*  Ag- 
nese,  in  I^azza  Navona,  when  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  is  open  (p.  137),  and 
especialljr  at  Sant'  Agnese  fuori  le 
Mora,  With  the  blessing  of  the  Lambs 
(p.  139). 

*  The  yULtor  wUl  find  all  tbe  other  hoUdayB, 
Ghnrdi  tetiTata  and  oeremonie^  noUoed  in 
detail  in  the  'Diorlo  Bomano,'  an  alnumac 
pnbUflhed  on  anthorlty  at  the  oommenoement  of 
«ach  Tear,  and  in '  L'Aim^  LUnistqoe  k  Bome/  | 
ptf  ie  Cbanoioe  Barbier  do  Montault  The 
actft  remaiicabie  are  described  la  the  present 
rUame  under  the  heads  of  tbe  GburcheB  where 
hey  tske  place. 


25,  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  at  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura :  ex- 
position of  St.  Paul's  chains. 


February. 

2.  Feast  of  the  Purification.— 
Hi^h  mass  at  St.  Peter's  at  1 1 ;  before 
which  the  Pope  distributes  the  blessed 
candles  (p.  115). 

Many  of  the  other  festivals  in  this 
and  the  following  month  and  in  April 
being  moveable  ones,  their  exact  dates 
cannot  be  given,  as  they  depend  on 
that  of  Easter  Sunday.  The  principal 
are  Ash  Wednesday  (p.  U5)  and  those 
during  the  Holy  Week,  which  are  fully 
noticed  in  describing  the  different 
churches  where  they  are  celebrated, 
pp.  11.5  to  123,  126,  158.  &c.  On 
every  Friday  in  Lent  the  Pope  visits 
the  basilica  of  the  Vatican  at  4  o'clock 
to  pray  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
when  there  is  fine  music  It  is  also 
durinff  Lent  that  stations  are  appointed 
at  different  churches,  which  are  much 
resorted  to;  several  of  tiiese  edifices 
may  then  be  seen  which  are  seldom 
open  except  at  very  early  hours  on  other 
occasions.  Of  these  stations  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  worth  noting : — 

Ash  Wednesday — at  S.  Sabina,  S. 
Alessio,  and  S.  Maria  in  Gosmedin. 

let  Tkwrs.  in  Lent—^an  Giorgio  in 
Velabro:  seldom  open  on  other  occa- 
sions (p.  159). 

2nd  Tues,  in  L,  —  Sant'  Anastasia 
(p.  140). 

2nd  Thun.  in  L. — San  Lorenzo  in 
Panis  Pema,  ch.  seldom  open  (p.  163). 
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2nd  Sund.  in  L, — S.  Mnria  in  Dom- 
nicaCp.  174). 

2nd  Mond,  in  L,—S.  Clemente  (p. 
148). 

2nd  Tues,  in  X.— Sta.  Balbina,  ch. 
very  seldom  open  (p.  145). 

2nd  Wed.  in  L.— Sta.  Cecilia,  statue 
uncjovered  (p.  147). 

2nd  Frid.  in  X.— S.  Vitale  (p.  198). 

3rd  Mond,  in  L, — Santa  Francesca 
Romana,  when  the  ch.  and  convent  of 
the  Tor'  de'  Speech!  is  open  to  the  public 
(p.  158). 

3rd  Tties.  in  i.— Santa  Pudenziana, 
nearSta.  Maria  Maggiore,  interesting 
ch.  (p.  189). 

Srd  Wed.  in  X.— San  Sisto  and  SS. 
Nereo  ed  Acbilleo,  near  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano  (pp.  194  and  181). 

Srd  Frid.  iwL.— Santa  Susanna,  near 
the  Piazza  de'  Termini  (p.  195). 

4^  Sund.  in  L. — Santa  Croce  in  Ge- 
rusalemme  (p.  156;. 

4^»  Mond,  in  L.—l  Santi  Quattro 
Incoronati  (p.  189). 

^th  Frid.  in  Ir.— Santa  Bibiana,  on 
the  Esquiline,  ch.  very  seldom  open 
(p.  145). 

4^  Sat  in  X.— S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere. 
On  this  day,  at  vespers,  all  the  images 
in  churches  are  veiled  over  until  Good 
Friday  (pp.  36  and  182). 

5^  Sund.  in  L.,  or  Passion  Sunday. 
—St.  Peter's. 

5th  Thura,  in  L,—S.  ApoUinare,  near 
the  Piazza  Navona :  exhibition  of 
relics  (p.  143). 

5th  Frid.  in  L. — San  Sie&no  llo- 
tondo  (p.  195). 

5th  Sat.  in  X.— San  Giovanni  a  Porta 
Latina  and  San  Cesareo ;  churches  very 
seldom  open  (pp.  160,  148) 

eth  Sund.  in  L.,  or  Palm  Sunday 
(p.  115). 

6th  Mond.  in  X.— San  Prassede,  near 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  \  subterranean  ch. 
open  (p.  187). 


6tJi  Mond.  in  X.— Santa  Prisca  (p. 
188). 


Returning  now  to  the   feasts   and 
ceremonies  on  fixed  dates : — 


February. 

12.  Feast  of  S.  Catherine  of  Si  ex  a 
—at  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto :  exhibition 
of  her  hand  and  shoulder-blade  here 
and  at  the  neighbouring  church  of  Sta. 
Caterina  (pp.  147,  157). 


March. 

12.  Feast  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great 
— at  S.  Gregorio  al  Monte  Celio  (p. 
161). 

16.  Feast  of  San  FtUppo  Neri—hi 
the  chapel  in  Pal.  Massimo,  where  he 
resuscitated  one  of  the  family  (p.  296  . 

17.  Feast  of  St.  Pateiol— at  the 
ch.  of  the  Irish  Convent  of  Sant'  Isidoro 
(p.  162),  with  a  sermon  and  eulogium 
of  the  protector  of  Ireland ;  also  at  the 
ch.  of  S.  Agatade*  Goti (p.  13G).  High 
mass  in  both. 

26.  Feast  of  the  Annunciation— 
high  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
at  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  &c.  (p. 
170). 

31.  Feast  of  Santa  Balbina  (p.  145). 


AprU. 

21.  Anniversary  of  the  Founda- 
tion OF  Rome,  2616  years  ago. 

23.  Feast  of  St.  George  — at  S. 
Giorgio  in  Yelabro,  where  his  skull 
standard,  &c,  are  exposed  (p.  159). 

25.  Feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evas- 
OELIST. — Grand  procession  of  the  clergy 
from  the  ch.  behmd  the  Piazza  di  Ve- 
nezia  to  St.  Peter's  (p.  165). 
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29.  Feast  of  St.  Peter  Martyr— 
at  the  ch.  of  the  Minerva.  Ladies  are 
allowed  to  Tisit  the  room  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena  in  the  Sacristy  on  this 
daj. 

May, 

3.   FestiTalofthelNYENTIONOFTHE 

HotT  Caoss—at  Santa  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme,  when  the  relic  of  the  Gross  is 
shown  (p.  157). 

6.  Marttrdom  op  St.  John  the 
Evangelist— in  ch.  at  the  Porta  La- 
tina  (p.  160). 

The  2  great  moveable  feasts  in  this 
month  are  that  of— 

The  Ascension  of  our  Lord— grand 
high  mass  at  the  Lateran,  with  the 
Pope's  benediction  from  the  balcony  of 
the  basilica ;  and  14  days  later  (p.  123). 

The  Pentecost,  WkU  Swidayt — 
when  there  is  high  mass  at  the  Sixtine 
ChapeL 

May, 

19.  Festival  of  S.  Pudentiana — 
<q)en  rarely  (p.  189). 

26.  Feast  of  San  Filifpo  Neri— 
high  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  in  tne  ch.  of  &aita  Maria 
in  YaiUcella  (p.  179). 

JWM, 

4.  Feast  of  the  Corpus  Domini — 
high  mass  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  after 
which  the  Pope  carries  in  procession 
the  Holy  Sacrament  to  the  Vatican 
Basilica. 

24.  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist — high  mass  in  presence  of  the 
Pope  and  Canlinals  at  die  Lateran  (p. 
123). 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul— high  mass  by  the  Pope  at  St. 
Peter's  (p.  119)  at  9  a.h.  Exposition 
of  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Panl  at 
the  Lateran  (p.  123).  Illumination  of 
the  copola  of  St.  Peter's,  and  fireworks 
on  the  Monte  Pincio. 


1.  Feast  at  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli — 
when  the  chains  of  the  Apostle  are 
exhibited  (p.  186). 

15.  Feast  of  the  Assumption— hiffh 
mass  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  (p. 
129). 

25.  Feast  of  St.  Lonisr— mass  in 
presence  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  at 
the  ch.  of  San  Luigi  de'  Frances!  (p. 
163). 

SepUmber, 

7.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin — 
high  mass  at  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo, 
in  presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals. 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel. 

N<ycemh€r. 

1.  All  Saints— high  mass  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel :  fine  music  in  the  ora- 
tory at  Sta.  Maria  in  Vallicelia,  and 
which  is  continued  on  the  evening  of 
the  feast  of  Sta.  Cecilia  and  on  every 
Sunday  in  Advent  and  Lent  until  Palm 
Sunday  (p.  179). 

2.  All  Souls  —  high  mass  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel. 

4.  Feast  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
— high  mass  in  presence  of  the  Pope 
at  the  ch.  of  San  Carlo  in  Corso  (p.  1 47  ) . 

22.  Festival  of  Santa  Cecilia — 
in  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Cecilia  in  Traste- 
vere,  when  the  rich  cb.  plate  is  exhi- 
bited: fine  music  at  the  ch.  in  the 
evening  (p.  147).  On  the  same  day  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus,  where  the 
body  of  St.  Cecilia  was  found,  is  open 
and  lighted  up  (p.  348). 

23.  Feast  of  St.  Clement— at  the 
ch.  of  S.  Clemente,  when  the  subter- 
ranean basilica  is  lighted  up ;  the  best 
occasion  to  see  its  paintings,  &c.  (p.  151). 

During  the  4  Sundays  of  Advent 
there  is  a  Pontifical  mass  on  each  in 
the  Sixtine  Chapel,  with  a  sermon.    On 
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the  1st  the  Pope  carries  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament in  procession  to  the  Capella 
Paolina ;  ana  oratorios  in  the  Oratory 
attached  to  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Vallicelhi  in  the  evenings  of  the  same 
days  (p.  179). 


Deoember. 

8.  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception— Pontifical  mass  in  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel. 

2 1 .  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apos- 
tle— the  small  ch.  of  S.  Tommaso  a 
Cenci  is  open  on  this  day  (p.  283). 

24.  Chstbtmas  Eve  —  nocturnal 
masses  at  the  Sixtine,  the  Vatican,  and 
other  basilicas  (pp.  1 19, 129,  &c.).  The 
sacred  manger-board  is  carried  on  this 
evening  in  great  procession  to  the  high 
altar  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Fine 
music  at  St  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  at 
11  P.M.  Tp.  163). 


25.  Ghbistxas  Dat— high  mass  in 
St.  Peter's  by  the  Pope.  For  other 
ceremonies  on  this  day,  see  pp.  119, 
129,  &o. 

26.  Feast  ofSr.STEPHES— high  mass 
at  the  Sixtine,  with  a  sermon  by  one  of 
the  pnpils  of  the  English  College  (p. 
119). 

27.  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Etax- 
OEUST — mass  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel  and 
at  the  Lateran,  when  the  heads  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  exhibited  (p.  123). 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  op  Cax- 
TERBURT— high  mass  in  presence  of  a 
section  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  at  the 
chapel  of  the  English  College,  which 
can  be  best  seen  by  strangers  on  this 
day  (p.  196). 

31.  Feast  of  St.  Silvester— Te 
Deum  at  the  ch.  of  Gesti  in  the  after- 
noon, in  presence  of  the  Pope,  Cardinals, 
and  municipality,  to  render  thanks  for 
the  blessings  received  during  the  year 
about  to  end.  Fine  music  (p.  198^; 
also  at  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite  (p.  194;. 
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$  1.  Gensral  Topogbaprt* 

lloMs  is  situated  in  the  centre  nearly  of 
the  Campagna,  that  undulating  tract 
▼hich  lies  between  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines and  the  Ciminian  range  of  Bills 
OD  the  N.,  and  the  low  country 
extending  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W.  Its  geo- 
graphical position,  at  the  Observa- 
tory of  the  Collegio  Romano,  is  lat. 
41^  53'  52"  N.,  long.  12^  28'  40"  E. 
of  Greenwich ;  and  its  height  above  the 
sea  on  the  mean  level  of  the  Tiber 
under  the  JEWan  Bridge,  20  ft.  It  is 
13  geog.  m.  distant  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea-coast. 


The.  modem  city  is  built  in  the  plain 
which  lies  on  each  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  7  hills  which  formed 
such  well-known  features  in  the  topo- 

graphy  of  ancient  Rome.  The  height  of 
lese  hills,  within  the  circuit  of  the  pre- 
sent walls,  varies  from  120  to  180  ft. 
above  the  river.  The  Tiber  divides  the 
city  into  2  very  unequal  portions,  tra- 
versing it  from  N.  to  S.  in  a  winding 
course  of  about  3  miles.  On  the  1. 
bank,  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  Vimina], 
and  Capitoline  hills  form  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  encircling  the  irregular 
flat  of  the  ancient  Campus  Martius. 
This  area  includes  the  principal  portion 
of  the  modem  city,  the  seat  of  trade,  and 
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contains  thegreat  bulk  of  the  population. 
~  It  is  traversed  by  the  Corso,  the  main 
street  of  llome,  about  I  m.  in  length, 
extending  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  on 
■the  N.,  and  terminating  on  the  S.  in 
the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  at  the  northern 
foot  of  theCapitoline  hill.  To  the  S.  and 
JB.  of  this  district  are  the  Palatine,  the 
Aventine,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Cselian 
hills,  which,  though  included  within  the 
walls,  are  oomparatiTely  uninhabited. 
Their  surface  is  covered  with  vineyards 
and  gardens,  and  presents  scarcely  any 
other  habitations  save  a  few  convents, 
Villas,  and  houses  of  market-gardeners. 
The  CoFso,  whichi  in  its  N.  portion, 
follows  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
Flaminia,  and  nearer  the  Capitol  of 
the  Via  Lata,  divides  the  principal 
district  of  modern  Rome  into  2  parts ; 
that  on  the  E.  is  built  upon  the  slopes 
and  at  the  base  of  the  Pmdan  and  the 
Quirinal>  and  on  part  of  the  plateau 
which  unites  these  hills  towards  the 
£.  with  the  Viminal  and  the  £s(|ui- 
line.  This  is  the  quarter  where  foreign 
visitors  chiefly  reside  ;  it  contains  the 
best  streets  ana  the  most  modern  houses, 
and  is  one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of 
the  city.  The  higher  portion  of  it 
is  intersected  by  2  long  streets:  one, 
the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  nearly  1  m.  in 
length,  leads  from  the  gate  of  that 
name,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  city,  to 
the  Quirinal  Palace;  the  other  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Trinitit  de' 
Monti,  on  the  Pincian,  to  the  Basilicas 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  of  Santa 
Croce,  crossing  successively  the  Qui- 
rinal, Viminal,  and  Esquiline  hills,  and 
the  valleys  tiiat  separate  them. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  lies  the 
narrow  flat  which  contains  the  districts 
of  the  Borgo  and  Trastevere.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  ridge  of  hills 
about  1|  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 
The  principal  eminences  of  this  ridge 
within  the  walls  are  the  Vatican  and  the 
Janiculum,  which  preserve  nearly  un- 
altered their  ancient  names.  Beyond  the 
walls  the  picturesque  Monte  Mario,  with 
its  villas  and  cypress  plantations,  maj 
be  considered  the  continuation  of  this 
elevated  ridge  on  the  N.,  and  the  hill  of 
Sta.  Passera  beyond  the  Porta  Portese  on 
the  S.  The  Trastevere  and  the  Borgo  are 


united  by  the  street  of  the  Lnngara, 
built  by  Sixtus  V.  in  the  level  space 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  declivity  of 
the  Janiculum. 

§  2.  Division  of  Rome  into 
Qqabters  ob  Rioni. 

The  Rome  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  had  nearly  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century ;  and 
scarcelv  any  part  of  the  present  city  is 
older  than  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  who 
first  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  see  it  It  is  divided  into 
14  Eioni  or  quarters,  a  name  derived 
from  the  atxcieni  Megiones ;  12  of  which 
are  on  the  1.,  and  2  on  the  rt  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  They  are  irregular  in  their 
boundaries  and  outline,  having  been 
defined  more  in  accordance  with  the 
modem  popiUatiou  than  with  the  natural 
configuration  of  the  ground ;  they  are 
consequently  very  numerous  in  the  mo- 
dem city,  which  comprises  11  within 
its  circuit,  while  the  more  extensive 
area  of  the  ancient  has  only  3.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  no 
correspondence,  although  agreeing  in 
number,  with  the  Regions  mto  which 
Rome  was  divided  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. In  the  middle  ages  the  Rioni  had 
their  councils,  their  captains,  and  their 
trained  bands;  but  though  they  still 
retain  their  banners,  and  carry  them  in 
the  ereat  processions,  their  municipal 
jurisdiction  has  merged  in  the  Pre- 
sidenti  de*  Rioni,  who  are  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  government,  and 
members  of  the  Tribunale  del  Campi- 
do^lio,  Uie  civil  and  police  court  over 
which  the  Senator  of  Rome  presides. 
Of  the  11  Rioni  which  the  modem 
city  includes,  the  2  most  northern  are 
intersected  by  the  Corso  ;  the  third 
spreads  over  the  Quirinal  from  the 
Corso  to  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  walls ; 
6  lie  between  the  lower  half  of  the 
Corso  and  the  Tiber ;  and  2  are  situated 
on  the  rt  bank  of  the  river. 

A  rapid  survey  of  these  districts  will 
enable  us  to  pass  in  review  the  localities 
of  many  interesting  objects.  I  .The  Rioue 
Campo  Marzo  commences  at  the  Porto  del 
Popolo,  embracing  all  the  northern  angle 
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of  the  citj  from  the  Pinciaii  to  the  river 
behind  the  little  Piazza  Nicosia.  About 
a  third  of  the  Corso,  at  its  northern 
end,  lies  within  it.  On  the  £.  of  the 
Corso  it  includes  the  public  gardens  on 
thePindan,  the  Villa  Medici,  the  Trini^ 
de*  Monti,  ihe  Piazza  Mignanelli,  Piazza 
di  Spogna,  the  Via  del  &baino,  and  the 
Ptaua  del  Popolo.  Between  the  Corso 
and  therixer  it  contains  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus,  the  Hospital  of  S.  Giacomo 
and  CE.  of  S.  Garlo»  the  quay  called  the 
Porto  di  Ripetta  and  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  the  Borghese»  Fiano  (under 
which  some  fine  architectural  frag- 
ments, probably  of  the  Augustan  age, 
have  been  recently  discoyered),  aod  the 
Rusp<di  palaces.  2.  The  Rione  Cohnna 
extends  alongthe  depression  between  the 
Pineian  and  the  Quirinal,  from  the  city 
walls  on  the  N.E.  nearly  to  the  Pan- 
theon, crossing  the  CorBO^  and  including 
its  central  portion.  The  principal  ob- 
jects in  this  district,  on  the  £.  of  the 
Corso,  are  the  Ludovisi  Gardens,  the 
Porta  Pinciana,  and  the  dis.  and  con- 
Tents  of  the  Capuchins  and  of  S.  Isi- 
doro.  W.  ef  the  Corso  are  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  with  the  Antonine  column ; 
the  Chigi  and  Piombino palaces;  Monte 
Citorio^  with  the  palace  of  the  Curia 
Innocenziana,  the  Capranica  Theatre, 
and  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  now  the 
Cnstom-hoiise,  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra. 

3.  The  Rione  TWct  extends  from  theN.£. 
vsUs  between  the  Porta  Salaraand  Porta 
Pia  to  the  Corso,  which  forms  its  boun- 
dary on  the  W.  On  the  &E.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  long  street  of  the  Porta 
Pia.  It  includes  the  gardens  of  Sallust 
and  the  Villa  Rignano  Massimo,  the 
Pope's  palace  on  the  Quirinal,  the  Pal. 
Berbenni,  the  Colonna  Palace  and  gar- 
dens, the  Piazza  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  the 
Piaoa  della  Pilotta,  and  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  fiom  which  it  derives  its  name. 

4.  The  Rione  Pigna  joins  the  former  at 
the  Cono,  and  extends  westward  over 
the  Campus  Martius.  It  includes  the 
CoUegio  Romano,  and  ch.  of  S.  Ignazio, 
the  Pantheon,  the  Piazza  and  Ch.  of 
the  Minerva,  the  Bonaparte,  Doria, 
and  Altieri  palaces,  the  Ch.  of  Gesh, 
the  Piazza  and  Palazzo  di  Venezia. 

5.  The  Rione  S.  Eustackio,  a  long  strip 
ui  the  heart  of  the  Campos  Martins, 


lies  alon^  the  western  side  of  the 
former  district.  It  includes  the  ch. 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the 
University  of  la  Sapienza,  the  Post 
office  in  the  Pal.  Madama,  the  Valle  and 
Argentina  theatres,  and  the  churches 
of  S.  A^tino,  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  and  S.  Carlo  ai 
Catinari.  6.  The  Rione  Fonte,  another 
unattractive  part  of  the  ci^,  encloses  the 
angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  Tiber 
below  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  It  in- 
cludes the  Apollo  Theatre  and  the  Piazza 
del  Ponte  leadinR  to  the  Bridge  of  St  An- 
gelo, and  the  amrches  of  S.  M.  della 
Pace,deirAnima,andS.Gio.di  Fiorentini. 
7.  The  Rione  Pariane,  situated  between 
the  two  former  districts  in  the  heart  of 
the  cit^,  comprises  the  Piazza  Navoua 
(the  site  of  the  Circus  Agonalis),  the 
Palazzo  della  Caucellaria,  the  Piazzas 
Sforza  and  of  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  the 
Massimo,  Gabrielli,  and  Braschi  palaces, 
the  churdies  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella 
and  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and  the 
site  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey.  8.  The 
Rione  Begoia  lies  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
Trastevere.  It  includes  the  Farnese, 
Spada,  and  Cenci  palaces,  and  the 
Efnf  lish  College.  The  Ponte  Sisto,  the 
ancient  Pons  Janiculensis,  crosses  the 
river  from  its  centre.  The  fine  street 
formed  by  the  Via  del  Foutanone  and 
the  Via  Giulia,  nearly  }  m.  in  length, 
runs  parallel  to  theTiberthrough  a  great 
part  of  this  Rione  and  that  of  Ponte, 
extending  from  the  Ponte  Sisto  to  near 
the,bridge  of  St  Angelo ;  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Balbus  are  situated  at  its  S.E. 
extremity.  9.  The  Rione  S.  Angelo,  a 
small  district  between  the  Pigna  and  the 
river,  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Capitol,  and 
opposite  the  island  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  a 
low  and  dirty  quarter;  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Maroellus  and  of  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  the  Orsini  Palace,  and  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Niccold  in  Carcere,  on  the  site  of 
the  temples  of  Juno  Matuta,  Hope,  and 
Piety,  rartly  in  this  region  and  partly 
in  that  of  Regola  is  the  Ghetto,  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Jews.  The  Pons  Fabricius, 
now  the  Ponte  de  Quattro  Capi,  crosses 
from  this  quarter  to  the  island  of  the 
Tiber.  10.  27te  Irastevere  lies  between 
B  2 
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the  Janicnlam  and  the  Tiber,  and  extends 
along  the  rt.  hank  of  the  river,  from 
the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  on  the  N., 
to  the  Porta  Portese  at  the  extremity  of 
the  city  walls  on  the  S.  It  inclndes 
at  this  southern  angle  the  quay  or 
port  of  the  Ripa  Grande  and  the  vast 
hospital  and  prison  of  San  Michele,  and 
the  great  souff and  tobacco  manufSACtory. 
The  central  portion  of  this  Rione  ooyers 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Regio  Transtiber- 
ina;  and  theCh.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio 
occopies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Arx  Janiculensis  of  the  kingly  period. 
The  most  interesting  objects  in  this 
Rione  are  the  Farnesina,  0>rsini,  and 
Salyiati  palaces,  the  Botanic  Garden, 
the  Churches  of  S.  Onofrio,  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  S.  Crisogono,  Sta.  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  and  Sta.  Csecilia,  the 
Fountain  of  the  Acqua  Paola,  the  Be- 
nedictine Convent  of  S.  Calisto,  the 
Convent  of  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  and 
the  villas  Barberini,  Spada  and  Lante. 
The  whole  district  is  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  a  dis- 
tinct race ;  their  dialect,  their  customs, 
their  fine  physical  characteristics,  and 
their  spirit  of  haughty  seclusion,  which 
refuses  to  mix  or  intermarry  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  give  interest  to  the 
tradition  that  they  are  of  the  purest 
blood  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
Trastevere  is  separated  by  a  hi^h  wall 
from  the  Borgo,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  the  gate  of  Santo  Spi- 
rito. 11.  The  Borgo,  or  the  Cittk  Leo- 
nina,  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century 
by  Leo  IV.,  who  surrounded  it  witti 
walls  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Moorish  pirates.  It  is  the 
northern  district  of  Rome  on  the  rt. 
hank  of  the  river.  It  includes  the 
Castle  of  St  Angelo,  the  fields  to  the 
E,  of  which  were  the  Prata  Quintia, 
where  the  envoys  fh>m  the  Senate  came 
to  offer  the  dictatorship  to  Camillns,  the 
Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  Vatican 
Palace  and  gardens,  and  the  Basilica  of 
St  Peter's.  It  was  the  district  inhabited 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church ;  hence  the 
name  of  Sassiot  applied  to  it  in  the 
middle  ages.  Besides  the  leading  ob- 
jects of  interest  already  mentioned,  the 


district  contains  the  Giraud  Palace, 
built  by  Bramante,  and  interesting  to 
British  travellers  as  the  residence  of 
the  ambassadors  of  England  prior  to 
the  Reibrmatiott.  These  eleven  Rioni 
comprehend  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant portion  of  modem  Rome.  The 
three  remaining  include  the  andent 
city.  12.  The  Rione  Monti,  by  far  the 
largest  in  extent  of  all  these  divisions, 
is  inhabited  also  by  a  peculiar  class, 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  descent 
firom  the  ancient  Romans.  This  large 
district  commences  at  the  Porta  Pia, 
and  extends  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
city  wall  as  fkr  as  the  Porta  Metronia, 
now  closed,  skirtingthe  Coliseum  and 
the  Capitol  on  the  W.,  and  embracing 
the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline,  and  part 
of  the  CsBlian  hills.  It  inclndes  within 
this  extensive  area  the  Prsetorian 
camp,  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  of 
Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Baths  of 
Paulns  ^milius,  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  the  fountain  and  reser- 
voir called  the  Trophies  of  Marius,  the 
Amphitheatnim  Castrense,  the  3  Basi- 
licas of  Sta.  Crooe  in  Gerusalemme,  of 
the  Lateran,  and  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore; 
the  churches  of  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  S. 
Clemente,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  Sta. 
Franoesca  Romana  ;  the  Rospigliosi  Pa- 
lace; the  Massimo,  Negroni,  Altieri,  and 
Strozzi  vilhis ;  the  Rly.  Stat,  and  the 
£.  side  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  1 3.  The 
Rione  Campitelli,  on  the  S.R.  of  the  city, 
extends  from  the  northern  flanks  of  the 
Capitoline  hill  to  the  Porta  Appia,  or 
gate  of  St.  Sebastian.  It  comprehends 
the  most  interesting  portion  or  ancient  ' 
Rome,  including  the  Capitol,  a  part  of  i 
the  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  the  Palatine,  i 
with  the  Palace  oftheCsesars.  We  find 
also  in  this  district  the  Passionist  Con-  ' 
vent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  on  tlie 
Cselian,  the  Church  and  Convent  of  S. 
Gregorio^  the  Villa  Mattel ;  near  its  ex* 
tremeangle  stood  the  PortaCapena  of  the 
Servian  wall,  the  commencement  of  the 
Appian  Way,  and  beyond  it  the  Tomb  of 
the  Scipios.  14.  The  Rione  Eipa^  the  last 
of  the  modem  districts,  embraces  all 
the  southern  Quarter  of  Rome  between 
the  CsBlian  and  the  river,  including  the 
Aventine  and  Monte  Testacdo,  the 
holiday  resort  of  the  modem  citTzeusI 
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and  the  island  of  S.  Bartolommeo. 
This  isUmd,  celebrated  for  the  Temple 
of  iEsculapios,  and  well  known  to  clas- 
sical readers  as  the  '*  Ship  of  the  Tiber/' 
is  about  1100  ft  long  and  330  ft 
vide  in  its  broadest  part.  It  contains 
the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  and  the 
hospital  of  S.  Giovanni  Calabita.  The 
Pons  Gratianus  or  Cestios  crosses  from 
its  soathem  side  to  the  Trastevcre.  The 
objects  of  most  interest  in  the  Rione  Kipa 
are  the  Temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis  and 
of  Vesta  in  the  irregular  open  space 
of  the  Bocca  della  Veritll,  the  Arch 
of  Janus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus,  the  ruined  Emilian  or 
Senatorial  Bridge  now  the  Ponte  Rotto, 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Pyramid  of 
Cains  Cestius,  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  and  the  churches  of  Sta.  Maria 
ui  Coemedin,  Sta.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio, 
il  Priorato,  Sta.  Saba,  Sta.  Prisca,  and 
Sea.  Anastasia;  and  all  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber  from  the  Ponte  Rotto  down- 
wards. 

§  3.  The  Walls. 

The  \VaUa  of  Rome,  including  those 
of  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican,  are 
from  12  to  13  m.  in  circuit.  The 
length  of  that  portion  which  encom- 
passes the  city  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  is  about  8  m. ;  the  length  of 
the  more  recent  walls  which  bound 
the  district  beyond  the  river  is  very 
nearly  4  m.  The  walls  on  the  1. 
bank  are,  with  slight  deviations,  the 
iame  as  tliose  commenced  by  Aurelian 
in  Ajx  271,  and  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Probus.  They  were  repaired  by 
Honorius,  Theodoric,  Belisarius,  and 
Xarses,  and  by  several  popes;  many 
of  these  restorations  were  obviously 
made  in  a  hurried  manner  and  for 
temporary  purposes;  hence  so  man^ 
varieties  of  masonry  are  visible  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  decide  to  what  pe- 
riod their  construction  severally  belongs. 
The  last  great  and  eeneral  repairs  were 
made  in  1749  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
rebuilt  the  parts  of  the  walls  which 
bad  become  dilapidated,  and  repaired 
all  the  ^tes.  The  walls  throughout 
their  entire  circuit  on  the  I.  bank  pre- 
sent an  irregular  polygonal  outline  ; 
they  are  built  generally  of  brick,  with 


occasional  patches  of  stonework ;  at 
some  points  there  are  spaces  in  opus 
reticulatwn  of  the  best  imperial  times 
(the  Muro  Torto,  near  the  Porta  del 
Popolo).  They  have  no  ditch,  but  are 
crested  with  nearly  300  towers;  on 
the  outside  they  are  about  50  ft.  in 
height ;  on  the  inner  face,  where  they 
are  strengthened  by  numerous  but- 
tresses, the  accumulation  of  soil  is  so 
considerable  that  they  seldom  rise  so 
high  as  30  ft.  from  the  ground.  There 
are  20  gates  belonging  to  the  modern 
city,  but  7  of  them  are  now  walled  up. 
In  taking  a  general  survey  of  these 
gates,  commencing  from  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  we  shall  notice  such  peculiari* 
ties  of  the  walls  as  are  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. This  will  bring  the  whole  sub* 
ject  into  one  view,  and  prevent  repeti* 
tion. 

§  4.  Gates. 

1.  Porta  del  Popolo;  erected  in  1561 
by  Vignola,  from  the  design  of  Mi- 
chel Angelo.  The  ancient  Porta  Fla- 
minia,  by  which  the  Flamiuian  Way 
entered  the  city,  was  situated  a  little 
higher  up ;  beyond  is  the  mass  of  op}is 
reticulaiamctW^  the  i/uro  Torio.  This 
very  curious  fragment  is  well  known 
from  the  description  of  Procopius :  he 
says  that  the  wall  had  been  rent  for 
some  time  from  top  to  bottom,  that  it 
was  so  inclined  that,  Belisarius  wishing 
to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it,  the 
people  would  not  allow  it  to  be  re- 
moved, stating  that  it  was  under  tlie 
protection  of  St.  Peter.  The  Goths, 
be  adds,  never  attacked  it,  which  made 
the  people  regard  the  spot  with  so  much 
venei-aiion  that  no  one  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  it  This  descrip- 
tion applies  so  perfectly  at  the  present 
day  that  it  leaves  noUiing  for  us  to 
add,  except  that  the  wall,  which  is 
about  40  ft.  in  length,  is  considerably 
out  of  the  pei*pendicular,  and  that  anti- 
ouaries  consider  it  to  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  early  Cajsars.  Some  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  connect  the  Muro 
Torto  with  the  tomb  of  Nero,  but  thero 
are  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  the 
conjecture.  It  is  true  that  the  tomi) 
of  the  Doraitian  family,  in  which  tlie 
ashes  of  Nero  were   deposited*  iv^as 
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situated  on  the  PinoiaD,  near  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  and  was  visible  from  the 
Campus  Martios.  Its  site  therefore 
may  safely  be  placed  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  modem  gardens,  not  £sir 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo ;  but  not  a 
vestige  remains  to  enable  us  to  identify 
the  spot.  Beyond  the  Muro  Torto  are 
several  arches  which  appear  to  have 
formed  the  substructions  of  a  consider- 
able edifice  divided  into  two  or  more 
stories,  as  in  the  ruins  on  the  Palatine, 
and  also  in  opus  reticulaium.  Between 
this  and  the  next  eateway  we  begin  to 
meet  with  some  walls,  after  passing  the 
19th  tower  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
which  exhibit  brick  masonry  of  the 
period  uf  Honorins.  As  we  advance 
we  shall  meet  with  every  variety  of 
construction,  fh>m  the  compact  brick- 
work which  would  have  been  worthy  of 
the  best  times  of  Rome,  to  the  rude  re- 
pairs of  Belisarius  and  the  patchwork 
restorations  of  the  middle  ages  and  the 
popes.  2.  Porta  Pinciana,  a  fine  arch  in 
travertine,  with  a  kind  of  cross  on  the 
key-stone,  fianked  by  2  round  towers 
in  brick,  mentioned  by  Procopins,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Belisa- 
rius, who  had  his  camp  on  the  Pincian 
during  the  siege  by  Vitiges:  it  was  of 
secondary  importance,  as  no  g^at  road 
entered  Rome  by  it.  It  is  now  walled 
up,  but  it  is  interesting  as  the  spot 
where  tradition  places  the  scene  of  the 
degradation  of  Belisarius.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  this  story,  now  generally 
set  down  as  a  fable,  the  great  general 
sat  here  and  begged  of  the  people, 
'^  Date  obolum  BeliSuio,"  as  they  passed 
the  gate  through  which  he  had  led 
his  troops  in  triumph.  The  aque- 
duct of  the  Acqua  vergine,  12  m.  in 
length,  which  supplies  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  enters  the  city  at  this  point.  3. 
Pot-ta  Salara,  with  remains  of  2  round 
towers  in  brickwork,  built  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  site  of  the  Porta 
Salaria  of  the  Servian  wall,  so  called 
from  the  road  by  which  the  Sabines 
exported  their  supplies  of  salt.  It  is 
memorable  as  the  gate  by  which  Alaric 
entered  Rome.  I'he  greater  part  of 
the  walls  beyond  this  is  in  brickwork, 
he  interior  portion  in  the  Villa  Bona- 
parte well  preserved.    4.  Porta  Pia :  it 


derives  its  name  iW>m  Pins  IV.,  who 
rebuilt  it  1564,  from  the  designs  of 
Michel  Angelo,  and  left  it  onfinished 
at  his  death ;  it  has  now  been  completed 
after  the  original  design.  On  each 
side  are  gigantic  statues  of  Saints 
Agnes  and  Alexander,  by  Amadori,  pat 
up  in  1866.  The  Porta  Nomenianaf 
which  it  has  replaced,  was  a  short 
distance  fiirther  on.  The  site  of  the 
latter  is  marked  by  a  round  brick 
tower  on  one  side,  and  a  massive  sepul- 
chre on  the  other,  included  by  Aure- 
lian  in  his  wall.  The  Via  Nomentana 
passed  through  it.  At  a  short  distance 
on  the  rt  from  the  angle  where  the 
streets  which  enter  the  city  by  this  gate 
and  Porta  Salara  join,  once  stood  the 
Porta  Coliina  of  Uie  wall  of  Serving 
Tullius.  The  well-known  reconnois- 
sance  of  Hannibal,  when,  according  to 
Livy,  he  threw  a  spear  over  the  walls, 
took  place  on  this  side,  and,  if  he  had 
entered  Rome,  it  is  probable  it  would 
have  been  by  this  gate.  Beyond  the 
Porta  Nomentana  of  Honorius  was  si- 
tuated the  PrsBtorian  camp  of  Tiberius, 
whose  quadrangular  enclosure  projects 
beyond  the  walls  at  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  city.  It  is  clear  that  Aurelian  in- 
cluded this  celebrated  retrenchment  in 
his  line  of  walls;  3  of  its  sides  were  left 
standing  when  it  was  dismantled,  and 
thus  afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
new  works.  On  examining  this  part 
of  the  Aurelian  wall,  the  rude  stone- 
work hastily  put  together  by  Belisa- 
rius may  easily  be  recosnised  by  its 
admixture  of  every  kind  of  material, 
and  especially  of  fra^ents  of  white 
marble.  Several  portions  on  the  S.E. 
side  are  formed  of  massive  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa,  evidently  derived  fVom 
the  Ageer  and  other  parts  of  the  wall 
of  Servius  Tullius,  which  were  situated 
at  a  short  distance.  One  of  its  gates, 
which  formerly  opened  on  the  N.  side, 
but  were  closed  by  Houorius,  may  also 
be  recognised.  At  the  southern  angle, 
the  Porta  Chiusa  represents  the  Porta 
Vimmalis  of  the  Aurelian  wall;  it  con- 
sists of  a  good  arch  of  travertine  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic  of  6  smaller  ones, 
an  entablature  and  cornice,  and  in  the 
same  style  as  the  other  gates  erected 
by  Honorius;  as  its  name  signifies,  it 
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is  now  walled  up.  6.  Porta  S,  Lorenzo, 
with  2  towers,  Ae  ancient  Porta  Tibnr- 
tina,  erected  in  402,  daring  the  reign  of 
Arcadius  and  Honoring,  by  the  advice 
of  Stilicfao,  and  formed  by  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  united  Marcian,  Julian, 
and  Tepulan  aqueducts,  as  stated  in  the 
inscripticms  over  it.  This  gate  opens 
on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  The  walls  be- 
tween this  and  the  Porta  Maggiore  are 
built  on  the  line  of  the  3  before-men- 
tioned aqueducts.  About  half  way  to 
the  Porta  Maggiore  14  corbels  project 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  evi- 
dently intended  to  support  a  hoard, 
and  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  dwehing  which  Cicero  had  on  the 
A^er.  On  approaching  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore the  wall  has  been  cut  through 
for  the  passage  of  the  railway  to  the 
central  station.  7.  Porta  Maggiore,  a 
noble  arch  of  travertine,  the  finest  gate 
in  Rome,  formed  by  2  arches  of  the 
Claodian  aqueduct.  It  formerly  included 
the  arches  over  the  Porta  Lahcana  and 
Porta  Pramestina,  both  of  which  were 
greatly  disfigured  and  concealed  by  the 
constructions  of  the  time  of  Honorius ; 
the  Porta  Labicana  was  closed,  and  the 
Porta  Prsenestina  was  known  as  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  removal  of  the 
more  recent  constructions  between  these 

2  gates  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
disoovery  of  the  tomb  of^  the  baker 
Enrysaces,  which  is  described  under 
the  Antiquities  (p.  66).  The  appear- 
ance of  the  fine  fa9ade  of  this  gate, 
which  now  shows  us  its  2  arches  and 

3  piers,  is  extremely  imposing.  The 
circumstance  of  the  aqueducts  being 
carried  over  it  explains  the  original  ob- 
ject of  this  splendid  monument.  There 
are  3  inscriptions  on  it :  one  recording 
that  the  emperor  Tiberius  Claudius 
brought  into  the  city  the  aqueduct  which 
bore  his  name;  the  2nd  relating  to  the 
restorations  b^  Vespasian ;  and  the  Srd 
to  those  by  litas.  In  the  attic  are  the 
channels  n>r  the  water,  the  lower  one 
being  that  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  the 
upper  of  the  stream  called  tiie  Anio 
Novus.  We  see  near  this  point,  from 
the  modem  road  outside,  built  into  the 
city  wall,  the  flank  of  an  arch  of  pepe- 
rmo,  in  which  may  be  recognised  the  3 
channels  of  the  Mardan,  Tepulan,  and 


Julian  aqueducts;  the  Marcian  being 
the  lowest  and  the  Julian  the  highest. 
Close  by  has  been  found  the  subter- 
ranean watercourse  of  the  Anio  Vetus. 
The  remains  of  the  gate  of  Honorius, 
which  were  removed,  have  been  pre- 
served and-placed  on  a  wall  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  roads  which 
pass  out  of  the  city  here  lead  (on  the  rt) 
to  Colonna,  Valmontone,  &C.,  the  high 
road  to  Naples  by  Frosinone  and  &in 
Germano,  and  (on  the  1.)  to  Gabii  and 
Prasneste,  with  an  embranchment  to 
Lunghezza  and  the  Alban  colony  of 
CoUatia.  The  Aurelian  wall  beyond 
this  gate  follows  the  line  of  the  Clau- 
dian  aqueduct  fior  some  distance.  Far- 
ther on  it  passes  behind  the  Horti  Va- 
riani  and  Basilica  of  Santa  Crooe  in 
Gerusalemme,  and  skirts  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Ampbitheatmm  Castrense,  which  • 
was  incluaed  by  Honorius  in  his  line  of 
fortifications.  9.  Porta  di  San  Giotaimi, 
modem,  built  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  the 
16th  century.  Adjoining  this  gate  is 
the  ancient  Porta  Mnaria,  the  best  pre- 
served of  all  the  gates  of  the  Aurelian 
wall,  flanked  by  2  round  brick  towers, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Asinia  family,  who 
opened  the  road  leading  from  it;  it 
is  memorable  as  the  gate  through 
which  Belisarius  first  entered  Bome. 
It  was  also  by  it  that  Totila  gained 
admission,  having  obtained  possession 
of  it  by  the  treachery  of  the  Isau- 
rians.  The  ancient  gateway  is  now 
walled  up,  and  is  a  very  picturesque 
rain  from  the  outside.  The  gate  of 
S.  Giovanni  is  well  known  to  tra- 
vellers; the  high  road  to  Albano  and 
the  Pontine  Marshes  passes  out  of  it  A 
short  way  beyond  this  gate  some  frag- 
ments of  the  substmctions  of  the  Late- 
ran  palace  have  been  included  in  the 
wall  of  Honorius;  the  Aqua  Crabra, 
the  modem  Mariana,  is  crossed  further 
on,  and  enters  the  city  under  a  gate, 
now  walled  up,  called  the  (10)  Porta 
Metronia;  the  Aurelian  wall  near  here 
is  well  preserved;  through  this  gate 
opened  the  Via  Ardeantina,  An  in- 
scription inside  the  Porta  Metronia 
states  that  the  wall  here  was  repaired 
in  1157  by  certain  Roman  senators. 
Between  the  Porta  Asinaria  and  the 
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Porta  Latina  several  portions  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  are 
formed  of  massive  square  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa,  derived  evidently  from 
the  Servian  defences,  which^  are  si- 
tuated at  a  short  dbtance  inside  of  it, 
although  no  unaltered  portion  of  this 
kingly  construction  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  walls  of  Aurelian,  Honorius,  or  Be- 
lisarius.     1 1.  Porta  Latina^  also  closed. 
It  has  2  round  brick  towers,  and  a 
good  travertine  arch,  with  grooves  for 
a  portcullis,  like  most  of  the  gates  of 
Honorius.    The  Christian  emblem  (a 
cross  or  labarum)  on  the  keystone  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  re- 
paired by  Belisarius.    According  to  the 
Church  tradition  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist  suffered   martyrdom   inside  of 
this  gate,  by  being  thrown  into  a  caul- 
.  dron  of  boiling  oil,  where  the  circular 
chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo  now 
stands.    The  Aurelian  wall  presents  a 
series  of  fine  square  brick  towers  be- 
tween hera  and  its  extreme  eastern 
prolongation,  a  short  way  beyond  which 
is   (12)  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,   the 
Porta  Appia  of  the  Aurelian  Wall,  with 
2  fine  semicircular   towers  of  brick- 
work resting  on  substructions  of  white 
marble   blocks,  probably  taken   from 
the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  stood  out- 
side of  it  on  the  1.    This  gate  is  well 
known  from  its  vicinity  to  the  arch 
of  Drusus  and  the  tomb  of  the  Sci- 
pios;    it  is  a   good  specimen   of  Ae 
Aurelian  construction.    Under  the  arch 
is    a  curious    Gothic   inscription   re- 
lating to  the  repulse^  of  some  invading 
force,  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
■peculation  among    antiquaries.     The 
site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Capena,  where 
the  Appian  Way  commenccd,is  1 500  yds. 
within  this  gate,  between  the  Via  di  S. 
Gregorio  and  the  Baths  of  Caracalla;  the 
arch  of  Drusus,  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios, 
and  the  several  Columbaria  between  it 
and  the  modern  gate,  having  stood  out- 
side the  more  ancient  one  of  the  Tullian 
circamvallation.     Between   the   Porta 
Appia  and  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo  are 
the  bastions,  about  200  yds.  in  length, 
constructed  by  Paul  III.  in  the  IGtli 
centy.,  from  the  designs  of  Sangallo. 
They  are  finely  built  of  brick  with 
a    deep  cornice.      13,  Porta   di   JSm 


Paolo,  rebuilt  by  Belisarius  on  the 
site  of  the  Porta  Osticntis;  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  mo- 
dem entrances  to  Rome.  The  inner 
portion,  which  consists  of  2  arches,  is 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Belisarius.  It 
is  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  Totila's 
second  entrance  into  Rome.  The  pyra- 
mid of  Caius  Cestius,  like  all  the  an- 
cient tombs,  stood  outside  the  walls,  for- 
merly on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  is  here 
included  in  the  wall  of  Honorius,  which 
proceeds  towards  the  Tiber,  round  the 
base  of  Monte  Testaccio,  ascending  the 
1.  bank  of  the  river  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  distance  from  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius  to  the  Tiber  is  800 
paces;  on  it  are  several  towers,  some 
portions  of  which  consist  of  large  blocks 
of  tufii  derived  from  the  tombs  which 
bordered  the  Via  Ostiensis.  From  the 
point  where  the  Aurelian  Wall  reaches 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  rly. 
bridge,  and  following  the  river  to  the 
modern  Marmorata,  and  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina  of  the  Servian  Wall,  numerous 
ruins  exist,  especially  of  the  Emporium, 
and  of  the  quays  by  which  it  was 
approached  on  the  river  side — one  frag- 
ment remarkable  for  its  gigantic  blocks 
of  travertine,  the  others  of  reticulated 
masonry  of  the  time  probably  of  Nero 
or  Domitian.  Numerous  blocks  of 
marble  were  found  here  in  1868,  one 
remarkable  as  having  been  sent  to  the 
Emperor  Nero  from  a  newly  opened 
quarry  in  Carinthia,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  Carinthus,  mentioned  by  Ta- 
citus as  a  f reedman  of  that  Emperor ; 
another  more  colossal  still,  a  column  of 
Mamwr  Africaims,  27  ft  hiffh  by  5^  in 
diameter,  nearly  34  tons  weight,  which 
have  led  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  a 
second  Marmorata,  or  landing-place  for 
marbles;  here  also  several  landing- 
places  leading  to  the  Emporium,  and 
mooring  rings  for  boats,  were  found. 
On  one  of  the  faces  of  this  quay  is  a 
relief  of  an  Amphora,  probably  marking 
the  landing-place  of  wines.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  these  edifices  of  the  Empire, 
on  the  river  side,  were  covered  towards 
the  close  of  the  9th  cent,  by  the  defences 
raised  to  repel  the  Saracens  in  their 
attacks  on  Rome  under  Pope  John  VIII. 
On  the  rt  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  walls 
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present  altogether  a  more  modem  aspect ; 
the  greater  part  were  constructed  by  In- 
nocent X.  and  Urban  VIII.  The  best 
preserved  portion  of  the  ancient  wall 
extends  from  the  Septimiau  arch  to 
the  Tiber  behind  the  gardens  of  the 
Famesina  Palace,  presenting  some 
ruins  of  square  towers.  Within  their 
circuit,  particularly  behind  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  descending  to  the  Trastevere, 
may  be  still  traced  the  wall  of  Aure- 
lian  and  Honorius,  with  its  ramparts 
converging  to  the  Porta  Aurelia.  The 
following  are  the  gates  of  the  Trans- 
tiberine  district: — 14.  Porta  Portese, 
built  by  Urban  VIII.,  half-way  between 
the  Wall  of  Servius  and  the  P.  Por- 
ti'^iisU  of  Aurelian,  on  the  road  to 
Fiumicino,  the  present  port  of  the  Ti- 
ber. 13.  Porta  diSan  PancraztOj  on  the 
Janiculnm,  the  Porta  Aurelia,  The 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  Doria  lie 
to  the  westward.  The  Acqua  Paola,  I 
(he  ancient  Alsietina,  enters  the  Traste- 
Tere  at  this  point.  It  was  upon  the  has- 1 
tions  to  the  rt.  or  S.  of  this  gate  that  the  j 
French  besieging  army  under  General 
Oudinot,  in  1849,  directed  their  prin- 1 
cipel  attack.  It  was  here,  also,  that| 
they  succeeded  in  making  a  practicable ! 
breach*  after    hundreds    of  men    hadi 

Serished  on  both  sides,  and  all  the' 
orrors  of  war  had  been  lavished  with- 1 
out  restraint  Every  spot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  intimately  associated  with 
the  events  of  tliat  memorable  siege,  for 
here  only  were  its  effects  felt  bv  the  be- 
si^ied,  and  here  especially  did  the  Ko- 
maos  exert  their  whole  means  of  defence 
with  a  determined  courage  and  bravery 
which  no  differences  of  political  opinion 
ean  refuse  to  acknowlcKige  and  admire. 
Wherever  we  turn,  from  the  walls  of 
San  Pancrazlo  to  the  Fontana  Paolina 
aud  the  Ch.  of  San  Pietro  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  the  frequent  mounds  which 
mark  the  successive  approaches  of  the 
K'siegers  and  the  graves  of  the  killed 
on  both  sides,  we  find  traces  of  the  awful 
devastation  which  followed  the  pro- 
longed resistance  of  the  Romans  at  this 
point.  The  existence  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Aurelian  wall  within  the 
circuit  of  the  bastioned  line  of  the  popes 
gave  the  besieged  great  advantage  in 
this  8tru|;gle ;  for  as  that  ancient  wall  is 
bnilt  chiefly  of  brick,  is  more  than  4 


jrards  in  thickness  and  from  10  to  12 
in  height,  it  formed  a  real  fortress 
within  the  outer  wall  upon  which  the 
French  had  first  to  direct  their  fire.  It 
is  due  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
military  commanders  to  add  that,  in 
selectinff  this  gate  and  the  advanced 
point  of  the  Janiculnm  for  their  attack, 
they  were  guided  by  the  consideration 
that  from  no  other  spot  could  their 
operations  be  carried  on  with  so  little 
injury  to  the  monuments  of  the  Eternal 
City.  16.  Porta  Cavalleggieri,  near  to  St. 
Peter's,  on  the  old  high-road  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  said  to  be  from  the  designs  of 
Sangallo.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
cavalry  barrack  close  by.  17.  Porta 
Fabbrica,  near  the  former,  now  walled 
up.  18.  Porta  Pertusa,  also  walled  up, 
iu  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  It  was 
close  to  this  gate  that  the  French  army 
suffered  a  severe  repulse  iu  their  first 
approach  to  Rome  in  1849.  19.  Porta 
Angelica,  erected  by  Pius  IV.  on  the 
N.  side  of  St.  Peters,  leading  to  Monte 
Mario.  20.  Porta  di  Castello,  on  the  mea- 
dows behind  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
closed. 

§  5.  Bridges. 

Of  the  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  five 
only  are  now  in  use.  Remains  of 
the  others  are  still  visible,  and  Uiere 
is  no  doubt  either  as  to  their  names  or 
their  position.  Beginning  with  the 
most  northern,  and  proceeding  down 
the  river,  we  have — 

1 .  Ponte  S,  Angelo,  the  ancient  Pons 
^lius,  so  called  from  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  by  whom  it 
was  built  This  noble  bridge  crosses 
the  Tiber  immediately  in  ft'ont  of  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  whole  of  it 
is  ancient,  with  the  exceptiou  of  some 
restorations  ot  stone-work  casiugand  the 
parapets.  Medals  of  Hadrian  repre- 
sent the  bridge  as  we  now  see  it,  with 
three  large  arches  of  equal  size  in  the 
centre,  aud  two  smaller  ones  on  each 
side;  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  same 
emperor  formerly  existed  on  it,  stating 
it  to  have  been  erected  in  his  Srd 
consulate  to  afford  the  means  of  reach- 
ing his  mausoleum.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  covered  with  booths  or  shopf, 
by  which  the  passage  was  so  much 
contracted,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
B  3 
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crowd  daring  the  jubilee  of  1450  caased 
the  death  of  200  people.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  accident,  the  booths  were 
removed  and  the  bridge  restored  to  its 
original  form.  In  1530  Clement  VII. 
erected  at  the  extremity  the  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In  1668 
Clement  IX.  added  the  present  parapet, 
and  the  10  angels  which  stand  upon 
the  piers.  The  one  which  bears  the 
cross  is  by  Bernini,  the  others  are  by 
his  scholars. 

2.  Pons  TriumphaiiSy  Aurelih  or  Vati- 
canus;  it  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
bridges,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Nero.  It  led  from  the  Campus 
Martins  to  the  Via  Triumphalis,  which 
rose  over  Monte  Mario.  From  a  pas- 
sage in  Prudentius  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  entire  in  the  early  part  of  the 
5th  centy.  Some  portions  of  its  piers 
are  still  visible,  when  the  river  is  low, 
about  300  paces  below  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo.  At  a  short  distance  below  the 
Pons  Triumphalis  a  suspension  bridge 
was  erected  in  1863,  forming  a  com- 
munication with  the  Lungara  and  Tras- 
tevere  from  the  Rione  Ponte. 

3.  Ponte  Sisto,  rebuilt  in  1474  by 
Sixtus  IV.  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Jani- 
culensis,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
quarter  of  Trastevere.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  it  was  first  erected  by  Probus, 
the  son-in-law  of  Sept.  Severus,  in  the 
reign  of  Caracalla  and  Geta.  It  has 
4  arches. 

4.  Ponfe  de*  Quattro  Capi,  connecting 
the  city  with  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  so 
called  from  the  four-headed  Januses 
which  stand  on  the  piers.  It  is  the  an- 
cient Pons  Fidn-icvtSy  built  by  Fabricius 
the  Curator  Viarum,  a.u.c.  708;  and 
is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  the  spot 
ft-om  which  Damasippus  would  have 
leaped  into  the  Tiber,  but  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  St«rtinius  : — 

*•  Unde  ego  mira 
Descripsi  docilis  pncccpta  baec,  tempore  quo  me 
Solatus  Jussit  sapicntem  paacere  barbam 
Atqae  a  Fabriclo  non  tristem  ponte  reverU." 
Hou.  Sat.  il.  3. 

It  has  2  large  arches,  with  a  smaller 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  pier  between 
them.  It  retains  more  of  its  ancient 
architecture  than  any  other  of  the  Ro- 
man bridges  except  that  of  St.  Angelo. 
It  formerly  had  the  following  inscrip- 


tion, but  a  part  only  is  now  legible  : — 

L.  FABRICIUS  C.  F.  CVH.  VIAB.  FACrVK- 
DVM,  COERAVIT.  EIDEMQ.  FBOBAVIT.  Q 
LEPIDVS  M.  F.  M.  LOLLIVS  M.  F.  COS.  EX' 
S.  C.  PROBAVERVNT   (A.U.C.  733). 

5.  Ponte  8.  Bartolommeo  oonnects  the 
island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Trastevere. 
It  is  the  ancient  Pons  Cestiut  or  Qra- 
tiamis.  The  name  of  its  founder  is  dk- 
known,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Lucius  Cestius,  during  his  government 
of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustas, 
whilst  the  Emperor  was  absent  in  Spain, 
in  A.u.c.  708.  Two  long  inscriptions 
on  the  parapets  show  that  it  was  re- 
stored A.D.  367  by  the  Emperors  Valen- 
tinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian.  It  consists 
of  1  large  central  arch  and  a  smaller 
one  on  each  side. 

6.  Ponte  Rotto,  on  the  site  of  the  Pom 
^iniliust  called  in  later  times  P.  Sena- 
torius  and  Lapideus.  The  ancient  bridge 
was  begun  by  L.  iEmilins  Lepidus  and 
Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  a.u.c.  573, 
and  finished  by  P.  C>  Scipio  Afrioanus 
and  L.  Mummius  Achaicus,  the  censors, 
in  A.U.C.  611.  It  is  represented  on  medals 
of  the  iGmilian  family.  From  it  the 
body  of  the  monster  Heliogabaliis  was 
cast  into  the  Tiber.  We  know  nothing 
of  its  subsequent  history  until  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages  under  the  name  of  P.  di  Santa 
Maria.  In  the  1 3th  centy .  it  fell  down, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Pope  Honorins 
III.  It  was  restored  by  Julius  III.  in 
1 554,  and  again  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1575.  In  1598  all  that  portion  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  river  was  carried  away. 
Two  arches  were  thus  lost,  and  no  at- 
tempt has  since  been  made  to  restore 
them.  The  part  remaining  (of  the 
time  of  Julius  III.)  consists  of  3 
arches  on  the  side  next  the  Traste- 
vere, with  2  smaller  ones  in  the  piers 
that  separate  them,  through  which 
the  water  only  runs  when  the  river  is 
much  flooded.  The  ruined  and  broken 
state  of  tliis  fragment  sufficiently 
explains  the  modern  name.  A  sus- 
pension bridge  has  been  carried  from 
the  extremity  of  the  ruined  arches  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  using  what 
remained  of  the  ruined  edifice  as  its 
W.  pier.  "The  opening  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  into  the  Tiber  and  the  snh- 
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ctracdons  of  (the  masBivc  quay  on  its 
left  bank  are  best  seen  fW>m  this 
bridge;  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
road  on  the  side  of  the  Trastevere  by 
which  it  was  approached  have  been 
recently  broken  op  to  render  the 
approach  easier. 

7.  Pons  Subliohtt,  a  name  derived  from 
the  beams  of  whidi  it  was  constructed, 
the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Roman  bridges.  It  was  first  erected 
by  Anens  Martins  (a.u.c.  114).  It  was 
upon  this  bridge  that  Horatius  Cocles 
withstood  the  army  of  Porsena  till  the 
Romans  had  succeeded  in  breaking  it 
down  behind  him.  This  act  of  heroism 
made  it  so  sacred,  that  it  could  never 
afterwards  be  repaired  witheut  the 
sanction  of  the  pontifis.  It  suffered 
freqaently  from  mundations,  and  was 
restored  by  Tiberius  and  Antoninus 
Pina,  still  built  of  wood,  but  upon 
stone  piers.  A  coin  of  the  latter  em- 
peror represents  this  bridge  as  a  broken 
arch.  In  the  reign  of  Adrian  I.,  in 
780,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
flood.  In  the  1 5th  century  the  stones 
of  the  piers  were  removed  to  make 
cannon-balls,  and  the  onl^  traces  of 
the  bridge  now  left  are  their  founda- 
tions, which  may  be  seen,  when  the 
waters  are  low,  a  short  distance  higher 
up  the  river  than  the  hosijital  of  Sen 
Michele  and  quay  of  the  Ripa  Grande. 
Near  here,  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  river, 
some  very  ancient  mooring  corbels 
have  been  recently  discovered. 

PoiUe  Molle  (see  p.  432). 

§  6.  Panoramic  View  op  Rome. 

Whoever  would  enter  on  the  study 
of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome 
will  find  it  useftil,  before  he  com- 
mences the  examination  of  particular 
ruins,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
vith  their  relative  position,  and 
classify  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  enable  him  to  understand  their 
history,  and,  above  all,  to  make  him- 
self familiar,  not  only  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  Rome  itself,  but  of  the 
classical  region  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  is  situated.  There  is  no  spot  so 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose 
as   the    Tovrer   of   the   CupitoJ,*   from 

*  Tbe  kej«  of  tbe  tower  being  now  in  the 
kzodi  of  tbe  mimicip«l  «iiitaoritie«.  It  is  dUBcnlt 


its  height  and  central  position;  and 
we  advise  therefore  most  strongly  the 
traveller  who  desires  to  understand 
the  antiquities,  to  study  them  with  the 
least  difBculty  to  himself,  and  to  avoid 
the  vexation  arising  from  a  constant 
recurrence  to  authorities,  to  proceed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Capitol, 
with  plan  of  the  city  and  map  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  before  him. 
An  hour  devoted  to  this  will  give 
him  a  more  complete  idea  of  an- 
cient Rome  than  days  spent  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  investigation;  and. 
the  information  obtained  in  regard  to 
the  surrounding  country  will  mate- 
rially assist  him  in  his  future  excur- 
sions beyond  the  walls.  Independently 
of  these  advantages,  there  is  no  scene 
in  the  world  more  impressive  or  mag- 
nificent than  that  commanded  from  this 
elevated  spot.  It  is  not  inferior  in 
historical  interest  to  the  glorious  pano- 
rama from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
while  it  surpasses  it  in  those  higher 
associations  which  appeal  so  power- 
fully to  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 
traveller. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  country, 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  tower. 

The  Campagna,  or  the  undulating 
countrv  which  extends  on  all  sides 
around  Rome,  includes  portions  of  an- 
cient Latium  and  Etrnria.  Its  length 
from  Cape  Linaro,  S.  of  CivitaVecchia, 
to  Terraciua  is  about  90  English  m. ; 
its  greatest  breadth  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  is  about  27.  On  the 
W.N.W.  it  is  botmded  by  the  range 
of  the  mountains  of  La  Tolfa,  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.  by  the  volcanic  group  that 
surrounds  the  Lake  of  Bracciano,  of 
which  the  peaks  of  Rocca  Romana 
and  Monte  Virginio  are  the  highest 
points;  beyond,  and  more  to  the  rt., 
rises  the  Monte  Cimino  or  Monte  di 
Soriano,  and  nearer  the  spectator  the 
hills  round  Baccano^  of  which  the 
wooded  peak  of  Monte  Mnsino  is  the 
highest  point,  between  which  and  the 
Apennines  the  Valley  of  the  Tiber  oc- 
cupies the  low  region.  The  Sabine  moun- 
tains surround  like  an  amphitheatre 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  north-eastern 

to  obtain  permission  to  ascoid  to  the  top ;  appU«  

cjktion  mustbe  made  to  tbe  Senator  of  iComc.  ^^ 
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Campagna ;  while  the  more  piotaresque  t  yond  is  the  lofty  summit  of  Monte  Pila. 


mountains  which  bound  the  plain  of 
Latiam  on  the  S.E.  are  studded  with 
villages,  each  representing  some  site 
of  classical  interest  Along  the  plain 
from  N.  to  S.  the  Tiber  winds  as  a  long 
yellow  line,  marking  the  ancient  boun- 
dary between  Latium  and  Etruria.  In 
the  foreground  on  one  side  are  the 
ruins  of  all  that  made  Rome  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world;  on  the  other  are 
the  palaces  and  churches  of  the  mo- 
dern city;  so  that  the  Capitol  may 
be  said  to  separate  the  living  from  the 
dead— the  city  of  the  Popes  from  that 
of  the  Cssars. 

In  the  chain  of  hills  towards  the 
S.E.  the  highest  point  is  the  Alban 
Mount,  now  called  Monte  Cavo^  on  which 
stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis, 
now  replaced  by  a  convent  of  Passion- 
ist  monks.  Beneath  the  summit,  and 
about  midway  between  it  and  the  plain 
cm  the  rt.,  is  Albcmo,  of  which  the  gate 
alone  can  be  seen  from  here ;  the  site 
is  well  marked  by  the  grove  of  ilexes 
of  the  VilU  Doria ;  a  little  to  the  1.  is 
the  town  and  palace  of  Castel  Gandolfo 
amid  the  woods  bordering  the  lake  of 
Albano;  and  on  the  rt.  the  low  hills 
of  Monte  Giove,  occupying  the  site 
of  Corioli  and  of  Civita  Lavinia,  the 
Lanuvium  of  Cicero.  The  long  ridge 
forming  the  opposite  hill  beyond  the 
lake  is  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa, 
and  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  line 
of  white  buildings  upon  it — the  Convent 
of  Palazzuola.      On  the  1.  of  Monte 


In  a  line  between  it  and  Frasoati  is 
the  height  on  which  Tusculom  and  its 
citadel  stood.  Farther  to  the  1.  are  the 
villages  of  Monte  Forzio,  Rocca  Priora^ 
and  Monte  Compatri ;  and  on  the  last  and 
lowest  eminence  of  the  Alban  range  in 
this  direction  is  the  village  of  CoUmna, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  La- 
bicum. 

In  the  opening  of  the  plain  between 
the  Alban  group  and  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains may  be  reeogmsed  the  large 
village  of  Zagorolo,  about  midway  be- 
tween Colonna  and  the  more  distant 
town  of  PAI.ESTBINA,  the  ''fHgidnm 
Pneneste"  of  Horace.  Along  the  range 
of  these  hills  the  principal  town  to  be 
seen  is  Tivoii,  the  ancient  Tibur,  sur- 
rounded by  olive-groves  and  woods. 
From  that  point  the  Anio  flows  into 
the  plain  towards  its  junction  with  the 
Tiber,  in  its  course  separating  LAtium 
from  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Beyond 
and  to  the  1.  ofTivoli  we  recognise  the 
lofty  pointed  peak  of  Monte  Genaro^  the 
Lucretilis  of  Horace ;  at  its  foot  the  3  pic- 
turesque hills  of  Monticelli,  of  Poggio 
Cesi,  and  of  St.  Angelo  in  Capoccia,  the 
ancient  ifon^et  Corniculani;  and  farther 
on  the  1.,  more  in  the  foreground,  the 
wooded  range  that  surrounds  Mentamt, 
the  Alban  colony  of  Nomentum,  and  the 
hill  and  town  of  Monte  £otondo,  marketl 
b^  its  lofty  tower.  Nearer  Rome,the  bluff 
hill  of  Castel  Giubileo,  overlooking  the 
Tiber,  is  the  probable  site  of  the  citadel 
of  Fidense.  At  the  extreme  N.E.  end  of 


Cavo  is  a  wide  plain  called  the  Camp  the  Campagna  is  the  classical  Soractc, 
of  Hannihalf  where  the  Carthaginian  whose  isolated  mass  forms  so  striking  a 
general  took  up  his  position  during  the  feature  in  the  Roman  landscape.     It 


siege  of  Korne.'  The  peak  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  this  plain  is  Monte  Piia, 
the  space  between  these  two  points 
being  the  remains  of  an  extensive  vol- 
canic crater  of  elevation.  A  little  below 
tlie  Camp  of  Hannibal  the  village  of 
liocca  diPapa,  perched  upon  the  crest  of 
a  rock,  is  supposed  by  some  antiquarians 
to  occupy  the  site  of  tlie  Arx  Albana 
of  Livy,  to  which  the  Gauls  were 
repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Eome.  On 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Alban  group 
are  Marino  and  Grotta-Ferrata,  Farther 
to  the  1.,  on  the  nearest  point  of  the 
chain,  is  Frascatiy  the  largest  town  seen 
on  the  Alban  hills.    In  the  distance  be- 


stands  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Sabine  territory,  and  close  to  the 
Etruscan  frontier. 

Having  passed  in  review  the  more 
distant  objects  of  this  magnificent  pano- 
rama, we  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out 
the  leading  features  of  ancient  Rome, 
without  stopping  to  describe  more  thuu 
is  absolutelv  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
as  a  more  detailed  account  of  each  niiu 
will  be  given  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

§  7.  The  Seven  Hills. 
The  first  objects  which  will  excite 
the  interest  of  the  traveller  are  the 
Seven  Hills*    These  may  be  recognised 
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vithoat  mach  difficulty  from  our  pre- 
sent position,  which  commands  also 
manj  interesting  ruins  that  must  ne- 
cessarily be  included  in  the  following 
general  surrey.  Beginning  with  the 
Capitolinei  the  Mons  Saturnius  of  the 
earliest  period,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  tower  on  which  we  stand,  and  the 
group  of  palaces  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  occupy  a  depression  between  the 
hill  upon  which  rises  the  ch.  of 
the  Ara  CcbU  on  one  side  and  the 
Monte  Gaprino  with  the  Palazzo  Caffu- 
relli  on  the  other.  These  summits 
were  occupied  by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinns  on  the  rt.  (we  suppose  the 
spectator  looking  to  the  N.  or  towards 
the  Corso),  and  by  the  Arx  Capitolii 
on  the  1.:  the  space  between  them, 
on  which  we  are  placed,  was  called 
the  Intermontium,  and  in  more  ancient 
times  the  Asylum.  The  ch.  of  Ara 
Coeli  is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinns;  on  the  other 
summit  were  situated  the  Curia  Cala- 
bra,  the  Temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  the 
substructions  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Caffarelli  gardens,  and  beyond, 
and  nearer  the  Tiber,  the  house  of 
Tatios,  the  Sabine  chief  and  rival  of 
Komulos;  nearer  to  the  valley  which 
separates  the  Capitoline  from  the  Pa- 
latine, in  a  gEkrden  on  the  modem 
Monte  Caprino,  we  still  see,  although 
diminished  in  height  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  soil  at  its  base,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  From 
the  Capitol,  as  a  central  point,  we  may 
trace  a  semicircle  from  the  Pincian 
Hill,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  modem 
city,  to  the  Aventine  on  the  S.,  embrac- 
ing iu  its  circuit  the  line  of  the  existing 
walls.  This  area  includes  nearl^r  the 
whole  of  ancient  Rome  as  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The 
heart  of  the  cit^  was,  of  course,  the 
fbrion,  the  open  irregular  space  which 
lies  immediately  below  us;  it  will 
serve  as  a  ^iding  point  in  enabling  us 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  hills.  The  topo- 
graphy and  monuments  of  this  classical 
f  pot  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent 
page,  under  the  article  *^  Foram,  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here. 
The  Capitolitie,  on  which  we  stand, 
fomis  the  first  of  the  7  hills.    Above 


the  western  angle  of  the  Forum  rises 
the  Palatine,  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Rome,  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars,  in 
the  midst  of  gardens.  Farther  to  the  rt. 
is  the  Aventine,  its  N.W.  base  washed 
by  the  Tiber,  and  its  summit  crowned 
by  the  churches  of  Santa  Sabina,  Sant' 
Alessio,  and  11  Priorato.  In  the  valley, 
the  Yallis  Murcia  of  the  kingly  period, 
between  these  2  hills,  was  the  Circus 
Maximus,  the  nearest  extremity  of 
which  will  be  easily  recognised  by  the 
tall  chimney  of  the  Roman  gas-works. 
Over  the  Coliseum  the  eye  rests  on  the 
magnificent  Basilica  of  the  Lateran, 
marking  the  extreme  N.R  boundanr  of 
the  Ccelian.  N.  of  the  Ceelian,  and  on 
the  1.  of  the  Coliseum,  is  the  Esquiline, 
more  extensive  than  any  of  the  other 
hills,  and  marked  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity by  the  rains  of  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  at  Its  northern  angle  by  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  while  the 
ruined  dome  of  the  so-called  Temple 
of  Minerva  Mcdica  and  the  walls  of  the 
city  indicate  its  extreme  boundary  on 
the  E.  The  Quirinal,  a  long  narrow  emi- 
nence, begins  at  the  Fonmi  of  Trajan, 
visible  finom  the  eastem  angle  of  the 
tower.  We  can  easily  see  from  this 
point  that  a  portion  of  the  hiU  had  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  Trajan's 
Forum,  as  we  shall  find  stated  here- 
after OB  the  inscription  of  his  column. 
The  massive  square  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  called  the  Torre  delle  Milizie  (vul- 
garly known  as  Tower  of  Nero),  and 
the  walls  of  the  Fomm  of  Augustus, 
assist  us  in  marking  the  line  which 
separates  the  base  of  the  Quirinal 
from  that  of  the  Esquiline.  The  Qui- 
rinal stretches  from  the  Fomm  of 
Trajan  to  the  N.E.  behind  the  Colonna 
Palace.  It  is  covered  with  buildings, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  is 
the  Palace  of  the  Pope  on  the  Monte 
Cavallo,  its  highest  point.  The  Vi- 
minal,  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Esquiline,  is  remarkable  for  its  flat 
surface,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tin^;uish  as  a  separate  eminence ;  a  part 
of  It  is  covered  by  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
I  cletian.  The  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Panis- 
Pema  occupies  nearly  its  highest  point, 
and  the  hill  may  be  traced  in  the  gar- 
'  dens  extending  from  it  to  the  Piazza 
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di  Termini  and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
In  walking  from  the  Triniti  de'  Monti 
to  S.  Mana  Maggiore,  the  separation 
between  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  is 
distinctly  recognised.  These  are  the 
7  hills  which  were  included  within  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius ;  but  there  are 
others  beyond  those  limits,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  particularise.  N.  of  the 
Quirinal  is  Monte  FmciOf  the  GoUis 
Hortalonim,  the  fayourite  promenade 
of  the  modem  Romans.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  is  the  Jantcultan,  at 
the  foot  of  which  lies  the  modem 
quarter  of  Trastevere ;  at  its  southern 
extremity,  but  without  the  walls,  is  the 
Mcnte  Verde,  overlooking  the  Tiber ;  be- 
yond, to  the  N.  of  the  Janiculum,  is  the 
Vatican  ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance, 
forming  the  boundary  of  our  present 
prospect,  is  the  Monte  Mario,  capped 
Dy  the  villa  Mellini,  surrounded  by 
cypress  plantations.  The  area  between 
the  Janiculum  and  the  Pincian  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  modem  Rome.  The 
last  eminence  that  remains  to  be  noticed 
is  the  artificial  mound  called  Monte 
Testaccio,  from  the  fra^ents  of  earthen 
vessels  of  which  it  is  formed;  it  is 
situated  at  the  southern  angle  of  the 
Aurelian  walls,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  between  the  river  and  the 
pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  but  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  point  where 
we  are  standing,  the  higher  mass  of 
the  Aventine  intervening. 

§  8.  General  Review  of  the  Ruins. 

The  Ruins  of  Rome  may  be  classed 
under  3  heads:  1.  The  works  of  the 
Royal  or  Kingly  period ;  2.  Of  the  Re- 
publican or  Consular;  and  3.  Of  the 
Empire,  not  a  trace  being  visible 
of  the  civilization  that  preceded  Ro- 
mulus, although  the  sites  mentioned  as 
being  occupied  by  Evander  and  the 
Trojan  colonists  can  be  made  out. 

1.  The  Kingly  Period  (b,  c.  753-510). 
— The  consideration  of  this  first  period 
carries  us  back  to  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  to  enter  into  minute  particulars 
on  which  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  of  this  description,  and 
would  involve  details  with  which  the 
traveller  may  be  presumed  to  be  already 
familiar.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  state  that  the  Latin 


settlement  attributed  to  Romulus  was 
situated  on  the  Germalus  or  W.  por- 
tion of  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  the 
earlier  settlement  of  Evander  and 
his  Arcadians,  and  was  probably  not 
more  than  a  mile  in  circumference. 
The  Sabine  colony  of  Tatius  occupied 
the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal,  the 
Capitoline  being  their  citadel.  The 
Etruscans  had  their  settlements  on  the 
Celian  and  parts  of  the  Esquiline,  the 
principal  of  which  was  <^ed  Lucerum ; 
they  were  dependent  on  the  others, 
and  had  no  king,  and  were  at  length 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  descend 
into  the  space  between  the  Oeelian  and 
the  Esquiline,  which  derived  from 
them  the  name  of  the  Vicus  Toseus. 
In  these  times  there  were  small  lakes 
or  swamps  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine,  and  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline.  The  union  of  the 
three  settlements  led  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  city,  and,  in  less  than 
150  years  from  the  foundation  by 
Romulus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  architectural  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  was  constructed  to 
drain  these  marshes.  The  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
was  then  set  apart  for  the  general  as- 
semblies of  the  united  nations,  and 
became,  under  the  name  of  the  Fonun, 
the  seat  and  centre  of  Roman  greatness. 
The  western  slopes  of  the  Palatine  were 
the  scenes  of  those  poetical  traditions 
which  are  identified  with  the  earliest 
history  of  the  city,  and  some  antiquaries 
have  even  fixed  the  sites  where  stood 
the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  the  altar  of  Her- 
cules, the  Lupercal,  and  even  the  cave 
of  C^us.  The  latter  is  still  pointed 
out  in  the  slopes  of  the  Aventine,  on 
the  side  overlooking  the  Tiber:  the 
other  poetical  antiquities  had  disap- 
peared, like  the  lakes  of  Curtius  and 
Jutuma,  before  the  time  of  the  Empire. 
The  few  remains  of  the  kingly  period 
which  are  now  extant  are  entirely  in 
the  Etmscan  style,  built  of  large 
quadrilateral  blocks,  like  the  walls  of 
Volterra,  Cortona,  and  other  cities  of 
Etmria.  These  remains  are  the 
Mamertine  prisons,  begun  by  Ancus 
Martins  (b,c.  640),  and  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tullius  (b.c,  678) ;  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  of  Tarquiniua  Priscus  (b.  c. 
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616);  part 'of  the  celebrated  rampart 
or  agger  of  Serrius  TulUus  (b.c.  678), 
still  yisible  on  the  Vimiiial  in  the 
Central  Bailwaj  Station,  and  of  the 
walls  of  the  same  king,  on  the  Bum- 
mit  of  the  Qoirinal,  before  the  Pope's 
stables,  and  in  the  yineyard  of  the 
Jesuits,  on  the  S.  and  W.  declivities 
of  the  Aventine;  the  remains  of  the 
quay  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima ; 
some  substructions  near  the  Arco  Sa- 
Uuna,  possibly  of  the  Porta  Trigemina ; 
Tery  probably  the  massive  substruc- 
tions of  Quadrilateral  blocks  of  volcanic 
tufa,  under  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of 
Tiberius  and  Caligula;  in  tbe  Vigna 
Nussiner,  now  a  public  promenade,  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Palatine, 
and  which  some  antiquaries  attribute 
to  the  earliest  constructions  of  the 
kings,  and  even  to  Somulus. 

2.  The  Ccnstdar  or  Republican  Period 
(B.C.  510-30). — It  has  frequently  been 
a  matter  of  regret  to  the  classical  tra- 
veller that  Rome  presents  so  few  monu- 
ments of  Uie  time  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  certain  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  unaltered  remains  of  that  period ; 
and  in  the  Forum,  where  our  earliest 
impressions  would  lead  us  to  look  for 
ruins  which  we  might  associate  with 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  and  patriots 
of  Rome,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  of  re- 
publican times.  Various  reasons  may 
De  assigned  for  this;  but  the  expla- 
nation at  once  the  most  probable 
and  the  most  supported  b;^  historical 
evidence  is,  that  the  continued  wars 
and  transient  character  of  the  consular 
government  were  unfavourable  to  the 
erection  of  great  public  monuments. 
The  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  Cb.c.  390),  120  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  no  doubt 
involved  the  loss  of  many  works,  both 
of  the  kingly  and  republican  periods. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  city  seems 
to  have  been  too  hurried  to  allow  much 
attention  to  the  arts,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  comparatively  late  period  that 
Borne  began  to  be  decorated  with 
temples,  and  supplied  with  paved  roads 
and  aqueducts  of  masonry.  It  was 
not  until  the  fall  of  Corintli  and  of 
Carthage   that   it  was    distinguished 


by  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
buildings.  The  introduction  of  new 
divinities  required  other  and  more 
splendid  temples,  and  the  luxury  and 
taste  acquired  in  the  conquest  of 
Greece  naturally  led  to  the  constmc- 
tion  of  palaces  and  theatres  on  a  more 
spacious  and  costly  plan  than  had  been 
previously  adopted.  The  boast  of 
Augustus,  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble,  may  be  taken  as 
a  collateral  proof  of  the  architectural 
mediocrity  of  the  republican  city.  Still, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  republic, 
several  public  works  of  considerable 
magnitude  were  executed.  The  mili- 
tary ways,  paved  with  large  blocks  of 
lava,  and  particularly  the  magnificent 
Via  Appia  constructed  by  Appius 
Claudius  and  still  perfect  mrough  a 
portion  of  its  course,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  paved  roads  of  later  times ;  but 
the  remains  of  other  republican  struc- 
tures which  can  now  be  recognised 
are  few.  It  is  probable  that  the 
massive  substructions  under  the  Pa- 
lazzo Ca&relli,  on  the  Capitoline,  are 
the  foundations  of  some  edifice  of  the 
republic.  The  walls  of  the  Tabularium 
at  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  and  over- 
looking the  Forum,  and  the  Doric  por- 
tico which  surmounts  it,  were  con- 
structed by  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus 
as  early  as  B.C.  77.  Like  the  mili- 
tary ways,  they  show  that  in  all 
the  ^eat  works  of  the  republic  the 
solidity  which  marks  those  of  the 
kings  was  generally  imitated.  Of 
the  republican  temples,  the  only  one 
now  standing  which  has  claims  to  so 
high  an  antiquity  is  that  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  now  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Egiziaca,  near  the  Ponte  Rotto.  It  is 
known  that  the  original  temple  on  this 
spot,  erected  by  Servius  Tullius,  was 
rebuilt  during  the  republic;  but  how 
far  the  present  edifice  may  have 
undergone  subsequent  alterations  is 
uncertain.  Beneath  the  ch.  of  San 
Niccol6  in  Carcere  are  some  early 
substructions  and  columns,  supposed 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  temples  of 
Juno  Sospita,  Hope,  and  Piety,  which 
dated  from  the  Republican  period. 

The  aqueducts  which  were  begun 
during  this  period  were  mostly  under- 
ground, wim    the  exception    of   the 
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Mercian.  A  long  line  of  this  noble 
aqueduct  is  still  standing,  but  little 
appears  to  belong  to  the  consular 
period  except  the  foundations,  and  it 
IS  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
original  work  from  the  additions  and 
restorations  made  during  the  early 
period  of  the  empire.  The  theatre  of 
Pompey  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Palazzo  Pio,  and  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  streets.  The 
foundations  of  the  Emilian  Bridj^e: 
some  portions  of  the  Pons  Fabricms, 
connecting  the  island  of  the  Tiber 
with  the  1.  bank;  and  the  facing  of 
travertine  at  the  south-eastern  point  of 
the  island,  which  formed  part  of  the 
'*ship"  of  iBsculapius ;  are  likewise 
considered  to  be  republican  works,  as 
also  a  massive  wall  of  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, now  covered  up  beneath  extensive 
brick  substructions  of  the  early  Csesars, 
discovered  in  Jan.  1864,  in  the  Via  della 
Dataria,  on  the  ascent  to  the  Quirinal 
from  the  Campus  Maruus.  This  fine 
specimen  of  republican  construction 
formed  part  of  a  sepulchre  that  stood 
outside  the  Porta  Sangualis  of  the  Ser- 
vian Wall.  From  an  inscription  it 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  members 
of  the  Sempronia  fiimuy  (see  p.  74). 
But  the  principal  remains  of  the  con- 
sular period  are  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoliue,  in 
the  Via  di  Marforio,  and  near  to  where 
stood  the  Porta  Ratumena  and  the  wall 
of  Servius  Tullius,  is  the  tomb  of  C. 
Poblicius  Bibulus,  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  a  republican  ruin. 
The  principal  tombs,  however,  of  this 
period  are  on  the  Appian  Way.  Be- 
tween the  older  walls  of  Servius  Tullius 
and  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano  the 
P.  Appia  of  the  Aurellan  is  the  most 
interesting,  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  of  all  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome — the  tomb  of  the 
Scipio  familv,  now  a  subterranean 
vault,  from  which  the  sarcophagus  and 
inscriptions  in  the  Vatican  Museum 
were  obtained.  2  m.  beyond  the  gate 
is  the  magnificent  circular  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella;  1  m.  farther,  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain,  are  remains  of  one 
belonging  to  some  members  of  the  great 
republican  family  of  the  Servilii ;  and 
still  farther  two  attributed  to  the  Horatii 


and  Curiatii,  bat  certainly  of  a  ver^ 
remote  date,  ft-om  their  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  last  monuments  of  the 
Republican  period  to  be  seen  are  some 
of  the  arches  that  enclosed  the  cele- 
brated Forum  of  Julius  Ossar,  in  a 
dirty  courtvard  opening  into  the  Via 
del  Ghetarelio,  behind  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Martina. 

3.  The  Empire  (b.c.  30 — A.D.  476). — 
However  much  the  classical  enthu- 
siasm inspired  by  recollections  of  the 
Republic  may  surpass  the  feelings  ex- 
cited by  those  of  the  Empire,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  era 
when  Rome  assumed  her  greatest  mag- 
nificence, and  nearly  all  the  monuments 
we  now  sec  belong  to  this  period.  It 
was  the  aim  of  Augustus  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  city,  and  to  embel- 
lish it  with  works  of  splendour.  The 
Campus  Martins  dunng  his  rei^ 
was  gradually  covered  with  public 
edifices,  and,  like  many  cities  of 
modern  times,  the  ancient  walls  of 
Servius  Tullius  soon  included  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  city,  and  were  at 
length  lost  among  the  new  buildings. 
The  influence  of  Greek  art,  and  a  tasto 
for  colossal  architecture,  may  be  clearly 
traced  through  all  the  imperial  works: 
the  palaces,  the  aqueducts,  the  his- 
torical columns,  and  the  tombs  of  this 
period,  are  all  on  a  scale  different  from 
those  that  i>receded  them ;  and,  when 
compared  with  the  unity  and  simplicity 
of  earlier  times,  everything  appears  ex'- 
aggerated.  Another  peculiarity  is  the 
general  adoption  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  not  indeed  in  its  original  purity, 
but  with  a  variety  of  ornament  which 
marks  a  decline  of  art. 

Augustus  began  on  the  Palatine  tho 
first  Palace  of  the  Cffisars,  and  filled 
the  Campus  Martins  with  temples, 
porticos,  theatres,  and  other  buildings. 
Of  the  works  which  have  remaiiie<l 
to  the  present  time,  may  be  cited  the 
massive  walls  which  enclosed  the  Fo- 
rum which  bore  his  name  with  the 
Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  in  the  centiv, 
the  columns  of  which,  still  erect,  8ho\7 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  splendi.l 
edifices  in  the  cityj  the  3  beautiful 
columns  at  the  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
long  called  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  but  now  supposed  to  belong 
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to  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux  or 
of  Minerva  Chalcidica;  the  theatre 
of  MarcelluB ;  the  portico  of  OctaTia ; 
and  the  mausoleum  of  the  emperor 
himself,  between  the  Corso  ana  the 
Tiber.  The  pyramid  of  Gains  Cestius, 
near  the  Protestant  burial-ground, 
was  erected  about  this  time.  ^  Agrippa, 
following  the  example  of  his  master, 
contributed  largely  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  Rome,  and  constructed  a 
series  of  baths  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  which  served  as  the  model 
of  those  immense  structures  erected 
by  the  later  emperors.  His  great 
work  was  the  Pantheon  (b.c.  26), 
the  best-preserved  monument  of  an- 
cient Rome,  and  adjoining  his  baths. 
The  arch  of  Drusus  was  raised 
to  his  memory  by  the  senate  after 
his  death  (B.C.  9),  and  is  the  oldest 
triumphal  arch  in  Rome.  The  arch  of 
Dolal^lla,  on  the  Cselian,  was  erected, 
as  the  inscription  tells  us,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  in  the 
10th  year  of  our  era,  and  consequently 
its  antiquity  cannot  be  much  later 
than  that  of  Drusus.  Tiberius  (a.d. 
U)  began  the  Prsetorian  camp,  the 
oatline  of  which  may  still  be  traced 
at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  city ; 
and  built  the  Temple  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine, whose  columns  and  cella  are 
preserved  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin.  Caligula  (a.d.  38)  enlarged  the 
palace  of  the  Csesars  on  the  Palatine ; 
and  Qaudius  (a.d.  41)  constructed 
that  noble  aqueduct  that  bears  his 
name,  which  is  still  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  But  all  these  works  were 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  building 
of  Nero  (a.d.  54).  The  fire  which 
he  is  accused  of  kindling  destroyed 
the  palace  that  existed  on  the  Palatine, 
and  upon  its  ruins  arose  his  golden 
hoose,  occupying  a  space  equal  to 
that  of  a  large  town,  filling  the  valley 
since  occupied  by  the  Coliseum,  and 
displacing  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline.*   Nero  also 

*  Some  veiy  matBive  sabetructlons  have  been 
nceoUy  dleoevered  beneath  the  ch.  of  S.  Cle> 
mente  on  the  EaquUlne ;  they  consist  of  walls 
built  of  huge  blodu  of  volcanic  tufa,  with  a 
comloe  in  travertine,  oue  portion  upwards  of 
3Sd  feet  in  length.  The  style  resembles  that  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus ;  they 
Bny  luive  bekm^ed  to  the  house  of  Mecenas ; 


rebuilt  a  larse  portion  of  Rome,  and  con- 
structed baths,  now  covered  by  modem 
palaces,  between  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piazza  Navona.  He  completed  the 
Circus  of  Caligula,  partly  occupied  by 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican  Palace,  and  memorable  as  the 
spot  on  which  many  of  the  early 
Christians  suffered  martyrdom.  To 
Vespasian  (a.d.  70)  we  are  indebted 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Coliseum,  or 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  the  noblest 
ruin  in  existence.  It  was  dedicated 
by  Titus  (a.d.  79),  10  years  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  but  not  finally 
completed  until  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Domitian.  On  the  upper  slopes 
of  the  Esmiiline,  Titus  converted  a 
portion  of  Nero's  palace  into  substruc- 
tions for  his  Baths,  so  well  known  by 
their  picturesque  remains.  Domitian 
(a.d.  81)  enlarged  the  Palace  of  the 
Cfesars,  and  began  some  baths  near 
those  of  Titus,  which  were  more  ex- 
tensive  in  their  plan  than  those  of  his 
predecessor,  and  were  finished  by  Tra- 
jan. He  also  erected  the  beautiful  arch 
of  Titus,  to  commemorate  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  \>j  his  predecessor. 
Nerva  (a.d.  96)  finished  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  which  also  bore  his 
name ;  and  his  great  successor  Trajan 
(a.d.  9S)  erected  a  temple  in  it  to 
Minerva,  the  front  of  which  remained 
standing  until  the  17th  centy.,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  Paul  V.  Trajan 
has  also  left  us  m  the  remains  of 
the  Ulpian  Basilica  and  his  funeral 
column  two  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  Rome.  The  works  of 
Hadrian  (a.d.  117)  peculiarly  mark  his 
taste  for  the  colossal.  His  Temples  of 
Venus  and  Rome  were  erected  from  his 
own  designs  and  under  his  personal 
direction.  His  villa  near  TivoU  was  on 
the  most  exaggerated  scale;  and  his 
mausoleum,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  is  gieantic  in  its  dimensions. 
The  Pons  ^lius  was  also  constructed 
by  Hadrian  as  a  passage  to  his  tomb. 
It  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the 
Roman  bridges,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  parapets  and  some  un- 

they  are  surrounded  by  more  modem  brick  walls 
of  the  best  Imperial  period,  and  support  the 
early  Christian  constructions  of  the  newlv  dig- 
Interred  basilica. 
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important  repairs,  is  entirely  an- 
cient. The  temple  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Forum  which  bears  the  name  of, 
Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138)  and  his  wife 
Faustina  was  raised  to  them  by  the 
senate.  The  column  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  Antoninus  (a.d.  161),  called  the 
Antonine  Column,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  Trajan  as  a  work  of  art,  is  one  of 
the  well-known  monuments  of  Rome. 
The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the 
Forum  was  erected  to  him  and  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta  by  the  senate  (a.d. 
205) ;  as  the  other  which  bears  his  name, 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  was  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  his  wife,  and  his  sons, 
by  the  goldsmiths  and  dealers  of  that 
locality.  To  this  period  may  be 
ascribed  the  square  arch  of  Janus  in 
the  same  locali  ty .  The  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla (a.d.  211)  surpass  in  magnitude 
all  previous  works  of  the  same  kind : 
their  ruins  still  excite  the  surprise 
of  every  traveller,  and  are  remark- 
able as  having  supplied  the  mu- 
seums of  our  time  with  the  Famese 
Hercules,  the  Toro  Farnese,  and  other 
celebrated  statues.  These  baths  were 
completed  by  Elagabalus  (a.d.  218), 
and  his  successor  Alex.  Severus  (a.d. 
222).  Aurelian  erected  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  on  the  Quirinal,  whose  mas- 
sive substructions  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Colonna  Palace, 
and  (a.d.  271)  accomplished  the 
greatest  work  of  the  latter  times  of 
the  empire,  by  surrounding  Rome  with 
the  immense  fortification  which  served 
as  the  foundation  of  the  present  walls. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  (a.d.  302),  which  have 
peculiar  interest  from  the  tradition 
that  they  were  built  by  the  Christians 
during  the  persecutions  of  his  reign, 
there  are  few  ruins  to  detain  us  until 
the  time  of  Constantine  (a.d.  S06). 
The  baths  of  this  emperor  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  Villas  Aldobrandini 
and  Rospigliosi,  on  the  Quirinal. 
His  arch,  erected  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Maxentius,  is  near  the 
Coliseum,  and  is  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs  plundered  from  an  arch  of  Tra- 
jan, the  site  of  which  is  now  unknown. 
His  Basilica  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous    ruins  bordering  on  the 


Forum :  it  was  built  by  Maxentius,  and 
dedicated  by  Constantine  after  the 
death  of  his  rival.  To  the  same  period 
belong  the  temple  and  circus  near 
the  Appian  Way,  erected  by  Maxen- 
tius to  the  memory  of  his  son  Romulns 
(a.d.  31 1).  The  Pons  Gratianus,  con- 
structed by  the  emperors  Yalentinian 
and  Gratian  (a.d.  364),  still  connects 
the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Tras- 
tevere.  The  column  of  Phocas  was 
erected  a.d.  608  by  the  exarch  Smiarag* 
dus  to  the  Greek  emperor  of  that  name ; 
but  the  column  is  evidently  of  an 
earlier  date,  probably  removed  from 
some  edifice  of  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  leading  ruins 
will  be  useful  to  the  traveller  in  en- 
abling him  to  understand  the  age  of 
the  different  monuments,  as  it  will 
also  in  pointing  out  the  chronolo- 
gical succession  to  such  as  wish  to 
study  the  history  of  Rome  by  means 
of  her  existing  ruins,  and  to  follow 
the  progress  of  her  architecture  through 
its  various  stages  down  to  the  decline 
of  art  under  the  later  emperors. 

It  will  scarcely  be  less  instructive 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  gradual 
ruin  of  the  city.  On  the  conversion 
of  Constantine  to  Christianity  some 
of  the  ancient  temples  were  changed 
into  places  for  Cnristian  worship, 
but  a  still  greater  number  were  de- 
stroyed. Independently  of  the  injuries 
sustained  from  the  invading  armies 
of  Alaric  (a.d.  410),  Genseric  (455). 
Ricimer  (472),  Vitiges  (637),  and 
Totila  (546),  the  inhabitants  appear  to 
have  regarded  the  ancient  buildings  as 
so  many  public  <juarries.  Belisarius 
employed  theremainsof  ancientedifices 
in  repairing  the  walls  during  his  cele- 
brated defence  of  the  city,  and  con- 
verted the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian 
into  a  fortress.  The  aoueducts  had 
been  previously  destroyed  by  Vitiges, 
who  burnt  everything  outside  the 
walls;  the  baths  were  thus  rendered 
useless,  and  the  Campagna  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  desolation  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered.  To,' 
tila  is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
the  destruction  of  the  Palace  of  tho 
Ceesars,    In  the  7th  and  8th  centuri^^ 
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Kame  suffered  a  constant  succession 
of  calamities;  earthanakes,  innnda^ 
tions  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  famine  and 
pestilenoe  of  which  they  were  the  na- 
mral  precursors,  desolated  the  city 
more  than  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians 
or  the  subsequent  sieges  of  the  Lom- 
bards. From  the  end  of  the  7th  to  the 
close  of  the  8th  century  5  inundations 
are  recorded,  in  one  of  which  the 
whole  city  was  under  water  for  several 
dajs.  Tlie  disputed  succession  to  the 
papacT,  the  contests  of  the  popes  with 
the  German  emperorsi  ana  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  the  court,  had  also 
cousiderable  influence  in  leading  to 
the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  city.  The 
Normans  of  Robert  Guiscard  surpassed 
all  prerious  invaders  in  the  extent 
of  their  ravages :  they  burnt  the  city 
from  the  Antonine  colunm  to  the 
Flaminiau  gate,  and  fh>m  the  Lateran 
to  the  Capitol ;  they  ruined  the  Capitol 
and  the  Coliseum,  and  laid  waste  the 
whole  of  the  Esquiline.  The  great 
monuments  were  soon  afterwards  oc- 
cupied as  fortresses  by  the  ruling 
Roman  families.  The  Coliseum,  the 
Septizonium  of  Severus,  and  the  Arches 
of  Titus  and  Janus  were  seized  upon  by 
the  Frannpanis ;  the  tomb  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  by  the 
Orsinis;  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus 
and  the  Baths  of  Constantine  by  the 
Colonnas ;  the  Tomb  of  Ceecilia  Metella 
was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the 
Savellis  and  the  Caetanis ;  the  rums  of 
the  Capitol  were  held  by  the  Corsis;  the 
Quiring  by  the  Contis ;  and  the  Pan- 
theon so  frequently  received  the  garri- 
sons of  the  Pope  tliat  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  it  bore  the  name  otS,  Maria 
tA  twribvs.  Even  the  Basilicas  were  not 
Becnre ;  that  of  St.  Paul  was  fortified 
W  the  Corsis,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  by 
the  people.  Bat  these  were  not  the 
only  caumities  of  Rome  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  1345  the  city  was 
again  inundated  by  the  Tiber,  and  no- 
thing but  the  summits  of  the  hills  are 
said  to  have  remained  uncovered.  In 
1349  it  was  desolated  by  a  fearful 
earthquake.  In  1527  it  was  cruelly 
pillaged  by  the  Conn^table  de  Bourbon ; 
and,  as  Gibbon  truly  observes,  suffered 
more  fh>m  him  than  from  the  ravages 


of  Genseric,  Vitiges,  and  Totila.  The 
Constable,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  Marquis  Bonaparte,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  opened  his  first  trench 
before  the  face  of  the  Aurelian  wall, 
on  the  side  of  tiie  tomb  of  Csecilia  Me- 
tella. Thus,  fatally  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  that  part  of  the  Appian 
road,  the  artillery  injured  that  tomb 
and  tlie  Circus  of  Romulus,  demo- 
lished the  sepulchres  bordering  the 
AppianWay,  mutilated  the  church  of  St. 
Nereo  and  St.  Achilleo,  the  tombs  of  the 
Scipios,  and  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  In 
1 530  the  city  was  visited  by  another  in- 
undation, scarcely  less  calamitous  than 
the  preceding.  From  a  very  early  period 
the  erection  of  new  churches  and  the  re- 
pairs of  the  city  walls  had  continually 
operated  to  the  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient monuments ;  the  lime-kilns  of  thcr 
middle  ages  were  supplied  from  the 
ruins,  and  the  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  despoiled  of  their  columns 
for  the  decorations  of  religious  edifices. 
The  popes  are  responsible  for  a  large 
share  of  this  system  of  wholesale  de- 
struction. As  early  as  the  8th  centy.  we 
find  Gregory  III.  taking  9  columns 
from  some  temple  for  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter.  Adrian  I.  destroyed  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  to  build 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin.  Paul  II.  built 
the  Palace  of  St.  Mark  with  materials 
taken  ft>om  the  Coliseum.  By  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  so  many 
monuments  had  been  ruined  for  build- 
ing purposes  or  burnt  into  lime,  that, 
when  JEneM  Sylvius  was  elected  pope 
under  the  name  of  Pius  II.,  he  issued  a 
bull  to  prevent  the  further  continuance 
of  the  practice :  "  De  Antiquis  -ffidi- 
ficiis  non  diruendis"  (1462).  Notwith- 
standing this  measure,  Sixtus  IV.  in 
1474  destroyed  what  remained  of  the 
stone  piers  of  the  Sublician  bridge 
to  maae  cannon-balls,  and  swept 
away  numerous  ruins  in  his  general 
reform  of  the  city.  Alexander  VI. 
destroyed  a  pyramid  near  the  Vatican 
to  construct  a  covered  way  leading  from 
the  Palace  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Paul  III.  plundered  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and 
the  Theatre   of  Marcellus,  and  built 
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the  Faroese  Palace  with  blocks  of 
travertine  brought  from  the  Coli- 
seum, although  he  had  issued  a  bull 
making  it  a  capital  offence  to  "  grind 
down"  statues.  Sixtus  V.  removed  the 
works  of  art  of  the  Septizonium  of 
Severus  to  ornament  St.  Peter's.  Ur- 
ban VIII.  'removed  in  part  the  base- 
ment of  the  Tomb  of  Qecilia  Metella 
to  construct  the  Fountain  of  Trevi. 
built  the  Barberini  Palace  with  mate- 
rials taken  from  the  Coliseum,  and 
stripped  the  Pantheon  of  the  sheets 
of  bronze  which  had  escaped  the  plun- 
der of  the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  the 
7th  century,  to  construct  the  baldac- 
chino  over  the  great  altar  at  St.  Peter's 
—an  act  immortalised  by  Pasquin  in  a 
saying  which  has  now  almost  become 
a  proverb  :— 

**  Qaod  n<m  feoerunt  Bftrbari,  fecere  Burberini." 

Paul  V.  removed  the  entablature 
and  pronaos  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas 
Minerva  in  the  Forum  Transitorium 
to  build  his  fountain  on.  the  Jani- 
culum,  and  the  last  of  the  marble 
columns  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine 
to  support  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
before  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
Alexander  VII.  destroyed  an  ancient 
arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  widen  the 
Corso.  Most  of  the  statues  of  saints 
and  prophets  in  the  churches  were 
worked  out  of  ancient  columns,  and 
the  marbles  which  so  profusely  deco- 
rate the  altars  may  in  many  instances 
be  recognised  as  fragments  of  classical 
buildings. 

From  these  details  the  reader  may 
be  surprised  that  so  many  relics 
of  a  city  which  has  existed  for  2600 
Years  are  still  visible.  ^  When  we 
look  back  on  the  condition  of  the 
great  capitals  of  our  own  time,  how 
few  there  are  which  have  preserved 
unchanged  even  their  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages !  If  Rome  had  under- 
gone as  many  alterations  as  London 
has  witnessed  within  the  lapse  of  a 
few  centuries,  we  should  not  find  one 
stone  standing  upon  another  which 
we  could  identify  with  her  historic 
annals. 

After  this  genei*al  sketch  of  the 
monuments  and  their  vicissitudes,  we 


shall  proceed  to  describe  them  one 
by  one,  classifying  the  ruins  under 
separate  heads,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
convenience  or  taste  of  the  traveller 
to  combine  the  classical  antiquities 
with  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  and 
other  objects  of  interest,  or  examine 
each  class  separately.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  too  strongly  impressed  n|>on 
his  attention  that  there  are  few  mins 
which  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversy;  and  that  to 
enter  into  these  disputes  would  only 
serve  to  bewilder  him  upon  almost 
every  question  of  Roman  topography ; 
besides,  these  vexed  questions  have 
been  impartially  reviewed  in  Mr. 
Dver's  article  ^ama  of  the  *  Dictionary 
or  Classical  Geography,'  mentioned  in 
our  Introductory  Remarks  (p.  xxxix.) 
In  many  instances  the  doubt  which 
hangs  over  the  name  and  object 
of  certain  monuments  will  never  be 
removed,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
real  destination  would  add  but  little  to 
the  interest  of  the  ruin.  For,  in  spite 
of  what  has  been  written,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spectator  must  depend  on 
his  own  enthusiasm;  the  ruins  are  but 
the  outlines  of  a  picture  which  the 
imagination  and  memory  must  fill  up : 
and  they  who  do  not  expect  too  much 
are  less  likely  to  be  disappointed  than 
those  who  look  for  visible  memorials 
of  the  heroes,  poets,  and  orators  whose 
fame  has  consecrated  the  soil,  and  in- 
vested even  the  name  of  Rome  with 
imperishable  interest. 

**  Where  U  the  rock  of  Trlamph,  the  high  plao^ 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes  ?  where  the 

steep 
TarpeUn?  fltteet  goal  of  Treaaon's  race. 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  I^ai^ 
Cured  all  ambition.   Did  the  conqiMrora  heap 
Their  ipolU  here?" 

§  9.  Forums. 

'*  Yes ;  and  in  yon  field  betow 
A  thotiaand  years  of  silenced  factions  aleqh- 
Tbe  Fonmi,  where  the  bnmortal  aooaitsglow. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— boras  with 
Cioerol 

The  field  of  fivedom,  lactloD.  Ikme,  and  blood : 
Here  a  prond  people's  passions  were  exhaled. 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  ftxrther  worlds  to  conquer  fall'd.' 
CkOde  JTarttld, 

1,  77w  TJwKw  Foi'um, — ^An  iiTegular 
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cnndrilateral  space  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  asd  the  Palatine  hills,  raised 
br  the  accumulation  of  soil  considerably 
abore  its  ancient  leyel.     Its  modern 
name  is  the  Campo  Vaccmoy  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  haTing  become  as  early 
as  the  15th  century  the  resort  of  cattle, 
a  kind  of  Roman  Smithfield.    Within 
this    hollow  laj  the  Roman  Forum, 
bat  what  part  it  really  occupied,  and 
what  were   its  true   boundaries,  has 
for  the  last  3  centuries  been  the  sub- 
ject^ of   much    learned    controversy; 
a  ample  recapitulation  of  the  theo- 
ries of  successive   antiquaries  would 
fill  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  size.     In 
the  development  of  these  theories  the 
Forum  has  changed  its  place  several 
times ;  the  names  applied  to  the  ruins 
by  one  writer  have  been  superseded 
by  the  next,  and  until  within  the  last 
few  years  it  was  a  task  of  no  common 
difficulty  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  amidst   the    multitude  of 
conflicting    statements.      Indeed,   the 
disputes  of  the  antiquaries    had  in- 
volved every  ruin  in  uncertainty,  and 
had  either  bewildered  the  traveller  into 
total  scepticism,  or  made  him  believe 
that  the  sole  interest  of  each  object  of 
antiquity  consisted  in  the  contest  for 
its  name.     Recent  discoveries  have  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  extent  the 
doubts  which  perplexed  the  writers  of 
former  times ;  we  shall  therefore  touch 
very  slightly   on  controversial  ques- 
tions, and  proceed  at  once  to  the  nicts, 
following  the  best  modem  authorities, 
amongst  whom  Canina  is  tmdoubtedly 
the  moat  to  be  relied  upon.    The  older 
antiquaries  believed  that  the  Forum, 
properly  so  called,  extended  in  length 
from  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  to 
that  of  Fabius,  now  destroyed,  but 
w  hich  stood  nearly  in  front  of  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.    The  space 
between  that  temple   and  the    three 
columns  which  form  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  scene  constituted  its 
breadth.    In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  this  opinion  was  superseded  by 
another  theory,  which  assumed  as  the 
breadth  of  the  Forum  the  line  formerly 
considered  to  be  its  longest  diameter, 
and  sought  for  its  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  churches  of  San  Teodoro 


and  S.  Maria  della  Consolasione,  thus 
laying  down  an  imaginary  rectangle  of 
about  700  feet  by  470.  This  theory 
Tfas  supported  by  many  recent  writers, 
— Nibby,  Burgess,  Burton,  and  other 
antiquaries, — in  whose  time  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  so  completely 
changed  the  old  landmarks  of  Uie 
Forum  had  not  been  made.  Niebuhr 
rejected  this  latter  hypothesis,  and 
adopted  the  old  theory  as  the  one 
most  supported  by  historical  facts. 
The  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  since  la- 
boured to  support  the  views  of  the 
Prussian  historian.  But  of  all  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the 
topogranhy  of  the  Forum,  Canina  de- 
serves the  first  place,  from  his  elabo- 
rate Exposizione  del  Foro  Romano,  and 
the  details  given  in  his  more  recent 
general  work  entitled  '  Roma  Antica.' 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  define 
exactly  the  limits  of  the  Forum  and 
its  dimensions,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
extended  from  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  to  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  in  its  longest  diameter, 
and  from  the  front  of  the  ch.  of 
San  Adriano  to  the  steps  of  the  Basi- 
lica Julia  in  the  other.  In  order  to 
facilitate  to  oiir  readers  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  celebrated  area,  we  have 
annexed  a  reduction  of  the  plan  given 
hy  Canina  in  the  works  above  men- 
tioned. 

Beginning  with  the  ruins  on  the 
slope  of  the  Capitoline,  the  massive 
wall  which  forms  the  substructions 
of  the  modern  Capitol  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  existing  fragments 
of  Roman  masonry  of  the  Consular 
periods  240  ft.  in  length  and  37  f%. 
in  height,  it  is  composed  of  rectan- 
gular blocks  of  that  particular  variety 
of  volcanic  tufa  from  Gabii,  called 
Lapis  Oabinus  by  the  ancients.  Upon 
it,  as  upon  a  basement,  are  the  re- 
mains of  16  Doric  pilasters,  upon  which 
stood  a  series  of  arches  supporting  the 
architrave  of  the  Ta6«/artum,  or  Record 
Office.  Within  is  an  ancient  corridor 
mixed  with  modem  constructions,  in 
which  Nicholas  V.,  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  formed  a  magazine  of 
salt,  which  corroded  the  piers  and  led 
to  their  destruction.      The  following 
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1,  Shops  of  Ihs  NotKriea. 
8.  Site  orColonna  Duillla. 
8.  Site  of  ColooBA  Mcnia. 
4.  Ancient  entrance  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Vonira.: 


5.  PjrmmidoftheUmhilicusRoma; 
8.  SileofMiUiwIumAttmini. 

7.  Site  of  the  AnA  of  TllMriiu. 

8.  Pedeetala  for  Votive  Statuee,  or 

Colunne. 


D.  Entrance  to  the  Forum  TnuattiH 

10.  SiteofBauUeaAmnb. 
U.  Site  of  the  Forum  of  Jullua 
Coear. 
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Tery  interesting  inscription  on  the 
waUs,  proving  that  they  formed  part 
of  the  Tabularium,  where  the  "tabu- 
Is/'  or  bronze  plates  recording  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  and  other  public 
acts,  were  preserved,  and  that  they  were 
erected,  together  with  the  substruc- 
tioDS,  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (b.c.  78), 
has  been  recently  re-discovered,  and 
has  been  placed  over  the  entrance  on 
the  side  of  the  Mamertine  prison : — 

Q.  LVTATIVS  .  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  CATVLVS  . 
COS.  SVBSTBVCnONEM  .  BT  .  TABVLA- 
RIVM  .  £X  .  SEN.  SENT.  FACIENDVM  . 
COERAVIT    .    EIDEMQVE    .    PROS;     they 

are  therefore  interesting  as  repub- 
lican works,  and  still  more  so  as 
remains  of  the  ancient  Capitol.  In 
January,  1839,  Signer  Azzurri,  pro- 
fessor of  architecture  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke,  made  an  important 
discovery  in  connexion  with  tnis  in- 
teresting monument.  While  engaged 
in  wor^  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
prisons  then  beneath  Uie  Palace  of 
the  Senator,  he  found  concealed  among 
masses  of  modem  walls  the  series  of 
Doric  arches  of  the  Tabularium.  They 
are  23  feet  hi^h,  and  about  11  wide. 
In  Ms  restoration  of  the  Tabularium 
Canina  supposes  this  Doric  portico  to 
have  been  surmounted  by  another  of 
the  Ionic  order,  scarcely  a  fragment 
of  which  remains. 

More  recent  excavations  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Tabularium  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it  to  the  Forum,  the  entrance 
from  the  latter  being  long  closed  by  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  built  against 
it.  These  stairs  are  of  the  Repub- 
lican period.  They  form  two  flights 
between  walls  of  the  most  massive 
construction,  supj^orted  upon^  hori- 
zontal arches  or  lintels,  of  which  we 
see  so  few  examples  in  Rome.  During 
the  excavations  which  led  to  their 
discovery,  several  inscriptions  were 
found,  amongst  which  a  small  altar 
rudely    inscribed  c.  fannivs  .  m.f  . 

COS.   DE  SEN  AT  SENT  DEDIT,   who  waS 

the  author  of  the  celebrated  Sump- 
tuary Law  (161  B.C.).  These  stairs 
formed  a  passage  from  the  Forum 
into  the    Tabularium,  and  it  is  be- 


lieved that  it  was  by  them  that  the 
Vitellian  rioters  gained  access  to  the 
Capitol  (a.d.  69),  a  circumstance  that 
led  probably  to  their  being  closed  by 
building  against  the  entrance  the 
temple  dedicated  to  Vespasian. 

The  Doric  portico  of  the  Tabularium 
has  been  recently  cleared  out  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  Architectural 
Museum  of  all  the  fragments  dis- 
covered in  the  Forum,  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement to  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 
This  collection  contains  the  beautiful 
fragments  found  round  the  Temples  of 
Concord,  of  Vespasian,  and  of  Minerva 
Chalcidica,  amongst  the  best  existing 
specimens  of  Roman  architectural  de- 
coration. 

The  three  tem|)les  which  stand  at  the 
base  of  the  Capitol  are  amongst  the 
most  conspicuous  ornaments  bordering 
on  the  Forum.  The  3  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  white  marble,  long 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  raised  by 
Augustus,  have  been  shown  by  Canina 
to  form  a  part  of  that  erected  to  Ves- 
pasian by  Domitian.  On  the  1.  (look- 
ing towards  the  Forum)  of  these  co- 
lumns is  a  wide  raised  space,  paved 
with  coloured  marbles,  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  where  the  senate 
usually  assembled.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  is  a  raised  tri- 
angular space,  surrounded  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  portico  recently  restored. 
This  was  the  SChola  Xantha,  close  to 
which  the  Roman  notaries  had  their 
offices.  Under  the  portico  were  the  sta- 
tues of  the  12  Dii  Consentes.  (See  p.  46.) 
The  Ionic  portico  of  8  granite  columns, 
in  the  foreground  on  the  rt,  was  once 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  and  by  the  antiquaries  of 
the  German  school  to  that  of  Vespasian, 
a  question  that  has  been  set  at  rest 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Milliarium  Au- 
reum,  which  is  known  from  contempo* 
rary  writers  to  have  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  restored  by  Au- 
gustus. The  position  of  the  Milliarium 
Aitreum  was  near  the  angle  of  the  por- 
tico of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  semicircular  wall  faced 
with  coloured  marbles,  and  extending 
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to  the  Arch  df  Septimius  Severus, 
near  which  it  terminated  in  a  co- 
nical pyramid.  This  semicircalar 
constmction  represents  the  ancient 
Rostra,  the  conical  pillar,  the  Umbili- 
cus JiomcB,  from  which  all  distances 
within  the  walls  were  measured,  as 
those  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome 
were  inscribed  on  the  M.  Aureum. 
The  Arch  of  Septimius  Seyerus  stands 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Concord; 
behind  it  stood  the  DuiUian  column, 
and  before  it  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  now  on  the  Inter- 
montium  of  the  Capitol.  The  ancient 
road  seen  under  the  arch  is  of  a  date 
long  posterior  to  that  of  the  latter, 
being  considerably  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  way  that  it  was  originally 
destined  to  span.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  ancient  Clivus  Capitolinns  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  it  was 
supposed  to  have  led  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Capitol.  The  Clivus  Canito- 
linus,  which  we  now  see  passing  from 
before  the  Basilica  Julia,  and  ascend- 
ing tortuously  between  the  Temple 
of  Saturn  and  the  Schola  Xantha, 
offers  in  this  space  one  of  the  best 
preserved  specimens  of  a  Roman  cause- 
way. To  the  1.  of  the  Septimian  Arch 
is  the  Mamertine  prison,  over  which 
stands  the  modem  ch.  of  S.  Pletro  in 
Carcerc. 

Proceeding  now  along  the  1.  orN.  side 
of  the  Forum,  the  line  of  the  modem 
road  is  supposed  to  mark  the  position 
of  the  novcB  tabenue,  the  porticoes  and 
shops  of  the  traders.  The  ch.  of  S.  Luca, 
or  Santa  Martina,  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
Academy  of  Painters,  is  supposed  to  be 
built  on  an  ancient  edifice,  the  Secreta- 
rium  SeTKtUts,  or  Basilica  Portia,  Behind 
it  stood  the  Foram  of  Julius  Csfsar, 
some  portions  of  the  outer  wall  of  which 
may  be  seen  behind  the  houses  of  the 
Via  del  Ghetarello.  The  adjoining  ch. 
of  S.  Adriano  is  supposed  to  stand 
upon  the  site  of  the  Basilica  JEmUia^ 
erected  by  Paalus  ^milius  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  brick  front  is  the 
principal  fragment  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing now  standing.  The  mass  of  mo- 
dem houses  between  this  ch.  and  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is 


considered  by  recent  writers  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  entrance  to  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  called  the  Atrium  of 
Minerva,  and  farther  on  of  the  Portico 
of  the  Municipii.  The  Temple  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina^  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Miranda,  may  be  considered 
to  mark  the  limit  of  the  Forum  in  this 
direction,  but  to  have  been  outside  of  it. 
In  front  of  it  stood  the  J  rcA  o/  Fabias, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Allobroges. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forum, 
proceeding  from  the  Ionic  portico  of 
the  Temple  of  Satum,  and  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  once  stood  the  Arch 
of  Tiberius,  corresponding  nearly  ^  to 
where  the  modem  road  ascending 
to  the  Capitol  crosses  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus.  On  the  rt.  is  the  wide 
open  space  occupied  by  the  Basilic*^ 
Julia,  recently  uncovered,  3  of  the 
pilasters  which  supported  its  arches 
being  still  erect.  The  discovery  in 
1834  of  a  flight  of  steps  on  the 
ancient  road  left  little  doubt  as  to 
the  position  of  this  once  magnificent 
edifice,  but  it  was  reserved  to  the 
government  of  Pius  IX.,  under  the 
direction  of  Canina,  to  lay  bare  al- 
ready more  than  one-half  of  its  area 
and  its  floor  covered  with  precious 
marbles.  The  solitary  column,  called 
by  Lord  Byron 

**  The  nameless  colmnu  with  a  hurled  bace/' 

was  excavated  to  it«  base  In  1813,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire ;  it  is  no  longer  nameless,  an  in- 
scription upon  its  pedestal  stating  that 
it  was  raised  to  the  Emperor  Phocas, 
whose  gilt  statue  stood  on  the  top,  by 
the  exarch  Smaraedus,  in  a.d.  608.  At 
the  base  of  this  column,  and  bordering 
on  the  ancient  road  which  separates 
them  from  the  Basilica  Julia,  are  3 
pedestals,  which  probably  supported 
votive  statues  or  pillars. 

The  Temple  and  Rostra  of  Julius 
C»sar  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Fo- 
mm,  near  the  Arch  of  Fabius,  and  op- 
posite the  8  beautiful  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, which  architects  have  long 
regarded  as  models  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  more  controversy  than  any  other 
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nuD  in  th<  Forum.  Iti  former  times 
th«T  were  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  after- 
wards to  the  Comitium,  and  more  re- 
cently they  have  had  the  name  of  the 
Gnecofitasis,  or  hall  in  which  the  am- 
bassadors of  friendly  powers  were 
receiTed  by  the  senate,  and  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  given  to 
them.  Recent  excavations  show  that 
they  formed  part  of  an  edifice  of  great 
extent,  and  Bonsen  considers  that  they 
are  the  remains  of  the  Ihnple  of  Mi- 
Mtna  Chalcidica,  built  by  Augustus  in 
connexion  with  the  Curia  Jiilia,  the 
magnificent  structure  erected  by  that 
emperor  for  the  senate,  to  replace  the 
older  Curia.  The  mass  of  brickwork 
behind  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Libera- 
trice,  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  is  considered  by  the  same 
learned  antiquary  to  be  part  of  this 
new  Curia  of  Augustus.  Farther  back 
the  church  of  Sim  Teodoro,  once  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  the  Temple 
0/  liomttlus,  is  now  generally  considered 
to  be  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  mentioned 
by  Horace  in  connexion  with  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Tiber.  The  residence 
of  the  Vestals,  occupying  the  site  be- 
tween the  churches  of  San  Teodoro  and 
Santa  Maria  Liberatrice.  In  line  from 
the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
to  the  ch.  of  Santa  Mana  Liberatrice, 
were  the  veteres  tabemcBf  or  shops 
which  Tar<^uinins  Priscus  allowed  to 
be  erected  m  the  Forum,  and  where 
Mrginius  bought  the  knife  which 
sared  the  honour  of  his  daughter. 

We  have  thus  arrived  opposite  to  the 
Temple  0/  Antoninus  and  Faustnutj  and 
therefore  have  reached  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Forum.  It  will  be  useful 
DOW  to  examine  the  remainder  of  the 
Campo  Vaccine,  lying  between  this  and 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  Leaving  the  temple 
of  Antoninus,  we  enter  on  a  branch  of 
the  *<4icra  Via.  On  the  1.  hand  the  first 
building  which  requires  notice  is  the 
small  areolar  temple  now  the  vestibule 
to  the  church  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Da- 
rn xano;  it  was  formerly  called  the 
Temple  of  Remus,  and  by  Bunsen  the 
^tEmJcs  Penatium,  Near  this  are  2 
Imlf-buried  columns  of  cipoUmo^  which 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  nomenclature 


of  the  Roman  antiquaries.  The  next 
building  is  the  immense  ruin  formerly 
called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  but  now 
known  to  be  the  Basilica  be^n  by 
Maxentius,  and  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor, whence  it  took  the  name  of 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  The  Sacra 
Via  was  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  passed  immediately  in  front  of 
this  edifice,  while  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  extended  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Arch  of  Fa- 
bius  to  that  of  Titus.  The  Temple 
of  Peace  stood  near  it.  Among  the 
nicts  connected  with  the  destruction  of 
that  celebrated  temple,  not  the  least  in- 
teresting is  that  recorded  by  the  phy- 
sician Galen,  who  states  that  he  had  a 
shop  upon  the  Via  Sacra,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
temple,  and  that  he  lost  many  of  his 
writings  in  the  flames.  The  classical 
scholar  will  hardly  require  to  be  re- 
nunded  that  the  Sacra  Via  was  a 
favourite  promenade  of  Horace,  as 
recorded  in  one  of  his  most  playful 
satires  (lib.  i.,  ix.) : — 

"  Ibam  forte  Via  Sacrft,  aicut  meus  est  mos, 
Nesclo  quid  meditaDs  nugarum,  et  toitis  in 
Ulis." 

Opposite  to  the  Basilica  of  Constau* 
tine  is  the  Arch  of  'Titus,  interesting  not 
only  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ro* 
man  arches,  but  as  having  been  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  It  stood  on  the  Sumtmi 
Sacra  Via,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Via  Sacra.  Behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Vemis  and  Rome,  The  Sacra 
Via  passed  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  Meta  Sudans,  in  front  of  the 
Coliseum,  whose  gigantic  mass  rises 
immediately  before  us^  in  the  valley 
separating  the  Esquiline  and  Ccelian 
hills.  Close  to  the  Meta  Sudans  is  the 
Arch  of  Constantine. 

All  the  objects  mentioned  in  this 
general  survey  of  the  Forum,  of  which 
there  are  any  remains  now  visible,  are 
described  under  their  several  classes, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
more  particular  details. 

Forum  of  Trepan, — The  remains  of 
the  magnificent  buildings  which  were 
once  the  ornament  of  this  Forum,  and 
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the  unrivalled  column  which  still  stands 
in  the  midst  of  its  ruins,  are  the  best 
evidences  of  the  splendour  which  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  Fonim  was  beg^n  by  the 
great  emperor  whose  name  it  bears 
after  his  return  from  the  wars  on 
the  Danube,  and  completed  a.d.  114. 
The  architect  was  the  celebrated 
ApoUodorus.  The  ground  round  the 
pedestal  of  the  column  was  excavated 
in  the  16th  centy.  by  Paul  III. ;  and  the 
French  authorities  in  1812  caused  two 
convents  and  several  houses  to  be  pull- 
ed down  to  lay  open  the  present  area. 
During  this  operation  the  basements 
of  the  columns  were  discovered,  so 
that  the  different  fragments  have  been 
replaced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
original  positions.  The  design,  so  far 
as  can  be  gathered  from  the  existing 
ruins  and  from  coins,  included  the 
Basilica  called  Ulpia^  from  Trajan's 
family  name,  a  column,  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  a  temple.  The  fragments 
now  visible  are  a  portion  of  the 
colonnades  of  the  Ulpian  Basilica, 
and  are  supposed  to  form  about  a 
third  of  the  original  building.  The 
rest  is  buried  under  the  streets  and 
houses  which  close  upon  the  area  on 
either  side.  Every  excavation  made 
for  years  past  in  the  vicinity  has  dis- 
closed some  fresh  proof  of  the  extent  of 
the  Forum ;  the  columns,  similar  to 
those  now  visible  in  the  area,  but 
of  larger  dimensions,  found  as  far 
distant  as  the  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli,  as 
well  as  those  recently  discovered  be- 
neath the  Pal.  Valentini,  of  fine  Pavon- 
azetto  marble,  and  of  the  fluted  Corin- 
thian order,  with  portions  of  a  handsome 
frieze  and  entablature,  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  temple  erected 
to  Trajan  by  Hadrian.  The  funeral 
pillar  rises  in  the  oblong  area  which 
led  from  the  Ulpian  Basilica  to  the 
Temple  of  Trajan ;  on  each  side  of  it 
stood  the  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin 
Libraries.  The  Basilica  was  surrounded 
by  a  double  range  of  columns  of  grey 
granite ;  their  original  height  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  55  feet.  Around 
the  area  are  numerous  fragments  of 
marble  capitals,  entablatures,  a  portion 
of  the  marble  pavement,  and  several 


votive  inscriptions;  and  in  a  court 
behind  the  Via  deUa  Saliia  del  GriUo, 
entered  fh>m  the  house  No.  6  in  that 
street,  a  considerable  portion  of  one  of 
the  semicircular  win^  of  the  Fomm. 
All  these  remains  indicate  a  high  state 
of  art,  and  elaborate  execution  even 
in  the  minutest  details.  Restored 
plans  of  the  Fomm  and  its  buildings 
will  be  found  in  Canina's  '  Roma  At- 
tica.' The  Funeral  Column  is  de- 
scribed under  its  proper  head  at  p.  55. 

Fortan  of  Nerva^  or  Thmsttoraum — ^tbe 
latter  denomination  from  its  also 
serving  as  a  public  thoroughfare  (per- 
mum) — parallel  to  and  on  the  &  side  of 
the  Forums  of  Julius  Csesar  and  Au- 
gustus, begun  and  dedicated  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  finished  by  Nefva.  The 
remains  of  this  Forum  and  its  temples 
are  described  under  Temples.  —  (See 
Temple  and  Portico  of  Pallas  Minerva^ 
p.  39.) 

Forum  of  Auffusius,  adjacent  to  those 
of  Trajan  and  Julius  Ceesar,  was 
erected  (a.u.c.  752)  by  that  emperor  to 
enclose  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  a 
part  of  which,  as  well  as  one  of  the  en- 
trances, the  modem  Arco  de'  Pantani, 
still  exists  open.  (See  Temple  of  Mar^ 
Ultor,  p.  .38.)  The  outer  wall,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  GriUo,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Roman  masonry,  con- 
stracted  of  blocks  of  peperino,  placed 
alternately  in  their  long  and  shorter 
diameters,  and  divided  into  nearly 
equal  heights  by  projecting  cornices  of 
travertine:  remains  of  4  entrances 
in  the  form  of  arches,  now  walled  up, 
which  afibrded  ingress  and  egress  to 
and  fh>m  the  Fomm,  ma^  be  traced 
along  its  base  in  the  adjoining  street. 

Fbrum  of  Julitts  CiBsar,  founded  by 
him  in  a.u.c.  708,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  out  of  its  spoils  ;  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  having  cost 
the  enormous  sum  of  10,000,000  ses- 
terces (about  900,000/.  sterling).  It 
was  the  second  erected  in  Rome, 
and  opened  into  the  Forum  Romannm 
behind  the  modem  ch.  of  Santa  Mar- 
tina. In  its  centre  stood  the  Temple 
of  Venus  Genitrix,  containing  statues 
of  that  goddess  and  of  Cleopatra,  and 
in  front  the  bronze  figure  of  Csesar's 
favourite  horse.    Some  very  fine  spe- 
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dmeiif  of  masonry  in  Lapis  Gabinas 
and  travertine  belonging  to  the  outer 
▼all  of  this  Forum,  on  the  side  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  may  be  seen  in  the  court 
of  the  house  No.  18  in  the  dirty  lane 
called  the  Via  del  Ghetarello.  This 
Forum  became  memorable  from  its 
connexion  with  the  first  offence  given 
to  the  citizens  by  Ctesar,  who,  sitting 
in  front  of  the  temple,  received  the 
senators,  when  they  had  come  to  him, 
in  great  state.  Beneath  the  arches  of 
the  F.  of  Ceesar  are  seTeral  subterranean 
chambers,  wluch  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Mamertine  prison. 

Of  the  other  Forums;  the  F,  Boarium 
was  situated  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Giorgio 
in  Velabro  and'  the  Arch  of  Janus  Quad- 
rifrons ;  thei^.  OlUorium,netLr  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Capi- 
toline hill,  and  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Sos- 
pita;  the  Portico  of  the  Argonauts  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  and 
the  Forum  of  Antoninus  by  the  spiral 
column  in  the  Piazza  Colonna. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inform 
the  reader  that  most  of  the  Forums 
erected  during  the  Imperial  period 
were  destined  to  enclose  some  remark- 
able edifice  or  temple,  and  were  used 
as  places  of  public  resort ;  in  those  of 
Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Nerva,  courts  of 
justice  were  held  in  subsequent  times, 
whilst  the  Forum  Komanum  continued 
to  be  the  great  political  centre  of  the 
Boman  world  until  the  fall  of  the 
Empire. 


§  10.  Palaces. 

Palace  of  the  Ctesars.— The  first  pa- 
lace of  the  emperors  on  the  Palatine 
was  erected  by  Au^tus,  on  the  site 
of  the  houses  of  Cicero,  Hortensius, 
Catiline,  and  Clodius.  He  attached 
to  it  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
in  eommemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  a  library,  which  after- 
wards became  celebrated  as  the  Pala- 
tine Library.  Tiberius  increased  this 
palace  towards  that  extremity  of 
the  hill  which  overlooks  the  Vela- 
bnxnx.     Caligula  enlarged  it  towards 


the  Forum,  and  connected  it  with  the 
Capitol  by  a  temporary  bridge.  He  also 
converted  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  Forum  into  a  vestibule 
for  the  new  portions  he  had  added, 
Nero  extended  the  buildings  in  the 
direction  of  the  Coliseum,  and  alonff 
the  valley  between  the  Cslian  and 
Palatine  hills.  After  the  great  fire, 
the  golden  house  which  Nero  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  his  former  palace 
extended  to  the  Esquiline,  displacing 
the  house  of  Maecenas,  filling  up  the 
valley  of  the  Coliseum,  and  covering 
with  its  grounds  a  great  portion  of  the 
Cslian.  Vespasian  was  the  first  who 
seems  to  have  reduced  this  oversown 
edifice  within  more  reasonable  limits ; 
Titus  employed  the  substructions  on 
the  Blsquiline  as  the  foundations  of  his 
Baths,  and  is  supposed  to  have  made 
such  alterations  as  confined  the  pa- 
lace to  its  original  position  on  the 
Palatine ;  and  Septimius  Severus  added 
his  Septizonium  in  a.d.  198  at  the 
S.W.  angle.  The  imperial  residence 
was  repeatedly  rebuilt  and  altered  by 
succeeding  emperors ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  in  the  time  of  Theodoric. 
In  the  7tn  century  the  southern  por- 
tion was  sufficienjdy  perfect  to  be  in- 
habited by  Herachus;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  ^e  plan  at  least 
of  the  palace  was  entire  in  the  8tii 
century.  Of  all  these  extensive  build- 
ings nothing  now  remains  but  a  mass 
of  ruins,  s6  shapeless  and  undefined 
that  any  attempt  to  discover  the  plans 
of  tlie  several  parts  would  be  perfectly 
hopeless. 

••  Cypress  and  Ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  maBs'd  together,  hillocka  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  c(h 

lumns  strown 
In  fragments,  cfaoked-np  vaults,  and  frescoes 

steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'di 
Deeming  it  midnight:— Temples,  baths,  of 

halls? 
Pronomice  who  can;  for  all  that  Learning 

reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  arer 

walls.— 
Behold  the  Imperial  Moimt  I  'tis  thus  the  mighty 

falls."  Childe  Harold, 

The  Palatine,  as  we  now  see  it,  is 
about  1^  m.  in  circuit :  the  soil  is  com<i 
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posed  of  crambled  fragments  of  ma- 
soni^,  and  in  many  parts  it  covers  the 
original  surface  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
20  feet.  The  hill  is  portioned  out  in 
gardens  and  vineyards;  the  grounds 
of  the  Orti  Famesiani  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  summit  or  table-land  on  the 
north-western  side.  Adjoining  them 
on  the  S.E.,  and  occupying  the  remain- 
ing portion  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  is 
the  A'i7/a  Spada  or  Palatma,  which 
belongs  to  a  community  of  nuns 
of  the  Visitation.  A  road  com- 
mencing at  the  Arch  of  Titus  leads 
on  the  rt.  to  the  convent  of  S, 
Bonaventura^  and  separates  the  above- 
named  villas  from  the  gardens  of 
that  convent,  and  from  the  Figna  di 
8,  Sebastiano  on  the  S.E.  declivity.  On 
the  S.  are  the  Orti  Boncioni  or  Castelli ; 
and  beyond  the  P^gna  del  Collegio  /n- 
gksc ;  and  on  the  S.W.  the  Vigna  Nus- 
siner,  at  the  base  of  the  Orti  Famesiani, 
and  adjoining  the  Forum  Boarium.  In 
each  of  these  localities  we  shall  find 
some  ruins  to  engage  our  attention. 

Orti  Famesiani  —  Palace  of  the 
Cjesars.— These  gardens,  entered  from 
the  Campo  Vaccino,  contain  the  most 
interesting  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Csesars,  especially  since  the  recent 
excavations,  carried  on  under  the  able 
direction  of  Sig.  Pietro  Bosa,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  (They  are  open  to  the  public 
on  Thursdays,  visitors  being  only  re- 
quired to  write  their  names  on  enter- 
ing.) The  Orti  Famesiani,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Neapolitan  House  of 
Bourbon,  were  purchased  in  1 86 1  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  for  a  sum  of 
10,0002.  sterlmg,  for  the  purpose  of 
excavating  on  a  large  scale,  and  laying 
open  what  remains  of  the  dwellings  ot 
the  Cffisars. 

The  mins  here  now  exposed  to  view 
consist  chiefly  of  the  Palace  erected 
by  Vespasian,  of  the  substmctions 
of  the  Temples  of  Jupiter  Victor 
and  Jupiter  Stator,  of  the  House  of 
Tiberius,  and  of  the  Palace  of  Cali- 
fi^ula  with  its  baths,  the  gate  leading 
from  it  to  the  Fomm.  with  the  site  of 
the  House  of  Komulus ;  ascending  the 
stairs,  from  the  principal  entrance  in 
the  Campo  Vaccino,  we  find  in  front 


extensive  corridors  which  formed  the 
substructions  of  the  Palace  of  Caligula, 
extending  to  his  Thermse,  situated  in 
front  and  beneath  the  modem  Casino  of 
the  Director.  Following  the  path  aloDg 
the  wall  which  bounds  the  villa  on  the 
1.,  is  alar^e  fragment  of  theClivus  Pala- 
tinus,  which  ascended  from  the  Sacra 
Via  near  the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Porta 
Vetus  Falatii,  near  the  site  of  the  Foiia 
Mugionis,  of  the  Walls  of  Romulus; 
fragments  of  the  P.  Palatii  are  still 
in  sitUf  on  the  rt.  of  which  stood  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  opposite  the 
houses  of  Numa,  Ancus  Martius,  and 
the  Tarquins.  On  the  foundation- 
blocks  have  been  discovered  certain 
names,  such  as  Pilorates  and  Diocles, 
supposed  to  date  from  the  Srd  cent  of 
Rome.  Beyond  this  commenced  the 
Palace  of  Ve^xisianf  the  Sedes  Imperii 
Romani,  and  ^des  Imperatonun  of 
ancient  writers;  this  stately  edifice, 
erected  by  the  Flavian  Emperors 
when  they  removed  their  residence 
from  the  more  densely  inhabited 
quarter  on  the  Esquiline,  commenced 
by  Vespasian,  continued  by  Titus, 
Domitian,  &c.,  was  the  official  palace 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  world 
in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries ;  it  was  in 
part  built  over  the  valley  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  portions  of  the  Palatine, 
the  Velia,  and  Germalis,  and  extended 
across  the  depression  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  overlooking  the  Circus 
Maximus.  Commencing  towards  the 
Sacra  Via,  the  mins  on  the  right 
belong  in  part  to  the  Palace  of  Cili- 
gula,  following  which  are  vast  sub- 
structions, supposed  to  be  those  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  resting 
on  the  ancient  quarries  or  Latomix 
of  the  Palatine,  beyond  which  is 
the  Atrium  Palatii,  which  extends  round 
the  N.  and  W.  side  of  the  Palace.  The 
Imperial  Palace  itself  is  fiatced  by  ? 
projecting  porticoes,  formerly  faced  bj 
a  row  of  Corinthian  pillars  of  Cippo- 
lino  marble,  of  which  2  have  been 
replaced,  followed  by  the  Tabltnymi,  a 
large  quadrangular  space,  out  of  which 
on  the  rt.  opened  a  Basilica,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  B,  Jovis  mentioned  in 
the  Acta  of  the  Martyrs  SS.  Silvester 
and  Lawrence.     This  basilica  is  re- 
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markable  for  the  great  width  of  its 
nave;  the  walls  and  apse  or  tribune 
are  well  preserved.  The  tribune  was 
dosed  by  a  marble  network  railing, 
portions  of  which,  as  well  as  four  of 
the  columns  which  separated  the  nave 
and  aisles,  still  rentain.  Here  justice  was 
rendered  in  the  Imperial  Palace,  as  it 
was  in  that  of  our  kings  at  Westminster. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tablinum, 
and  in  a  corresponding  position  on  the 
1.,  is  a  large  hall  called  the  Lararium. 
£.  of  this,  but  within  the  garden  of 
the  adjoining  convent,  was  the  Garden 
%>f  Adonis  and  Temple  of  Apollo,  Beyond 
the  Tablinum  is  the  Peristylum^  out  of 
which  a  modem  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  so-called  Baths  of  Livia,  antecedent 
coustmctions  which  Vespasian  used  as 
foundations  for  his  palace,  as  Titus  did 
for  his  Thermse  on  the  Esquiline.  Far- 
ther on  is  the  Triclinium^  probably  the 
apartment  designated  as  Sicilia  and  Jovis 
f'enatio  by  Julius  Capitolinus,  where  the 
Emperor  Fertinax  was  when  the  Prs- 
torians  attacked  the  palace  gate,  and 
from  which  he  fled  to  be  murdered 
by  them.  Out  of  the  Triclinium  opens 
oo  rt.  the  Nymphaum^  with  remains 
of  a  large  fountain.  There  was  pro- 
bably a  similar  one  on  the  opposite  side, 
now  within  the  grounds  of  the  convent. 
Beyond  the  Triclinium  is  a  Corinthian 
hexastyle  portico,  which  formed  the 
extremity  of  the  Flavian  Palace  on  the 
S.W.y  and  under  which  may  be  seen 
immense  substructions  in  quadrangular 
blocks  of  tufa  of  the  Republican  or  early 
Imperial  period.  The  Palace  of  Vespa- 
sdan  was  surounded  on  the  W.  side  by 
a  portico,  portions  of  which  may  be  seen 
under  the  small  modern  Casmo,  and 
along  the  W.  side  of  the  Basilica  Jovis. 
Tliis  portico  opened  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Area  Palatina.  Beyond  here,  and 
leading  towards  the  Palace  of  Tiberius 
and  Odigula,  is  a  long  subterranean 
passage,  paved,  lined,  and  covered  with  ; 
mosaics,  probably  the  passage  of  the 
Emperors  into  the  Public  Palace,  or> 
Ostia  publica,  from  which  opens  i 
an  extensive  crupto-porticus  formerly ! 
painted.  Between  the  Corinthian  por-  \ 
tico  and  the  S.W.  edge  of  the  hill  are 
tlite  foundations  of  two  edifices  called 
the   P'Miotheca  and  the  Academia,    If 


we  now  continue  to  the  W.,  close  to 
the  Nymphseum  have  been  discovered 
foundations  in  massive  blocks  of  tufa 
of  the  Republican  period,  which  be- 
long to  the  substructions  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Victor,  founded  during  the 
:  Samnite  war  by  Fabius  Maximus, 
I  extending  by  a  succession  of  steps, 
partly  restored,  to  the  brow  of  the 
precipice  overlooking  the  Circus  Maxi- 
l  mus ;  and  beyond  it,  on  the  W.,  a  small 
edifice,  perhaps  a  sacred  iEdicula,  with 
a  portico,  and  a  small  Impluvium,  This 
temple  of  Victory,  which  overlooked 
the  Circus  Maximus  and  the  Aven- 
tine,  was  preceded  by  a  fiight  of  steps 
and  two  broad  ten-aces  reaching  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  The  circular  altar 
placed  here  was  found  close  by;  it 
bears  an  interesting  inscription : — 
Cticeus  Ihmitias,  Jf.  F.  Calvinus,  Potitifcx^ 
C.  C.  iter  Imperaior  Maniebua,  This 
C.  Calvinus,  who  commanded  the 
Roman  centre  under  Julius  Ctesar  at 
Pharsalia,  and  was  twice  Consul,  in 
B.C.  53  and  -10,  quelled  the  rising  in 
Spain  under  Augustus;  the  last  word 
Maniebus  (for  Manietibus)  rcfefring 
probably  to  exactions  he  was  allowed 
to  make  on  the  occasion,  and  which 
he  employed  towards  the  decoration  of 
the  Imperial  Palace,  when  probably 
this  altar  was  raised ;  the  fluted  cavity 
in  the  centre  contained  probably  u 
bronze  vessel.  The  ruins,  consisting 
of  several  vaulted  chambers  on  the  rt., 
with  a  road  running  towards  the  Vela- 
brum,  are  supposed  to  be  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  Domiis  Tiberiana  or  of  the 
dwelling-house  of  that  Emperor,  whilst 
the  small  quadrangular  space  on  the  1., 
overlooking  the  Vigna  Nussiner  and 
the  Forum  Boarium,  was  probably  the 
site  of  the  Auguratorimn  and  Tugur 
Faustulif  where  Romulus  lived  when  he 
settled  on  the  Palatine.  From  here  a 
path  leads  along  the  precipice  overlook- 
ing the  Temple  of  Vesta,  formed  by  the 
substructions  of  the  Palace  of  Caligula, 
to  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  hill, 
where  we  reach  the  stupendous  ruins 
of  the  Porta  Pomona,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  Forum  Pomanum  by  the 
ClivHS  Victorice,  the  Porta  Romana 
having  been,  as  Festus  tell  us,  "in- 
stituta  a  Romulo  infimo  Clivo  Victoria;^** 
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It  was  from  about  here  also  that  the 
famoas  bridge  from  the  Palatine  to  the 
Capitoline  hiU  was  carried  by  Caligula. 
In  the  chambers  adjoining  are  some 
good  specimens  of  fresco  and  stucco 
decorations:  portions  of  the  pave- 
ment  of  the  Clivus  are  preserved. 
Between  the  P.  Bomana  and  the 
modem  Casino  are  other  extensive  sub- 
structions of  the  Palace  of  Caligula 
and  remains  of  Latomis,  or  quarries 
of  the  Mons  Palatinus,  consisting  of 
fine  halls,  which  probably  formed  the 
ground-floor  of  the  palace,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  declivity  towards  the 
house  of  Cicero  on  the  N.E.,  to  that 
overlooking  the  Circus  Maximus  on 
the  S.W.  From  here  a  fine  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  upper  apartments, 
now  on  a  level  with  the  modem  garden, 
and  from  the  Clivus  Victorice  to  the 
upper  floors  of  the  Palace  of  Caligula 
and  Tiberius:  a  few  of  the  marble 
stairs  yet  remain. 

In  continuing  the  excavations  to- 
wards the  Flavian  Palace  numerous 
portions  of  massive  walls  of  the  Kingly 
period  have  been  laid  bare,  upon 
which,  as  a  basement  in  fine  rabble 
work,  has  been  raised  the  Palace  of 
Vespasian,  preceded  by  a  portico,  of 
which  only  the  basement,  supporting  a 
long  colonnade  of  cippolino  columns, 
is  now  laid  bare.  This  colonnade 
formed  the  most  decorated  portion  of 
that  which  surrounded  the  palace  on 
3  of  its  sides.  In  the  centre  were  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  Area  Palatiua. 

It  must  have  been  somewhere  to  the 
W.  of  the  modern  Casino  inhabited  by 
the  Director  that  stood  the  house  of 
ClodiuB :  if  so,  that  of  Cicero  was  in  the 
level  s^ce  below,  bordering  on  the 
Sacra  Via;  their  relative  sites  being  well 
pointed  out  in  the  exclamation  of  the 
great  orator  addressing  Clodius :  "Tol- 
lam  altius  tectuniy  non  ut  ego  te  despiciam, 
sed  ne  tu  desipcias  wbem  earn  quam  delere 
voltusti"  In  the  same  level  ground 
stood  the  dwelling  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  inhabited  by  Julius  Caesar. 
The  Via  Nova  and  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  founded  by  Romulus,  corre- 
sponded to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Orti 
Farnesianl,  near  and  inside  of  the 
QTttL  Pala^ii,  as  described  by  Ovid : — 


"Inde  petens  dextnm  <PortA  est' alt    *ista' 

FialAtl, 
Hlc  Stator,  hoc  pHmum  ooodita  Boma  looo  est." 

Not  many  objects  of  art  have  yet  been 
discovered ;  the  best  being  a  mutilated 
statue  of  a  Genius  of  good  workman- 
ship, and  a  graceful  draped  female 
figure  ;  2  good  busts  of  Julia,  daughter 
of  Titus,  and  of  Flavia  Domitilla,  wife 
of  Vespasian.  The  originals  having 
been  sent  to  Paris,  casts  have  been 

S laced  in  a  Museum  near  the  r^i- 
ence  of  the  Director,  in  which  have 
been  also  arranged  all  the  most  inte- 
resting objects  discovered  daring  the 
excavations— glass,  coins,  signa  tegu- 
laria,  and  a  series  of  polished  speci- 
mens of  the  ancient  marbles  us^  in 
the  Pal.  of  the  Caesars. 
,  The  discovery  of  the  Clivus  Palatinns, 
ascending  from  the  Summa  Sacra  Via, 
near  the  Arch  of  Titus,  shows  that  a 
valley  existed  here  dividing  the  Pala- 
tine in  two  parts — the  Summa  Velia, 
on  which  stands  the  ch.  of  San  Baona- 
ventnra;  and  the  Germalis  or  Palatine 
properly  so  called,  extending  £rom 
this  vaUey  to  the  Velabrum,  and  the 
heights  overlooking  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus. Sig.  Rosa  mis  adopted  a  very 
useful  plan  for  assisting  the  Tisitor 
in  the  examination  of  the  ruins,  by 
placing  large  placards  on  each  remark- 
able site,  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
Dame  given  to  it  by  classical  writers, 
with  citations  from  their  works  where 
notice  of  them  will  be  found. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  Palace 
of  Vespasian  are  the  subterranean , 
chambers,  called  without  any  autho- 
rity the  Baths  of  Livia,  and  which  are 
now  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  ftom  i 
the  Tablinum.  They  were  evidently  j 
dwellings  of  a  more  ancient  edifice, 
very  possibly  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  i 
which,  like  on  other  parts  of  the  Pala-  | 
tine,  and  beneath  the  Thermw  of 
Titus,  have  served  in  later  times  as  sub-  j 
stractions  to  the  Imperial  edifices^  of  | 
which  we  now  see  the  ruins  nearer  the  ; 
surface.  The  walls  still  preserve  some  j 
graceful  arabesque  paintings,  and  gilt  | 
stucco  reliefs.  Adjoining  are  huge 
substractions  in  rubble-work  and  rect*  I 
angular  blocks  of  tufa,  which  support  | 
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the  Corinthian  portico  of  cippolino 
oohunns  which  oyerlooks  the  CircoB 
Miiinma.  The  small  modern  Casino 
near  here  has  a  covered  balcony,  the 
paintings  on  the  yault  of  which,  re- 
pFe$entiiijp  Hercules  carrying  off  the 
eattle  of  Diomedes,  are  supposed  to  haye 
been  exeeoted  by  pnpils  of  Raphael. 

There  is  no  point  from  which  there 
is  a  finer  yiew  oyer  the  Capitoline 
hill,  the  Capitol  itself,  the  Forum, 
and  the  leaser  Font  opening  into  it, 
than  froni  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Orti  Famesiani,  oyerlooking  the  Cliyus 
Victorias  and  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  Li- 
beratrice ;  or  still  better  from  the  small 
ronnd  tower  called  la  Torretta  del  Pah- 
iino,  near  the  Casino  of  the  Director. 

2.  Vinna  Ifussmer,  the  western  angle 
of  the  hill  aboye  the  church  of  Sta. 
Anastasia,  in  the  garden  which  for- 
merly bore  this  name,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  by  a  gate  from  the  Via 
di  &  Giorgio  in  Vehibro,  but  which 
is  now  a  public  walk,  haying  been 
purchased  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
for  the  pnrpose  of  excayating,  but 
which  was  subsequently  presented 
to  the  city:    antiquaries  regard  the 

S eater  part  of  the  ruins  here  as 
ring  formed  part  of  the  palace 
added  by  Tiberius.  On  the  S.S.W.  is 
a  semicircular  ruin,  called  by  Canina 
the  Meniano  Palcttino,  oyerlooking  the 
CSreus  Maximus,  the  extreme  poipt 
in  this  direction  of  the  buildings 
raised  by  Augustus,  and  which 
formed  the  entrance  to  his  house, 
that  stood  immediately  behind  it.  At 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Palatine, 
and  extending  from  there  for  nearly 
200  yards  behind  the  ch.  of  San 
Teodoro,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ad- 
ditions made  bj  Caligula  on  the  mas- 
siye  substructions  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  pumice  tufa,  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  date  from  the 
kingly  period,  whilst  a  few  go  so  far 
as  to  attribute  them  to  the  original 
fortifications  of  the  Palatine  raised  by 
Romnlns.  Portions  of  this  wall  have 
beoi  disooyered  in  other  parts  of  the 
S.  dedirity  of  the  Palatine,  and  ex- 
tend probably  along  its  whole  extent 
under  the  subsequent  Imperial  con- 
structions.   At  the  angle  towards  tb« 


Forum  Boarium  were  the  Seals  Caci 
and  the  stairs  leading  to  the  K«Xif  Axm 
of  Plutarch*  or  quay  along  the  riyer, 
traces  of  which  haye  been  lately  laid 
bare :  near  this  stood  the  Ara  Maxima 
of  Hercules.*  At  the  eastenyxtremity 
of  Caligula's  additions  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Cffisars  were  the  edifices  raised  by 
Tiberius,  and  the  Imperial  Pulvinaria. 
Considerable  excavations  made  here 
have  laid  bare  portions  of  the  wall  of  the 
kingly  period,  of  massive  square  blocks 
of  tufa,  and  some  columns  which  are 
supposed  to  have  supported  a  balcony 
firom  which  the  emperors  viewed  the 
games  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  t 

8.  The  nUa  Palatina  acquired  con- 
siderable interest  from  the  disco- 
veries of  the  French  Abbe  Rancoureil 
in  1777,  who  concluded  that  it  occupied 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Augustus. 
The  villa  is  entered  from  the  road  S. 
of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  leading  to  the 
convent  of  S.  Bonaventura.  J  The 
subterranean  chambers  excavated  by 
Rancouriel  and  Barberi  are  several 
feet  below  the  present  surface:  they 
were  probably  parts  of  the  palace  of 
Augustus.  In  several  of  these  cham- 
bers the  stucco  is  preserved;  and  from 
what  remains  they  all  appear  to  have 
been  richly  decorated.    Two  of  j^the 

•  Daring  the  excavations  made  in  1860  a  very 
iDterestiDg  altar  in  travertine  was  discovered 
near  this,  and  may  be  still  seen  on  tbe  spot ;  it  is 
in  the  early  Consular  style,  with  scroll  orna- 
ments like  thofie  on  the  urn  of  Scipio  Barbatus, 
and  of  title  Republican  tombs,  on  the  Via  Appla ; 
^e  inscription  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
spelling  but  its  oliJect:— bbi  deo  sei  divax  sac. 

— C  SEXTIVS  C.  F  CALV1MV8  TR— DE  6ENATI  8E»- 

TSKTiA  RESTiTViT.  It  is  Bupposed  to  bave  been 
dedicated  to  tbe  mysterious  gtnivs  loci,  or  at'tis 
loqvaUt  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  De  Divini- 
tate,  as  Iiaving  announced  the  attack  of  the 
Oanls,  but  which  being  nameless,  its  sex  could 
not  be  designated.  The  tribune  C.  S.  Calvinus 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  was  son  of  a  per- 
sonage of  the  same  name,  who  was  consul  with 
C.  Oassius  Longinus  in  a.u.&  629,  or  124  years 
before  Christ 

t  Behind  this  ruin,  at  the  base  of  the  Pala- 
tine, some  chambers  have  been  opened,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  names  and 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  roughly  scratched 
upon  Uiem.  Some  are  in  Greek,  and  all  appear 
to  be  not  later  than  the  third  century. 

X  This  vill^i  is  now  closed  against  visitors, 
having  been  converted  into  a  convent  of  the 
order  of  St,  Francois  de  SiUes,  or  of  Visltandlue 
Nuns,  .   • 
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rooms  are  octagonal,  with  domes  ad- 
mitting light  hy  the  top.  The  forms 
and  architecture  of  these  chambers 
haye  been  justly  admired  by  pro- 
fessional trayellers.  The  Casino  of 
the  Villa  had  a  portico  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  from  designs  of  Ra- 
phael, and  restored  by  Uamuccini; 
but  the  frescoes,  owing  to  the  aversion 
of  its  present  inmates  to  look  upon 
naked  figures,  have  been  remoTcd. 
The  Villa  Palatina  occupies  the  site  of 
the  House  of  Hortensius,  and  in  later 
times  of  the  Palace  of  Augustus,  the 
Garden  of  Adonis,  with  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  and  the  Palatine  Library.  This 
portion  of  the  Palatine,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing convent  and  garden  of  San  Bona- 
▼entura,  formed  the  Velia,  separated 
fW)m  the  Germalis,  or  Palatine  pro- 
perly speaking,  by  the  valley  filled  up 
by  Vespasian  to  erect  the  Palace  of  the 
Flavian  Emperors  upon  it. 

4.  Orti  Roncioni  or  Castelli,  forming 
a  part  of  the  Vigna  del  Collegio  In- 
glese:  entered  from  the  lane  beyond 
Sie  Convent  of  S.  Bonaventura;  the 
Villa  Palatina  overlooks  these  gar- 
dens on  the  N.W.  They  are  en- 
closed by  2  parallel  walls  of  great 
extent,  which  appear  by  the  curved 
extremity  to  justify  the  name  of  "Hip- 
podrome "  or  '*  Stadium  "  given  to  the 
locality  by  antiquaries.  In  the  upper 
gardens  is  a  semicircular  ruin,  pos- 
sibly of  a  theatre.  On  the  eastern  side 
opens  a  large  circular  chamber,  with 
a  roof  of  inlaid  panels,  and  at  the 
S.E.  extremity  several  passages  and 
chambers  in  the  same  style,  in  which 
excavations  now  in  progress  extend  to 
a  lower  level.  The  excavations  made 
in  the  Stadi'nm,  and  amongst  the  ruins 
fonning  its  eastern  side,  during  the 
present  year,  have  led  to  no  antiqua- 
lian  or  topographical  discovery  of  any 
importance.  Some  panelled  chambers 
have  been  cleared  out,  and  several 
mutilated  fraffments  of  sculpture,  but  no 
inscription  of  interest.  It  appears  that 
here,  as  in  the  Orti  Farnesiani,  the  more 
early  Imperial  edifices  served  as  sub-> 
structions  for  those  of  the  later  OsBSars. 

5.  Vigna  del  CoUerjio  Iiujlese,  entered 
also  from  the  side  of  the  Circus  Maxi- 
xnus,  through   »  house  on  the  Via 


de*  Cerehi;  wide  stairs  conduct  to 
the  ruins,  which  are  more  picta- 
resque  than  any  now  existing  on 
the  Palatine.  Numerous  arches,  cor- 
ridors, and  vaults,  still  retaining  their 
ancient  stucco  mouldings,  are  inter- 
spersed with  masses  of  buildings, 
among  which  are  found  fragments 
of  mosaic  pavements  and  of  ancient 
paintings.  This  is  the  part  erected 
oy  Nero,  and  said  to^  have  been  in- 
habited by  Heraclins  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury. Any  attempt  to  describe  these 
ruins  or  assign  them  to  particular  pe- 
riods would  be  mere  loss  of  time.  The 
designations  given  to  them  are  names 
and  nothing  more ;  and  their  general 
accuracy  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  the  ciceroni  show  a  circular  mom 
as  the  bath  in  which  Seneca  was  bled 
tc  death,  although  he  is  known  to  have 
died  near  the  4th  m.  on  the  Via  Appia. 
These  magnificent  ruins,  clothed  in  ivy 
and  other  creeping  plants,  diversified 
by  laurels  and  ilex,  will  supply  the 
artist  with  varied  combinations  for  his 
pencil.  At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  hill, 
towards  the  Piazza  di  S.  Gregorio, 
stpod  the  Septizonium  of  Severus, 
built  in  A.D.  198  by  that  emperor,  in 
order,  it  is  said,  to  attract  the  eyes 
of  his  African  countrymen  on  their 
arriving  in  the  capital.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  7  tiers  of  arcades 
rising  above  each  other,  and  formed 
the  last  important  addition  to  the 
Palace  of  the  C«sars.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  was  converted  into 
a  fortress  by  the  Roman  barons; 
a  portion  of  it  was  still  standing 
in  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Sixtns  V.  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 

6 .  Vigna  cUS,  Sebastiano^  chiefly  remark- 
able as  containing  some  of  the  arches  of 
the  Chkudian  Aqueduct,  erected  by 
Nero  to  carry  water  to  the  Imperial 
edifices,  and  to  his  thermae,  which 
covered  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
declivity  of  the  Palatine  on  this  side. 

7.  Vigna  di  8,  Bonaventura,  &c.,  form- 
ing one  side  of  the  Via  San  Gre- 
gorio, on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill, 
are  the  vineyards  of  S.  Bonaventiim 
and  S.  Sebastiano,  in  both  of  which 
are  considerable  masses  of  brickwork, 
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which  belonged  to  edifices,  chiefly 
baths,  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
In  the  latter  are  some  remains  of  the 
conduits  which  supplied  the  palace  with 
water  from  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  and 
within  the  precincts  of  the  convent  are 
ruins  which  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  the  reservoirs  of  a  bath. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Sacra 
from  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars  are  the 
mins  of  the 

Bcuilioa  of  Constantine,  formerly 
supposed  tu  be  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
erected  by  Vespasian  to  receive  the 

rils  brought  by  his  son  Titus  from 
usalem.  It  has,  however,  been 
proved  that  this  temple  was  en- 
tirely consumed  by  fire  in  the  reign 
of  dommodus ;  and  antiquaries  were 
long  at  fault  in  discovering  the 
probable  purpose  of  the  existing 
ruins.  Nibby  was  the  first  who  sug- 
gested that  they  were  the  remains 
of  the  Basilica  of  Coustantine.  The 
style,  indeed,  indicates  the  decline  of 
art,  and  the  execution  shows  that  it 
is  properly  referred  to  the  time  of  that 
emperor.  It  is  believed  that  the  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Maxentius  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  de- 
dicated, after  his  death,  by  his  success- 
ful rival.  Small  chambers  have  been 
found  under  the  ruins,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  raised  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  some  of  the  bricks  in  the 
pavement  bear  the  name  of  Domi- 
itan  ;  both  facts  supporting  the  conjec- 
ture that  it  was  built  out  of  the  materials 
of  a  pre-existing  edifice.  A  small  por- 
tion only  of  the  original  building  is 
now  standing,  but  there  is  sufficient  to 
permit  of  its  plan  being  made  out  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  was  320  feet  long  and  235 
wide ;  and  that  it  consisted  of  a  nave 
and  2  aisles,  supported  by  3  large 
arches,  each  of  about  80  ft  span.  Those 
which  formed  one  of  the  naves  still 
remain ;  but  the  rest  have  disappeared. 
Recent  excavations  have  shown  that 
one  of  the  entrances  faced  the  Coliseum, 
where  traces  of  an  outer  arcade  have 
l>een  discovered,  although  the  principal 
approach  opened  towards  the  Sacra 
Via.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  central 
r>r    great   hall   was   supported    by  8 


marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  62  feet  in  height,  1  of  which 
was  standing  in  the  tmie  of  Paul  V,, 
who  removed  it  to  the  Piazza  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  where  it  now  supports 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
fragment  which  remains  me  vaultings 
are  decorated  with  large  sunk  octagonal 
panels  with  traces  of  stucco  ornaments. 
The  middle  arch  is  deeper  than  the 
others,  fonning  a  kind  of  tribune ;  the 
lateral  ones  have  2  rows  of  smaller 
arches,  destroying  the  effect  bpr  insigni- 
ficant details.  The  principal  tribune  was 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  central 
nave.  A  flight  of  winding  brick  stairs 
leading  to  the  roof  is  nearly  entire.  The 
pavement  was  of  cipollino,  giallo  antico, 
and  other  coloured  marbles.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  building  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  forms  of  the  early 
churches  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
at  least  ajportion  of  the  edifice  was 
converted  into  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  soon  after  the  peace  of  the 
Church  in  the  time  of  Constantine. 

§  11.  Temples. 

Temple  of  jEsculapiuSf  on  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  sacred  to  the  god  of 
medicine.  This  celebrated  temple 
was  founded  B.C.  293,  on  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent 
to  Kpidaurus  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Sibylline  oracles, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  iBscu- 
lapius  to  Home,  then  suffering  from 
the  plague.  The  story  of  their  voy- 
age IS  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
Livy ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state 
that,  on  their  return  with  the  statue 
of  the  god,  it  was  found  that  a  serpent 
had  concealed  itself  in  the  ship,  and 
that  iBsculapius  himself  was  supposed 
to  have  assumed  that  form  in  order  to 
deliver  the  city.  On  their  arrival  in 
the  Tiber  the  serpent,  deserting  the 
vessel,  hid  himself  among  the  reeds  of 
the  island.  A  temple  was  thereupon 
erected  to  him,  and  the  whole  island  was 
faced  with  travertine,  its  form  being  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  ship.  Some  remains 
of  this  curious  work  are  still  visible. 
The  masses  of  stone  which  formed  the 
forepart  of  the  vessel  are  well  pre- 
c  3 
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genred  at  the  southern  end,  and  may  be 
seen  from  the  suspension  bridge.  There 
were  3  temples  on  the  island,  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  ^sculapius,  and  Faunns. 
The  ch.  of  San  Bartolommeo  is  sup- 

S>sed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  first. 
y  descending  from  the  gardens  of 
the  convent  unon  the  massive  ruins 
which  form  the  S.E.  point  of  the 
island,  we  may  still  see  the  staff  and 
serpent  of  .Ssculapius  sculptured  on  the 
huge  blocks  of  travertine  forming  the 
ship's  bow.  The  marbles  in  the  convent 
garden,  and  the  24  granite  columns  in 
the  interior  of  the  ch.,  most  probably  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  to 
that  of  ^sculapius.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  was  an  Egyptian  obelisk  placed 
so  as  to  represent  the  ship's  mast ;  from 
the  remains  of  a  basement  discovered 
by  Bellori  in  1676,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  great  size,  and  the  frag- 
ment of  the  obelisk  found  here  in  the 
last  century  was  probably  but  a  small 
portion  of  it.  This  fhigment  was  long 
preserved  in  the  Villa  Albani,  but  was 
removed  to  Urbino,  where  it  has  been 
erected.  The  Temple  of  ^sculapius 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  island  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  hospital  of  San 
Giovanni  Calabita,  where  an  inscrip- 
tion has  been  discovered  connected 
with  a  well  filled  with  stipcd  or  ex- 
voto  offerings  by  those  who  had 
obtained  cures  at  the  shrine  of  the 
divinity;  the  third  temple,  dedicated 
to  Faunus,  was  at  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  island,  but  all  trace  of  it  has 
disappeared  under  the  houses  which 
now  cover  where  it  once  stood. 

Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Fauatina,  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Boman 
Forum,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda.  This  interesting  ruin  is 
shown  by  the  inscription  on  its  fa^de 
to  be  the  temple  dedicated  by  the  senate 
to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  and  to 
his  wife  Faustina  the  elder.  It  consists 
of  a  pronaos  of  Corinthian  columns,  6 
in  front,  and  2  on  the  fianks.  Each 
column  is  composed  of  a  single  block 
of  cipollino,  about  46  ft.  in  height,  with 
bases  and  capitals  of  white  marble. 
The  cella,  of  which  the  2  sides  remain, 
is  built  of  large  blocks  of  peperino, 
"'hich  were  formerly  faced  with  mar- 


ble. The  ascent  to  the  temple  was 
ascertained,  by  excavations  made  iu 
1810,  to  be  by  a  flight  of  21  marble 
steps.  The  cella  and  portico  have 
preserved  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  magnificent  entablatures.  The 
frieze  and  cornice  are  exquisitely 
sculptured  with  griffons,  vases,  and 
candelabras ;  over  the  pordeo  is  the 
inscription,  **  diyo  antonino  kt  dtvx 
FAUSTiNJE.  EX.  8.  c."  The  columns  are 
beautifully  proportioned,  and  the  whole 
building  is  in  the  finest  style  of  art; 
in  front  was  an  oblong  portico  ex- 
tending towards  the  Forum,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  are  now  entirely  con- 
cealed. In  the  centre  of  the  atrium 
probably  stood  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  now  in  front  of  the 
Capitol.  This  temple,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  year  165 
of  our  era,  is  represented  on  coins  of 
Faustina,  and  on  an  ancient  bas-relief 
on  the  front  towards  the  garden  of  the 
Villa  Medici. 

Temple  of  Bacchus,  or  of  the  Camena, 
now  the  church  of  S.  Urbano,  and 
partly  converted  into  a  farm-house, — 
most  doubtful  designations  given  to  a 
ruin  near  the  pretended  Grotto  of 
Egeria.  It  is  a  rectangular  building, 
with  a  portico  of  4  marble  columns  of 
the  Connthian  order,  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  The  intercolumniations 
were  walled  up  when  the  building  was 
adapted  for  Christian  worship;  half 
the  columns  are  consequently  con- 
cealed. Over  these  is  an  attic,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tympanum,  the  decora- 
tions being  in  moulded  terracotta  and 
brickwork.  The  interior  retains  a  por- 
tion of  its  ancient  stucco  frieze,  repre- 
senting various  warlike  trophies,  but 
greatly  damaged;  in  thevaultwere  sunk 
octagonal  panels ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof  are  the  remains  of  a  bas-relief,  re- 
presenting two  persons  sacrificing  with 
uncovered  heads.  The  building  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  UrbanVlI  I., 
when  the  circular  altar  now  seen  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  ch.,  with  a  Greek 
inscription,  was  found  in  the  subter- 
ranean oratory.  This  inscription 
refers  to  Bacchus,  and  has  given  the 
building  its  present  name.  "Die  paint- 
ings  on  the  walls,  representing  events 
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in  the  life  of  Christ,  S.  Cecilia,  Ac, 
are  probably  of  the  11th  or  12th 
eentuiy. 

TeaipU  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  now 
fiinning  part  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Coamedin,  better  known  as  the  Bocca 
della  Veri^,  and  near  the  Temple  of 
Vesta.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Ti- 
beriaa.  Three  columns  of  the  oeristyle, 
in  white  marble,  and  finely  fluted,  are 
partly  walled  up  in  the  modern  portico, 
and  3  others  in  the  sacristy  and  passase 
leading  to  it  By  ascending  to  tne 
gallery  above,  the  capitals  may  be  ex- 
amined; thr^  are  of  the  composite 
order.  The  great  width  of  the  inter- 
colomniations  is  amongst  the  peculiari- 
ties of  this  fragment.  In  the  l.-hand 
nave  of  the  di.  are  3  other  columns, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  pronaos  or 
front  which  was  turned  towards  the 
Ai«h  of  Janus,  or  at  right  angles  with 
the  modem  ft/gade;  and  behind  the 
eh.  are  some-remains  of  the  cella,  con- 
stmeted  of  lar^e  blocks  of  travertine, 
which  Adrian  L  is  known  to  have  pulled 
down  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
old  basilica.  Under  the  modem  portico 
is  the  huge  marble  mask  which  has 
given  the  name  of  '< Bocca  della  Veritk" 
to  this  eh.  and  the  adjoining  piaasa.  It 
represente  a  large  round  face,  with 
an  open  mouth,  and  probably  served 
as  an  isnpAAwum  or  entrance  of  a  drain  in 
the  centre  of  a  court  to  let  the  water  run 
o£  The  vulgar  notion,  and  from  which 
it  has  derived  its  name,  is  that  a  sus- 
pected person  was  required,  on  making 
an  afinnation,  to  place  his  hand  in  the 
month  of  this  mask,  in  the  belief  that 
it  wonld  dose  upon  him  if  he  swore 
fiUaely.  The  church,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  thia  temple,  by  St.  Dionysius,  in  the 
3nl  centy .,  is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  early  basilica.  (See  p.  169.) 

Temple  of  Claudius.  Of  the  edifice 
raised  by  Agrippina,  nothing  now  re- 
mains, but  ue  substructions  covering 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  Ccdlian 
HiU«  and  are  best  seen  from  the  Via 
della  Navicella,  where  they  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gardens  of  the 
Paaaionist  Convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo;  the  site  was  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Vivarium  and  Spoliarium, 
attached  to  the  Goliseom  (see  p.  86.) 


Temple  of  Concord,  first  erected  by 
Camillus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Grauls,  to  perpetuate  the  concord  be- 
tween the  Plebeians  and  Patricians  on 
the  disputed  question  of  the  election  of 
the  Consuls ;  entirely  rebuilt  by  Tibe- 
rius A.u.c.  768 ;  and  repaired  by  Septi- 
mius  Severus.  It  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Capitol,  behind  the  Arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  This  name  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  portico  of  8  columns 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  the 
true  site  of  the  Temple  of  Concord 
was  unknown  before  the  year  1807, 
when  the  French,  in  excavating  round 
the  8  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Vespasian,  discovered  a  cella  and 
2  inscriptions,  in  which  the  name 
**  Concordia  "  left  no  doubt  of  the  real 
character  of  this  ruin.  Subsequent 
excavations  have  exposed  a  great  part 
of  the  basement,  and  particularly  a 
portion  of  the  flank,  which  is  tolera- 
bly well  preserved.  The  existing  re- 
mains show  that  the  portico  was  nar- 
rower than  the  cella,  m  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  form  of  the  ground,  and  that 
the  cella  was  wider  than  long,  a  very 
unusual  circumstance  in  ancient  tem- 
ples, and  probably  owing  to  the  edifice 
bein^  more  especially  destined  for 
pnbbc  assemblies  than  for  purposes  of 
worship.  The  pavement  was  of  co- 
loured marbles.  On  the  threshold  of 
the  cella  is  the  impression  of  a  cadu- 
csBus,  a  supposed  allusion  to  the  divi- 
nity to  wnom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated. From  the  state  of  the  fhtgments 
of  ornaments  and  scul]^ture  discovered 
among  the  roins,  it  is  believed  that 
the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
On  the  side  next  the  arch  of  Severus 
is  a  mass  of  brickwork,  the  remains 
of  some  building  of  the  middle  ages, 
often  confounded  with  the  temple. 
The  inscriptions  alluded  to  above,  and 
the  style  of  architecture,  show  that  the 
present  fragment  is  an  imperial  ruin ; 
there  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  republican 
Temple  of  Concord,  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy 
as  the  place  where  Cicero  (b.c.  63)  con- 
voked the  Senate  before  the  arrest  of  the 
envoys  of  the  Allobroges,  at  the  MiWian 
bridge.    In  the  middle  ages  a  church, 
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dedicated  to  S.  Sergius,  stood  between 
it  and  the  Arch  of  Septimios  Sevenis, 
and  was  very  probably  constructed 
with  marbles  taken  from  its  ruins. 
There  are  some  elegant  specimens  of 
the  bases  of  the  columns,  which  stood 
inside  the  edifice,  and  fragments  of  the 
frieze,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
and  in  that  of  the  Tabularium. 

Temple  of  the  Divus  Rediculua:  a  name 
given  to  an  elegant  tomb  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Almo  or  Cafiarella, 
near  the  Njrmphseum,  or  pretended 
Grotto  of  Egeria,  from  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  temple  founded  in  commemo- 
ration of  Hannibal's  retreat  from  before 
Rome.  There  is,  however,  no  autho- 
rity for  the  name  given  to  it,  as  Pliny 
mentions  the  site  of  the  (Edicula  of 
Kediculus  as  being  2  m.  fh>m  the 
city,  on  the  rt.-hand  side  of  the  Via 
Appia.  The  period  of  this  construc- 
tion is  uncertaiu,  but  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  zigzag  ornaments 
show  that  it  is  not  a  republican,  but 
an  imperial  structure,  probably  of 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  *'  So  ft*e8h 
are  its  red  and  yellow  bricks,  that 
the  thing  seems  to  have  been  ruined  in 
its  youth;  so  close  their  adhesion,  that 
each  of  the  puny  pilasters  appears  one 
piece;  and  the  cornice  is  sculptured  like 
the  finest  marble.  Whether  it  be  a 
temple  or  a  tomb,  the  rich  chiselling 
lavished  on  so  poor  a  design  convinces 
me  that  it  was  nilly  as  late  as  Septimius 
Sever  us." — Forsyth .  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  is  built  of  yellow  brick,  with  a 
basement  and  pilasters  of  red.  On 
the  southern  side,  where  a  road  (the 
Via  Ardeatina)  seems  to  have  passed, 
it  has  small  octagonal  half-columns 
sunk  in  the  wall.  The  modiilions  of 
the  cornice  and  other  ornaments  are 
well  preserved,  aud  are  beautifully 
executed.  On  the  northern  side  is  the 
pediment,  on  which  stood  probably  a 
portico  of  peperino  columns,  fhigments 
of  which  may  be  seen  scattered  about. 
On  the  side'^of  this  portico  was  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  interior  by 
a  square  doorway,  over  which  is  a 
decorated  niche  for  a  statue,  with  an 
opening  to  give  light  to  the  interior, 
round  which  runs  a  bench  for  urns.  Be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  vaulting  the 


inside  was  divided  into  2  floon ;  the  up- 
permost,a  large  scjuare  vaulted  chamber, 
was  decorated  with  stucco  ornaments. 
Temple  of  Fort^ma  Virilis,  near  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  now  thech.  of  SantaMaria 
Egiziaca,  belonging  to  the  Annenian 
Catholics.  It  was  originally  erected  by 
Ancus  Martins  or  Servius  TuUiua ;  after 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  and 
has  undergone  man^  restorations.  It 
is  an  oblong  building,  constmcted  of 
travertine  and  tufa,  standing  on  a 
basement  of  travertine,  which  has 
been  laid  open  to  the  level  of  the 
ancient  road.  The  front  had  a  por- 
tico of  4  columns,  the  intercolum- 
niations  of  which  have  been  walled 
up;  the  only  flank  now  visible  has 
7  columns,  5  of  which  are  sank  in 
the  walls  of  the  cella.  These  columns 
are  Ionic,  aud  support  an  entablature 
and  frieze,  ornamented  wiUi  heads  of 
oxen,  festoons  supported  by  eande- 
labras,  and  figures  of  children.  The 
colnmns  and  entablature  were  covered 
with  a  hard  marble-like  stucco,  some 
portions  of  which  remain.  The  base- 
ment is  much  admired,  and  the  details 
of  its  Ionic  decorations  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  purest  specimen  of 
that  order  in  Rome. 

Temples  of  Juno  Sospita,  Hope,  and 
Piety.  The  Ch.  of  S.  Nicool5  in  Car- 
cere,  in  a  small  recess  out  of  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  covers  the  site  of  3  tem- 
ples, which  may  still  be  identified  by 
some  of  their  columns  in  their  original 
pK>sitions  and  of  the  massive  substruc- 
tions on  which  they  stand.  The  ch.  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  middle  temple, 
and  portions  of  the  two  others  are  seen 
in  the  side  walls.  Of  the  one  on  the 
1.  hand,  attributed  to  Juno  Soepita, 
founded  by  C.  Cethsegus  (b.c.  195).  G 
Doric  columns  in  travertine  remain,  2 
in  the  ch.  and  4  in  a  passage  leading 
out  of  the  sacristy,  belonging  to  the 
edifice  as  rebuilt  by  Germanicas.  The 
central  and  best  preserved  Temple, 
that  of  Piety,  has  the  pediment  in 
massive  blocks  of  travertine,  with  its 
cornice,  and  the  bases  of  6  of  the 
Ionic  columns,  which  formed  part  of 
the  portico  that  surrounded  the  cella. 
The  style  of  some  of  these  ruins  has 
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been  eonsidered  to  refer  them  to  the 
period  of  the  republic ;  and  if  we  admit 
filenames  under  which  thejhaye  long 
passed,  they  would  mark  the  site  of 
the  Forum  Olitorium,  or  great  vege- 
table-market  of  Rome,  which  waa  situ- 
ated oQiside  the  Porta  Carmentalis  of 
the    Serrian    wall.      Attempts    haye 
been  made  to  identify  the  central  ruin 
with  that  Temple  of  Piety,  which  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  Decemviral 
prisons,   to  commemorate  the  a£fect- 
mg  story  of  the  "  Caritas  Romana." 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny,  that  the  sites  of  the 
prison  and  temple  were  both  occupied 
m  his  time  by  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
celtus;  it  would  therefore  be  useless 
to   enter    into    any    of  the    contro- 
Tersies  on  the  subject.    Those  writers 
who  have  identified  the  site  with  the 
Forum  Olitorium  have  recognised  in 
the  central  Ionic  ruin  the  Temple  of 
Pietas,  erected  by  Acilius  Glabrio,  the 
duumvir,  in  A.u.c.  572,  in  fulfilment 
of  his  father's  vow  at  the  Pass  of 
ThermopylfB,  where  he  defeated  Antio- 
chus  in  A.c.a  562.    There  are  a  series 
of  cells  at  the  base  of  the  pediment 
on  which  rest  the  columns  of  the  ch. 
above,  shown  to  strangers  by  torch- 
light, in  one  of  which  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  the  affecting  scene 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  although  the 
temple  is  stated  by  some  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  erected  over  the  dwelling 
of  the  Boman  matron.   Whatever  may 
be  the  amount  of  the  traveller's  belief 
in  the  locality,  he  will  not  forget  that 
it  was  this  spot  that  inspired  those 
beautiful  lines  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
'Childe   Harold'  in  which  the  poet 
pictures  the  scene  which  has  given  an 
imperishable  celebrity  to  the  devotion 
of  the  Roman  daughter : — 

**  Tbere  te  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?  Nothing:  Look  again  I 
Two  forma  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  aighv- 
Two  insnlated  phantoms  of  the  broin : 
It  la  not  to;  I  see  them  full  and  plain— 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair. 
Fresh  aa  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  la  nectar :— but  what  doth  abe  there, 

With  faermunautled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare? 
But  here  youth  oflen  to  old  age  the  food. 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift :— it  is  her  fire, 
To  wbom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 


Bom  with  her  birth.  Ko :  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  lire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises 

higher 
Than  Egypt's  river:— from  that  gentle  side 
Lrink,  driuk  and  live,  old  man  1  Heaven's  realm 

holds  no  such  tide. 

The  starry  fuble  of  the  milky-way 

Has  not  Uiy  story's  purity ;  it  is 

A  constelladon  of  a  sweeter  ray, 

And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 

Beverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 

"NVhere  sparkle  distant  worlds:— Oh,  holiest 

nurse  1 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  Its  way  shall 

miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  repleniahing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  i^eed  souls  rejoin  the  universe." 

The  excavations  made  dnring  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  ch.,  and 
which  can  be  conveniently  visited 
from  the  sacristy,  have  laid  bare 
portions  of  the  substructions  of  these 
Temples,  the  first  a  massive  wall  of 
fine  blocks  of  travertine,  with  a  pro- 
jecting cornice,  upon  which  rest  the 
bases  of  the  columns  of  the  rt.  side 
of  the  edifice;  the  second,  a  double 
pediment  on  equally  gigantic  blocks 
of  Alban  peperino,  in  the  early  re- 
publican style  of  construction,  which 
support  the  6  Doric  pillars  of  ttie 
Temple  of  Juno,  well  seen  in  a  pas- 
sage opening  out  of  the  sacristy,  and 
in  the  adjoining  Via  della  Catena; 
round  the  first  of  these  substructions 
exist  a  range  of  six  low  chambei's, 
each  oorres]K>nding  to  the  space  of  an 
intercolumniation  above,  and  which 
by  gome  have  been  considered  as  the 
cells  of  the  Decemviral  prisons,  in  one 
of  which  took  place  the  scene  of  the 
Caritas  Bomana.  In  two  of  these 
chambers  are  remains  of  stone  benches  ; 
the  entrances  to  them  must  have  opened 
from  a  narrow  passage  that  separated 
the  Temple  of  rietas  from  those  of 
Spes  and  Juno :  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  former  may  be  seen  in  the  rt. 
aisle  of  the  modem  ch. 

Temple  of  Jvpiter  CapitoUmts. — Al- 
though this  magnificent  temple,  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  has 
entirely  disappeared,  a  catalogue  of  the 
Roman  temples  would  be^  incomplete 
without  some  notice  of  its  site.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
I  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Cafarelli 
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Palace,  bat  it  has  been  show  n  by  Ca- 
nina,  the  best  authority  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Borne,  to  have  occupied  the 
summit  of  the  opposite  hill,  the  present 
site  of  the  ch.  and  convent  of  the  Ara 
Coeli.  The  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy,  was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  and  was  200  ft.  in  length,  and  185 
ft.  in  width.  It  was  burnt  down  b.c.  83, 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  and  rebuilt  from  its  foundations 
by  him,  who  decorated  it  with  columns 
of  Pentelic  marble,  brought  from  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens, 
but  not  completed  until  after  the 
Dictator's  death,  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus;  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  ViteUian  riots,  in  a.d.  69^ 
when  so  many  monuments  suffered 
from  the  barbarism  of  an  undisci- 
plined soldiery :  re-erected  by  Vespa- 
sian, it  was  burned  for  the  third  time 
in  A.D.  80,  under  Titus,  and  rebuilt 
by  Domitian. .  It  is  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius,  who  says  that 
it  was  divided  into  S  cellsB,  and  under 
one  roof,  that  in  the  centre  being  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  that  on  the  rt.  to 
Minerva,  and  that  on  the  1.  to  Juno. 
It  &ced  the  S.,  and  was  approached  by 
a  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  corre- 
sponding to  the  centre  of  the  modem 
Capitoline  Museum,  by  which  the  vic- 
torious generals  approached,  often  on 
their  knees,  as  we  are  told  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius  Julias  Csesar  did  when  triumph- 
ant in  B.C.  46.  As  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  building  itself,  it  would  be 
useless  to  dwell  upon  it  further  than 
to  mention  that  it  was  this  temple 
which  was  struck  by  lightning  b.c.  64, 
when  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf  was 
injured,  as  described  by  Cicero.  In  the 
cell  of  Jupiter  stood  the  statue  of  the 
god,  which  is  represented,  on  medals 
still  extant,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
the  foot  extended.  A  tradition  states 
that  Leo  I.,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th 
cent.,  melted  down  that  statue  to  cast 
the  bronze  one  of  St.  Peter,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Basilica;  but  the  tradi- 
tion, though  repeated  by  numerous 
writers,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on 
any  well-recognised  authority.  Several 
fathers  of  the  Church— St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustin,  St.  Ambrose,  and  others — 


mention  the  temple  as  exisUng  in 
their  times ;  and  there  are  other  autho- 
rities which  notice  it  as  late  as  the  8th 
century,  after  which  every  trace  of  it  is 
lost. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, — This 
temple  is  also  supposed  to  have  stood 
on  the  same  summit  of  the  Capito- 
line hill,  and  in  latter  times  to  nave 
formed  with  the  3  smaller  edifices — 
dedicated  to  Mars  Ultor,  Venus  Vic- 
trix,  and  Jupiter  Sponsor— the  temples 
placed  at  the  4  annes  of  that  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus.  The  original  temple 
was  the  first  erected  in  Borne,  and  was 
built  by  Romulas  to  receive  the  spoils 
taken  from  Acron  king  of  Ccsnina. 

Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  dose  to  the 
Arco  de*  Fantam,  This  beautiful  frag- 
ment was  formerly  considered  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  Forum  of  Nerva^ 
or  the  Forum  Transitorium,  and  to 
belong  to  the  magnificent  temple 
erected  to  that  emperor  by  his  suc- 
cessor Trajan;  however,  most  anti- 
quaries now  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Falladio,  and  regsu^  it  as  the  Temple 
of  Mars  Ultor,  erected  by  Augustus 
in  the  centre  of  his  Forum,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  to  avenge  die  murder 
of  Cfesar,  and  dedicated  m  the  ^ear  oi 
the  birth  of  Our  Saviour.  Niebukr, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  most  of  the 
modem  German  archaeological  school 
systematica!!]^  opposed  to  tdl  who  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  study  of  Roman 
topography,  has  given  it  another  name, 
by  supposing  it  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Baths  of  Cains  and  Lucius  Casar, 
It  was  in  this  Temple  that  the  Senate 
assembled  to  decide  on  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  on  triumphs  to  vic- 
torious ^nerals,  who  deposited  in  it 
their  insisnia.  The  min,  which  has  been 
excavated  to  its  base,  consists  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cella,  with  3  Corinthian 
columns  and  a  pilaster  of  the  rt.  peri- 
style, all  54  feet  high  and  of  white 
marble.  The  ornaments  are  in  the 
purest  style,  and  the  proportions  are 
regarded  by  architects  as  a  model  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  Behind  the 
columns,  and  partly  resting  on  them, 
are  the  buildings  of  the  convent  of 
the  Annunziata,  which  is  believed 
to  conceal  the  cella  of  the  temple. 
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Close  to  the  rain  is  an  archway,  called 
VAroo  d^  PcaUani,  half  bnriea  in  the 
soil,  which  formed  one  of  the  ancient 
entrances  to  the  Fomm  of  Augustus, 
OQ  the  side  of  the  QuiriDal.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  Forum  may  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Grillo ;  it  is 
a  stupendous  fragment,  between  500 
tnd  600  feet  in  length,  of  great  height, 
and  built  of  square  blocks  of  Alban 
stone,  laid  alternately  on  their  sides 
and  ends,  as  in  the  so-called  Etruscan 
^le,  showing  that  this  early  mode  of 
building  was  continued  until  a  late 
period.  It  makes  3  or  4  angles,  and  was 
originally  pierced  with  several  arches 
on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal,  3  of  which 
are  now  walled  up,  and  half  buried 
under  the  accumulations  of  the  soil. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Chakidioa,  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Basilica  Julia.  This  ruin  has 
been  keenly  contested  by  the  anti- 
quaries, having  been  called  at  yarious 
times  ihe  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
the  Grseoostasis,  the  Temple  of  the 
Diosenri,  a  part  of  the  Comitium,  a 
senate-house,  and  even  the  bridge  of 
Caligula.  The  present  name  is  that 
given  to  it  by  Bunsen,  who  connects  it 
with  tlie  Curia  Julia,  whilst  Canina 
supposes  it  to  have  been  a  portion 
of  uie  Curia  Julia  itself.  It  consists  of 
3  fluted  columns  of  Greek  marble  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  on  a  basement 
of  traTertine.  The  columns  support 
an  entablature  of  great  richness,  and 
beantifiilly  proportioned.  The  flutings 
are  aboat  9  in.  across;  the  columns 
are  47^  ft  high,  and  4  ft.  9  in.  in 
diameter.  In  execution  and^  propor- 
tion this  fragment  is  universally 
considered  of  the  highest  order  of 
art,  and  architects  still  regard  it 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  In  1817  it  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  base  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  angles,  and  more  recent 
investigations  have  proved  that  it 
formed  a  portion  of  an  extensive  edi- 
fice, of  which  the  foundations  may  be 
traced  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Numerons  mouldings  and  fragments 
of  columns  have  been  discovered  in 
the  recent  excavations  of  the  Ba- 
sUicm  Julia,  and   the   north-western 


foundations  laid  open.  The  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  Consulares,  preserved 
in  the  Capitol,  were  found  near  this 
ruin  in  the  16th  century. 

Tetnple  of  Minerva  Medica,  a  pictu- 
resque ruin  on  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  consisting  of 
a  building  of  10  sides,  80  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  large  dome  of  brick 
which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  gardens. 
The  circumference  has  9  large  niches 
for  statues,  which  suggested  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  pantheon  dedicated  to 
Minerva  Medica.  The  discovery  of  7 
of  these  statues  at  various  times,  and 
particularly  of  those  of  Minerva  and 
.£sculapiuB,  has  been  adduced  in  con- 
firmation of  this  view.  The  bare  walls 
and  some  vestiges  of  buttresses  alone 
remain;  but  the  building  appears  to 
have  been  lined  with  marble.  The  age 
of  the  edifice  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
generally  referred  to  the  time  of  Gal- 
Renus,  and  the  best  antiquaries  of  the 
present  day  consider  that  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  baths  erected  in  the  Lici- 
nian  Gardens  by  that  emperor; 

Temple,  more  properly  the  Portico,  of 
Pallas  Minerva,  commonly  called  by 
the  people  of  the  quarter  Le  Colon- 
nacce,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor.  This 
fragment,  which  is  well  known  from 
models  and  engravings,  is  one  of  the 
beautiful  ruins  of  Rome,  idthough 
the  details  may  be  considered  to  mark 
the  period  of  the  decline  of  art.  It 
consists  of  2  columns  of  the  Corinth- 
ian order,  supporting  a  fine  entab- 
lature and  continuous  frieze.  The 
columns  are  more  than  half  buried 
in  the  earth;  their  height  is  esti- 
mated at  85  feet,  and  their  circum- 
ference at  11.  They  stand  in  front 
of  a  wall  of  peperinOj  on  which  the 
capital  of  a  pilaster  is  still  visible. 
The  frieze  is  richly  ornamented  with 
sculptures,  representing  .ithe  arts  pa- 
tronised by  Minerva.'  In  the  attic 
above  the  2  columns  is  a  full-length 
statue  of  that  goddess;  and  among  the 
figures  on  the  frieze  are  females  weav- 
ing; others  weighing  the  thread,  or 
measuring  the  webs;  others  again  car- 
rying the  calathtts;  and  a  sitting  veiled 
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figure  of  Pudicitia.  In  the  angle  is  the 
reclining  figure  of  a  youth  with  an  urn 
of  water.  These  columns  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  portion  of  a  portico 
or  inner  recinct  of  the  Forum  Transito- 
rium,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  of  which 
not  a  trace  now  remains,  although  its 
hexastvle  pronaos  was  still  erect  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  bear- 
ing an  inscription  that  it  had  been 
erected  by  Nerva  in  the  2pd  year  of  his 
rei^.  Inigo  Jones  in  1614  saw  a  part 
of  It,  and  a  sketch  of  it  is  giyen  by  Mr. 
Burgess  from  Camucci*8  '  Antichite.' 
It  was  pulled  down  by  Paul  V.,  and  its 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns  cut  up  to 
decorate  his  fountain  on  the  Janiculum. 
A  very  exact  idea  of  the  building  may 
be  formed  from  Palladio's  drawings 
of  it.    {ArtMteUuTa^  lib.  iv.) 

Temple  of  Neptune^  in  the  Piazza 
di  Pietra,  the  site  of  the  Portico 
of  the  Argonauts,  erected  by  Agrippa, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  temple  stood. 
The  reader  will  probably  be  already 
familiar  with  this  temple,  under  the 
name  of  the  Dogana  di  Terra,  or  Ro- 
man custom-house.  The  11  columns 
now  remaining  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  action  of  fire ;  they  belonged 
to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  temple, 
which,  according  to  the  plan  of  Palla- 
dio,  originally  consisted  of  15  columns. 
They  are  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  4^  feet  in  diameter, 
and  42^  feet  high.  The  bases  and 
capitals  have  almost  disappeared,  and 
very  little  of  the  ancient  architrave 
has  been  preserved.  Innocent  XII. 
built  up  a  wall  between  the  columns  to 
form  the  front  of  his  custom-house, 
and  completed  the  present  entablature 
with  plaster.  In  the  interior  are  some 
remains  of  the  vaulting,  composed  of 
enormous  masses  of  stone,  together 
with  fragments  of  the  cella,  which 
form  apparently  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  wall.  The  blocks  of  marble, 
forming  the  inner  parts  of  the  archi- 
trave and  entablature,  as  seen  from 
the  court  of  the  Dogana,  are  stupen- 
dous in  size.  Some  ruins  in  the  ad- 
joining Palazzo  Cini  belong  to  the  por- 
tico of  the  Argonauts  that  surrounded 
the  temple.  I 


Pantheon,  commonly  called  La  So- 
tonda, — This  celebrated  edifice  ia  one 
of  those  relics  of  ancient  Rome  with 
the  general  appearance  of  which  most 
travellers  are  familiar  long  before  they 
cross  the  Tiber.  It  is  situated  in  apiazza 
between  the  Corso  and  the  Piazxa.  Na- 
vona.  The  proportions  of  its  portico 
have  been  for  ap^es  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  and  its  name  has  become 
identified  with  architectural  beauty. 
The  ancients  described  it  with  admira- 
tion 18  centuries  ago,  and  it  still  re- 
mains the  best-preserved  monument  of 
ancient  Rome.  "  Though  plundered," 
says  Forsyth,  "  of  all  its  brass,  except 
the  ring  which  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  aperture  above ;  though  ex- 
I>08ed  to  repeated  fire;  though  some- 
times flooded  by  the  river,  and  always 
open  to  the  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this 
rotunda.  It  passed  with  little  altera- 
tion from  the  Pagan  into  the  present 
worship;  and  so  convenient  were  its 
niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that 
Michael  Augelo,  ever  studious  of  an- 
cient beauty,  introduced  their  design 
as  a  model  m  the  Catholic  Church." 

**  Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 
Slirbie  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  god^. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus  — spared  and  blest  by 

time, 
LookiDg  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man 

plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes— glorious 

dome  I 
Shalt  thou  not  last?    Time's  scythe  and  ty- 
rants' rods 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety— Pantheon  I  pride  of  liome  r* 
ChiUU  Hitroid, 

The  inscription  on  the  frieze  shows 
that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in  his 
third  consulate  (b.c.  27).  A  second 
inscription,  engraved  in  2  lines  on  the 
border  of  the  architrave,  records  the 
subsequent  restoration  of  the  building 
by  Septimius  Scverus  and  Caracalla. 
In  608  Boniface  IV.  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  emperor  Phocas  to  con- 
secrate it  as  a  Christian  church,  under 
the  name  of  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres ;  and 
to  this  circumstance  the  world  is  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  only  monument  of  ancient  Rome 
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which  has  retained  its  original  ap- 
pcsranoe.  The  Portico,  vhich  wbs 
raised  5  steps  above  the  Piasza,  has 
been  admitted  bj  most  writers  to  be 
almost  beyond  criticism.  Forsyth  de- 
clares that  it  is  '*  more  than  faultless ; 
it  is  ]KMitively  the  most  sublime  result 
that  was  ever  produced  by  so  little  ar- 
chitecture." It  is  11 0  feet  long,  and  44 
deep,  and  is  composed  of  16  Corinthian 
columns  of  granite,  with  capitals  and 
bases  of  wMte  marble.  8  of  these 
columns  are  in  front,  and  the  re- 
maining 8  are  arranged  in  4  lines 
behind  them.  All  the  columns  are  in 
their  original  position  except  3  on  the 
£. ;  one  of  these  was  added  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1627,  and  may  easily  be  re- 
cognised by  the  bee,  the  armonal  bear- 
ing of  the  Barberinis,  on  the  capital ; 
the  other  2  were  added  by  Alex- 
ander YII.  in  1662,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  star  oyer  three  hills  of 
Uie  Chigi  family,  introduced  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  E^ch  column  is  composed 
of  a  single  block  46^  English  feet  in 
height,  and  5  feet  in  diameter;  7  of 
those  in  front  are  of  grey,  the  remain- 
ing 9  in  red  Egyptian  granite.  The 
restibule  is  supported  by  fluted  pilas- 
ters of  white  marble,  corresponding 
with  the  columns.  On  the  frieze  of 
the  entablature  is  the  inscription,  "  m. 

AGRIPPA.  Is.  F.  cos.    TBRTIVH.    FECIT." 

The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  pedi- 
ment, which  still  retains  the  marks  by 
which  its  bas-reliefs  were  attached. 
In  the  vestibule  on  the  1.  of  the  door- 
way is  a  Latin  inscription,  recording 
that  Urban  VIII.  melted  die  remains 
of  the  bronze  roof  into  columns  to 
senre  as  ornaments  of  the  high  altar 
over  the  Apostle's  tomb  in  the  Vatican, 
and  into  cannons  for  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Venuti  states  that  no  less  than 
450,250  pounds  weight  of  metal  were 
removed  on  this  occasion.  As  a  part 
of  the  roof  had  been  previously  strip- 
ped by  the  emperor  Constans  II.,  m 
657,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  original  magnificence  of  the 
temple.  The  marble  doorway  corre- 
sponds in  its  architecture  with  the 
portico.  Within  it  are  bronze  pilas- 
ters, on  which  the  doors  are  hung ;  the 
Qpenin^  is   about  39  fe^t   high  and 


19  wide.  Over  it  is  the  ancient  bronze 
grating,  which  has  been  preserved  un- 
altered. The  bronze  doors  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for 
doubting  their  antiquity,  or  referring 
them  to  other  than  classical  times; 
and  the  best  authorities  agree  in  re- 
garding them  as  the  identical  doors  of 
the  orijpnal  edifice.  The  interior  of  the 
temple  is  a  rotunda,  covered  by  a  dome. 
The  circular  hall  is  142  ft.  in  diameter, 
exclusive  of  the  walls,  which  are  said 
to  be  20  feet  thick  in  some  places. 
The  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  is  also  143  feet,  and  the  dome 
occupies  one-half  of  the  height,  or  71^ 
feet.  In  the  upright  wall  are  7  large 
recesses,  4  of  which  have  fluted  columns 
of  giallo  antico  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  2  have  similar  columns  of 
pctvonazzetto  juKrhle,  The  7th,  facing  the 
entrance,  is  open,  and  has  2  columns 
of  stained  pavonazzetto  standing  on 
each  side.  Between  the  larger  recesses 
are  8  "ffidiculai,"  which  nave  been 
converted  into  idodem  altars.  Above 
these  altars  runs  a  marble  cornice, 
richly  sculptured,  perfectly  preserved, 
and  supporting  an  attic,  with  14 
niches,  surmounted  by  a  2nd  cornice. 
From  this  rises  the  majestic  dome, 
divided  into  square  panels,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  originally 
covered  with  bronze.  In  the  centre  a 
circular  opening,  28  feet  in  diameter, 
supplies  the  only  light  which  the  temple 
receives.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  porphyry  and  different  marbles,  dis- 
posed alternately  in  round  and  square 
compartments.  Some  feet  below  this 
pavement  is  a  drain  to  carry  off  the 
water  which  enters  by  the  opening  in 
the  dome.  Michel  Angelo  attributed 
the  portico  and  body  of  the  rotunda  to 
Agrippa,  the  1st  story  of  the  interior 
to  Hadrian,  and  the  2nd  to  Septimius 
Severus.  There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  the  original  des- 
tination of  the  Pantheon,  man^  con- 
tending that  it  was  connected  with  the 
baths  constructed  by  Agrippa  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  that  the  Corinthian 
portico  was  added  subsequently.  What- 
ever value  we  may  be  disposed  to 
attach  to  these  conjectures,  it  is  worthy 
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of  remark  that  a  pediment  and  enta- 
blature are  distinctly  visible  behind 
the  present  portico,  which  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  conceal  them, 
and  that  the  portico  was  added  to  a 
pre-exuting  edifice.  The  form  also 
of  the  Pantheon,  separated  from  the 
portico,  is  simply  that  of  the  ancient 
oalidarmn,  as  may  be  seen  on  com- 
paring  it  with  the  circular  chamber 
at  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  The 
body  of  the  building  is  of  brick- 
work, strengthened  by  numerous  blind 
arches;  it  was  formerly  coated  with 
marble  on  the  outside,  which  has 
shared  the  fate  of  the  bronzes  and 
statues.  The  tasteless  belfries  which  de- 
form the  portico  were  added  by  Bernini, 
at  the  command  of  Urban  VlII.  In 
the  sacristy  behind  the  building  some 
remains  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa  may 
still  be  recognised.  The  Pantheon  in 
more  recent  times  has  acquired  an 
interest  very  di£ferent  from  these  re- 
cords of  the  empire  and  of  Papal  Van- 
dalism. It  is  sacred  in  the  history  of 
art  as  the  burial-place  6f  Raphael,  whose 
tomb  is  behind  the  Srd  chapel  on  the 
left,  which  was  endowed  by  him,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  known  as  La  Madonna 
del  Sasso,  executed  at  his  request  by 
his  friend  and  pupil  Lorenzo  Lotto. 
The  Roman  archseologists,  after  having 
unsettled  the  faith  of  ages  on  every 
matter  connected  with  the  antiquities, 
began  to  raise  doubts  on  Vasari's  state- 
ment respecting  the  last  resting-place 
of  Raphael.  It  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  question  by  exa- 
mining the  spot,  and  accordingly,  on 
the  14th  September,  1833,  the  place 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  several 
ecclesiastical  digpaitaries,  and  of  Cam- 
muccini  and  other  artists  resident  in 
Rome.  The  statement  of  Vasari  was 
completely  verified,  and  the  bones  of 
the  immortal  painter  were  discovered 
precisely  as  he  describes,  behind  the 
altar  of  the  chapel.  '*  Four  views  of 
the  tomb  and  its  contents  were  en- 
graved from  drawings  by  Camuccini, 
and  thus  preserve  the  appearance  that 
presented  itself.  The  shroud  had  been 
fastened  with  a  number  of  metal  rings 
nd  points ;  some  of  these  were  kept  i 


by  the  sculptor  Fabris,  of  Rome»  who 
was  also  in  possession  of  casts  from  the 
skull  and  the  right  hand.  Paasavant 
remarks,  judging  from  the  cast,  that 
the  skull  was  of  a  singularly  fine  form. 
The  bones  of  the  hand  were  all  per- 
fect, but  they  crumbled  to  dust  after 
the  mould  was  taken.  The  skeleton 
measured  about  5  feet  7  inches;  the 
coffin  was  extremely  narrow,  indicat- 
ing a  very  slender  frame.  The  pre- 
cious relics  were  ultimately  restored 
to  the  same  spot,  after  being  placed 
in  an  antique  marble  saroopnagus 
from  the  Vatican  Museum^resented 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  Tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  were 
interested  in  this  investigation,  as 
they  had  been  long  in  possession  of  a 
skull  supposed  to  be  that  of  Raphael, 
and  which  had  been  the  admiration  of 
the  followers  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
The  reputation  of  this  relic  naturally 
fell  with  its  change  of  name,  the  more 
irretrievably  as  it  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  an  individual  of  no 
celebrity."— Qiior^  i?«o.  The  inscrip- 
tion written  by  Card.  Bembo,  ending 
with  the  words  Vdut  An.  zxxvn.  In- 
TEOEB  Inteqrob,  refers  to  Raphael's 
having  died  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month  he  was  bom — the  6th  of 
April.  A  tablet  above  records  that 
Raphael  was  affianced  to  Maria,  the 
niece  of  Cardinal  Bibiena,  their  union 
being  cut  off  by  his  untimely  death. 
On  one  side  of  the  same  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Annibale  Caracci ; 
and  on  the  other  the  inscription  to 
Taddeo  Zuochero;  in  other  parts  of 
the  building  are  buried  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Giovanni 
da  Udine,  and  other  eminent  artists. 
The  monument  containing  the  heart  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was  titular  car- 
dinal of  this  ch.,  erected  by  his  fHends, 
with  a  bas-relief  likeness  by  Thorwald- 
sen,  will  not  fail  to  command  the  respect 
of  every  traveller  who  can  appreciate 
the  merits  of  that  excellent  man  and 
enlightened  and  patriotic  statesman. 
The  Pantheon,  formerly  surrounded  by- 
shops  and  houses,  has  been  considerably 
laid  open  of  late  years,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed will  be  soon  entirely  so,  the  govern- 
ment   having  purchased  the  greater 
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number  of  those  still  built  against  it 
for  the  purpose  of  pnlling  them  down : 
in  oonseonence  of  uie  remoyal  of  these 
modem  bnitdings,  the  fonndations  of 
a  c^DDffiderable  portion  of  the  portico, 
which  flanked  the  principal  edifice  to- 
wards the  E.,  were  discovered  in  1854. 

Temple  of  QMirmttt.— This  celebrated 
temple,  founded  bj  Nnma,  rebuilt, 
according  to  Livy,  by  the  consul 
Papirius,  and  again  by  Augustus, 
occupied  the  spot  where  Romulus 
miraculously  disappeared  during  the 
thunder-storm,  llie  Jesuits'  gardens, 
behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  in  Monte 
CaTallo,  on  the  Quirinal,  are  supposed 
to  enclose  its  site.  Fulvio  states  Uiat  he 
saw  the  foundations  of  the  temple  on 
this  spot,  and  that  Otho  of  Milan,  then 
Senator  of  Rome,  remoTcd  all  the  re- 
mains and  ornaments  which  were  dis- 
covered, to  form  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  ch.  of  the  Ara  CcbH  on  the  Capitol. 
Several  fragments  of  antiquity  nave 
been  discovered  at  various  times  in 
these  gardens,  but  no  remains  of  the 
temple  are  now  visible.  In  the  sub- 
jacent valley,  where  thech.  of  S.  Vitale 
now  stands,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  entrance  to  the  Portico  of  Quirinus, 
which  surrounded  the  temple. 

Temple  of  Bemus,  or  of  Ramulm  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  beyond  the 
Roman  Forum,  called  by  Bonsen  and 
his  followers  the  Mdes  Penatium^a  cir- 
cular edifice  of  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
about  SO  ft.  in  diameter,  more  than 
half  buried  under  ground.  In  the 
ear  527  it  was  a£ipted  by  Felix 
V.  as  a  vestibule  to  his  basilica 
of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano.  Urban 
VIII.  is  said  to  have  added  the  an- 
cient bronze  doors,  which  were  found 
at  Perugia,  and  to  have  placed  in 
their  present  position  the  2  columns 
of  porphyiT,  with  the  cornice,  taken 
probably  from  the  ancient  portico. 
The  cornice  serves  as  the  jambs  of  the 
doorway,  and  its  sculpture  does  not 
appear  to  be  earlier  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  2nd  centuiy.  Beyond 
this  entrance  are  2  cipollmo  columns, 
one  with  a  ci^ital,  and  part  of  an  en- 
tablatare,  deeply  buried;  they  were 
fonnerly  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  original  portico,  but  nothing  cer- 
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tain  is  known  of  their  date  or  of  the 
edifice  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
church  behind  is  raised  about  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ancient  temple, 
which  may  be  seen  by  descending  into 
the  oratory  in  the  crypt  below.  In 
this  crypt  were  found  the  fragments  of 
the  celebrated  Plan  of  Rome,  cut  on 
slabs  of  marble,  called  the  Pianta 
Capitolina,  which  are  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  (see 
p.  259);  they  are  supposect  to  have 
been  engraved  in  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  to  have 
served  as  the  pavement  of  this  temple. 
The  entrance  to  the  Pagan  edifice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  towards  the  adjoin- 
ing street  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 

Temple  of  Romulus  or  of  Vesta, — The 
ch.  of  San  Teodoro,  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Campo  Vac- 
cine, under  the  Palatine,  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  antiquaries  to  occupy 
the  site  of  this  temple.  Its  form  is 
circular,  from  which  circumstance,  and 
from  its  being  mentioned  by  Ovid  as 
standing  on  the  Via  Nova,  and  sub- 
ject to  frequent  inundations  as  stated 
by  Horace,  it  has  been  considered  by 
Canina  and  the  Roman  arclueologists 
to  be  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Vesta. 
The  antiauaries  who  refer  it  to  Romulus 
rely  chiefly  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
bronze  wolf  now  in  the  Capitol,  and  said 
to  have  been  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, was  that  mentioned  by  Diouysius 
as  standing  at  the  Temple  of  Romulus. 
But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  statue  in 
question  (see  p.  254)  was  found  here ; 
and  therefore  no  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  this  doubtful  opinion.  Another 
presumption  might  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  matrons  carried 
their  children  to  the  Temple  of  Ro- 
mulus to  be  cured,  as  they  now  do 
to  the  ch.  of  S.  Teodoro  every  Thurs- 
day moming.  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  oh.  is  of  high  antiquity  (see 
p.  195.) 

Temple  of  Romulus  (son  of  Maxen- 
tilts). — The  name  given  by  recent  an- 
tiquaries to  the  building  known  as 
the  "Scuderia,"  adjoining  the  pre- 
tended circus  of  Caracalla,  on  the  1. 
of   the   Via   Appia,    and   near   the 
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tomb  of  Ceecilia  Metella.  Few  ruins 
have  been  more  disputed ;  some  call- 
ing them  the  stables  of  the  circus, 
others  the  Mutatorium  Oesaris,  and 
others  a  Serapeon.  The  circus  is 
known,  from  an  inscription  found  there 
in  1825,  to  have  been  consecrated  by 
Maxentius,  a.d.  311 ;  and  the  present 
building  is  regarded  as  the  temple 
erected  by  him  to  his  son  Romulus. 
It  is  a  circular  edifice,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  large  rectan- 
gular court,  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  a  Corinthian  portico.  In  the  base- 
ment are  niches  for  sepulchral  urns,  so 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  used  both  as  a 
tomb  and  a  temple.  The  diameter  of  the 
building  is  about  106  feet,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  not  less  than 
14.  There  are  two  representations 
of  this  temple  on  coins  of  Romulus, 
one  with  a  portico,  the  other  with  a 
dome.  Formerly  the  ruin  was  called 
the  Torre  dei  Borgiani ;  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
converted  into  a  stronghold  by  the 
Borgia  family. 

Temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  overlooking  the  Roman 
Forum,  called  by  Poggio  Bracciolini 
in  the  15th  century,  and  others,  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  The  ruin  consists 
of  a  rude  Ionic  portico  of  8  granite 
columns  standing  upon  a  basement  of 
travertine.  Six  of  these  columns  are  in 
front,  and  2  on  the  flanks;  but  they 
have  been  so  clumsily  restored  that 
the  intercolumniations  are  unequal; 
the  columns  are  of  di£ferent  diameters, 
the  mouldings  of  the  base  are  irre- 
gular, and  the  capitals  of  white  marble 
are  in  the  lowest  style  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  pediment  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and 
travertine  with  fragments  taken  from 
other  buildings,  and  has  arches  over 
the  intercolumniations.  On  the  archi- 
trave   is    the    inscription,   senatvs. 

POPULVSQVE   .   BOMANVS  —  INCENDIO  . 

CON8VMPTVM .  KESTiTviT,  The  restor- 
ation, whenever  it  took  place,  was 
conducted  without  any  regard  to  the 
principles  of  art ;  and  the  portico  as 
It  stands  is  the  most  tasteless  monu- 
ment of  the  Forum.  Poggio,  who 
describes  it,  saw  it  nearly  entire  in 
"jth  century ;  durjng  his  stay  in 


Rome  the  greater  part  of  the  temple 
was  demolished,  and  he  mentions 
having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
cella  and  many  of  the  marble  orna- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  making  lime. 
The  destination  of  this  temple  has 
been  settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  site 
of  the  Milliarium  Aureum  at  one  of  its 
angles,  on  the  side  of  the  Clivus  Capi- 
tolinus, which  passed  before  it;  and 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  an  in- 
scription on  an  altar  found  near  it,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  which 
refers  to  the  JErarium  or  Treasury, 
which  it  is  well  known  formed  a  part 
of  the  Temple  of  Satom. 

Temple  of  the  Sun, — Under  this  name 
have  been  described  some  colossal  mas- 
ses of  masonry  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Colonna  gardens  on  the  Quirinal,  and 
under  the  adjoining  Piazza  della  Pi- 
iotta.  They  consist  of  part  of  an  archi- 
trave and  frieze  and  the  angle  of  a  pedi- 
ment in  the  Corinthian  style,  highly 
ornamented.  In  point  of  size  they 
are  the  most  stupendous  fragments  of 
marble  in  Rome.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  the  San 
built  by  Anrelian.  Their  style  and 
ornaments  are  certainly  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  which  fixes  their  age  at  a 
period  when  art  was  beginning  to  de- 
cline ;  although  the  work  appears  too 
good  to  be  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aure- 
iian.  The  colossal  horses  which  we 
now  see  on  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  stood  before  this  tomple.* 

Temple  of  Trajan, — Of  the  maffnificeut 
edifice  raised  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
to  his  great  predecessor,  and  which 
was  situatod  near  the  Forum  of  tlie 
latter,  the  only  portions  that  remain 
are  some  substructions  beneath  the  Pal. 
Valentini,  entered  from  the  Piazza  dei 
SS.  Apostoli.  In  excavating  recently, 
some  fragments  of  large  fiuted  Corin- 
thian columns  in  Pavonazetto  marble, 

*  In  lowering  the  Piam  before  the  Qnlriual 
PalAoe  in  1864-65,  very  nuwalve  fonndatlons  1o 
rubble-work,  composed  of  flragmenta  of  lava  and 
PoBolana  oement»  were  diacovered,  remarkabU> 
for  their  extreme  solidity,  and  covering  a  fino 
fragment  of  the  Servian  wall;  they  extendr^l 
under  the  Pope's  stables,  the  chnrch  of  S.  Sil- 
vester, and  the  upper  part  of  the  Colonna 
Gardens.  They  evidently  formed  the  pubstruc* 
tions  of  tlie  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
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with  portions  of  an  elegant  frieze  and 
architraTe,  were  discoYered  under  this 
palace,  which,  without  doubt,  belonged 
to  the  edifice  reared  by  Hadrian. 

Temple  of  Vcnns  and  Cupid,  a  ruin 
long  known  by  this  name,  called  by 
the  German  antiquaries  the  Nymphavm 
of  Alexander,  and  by  Canina  the  Sesso- 
riam  built  by  Constantine :  it  is  situated 
in  a  ^rden  near  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  between  the 
Aurelian  wall  and  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct. The  name  of  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Cupid  has  been  given  to  it  from 
the  discovery,  among  the  ruins,  of  a 
statue,  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
of  a  Venus  with  Cupid  at  her  feet ;  on 
the  pedestal  is  an  inscription  showing 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Venus  by  a 
certain  Salustia;  in  the  features  an- 
tiquaries have  discovered  the  likeness 
of  Salustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of 
Alex.  Severus.  The  ruin  possesses 
little  interest,  and  consbts  merely  of 
2  brick  walls  and  a  large  niche. 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Borne,  between 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Francesca  Romana 
and  the  Coliseum;  a  double  temple, 
designed  and  built  by  Hadrian,  to  show 
that  he  was  superior  as  an  architect  to 
Apollodorus,  whose  skill  in  erecting 
the  Forum  of  Trajan  had  excited  the 
envy  of  the  emperor.  The  building  is 
also  interesting  in  connexion  with  the 
£ate  of  that  great  architect,  for,  when 
asked  by  Hadrian  for  his  opinion  on 
his  plans  for  this  temple,  his  criticism, 
that  they  were  good  for  the  production 
of  an  Emperor,  was  too  honest  to  be 
forgiven,  and  he  paid  the  penalty  with 
his  life.  The  only  portions  now  stand- 
ing are  the  remains  of  the  cells,  each 
terminated  by  the  vaulted  niches  which 
contained  the  statues  of  the  deities. 
Considerable  fragments,  however,  have 
been  brought  to  light,  which  have 
enabled  architects  to  trace  the  plan 
and  ascertain  its  dimensions.  It  ap- 
pears from  these  fragments  that  the 
building  consisted  of  2  cells  turned 
back  to  back.  At  each  end  was  a  por- 
tico of  10  fluted  marble  columns  6  feet 
in  diameter,  one  facing  the  Forum, 
the  other  the  Coliseum.  The  cellse 
joined  each  other  by  the  vaulted 
tribunes  which  form  the  most  conspi- 


cuous portions  of  the  existing  ruins. 
The  building  was  raised  on  a  plat- 
form 510  feet  lonff  and  about  3U0 
feet  wide,  surrounded  by  a  portico 
composed  of  nearly  200  columns 
of  grey  granite,  of  which  numerous 
fragments  are  still  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  ground.  From  the  dia- 
meter of  these  fragments  the  columns 
are  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  40 
feet  in  height.  This  colonnade  and 
platform  rested  on  a  rectangular 
basement  raised  26  feet  above  the 
level  space  in  front  of  the  Coliseum. 
The  flank,  which  may  be  traced  from 
the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Meta  Sudans, 
has  been  constructed  in  platforms  of 
different  lengths,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  inequality  of 
the  ground.  The  basement  of  the 
front  facing  the  Coliseum  has  at  each 
end  the  remains  of  2  large  flights 
of  steps.  The  apertures  in  it,;  now 
walled  up,  at  one  time  gave  rise  to 
some  controversy  as  to  their  original 
purpose :  they  were  believed  by  some  to 
be  sepulchral  vaults  excavated  during 
the  middle  ages  ;  by  others,  cellars 
in  which  were  stored  the  moveable 
decorations  of  the  Coliseum.  The 
square  mass  in  front  of  the  steps 
at  the  eastern  angle  is  supposed  to 
be  the  pedestal  of  the  colossal  statue 
of  Nero.  The  Prussian  antiquaries 
in  the  '  Beschreibung,'  and  Burgess  in 
his  'Antiquities,'  give  plans  and  re- 
storations of  the  whole  structure ;  but 
those  in  Canina's  great  work  on  Rome 
are  much  more  correct  and  elabo- 
rate: these  plans,  which  are  certainly 
borne  out  by  the  existing  ruins,  show 
that,  in  spite  of  the  criticism  of 
Apollodorus,  it  was  one  of  the  grand- 
est edifices  of  Rome,  distinguished  by 
a  remarkable  regularity  of  design, 
and  by  great  splendour  of  decora- 
tion. 

Temple  of  Vespasian,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  above  the  Roman  Forum, 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans 
by  the  older  Roman  antiquaries,  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  by  Canina,  and 
that  of  Saturn  by  Niebuhr,  Bunsen, 
and  other  German  archaeologists.  Prior 
to  the  French  invasion,  the  3  beau- 
tiful columns  which  compose  this  ruin 
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were  baried  nearly  to  their  capitals 
in  accumulated  rubbish.  The  French 
ascertained,  by  perforating  the  soil, 
that  the  basement  had  been  partly  re- 
moyed ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
remove  the  entablature  and  secure  the 
columns  by  scaffolding ;  the  basement 
was  then  carefully  restored,  the  ground 
was  cleared,  and  the  entablature  re- 
placed in  its  original  position.  To  this 
ingenious  restoration  we  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  Forum.  The  only  portion  of 
the  basement  which  was  found  in  its 
proper  place  contained  the  marks  of 
steps  in  the  intercolumniations,  show- 
ing how  carefully  every  foot  of  ground 
was  economised  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol.  The  columns  are  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  deeply 
fluted ;  in  some  parts  they  retain  the 
purple  colour  with  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  painted,  like  the  temples  of 
Pompeii  and  of  Sicily.  The  basement 
also  was  coated  with  marble.  On  the 
entablature  in  front  theletters  estitveb 
are  still  visible,  the  remains  of  the 
word  Jiestituere,  proving  that  it  was  a 
restored  building.  On  the  frieze  are 
sculptured  various  instruments  of  sacri- 
fice—the  knife,  the  axe,  the  hammer, 
the  patera,  and  the  flamen's  cap.  ^  The 
columns  are  4  feet  4  inches  in  diame* 
ter,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
ruin  indicates  that  the  temple  was 
highly  ornamented.  We  have  stated 
that  these  columns  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Touans.  It  is  known  that  a 
temple  of  that  name  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  gratitude  for  his  escape 
f^om  lightning  during  the  expedition  in 
Spain,  but  it  was  on  ^e  Capitoliue  hill ; 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  was  restored 
by  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracal!  a, 
to  which  the  inscription  on  the  enta- 
blature above  noticed  probably  refers. 
To  the  1.  of  the  temple  are  some 
chambers,  and  a  portico,  recently  re- 
stored, of  Corinthian  columns  with 
capitals  adorned  with  trophies.  It  is 
called  by  Bunsen  the  Scliola  Xantha, 
from  the  name  of  a  Fabius  Xanthus, 
curator  of  the  monuments,  who  placed 
here  the  silver  images  of  the  Dii  Con- 
sentes,  and  which  were  again   rein- 


stated under  the  'portico  by  YettitLt 
Pretextatus  in  a.d.  367,  as  we  6ee  by 
an  inscription  upon  its  entablattire. 

Temple  of  Vesta^  or,  according  to 
Canina,  of  Mater  Matuta,  a  circular 
temple  at  the  Bocca  della  Veritk,  near 
the  Ponte  Rotto,  and  the  Temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,  and  first  consecrated 
under  the  name  of  St.  Stefano  delle 
Carrozze,  and  now  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  del  Sole.  This  elegant  little 
temple  has  been  for  afes  the  admira- 
tion of  travellers,  and  the  numerous 
models  of  it  have  made  it  better  known 
than  perhaps  any  other  ruin  in  Borne. 
The  name  of  Vesta  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  cir- 
cular form  of  the  building.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  is 
the  famous  Temple  of  Vesta  erected  by 
Numa,  and  mentioned  bv  Horace  in 
connection  with  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber— 

•'  VidlmuB  flavmn  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etnuco  violenter  tmdis. 
Ire  dejectum  monmnenta  regain 

TexnpUqae  Vestas*'— 

which  Was  situated  between  the  Pala- 
tine  and  the  Capitoline  hills,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Velabrum,  subject  to  being 
flooded,  from  its  inconsiderable  height 
above  the  Tiber.  That  celebrated 
temple,  in  which  the<.  Palladium  was 
preserved,  was  undoubtedly  nearer  to 
the  Roman  Forum,  and  was  probably 
on  Uie  site  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Teodoro 
(see  p.  43  and  195);  and  the  build- 
ing now  before  us  is  probably  one 
of  those  which  were  erected,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  institutions  of 
Numa,  in  each  curia.  The  edifice 
we  are  now  describing  is  generally 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  ^tonines, 
though  there  is  evidence  that  it  ex- 
isted in  the  reign  of  .Vespasian,  one 
of  whose  coins  gives  a  representation 
of  a  temple  of  the  present  form.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  cella  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle  composed  originally  of 
20  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  one 
only  has  been  lost.  The  entablature 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  roof 
has  been  replaced  by  an  ugly  cover- 
ing of  red  tiles.  The  ancient  portion 
of  the  cella  and  the  columns  are  of 
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vliite  marble.  The  diameter  of  the 
celia  is  26  feet,  the  circumference  of 
the  peristyle  156,  the  diameter  of  the 
eolomns  abont  3,  and  their  height 
32«  Some  aathors  have  identified  &\9 
eirealar  edifice  with  one  of  the  several 
dedicated  to  Hercules  in  the  Forum 
Boaritun* 


$  IS.  TctEJLTHES  AND  AmfHTTHEATRES. 

Tketttre  of  Balbus,  erected  A*u.c.  741, 
br  Cornelius  Balbus,  at  the  desire  of 
Augnstus.  It  was  the  smallest  in 
Rome,  although  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 11,600  spectators.  The  Palazzo 
Cenci  stands  upon  the  eminence  formed 
by  its  ruins,  but  the  only  fragments 
noir  visible  are  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  **cunei,"  which  may  be  seen 
below  that  palace  near  the  gate  of  the 
Ghetto,  and  2  columns  with  a  portion 
of  an  architrave  on  the  sides  of  the 
door  of  a  house,  No.  23  in  the  ad- 
joining street  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Caca- 
beris,  snpposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  cryptoporticua  of  the  theatre.  Near 
this  the  2  colossal  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  which  now  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Piazza 
of  the  Capitol,  were  found  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IV. 

Theatre  of  Marcelhis^  the  second 
theatre  opened  in  Rome,  in  the 
level  space  occupied  by  the  Forum 
Olitorium,  or  great  vegetable  market, 
between  the  S.  declivity » of  the  Ca- 
pitoline  Hill  and  the  Tiber.  It 
was  begun  by  Julius  Caesar,  finished 
by  Augnstus,  and  dedicated  by  that 
emperor  to  the  young  Marcellus,  son 
of  his  sister  Octavia,  whose  name  he 
gave  to  that  ma^ificent  portico  near 
to  the  theatre  which  he  restored  as  a 
place  of  shelter  for  the  spectators  in 
un£ivoarable  weather.  The  ruins, 
though  encumbered  by  the  Orsini  Pa- 
lace, and  disfigured  by  the  dirty  shops 
which  occupy  the  lower  tier  of  arches, 
are  still  hignly  interesting.  The  build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of 
2  tiers  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders, 
upon  which  rose  a  closed  wall  decorated 


with  Corinthian  pilasters;  the  latter 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  of  the 
tiers  of  arches  only  1 1  on  each,  and 

?iart  of  the  12th,  now  remain^  This 
ragment,  which  may  be  seen  near 
the  Piazza  Montanara,  shows  that  the 
theatre  was  built  externally  of  large 
blocks  of  travertine.  The  lower  story, 
now  half-buried  beneath  the  street,  is 
Doric;  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
and  the  entablature,  though  much 
mutilated,  still  .supply  us  with  many 
interesting  details.  The  second  story 
is  Ionic.  The  third  was  probably  Co- 
rinthian, but  it  has  been  superseded 
by  the  upper  stories  of  the  modem 
houses.  Notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  recent  critics,  it  is  known 
that  the  building  excitedthe  admiration 
of  the  ancients ;  Vitruvius  praised  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  structure,  and  the 
existing  fragment  supplied  Palladio 
with  the  model  for  the  Roman  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  The  ruins  have  formed  a 
hill  of  some  size,  on  which  the  Palazzo 
Orsini  was  built  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 
In  the  stables  of  the  Osteria  della 
Campana,  some  of  the  sloping  walls, 
or  **  cunei,"  which  sustained  the  seats, 
may  be  still  seen ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  valuable  fragments  are  con- 
cealed by  the  mass  of  nouses  between 
the  outer  wall  of  the  theatre  and  the 
Tiber.  It  is  stated  by  the  Regionaries 
that  the  building  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 20,000  spectators.  In  the  11th 
century  it  was  converted  by  Pierleone 
into  a  fortress,  and  was  afterwards  a 
stronghold  of  the  Savellis.  From  them 
it  passed  to  the  Massimo  and  Orsini 
families.  A  fragment  of  the  ground- 
plan  of  this  theatre,  with  the  name 
annexed,  is  preserved  in  the  Pianta 
Capitolina. 

Theaire  of  Pompey,  the  first  theatre 
erected  in  stone  at  Rome.  It  was  built 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  repaired  by 
Tiberius  and  Caligula,  ininred  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  restored  by 
several  ef  the  later  emperors.  It  was 
also  repaired  by  Theodoric,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  have  been 
entire  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  centy. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  converted  into 
a  fortress,  and  was  a  stronghold  of 
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the  Orsinis  during  the  troubled  times 
of  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries.  There 
are  few  monuments  with  which  so 
many  historical  associations  are  con- 
nected as  this  theatre.  It  is  recorded 
by  ancient  writers  that  the  opening 
of  this  new  place  of  amusement 
was  regarded  by  the  older  citizens 
as  a  corruption  of  morals;  and  that 
Pompey,  to  evade  their  opposition, 
built  over  the  theatre  a  temple  dedi- 
cated  to  Victory  or  Venus  Victrix, 
and  pretended  that  the  seats  of  the 
theatre  were  mere  additions  to  the 
temple.  The  aucient  plan  of  Rome, 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  gives 
us  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  form 
and  proportions  of  this  theatre,  but 
unfortunately  the  portion  which  con- 
tained the  plan  of  the  portico  is  im- 
perfect. The  site  occupied  by  the 
theatre  lies  between  the  chs.  of  S. 
Andrea  della  Valle  on  the  N.,  and 
San  Carlo  k  Catinari,  the  Piazza  di 
Campo  di  Fiori,  on  the  W. ;  the  Via 
dei  (Jhiavari,  the  Via  dei  Giupponari, 
and  the  Via  di  Torre  Argentina  on 
the  E.  The  Palazzo  Pio  is  built  upon 
its  ruins.  It  was  on  this  site  that 
was  discovered,  in  1864,  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  now  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,   for  which   it  was 

?urchased  for  50,000  scudi  by  Pius 
X.  It  was  found  enclosed  in  a  cham- 
ber formed  of  marble  slabs,  and  had 
been  evidently  placed  there  for  con- 
cealment, probably  about  the  reign  of 
Maximinus,  from  the  coins  of  that 
Emperor  which  were  found  in  juxta- 
position with  it.  Although  it  is  known 
that  Fompev  had  placed  a  statue  of 
Hercules  before  the  Temple  of  Venus 
in  his  theatre,  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
this  dates  from  so  remote  a  period, 
as  its  style  is  that  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Gladiatorial  school :  it 
may  date  from  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines  or  of  the  Flavian  Emperors  ;  it 
is  nearly  entire,  the  top  of  the  head 
and  one  foot  being  alone  wanting ;  it 
is  deeply  gilt;  its  height  is  15  feet. 
The  semicircular  form  of  the  theatre, 
and  even  the  inclination  given  to  the 
ground  by  the  vaultings  upon  which 
rested  the  seats,  may  be  traced  by  fol- 
lowing the  houses  from  the  ch.  of  S. 


M.  della  Grotta  Pinta  to  the  Piazza 
dei  SaUri.  In  the  cellars  and  vaults 
of  the  Palazzo  Pio  some  arches  and 
fragments  of  massive  walls  may  be 
examined ;  but  it  u  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  of  a  building  of  such 
peculiar  interest  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Roman  people  is  accessible.  In 
front  of  the  theatre,  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  modem  Teatro  Argen- 
tina, was  the  famous  portico  of  100 
columns,  celebrated  b^  many  of  the 
poets,  adorned  with  paintings,  statues, 
and  plantations,  and  containing  a 
Basilica  or  Regia.  In  this  portico 
Brutus,  as  we  are  told  by  Appian,  sat  in 
judgment  as  pnetor  on  the  morning  of 
Ciesar's  death.  Qose  to  the  theatre 
was  the  memorable  Curia,  in  which 

**  Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey  8  statue, 
Whkh  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Osar 
fell." 

The  celebrate  statue,  known  as  the 
Spada  Pompey,  was  found  in  the  Vi- 
colo  del  L^utari,  between  the  Can- 
cellaria  and  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino, 
in  1553.  We  know  from  Sueto- 
nius that  it  was  removed  by  Augustus 
from  the  Curia,  and  placed  before  the 
basilica  on  a  marble  Janus.  The  spot 
where  it  was  discovered  corresponds 
with  the  position  indicated  in  the  de- 
scription by  Suetonius.  Among  the  his- 
torical facts  connected  with  this  theatre, 
Aulus  Gellius  mentions  the  grammati- 
cal question  which  arose  in  regard  to 
the  inscription  on  the  Temple  of  Vic- 
tory, whether  the  third  consulate  of 
Pompey  should  be  expressed  by  cos. 
tertiwn  or  tertio.  The  literary  men 
consulted  on  the  point  were  divided 
in  opinion,  and  Cicero,  without  meet- 
ing the  question,  suggested  that  the 
dimculty  should  be  avoided  by  writ- 
ing COS,  tert,  Subse<iuent  grammarians 
seem  to  have  inclined  to  iertium,  as 
we  see  inscribed  over  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon. 


Coliseum,  or  Colosseum, — There  is  no 
monument  of  aucient  Rome  which 
artists  have  made  so  familiar  as  the 
Coliseum ;  and  there  is  certainly  none 
of  which  the  descriptions  and  drawings 
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are  so  far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  The ' 
amphitheatre  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  j 
in  A.D.  72,  on  the  site  of  the  Sta^num 
Xeronis,*  and  dedicated  by  Titus  in  his 
eighth  consulate,  a.d.  80,  ten  years 
after  the  dcstructiou  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  only  completed  by  Domitian.  As 
high  as  the  third  division  of  the 
seats  was^  finished  by  Vespasian,  and 
the  portion  above  this  by  Titus 
and  his  successor.  The  Church  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  it  was  designed 
by  Gaudeutius,  a  Christian  architect 
and  martyr,  and  that  many  thousand 
captive  Jews  were  employed  in  its 
construction.  It  received  successive 
additions  from  the  later  emperors,  and 
was  altered  and  repaired  at  various 
times  until  the  begiuuiug  of  the  6th 
century.  The  gladiatorial  spectacles 
of  which  it  was  the  scene  for  nearly 
400  years  are  matters  of  history,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them 
further  than  to  state  that,  at  the  de- 
dication of  the  building  by  Titus, 
5<X)0  wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in 
the  arena,  and  the  games  in  honour  of 
the  event  lasted  for  nearly  100  days. 
The  gladiatorial  combats  were  abo- 
lished by  Uonorius.  A  show'  of  wild 
beasts,  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  and  a  bull-fight  at  the 
expense  of  the  Roman  nobles  in  1332, 
are  the  last  exhibitions  of  which  his- 
tory has  left  us  any  record.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  the 
amphitheatre  was  the  scene  of  fearful 
barbarities.  In  -the  reign  of  Trajan 
St.  Ignatius  was  brought  from  Antioch 
porposely  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts  in  the  Coliseum ;  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  martyrs  who  perished  in  its 
arena.  The  building  was  originally 
called  the  Amphitheatnsm  Flavium,  or 
fltcKCH  Amphitheatre^  in  honour  of  the 
family  name  of  the  emperors  bv 
whom  it  was  commenced,  continued, 
and  completed ;  and  the  first  mention 
of  the  name  Coliseum,  derived  from 
its  stupendously  colossal  dimensions, 
occurs  in  fragments  attributed  on  very 
doubtful    grcmnds    to    our  Venerable 

*  "  Hie  ubi  ooiiq|>tcai  Yenerabilis  Ampbitbeatri 
Erigitor  moles,  Stagna  Neronls  eraot." 

Martial,  JSpig.  II. 

[Borne.'] 


Bede,  recording  the  famous  prophecy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims : — 

*'  Wbile  stands  tbe  Coliseum,  Borne  shall  stand; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Itome  shall  faU 
And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world." 

"  From  onr  own  land 
Thus  speak  the  pilgrims  o'er  the  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient." 

-   -         CkUde  HarolcL 

This  prophecy  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  prooi  that  the  amphitheatre  was 
tolerably  perfect  in  the  8th  century. 
Two-thirds  of  the  original  building 
have  disappeared.  The  western  and 
southern  sides  are  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  siege  of 
Rob.  Guiscard,  who  showed  as  little 
reverence  for  the  monuments  Of  Rome 
as  he  did  for  the  temples  of  Psstum. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  after  the 
ruin  had  been  conveited  into  a  fortress 
in  the  middle  ages,  it  supplied  the 
Roman  princes  for  nearly  200  years 
with  materials  for  their  palaces,  and 
that  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  the 
Famese  and  the  Barberini  palaces, 
were  in  great  part  built  from  its  ruins. 
After  these  spoliations  the  popes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  anxious  to  turn  the 
edifice  to  some  profitable  purpose.  Six- 
tus  V.  endeavoured  to  transform  it  into 
a  woollen  manufactory,  and  employed 
Fontana  to  design  a  plan  for  convert- 
ing the  arcades  into  shops;  but  the 
scheme  entirely  failed,  and  was  aban- 
doned after  it  had  cost  the  pope  15,000 
scudi.  Clement  XL,  a  century  later, 
enclosed  the  lower  arcades,  and  esta- 
blished a  manufactory  of  saltpetre, 
with  as  little  success.  To  prevent  fur- 
ther encroachments,  Benedict  XIV.^ 
in  1750,  consecrated  the  building  to* 
the  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs- 
who  had  perished  in  it.  The  French 
cleared  the  porticoes  and  removed  frouk 
the  arena  tne  rubbish  which  had  ac- 
cumulated for  centuries.  Pius  VII» 
built  the  wall  which  now  supports  the 
south-western  angle,  a  mie  speci- 
men of  modern  masonry;  his  suc- 
cessors have  liberally  contributed  to- 
wards the  preservation  of  the  fabric ; 
and  very  extensive  works  have  been 
canied  on  during  the  reign  of  Pius 
IX.,  directed  by  Caiiina,  to  prevent 
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any  farther  degradation  of  this  most 
colossal  of  Roman  ruins.  A  cross  now 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  arena ;  and 
14  representations  of  Our  Lord's  Pas- 
sion are  placed  at  intervals  around  it. 
In  the  rude  pulpit  a  monk  preaches 
every  Friday  ;  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
Christian  service  on  a  site  so  much 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  our 
common  faith. 

The  amphitheatre  is  built  principally 
of  travertine,  though  large  masses 
of  brick-work  are  to  be  seen  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  interior.  Its 
form  is,  as  usual,  elliptical.  The 
outer  elevation  consists  of  4  stories : 
the  3  lower  are  composed  of  arches 
supporte'd  by  piers  faced  with  half- 
columns,  and  the  fourth  is  a  solid  wall 
faced  with  pilasters,  and  pierced  in 
the  alternate  compartments  with  40 
square  openings.  In  each  of  the  lower 
tiers  there  were  80  arches.  The  lowest, 
of  the  Doric  order,  is  nearly  30  ft. 
high;  the  second,  Ionic,  about  38  ft. 
high;  the  third,  Corinthian,  of  the 
same  height;  and  the  fourth,  also 
Corinthian,  is  44  ft.  high ;  above  the 
last  is  an  entablature,  and  many  of  the 
consoles  which  projected  in  order  to 
support  the  poles  of  the  velarium^  or 
awning,  still  remain.  The  height  of 
the  outer  wall,  according  to  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Cresy,  is  157  English 
feet ;  the  major  axis  of  the  building, 
including  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
is  584,  the  minor  axis  468.  The 
length  of  the  arena  is  278,  the 
width '177  ft.  The  superficial  area, 
on  the  same  authority,  is  nearly  6 
acres.  The  arches  were  numbered 
from  I.  to  Lxxvi.,  as  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  N.  side ;  the  numbers  com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  towards 
the  Cselian,  which,  occupying  the  space 
of  4,  makes  the  total  number  80. 
Between  those  numbered  38  and  39 
is  one  facing  the  Esquiline,  which 
has  neither  number  nor  cornice;  it 
is  about  one-sixth  wider  than  the 
others,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Imperial  entrance.  On  the  oppo- 
site siae  there  was  a  corresponding 
entrance  from  the  Palatine,  with  a 
subterranean    passage,    still    visible. 


This    passage   was    constructed    by 
Conunodus,    who    narrowly    escaped 
assassination    in  it.      The  state    en- 
trances  for    the    solemn    processions 
were  at  the  extremities  of  the  major 
axis.     In  the  interior  the  centre  is,  of 
course,  occupied  by  the  arena.   Around 
this  were  arranged,    upon  vaultings 
gradually  sloping  down  towards  the 
centre,  the  seats  for  the  spectators. 
There   were    4  tiers  of  seats  corre- 
sponding with  the  4  outer  stories.  The 
first  story  was  composed  of  3  circular 
porticoes.     At  the  base  surroonding 
the  arena  was  the  Podium^  a  kind  of 
covered   gallery,    on   which  the  em- 
peror, the  senators,  and    the   vestal 
virgins  had  their  places.    Above  this, 
and  separated  from  it,  were  3  orders  of 
seats  called  the  cavea,  and  an  attic  or 
roofed  gallery,  as  may  be  seen  on  se- 
veral coins  on  which  the  building  is 
represented.    The  Jirst  order  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  contained  24  rovrs  of 
seats ;  it  terminated  in  a  kind  of  land- 
ing-place, from  which  rose  the  second 
order,  consisting  of  16  rows.     A  lofty 
wall,  part  of  which  still  exists,  sepa- 
rated this  from  the  third  order,  ana  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians.    Above  the  third  order  was 
the  attic  and  the  covered  gallery  or  por- 
tico already  mentioned,  both  of  which 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  Re^on- 
aries  state  that  the  amphitheatre  could 
contain  87,000  spectators.  The  floor  of 
the  arena  ("j^robably  of  wood)  rested  on 
waJls,  formmg  4  rows  of  small  cells, 
in  which  the  wild  beasts  were,  it  is  sup- 
posed, confined.  A  staircase  opens  near 
the  old  Hermitage,  by  which  visitors 
may  ascend  to  the  upper  stories,  and 
from  thence  as  high  as  the  parapet. 
During  the  ascent  they  will  traverse 
the  ambulacra  and  galleries,  and  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  form  a  better  idea 
of  the  whole  fabric  than^  they  could 
do  from  pages  of  description.     At  the 
summit  they  will  observe  fragments  of 
columns,  cornices,  &c.,  built  up  in  the 
walls,  as  if  the  upper  portions  had  been 
hastily  finished  with  materials  ori£in- 
ally  destined  for  other  purposes.    The 
scene  from  the  summit  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive,  and  there  are    few 
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tniTellers  who  do  not  Yisit  the  spot 
bjmooulight  in  order  to  realise  the 
magnificent  description  in  *  Manfred/ 
the  only  description  which  has  ever 
done  justice  to  the  wonders  of  the 
Coliseum  :— 


*  I  do  femember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,— upon  each  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  OoUsenm's  wall. 
Midst  the  chief  reUcs  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  brokra  arches 
Wared  dark  in  the  bloe  midnight,  and  the 

stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  firom  afar 
The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  fhnn  oat  the  Caesan'  palaoo  came 
Tlie  owl's  loi^  cry,  and.  intermptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
B^nn  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  ^presses  beyond  the  timeowom  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  Uie  horlxon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot    Where  the  Cnsarv  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  tlmmgh  levell'd  battle- 

ments. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growtli  ;— 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  I 
While  Gaaar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan 


Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.— 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  thia,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  Ugltt, 
Whkii  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  ragged  desolation,  and  fiU'd  up, 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 
Leaving  that  beautUtil  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  thu  place 
Becaaie  reUgton,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  :— 
The  dead  but  scepter'd  sovereigns,  wlio  still 

T1ll« 

Cor  spirit*  ikom  their  nma." 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  holes  which  are  seen 
in  the  walls  of  the  building.  There  is 
little  doubt  now,  however,  that  they 
were  made  during  the  middle  a^es 
in  search  for  the  iron  clamps  which 
bound  the  blocks  together,  when  the 
value  of  this  metal  was  great  compared 
to  what  it  is  at  present.  This  state- 
ment seems  to  set  at  rest  the  opinion 
of  the  older  antiquaries,  who  supposed 
that  they  were  made  to  receive  the 
poles  of  the  booths  erected  in  the  cor- 
ridors during  the  fairs  which  were 
held  there.  Among  the  numerous 
writings  to  which  the^  Coliseum  has 
given  rise  is  one  of  higher  interest 
to  the  naturalist  than  the  disputes  of 
the  antiquaries, — the  quarto  volume  of 


Professor  Sebastiani,  entitled  the  Flora 
Coiisea,  in  which  he  enumerates  260 
species  of  plants  found  among  the 
ruins,  and  the  still  more  complete 
*  Flora  of  the  Colosseum,'  by  Dr.  bea* 
kin,  an  English  physician  who  resided 
at  Rome,  who  has  increased  the  cata- 
logue of  species  growing  on  its  walls  to 
420.  With  such  matenals  for  a  horins 
siccus,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Romans 
do  not  make  collections  for  sale,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Swiss  Herbaria ;  we  cannot 
imagine  any  memorial  of  the  Coliseum 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
many  travellers.  The  Coliseum  is  now 
kept  in  excellent  order,  and  neither 
filth  nor  dirt  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
as  in  most  other  of  the  Roman  ruins. 

The  lighting-up  of  die  Coliseum 
with  blue  and  red  lights,  a  splendid 
sight,  can  be  effected,  having  previously 
obtained  the  permission  or  the  police, 
at  an  expense  of  about  150  scudi, 
everything  included. 

To  visit  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  per- 
mission at  the  ofiice  of  the  French 
Commandant  De  la  Place,  which  is 
always  most  obligingly  granted,  the 
ruin  being  a  military  post. 

Qose  to  the  Coliseum  is  the  ruin  of 
the  conical  fountain  called  the  Meta 
Sudans,  which  formed  an  important 
appendage  of  the  amphitheatre.  It  ap-^ 
pears  to  have  been  a  simple  jet  issuing 
from  a  cone  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
brick  basin,  75  feet  in  diameter.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  gladiators  after  their  toils 
of  the  arena.  It  is  represented  on 
several  medals  of  the  amphitheatre,  of 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domi" 
tian,  &c.  The  fountain  was  of  brick" 
work,  in  the  best  style;  the  central 
cavity  and  the  channels  for  carrying 
off  the  water  are  still  visible.  It  was 
repaired  a  few  years  since,  but  these 
modem  restorations  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ancient  work.  Two 
other  monuments  connected  with  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  were  the 
Vivarium  and  the  Spoliarium  (p.  8(>). 

In  a  line  with  the  Meta  Sudans, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  substructions  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  arc 
D  2 
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the  remains  of  a  huge  quadrangular 
pedestal  upon  which  the  Colossus  of 
Kci-o  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  after 
its  removal  by  Hadrian  to  make  room 
for  his  Temple  of  Venus  and  Home ; 
it  is  represented  on  medals  of  the 
Coliseum  of  the  Gordian  emperors, 
Alex.  Sevems,  &c. 

Amphitheatre  of  StatiHus  Taurus, — 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Monte  Citorio  is  one  of  the  manv 
artificial  eminences  which  we  meet  with 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  made  up 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices ;  and 
the  discovery  of  masses  of  brickwork 
still  retaining  the  form  of  **  cunei/*  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  thepalace  built 
by  Innocent  X.,  has  led  some  Roman 
antiquaries  to  suppose  that  this  eleva^ 
tion  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  this 
amphitheatre;  it  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  it  stood  nearer  the 
Tiber,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the 
Monte  Giordano  and  the  Palazzo  Ga- 
brielli.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Stati- 
lian  Amphitheatre  was  finished  in  the 
4th  consulate  of  Augustus ;  but  from 
the  silence  of  the  Roman  writers  it 
appears  to  have  been  soon  eclipsed  b^ 
the  greater  attractions  of  the  Coli- 
seum. No  trace  of  the  amphitheatre 
remains,  but  behind  the  palace  of 
Monte  Citorio  was  discovered  a  co- 
lossal column  of  cipoUiuo,  which  evi- 
dently from  its  unfinished  state  had 
never  been  raised,  42  ft.  long  by  4}  ft. 
in  diameter,  consequently  one  of  the 
largest  known  monolith  masses  of  this 
marble.  It  had  lain  there  for  many 
years,  but  has  been  lately  erected  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  before  the  Pro- 
pafrar.da  College,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  in  honour  of  the 
newly  introduced  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Amphitheatrum  Castrense, — Between 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  adjoining  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  are  the 
remains  of  this  amphitheatre,  con- 
structed for  the  amusement  of  the 
troops.  Its  precise  date  is  unknown, 
but  It  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  brick.  During  the 
reign  of  Aurelian  a  portion  of  its  cir- 


cuit was  included  to  form  a  part  of 
the  new  walls  of  the  city.  On  the 
outside  we  see  the  arches  of  the  lower 
tier  filled  up;  but  the  half-columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  their 
brick  capitals,  are  still  visible.  The 
inside  exhibits  little  beyond  the  ont- 
line  of  the  greatest  axis  of  the  ellipse. 
In  the  arena,  bones  of  wild  beasts  have 
been  discovered,  with  an  Egyptian 
statue  and  numerous  fragments  of 
marble,  which  show  that  the  building 
was  richly  decorated.  Outside  the 
city  wall,  and  close  to  it^  are  traces  of 
a  circus,  which  antiquaries  suppose  to 
have  been  the  Circus  Varianus,  erected 
by  Heliogabalus. 

Circus  Maxwnus,  in  the  valley  called 
Marzia,  between  the  Palatine  and 
the  Aventine,  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  Sabine  .rape.  This  famous 
circus  was  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  restored  with  considerable 
ailditions  during  the  republic,  and 
rebuilt  with  unusual  splendour  by 
Julius  Csesar.  Augustus  embellished 
it,  and  erected  on  the  Spina  the  obelisk 
which  we  now  see  in  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo.  The  circus  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespasian 
and  Trajan.  Constantine  enlarged  and 
decorated  it,  and  his  son  Constantius 
erected  a  2nd  obelisk  on  the  Spina,  that 
which  is  now  in  front  of  the  ch.  and 
palace  of  the  Lateran.  Theodoric 
made  the  last  attempt  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  splendour,  bat  after  his 
time  it  fell  rapidly  into  ruin.  Dio- 
nysius  describes  the  circus  as  he  saw 
it  after  its  reconstruction  by  Julius 
Csesar;  he  gives  the  length  as  2187 
feet,  and  the  breadth  as  960.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  seats  was  5000  feet.  The 
porticoes  alone,  exclusive  of  the  attics, 
could  accommodate  150,000  persons; 
and  the  whole  number  of  seats  was  pro- 
bably not  less  than  250,000.  The  end 
nearest  the  Tiber  was  occupied  by  the 
carceres,  under  which  the  chariots  stood 
before  they  started  for  the  race.  The 
other  extremity,  towards  the  S.E.,  was 
curved.  It  was  surrounded  by  the 
porticoes  and  seatf«  for  the  spectators. 
At  this  extremity  are  the  only  remains 
now  visible.  They  consist  of  shapeless 
masses  of  brickwork,  which  still  show 
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the  direction  of  the  carve.  The  first 
meta  is  supposed  to  have  stood  nearly 
(^posite  the  Jewish  burial-groand,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  Carceres  are 
probably  concealed  by  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin.  The  little  stream 
called  the  Maranna,  the  Aqua  Crabra, 
forming  its  Euripus,  mns  through  the 
circus  m  its  way  to  the  Tiber.  The 
gas-works  of  Rome,  which  have  been 
recently  erected  near  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity, have  destroyed  the  oval  shape 
of  the  circus,  and  form  an  eyesore  in 
the  beautiful  vista  which  the  classical 
traveller  formerly  enjoyed  over  it  from 
the  heights  of  the  Palatine  and  Aven- 
tine  hiUs. 

Circus  of  Bomulus  or  Afaxentius, 
erroneously  called  the  Circus  of  Cara- 
calla,  situated  beyond  the  Basilica  of  San 
Sebastiano,  on  the  1.  of  the  Via  Appia, 
and  of  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella.— 
The  name  of  Circus  of  Caracalla, 
given  to  these  ruins,  was  shown  to 
be  erroneous  by  the  discovery  of  3 
inscriptions  in  1825,  recording  that 
it  was  erected  in  honour  of  Romu- 
lus, the  son  of  Maxentius,  a.d.  311. 
This  is  the  most  perfect  circus  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  is  there- 
fore the  most  convenient  for  studying 
the  general  arrangement  of  this  class 
of  monuments.  It  forms  an  oblong 
of  1580  feet  in  length  and  260  in 
breadth.  The  outer  wall  is  nearly 
entire,  and  is  constructed  of  brick  and 
small  stones,  enclosing  large  earthen 
vaseSy  introduced  to  lighten  the  build- 
ing; on  the  inner  side  a  terrace  has 
been  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  seats. 
At  one  end  of  the  circus  are  the 
Carceres  for  the  chariots,  6  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  entrance,  flanked 
by  2  towers,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
seats  of  the  umpires.  At  the  other, 
which  is  semicircular,  is  a  wide  gate- 
way with  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it.  Two  other  entrances  may 
be  traced  near  the  Carceres,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  S.W.  angle.  On  the 
E.  side  is  a  balcony,  or  puhinaria, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  station  of 
the  emperor ;  and  nearly  opposite  I 
are  some  remains  of  a  correspond- 
ing building,  where  the  prizes  were 
probably  distributed.    The  Spina  may  | 


be  traced  throughout  its  whole 
length ;  it  is  not  exactly  in  the  axis  of 
the  arena,  but  runs  obliquely,  being 
at  its  commencement  about  3G  feet 
nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western 
side.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  892 
feet  long,  20  broad,  and  from  2  to  5 
feet  high.  It  was  decorated  with  va- 
rious works  of  art ;  among  which  was 
the  obelisk  now  standing  in  the  Pi- 
azza Navona.  At  each  extremity  of 
the  Spina,  an  eminence,  on  which  the 
JHetcB  stood,  may  be  recognised.  In 
1825  the  greater  part  of  this  circus 
was  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the 
banker  Torlonia,  to  whom  the  estate 
upon  which  it  is  situated  belonged, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Prof.  Nibby.  During  these  works,  the 
Spina,  the  Carceres,  the  Great  En- 
trance, &c.,  were  laid  open,  together 
with  many  fragments  of  statues  and 
bas-reliefs.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  were  the  3  inscriptions  already 
mentioned;  all  of  them  bearing  the 
name  of  Maxentius.  The  follow- 
ing, as  restored,  has  been  placed  at 
the  great  entrance;  it  states  that 
the  circus  was  consecrated  to  Ro- 
mulus,   son   of   Maxentius :  —  nivo . 

ROMVLO  .  N.  M .  v.  COS  .  ORD.  II.  FILIO  . 
D.  N.  UAXENTII  .  INVICT.  VIRI  .  ET  . 
PERP.  AVO.  NIPOTI  .  T.  DIVI  .  >IAXI- 
HIANI  .    8ENIORI8  .  AC  .  BIS  .  AVOVSTI. 

The  circular  temple  adjoining  is  de- 
scribed as  the  **  Temple  of  Romulus." 
(p.  43). 

Circus  Agonalis^  or  Alexandria  built 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
is  clearlv  identified  with  the  modern 
Piazza  Pfavona,  which  still  preserves 
the  outline  of  the  circus,  and  even 
the  elliptical  end.  It  is  about  7;'.o 
feet  in  length,  and  occupies  the  area 
of  a  Roman  Rubbio,  about  4^  Eng. 
acres.  Some  ruins  of  the  arcnes  of 
the  Circus  may  be  seen  under  the  cb. 
of  S.  Agnese. 

The  Circus  of  Flora  was  situated  in 
the  space  between  the  Quirinal  and  Pin- 
cian  hills,  now  partlv  occupied  by  the 
Piazza  Barberini.  Tne  Flaminian  Circus 
has  entirely  disappeared,  though  con- 
siderable remains  existed  in  the  ICth 
century,  when  the  foundations  of  the 
Palazzo  Mattel  were  laid.  A  part  of  the 
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circus  was  long  used  as  a  rope-walk,  and 
the  church  of  S.  Caterina  k  Funari, 
whose  name  is  a  memorial  of  the 
fact,  is  supposed  to  stand  nearly  on 
the  centre  of  it.  Some  sculptured 
decorations  of  its  Carceres  are  pre- 
served iu  the  court  of  the  Pal.  Mattei* 
The  Flaminian  Circus  in  its  longest 
diameter  extended  from  the  Pal.  Mattei 
and  the  Piazza  Paganica  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  at  the  Pal. 
Massimo  in  the  Piazza  di  Ara  CobH. 

The  Circus  of  Sallust,  called  also  the 
C.  Apollinaris,  was  situated  in  the  depres- 
sion between  the  Pincian  and  Viminal 
hills,  and  outside  the  Porta  Col  Una 
of  the  Servian  Wall.  Its  outline  may 
be  easily  traced.  Remains  of  the  Car- 
ceres  are  to  be  seen  in  the  villa  of 
Duke  Massimo,  and  other  ruins  in  the 
adjoining  Villa  Barberini,  now  Spit- 
hover.  The  obelisk  which  nows  tands 
before  the  Ch.  of  La  Trinitk  de'  Monti 
was  found  in  this  circus. 

The  Circus  of  Nero,  partly  occupied 
by  the  Piazza  with  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican, 
was  destroyed  by  Constantine  when  he 
erected  the  church,  in  the  4th  centy.  It 
is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  many  Christian  mar- 
tyrdoms. The  obelisk  now  in  the  Piaz- 
za of  St.  Peter's  stood  upon  its  Spina. 
In  the  meadows  behind  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  some  remains  of  another 
circus,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of 
Hadrian,  were  discovered  in  the  last 
century;  but  the  excavations  were 
subsequently  filled  up. 

§  IS.  Columns. 

Column  of  Antoninus  Pius,  discovered  in 
1709  on  the  Monte  Citorio,  in  the  gar- 
dens attached  to  the  house  of  the  Mis- 
sions, and  erected  to  him  by  his  sons  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  shaft 
was  a  single  piece  of  red  granite  48  ft. 
high.  Fontana  was  employed  by  Cle- 
ment XI.  to  raise  it,  but,  the  operation 
having  failed,  and  the  column  broken, 
the  fragments  were  used  to  repair  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio. 
The  pedestal  was  taken  to  the  Vatican, 
where  it  maybe  seen  in  the  centre  of  the 
Qiardino  delia  Pigna ;  it  is  ornamented 


with  high  reliefs,  representing  funeral 
games  and  the  apotheosis  of  Autoninns 
and  Faustina.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  on  it :  —  diyo    antonino 

AVOV8TO  PIG  —  ANTONINVS  AYOVSTVS 
ET  — VERV8     AVOV«TVS    FILII.       Upon 

the  bottom  of  the  granite  s-haft  exists 
an  inscription  in  Greek,  a  cast  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  long  galleiy  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti  at  the  Vatican, 
stating  that  it  was  sent  from  Eg^rpt  by 
Dioscurus.  an  a^ent  of  Trajan,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign. 

Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antonmus, 
commonly  called  the  Antonine  Column, 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  This  column  was  lone 
confounded  with  the  pillar  represented 
on  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  and 
the  error  was  perpetuated  by  the  in- 
scription placed  upon  its  base  when 
Sixtus  V.  restored  it  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  discovery  of  the  latter 
on  the  Monte  Citorio,  and  of  an  in- 
scription, now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
containing  the  grant  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  close  by,  to  a  certain  Adrastos, 
freedman  of  Sept.  Severus,  chai^d  to 
guard  this  column,  as  procurator  or  cus- 
tode,  has  removed  all  doubt  on  the  sub- 

i'ect;  and  the  present  column  is  now 
mown  to  be  that  erected  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  the  Senate  and  Roman 
people,  A.i>.  1 74.  It  is  a  repetition  of 
the  historical  pillar  of  Tnnan,  and 
exhibits  the  same  mixture  of  styles  ; 
the  bas-reliefs  surround  the  shaft  in 
a  spiral  of  similar  design,  but  they  are 
inferior  in  taste  and  execution.  They 
represent  the  conquests  over  the  Mar- 
comans;  and  are  in  higher  relief 
than  those  of  Trajan,  exhibiting 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  hatties 
and  military  manosuvres.  One  of  these 
reliefs  has  attracted  attention  from 
its  presumed  connection  with  the 
legion  composed  of  Christians  from 
Mytilene.  It  represents  Jupiter  rain- 
ing, with  the  water  foiling  from  his 
outstretched  arms,  and  is  regarded  as 
a  confirmation  of  the  story  related  by 
Eusebius,  that  the  army  was  reduced 
to  great  distress  for  want  of  water, 
and  that  the  devotional  practices  of 
the  Christian  legion  induced  the  em- 
peror to    request  them  to  pray  for 
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niii.  Their  prayers  were  successful, 
and  the  Christiaiifl  had  thus  the  merit 
of  saving  the  army  by  their  piety.  A 
letter  is  giyen  by  Justin  Martyr,  in 
which  the  emperor  acknowledges  the 
fkct ;  but  the  authenticity  of  this  docu- 
ment is  open  to  suspicion,  although  the 
Church  has  always  upheld  the  tra- 
dition, and  this  sculpture  has  been 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest  by 
ecclesiastical  historians.  The  pedestal 
of  the  column  was  added  by  Fontana ; 
it  is  not  well  proportioned  to  the 
shaft.  The  height  of  the  entire  column 
is  122  feet  8  inches,  including  the  base : 
the  shaft  being  97  feet,  the  pedestal 
25  feet  8  inches.  The  shaft,  includ- 
ing its  base  and  capital  (excluding  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue),  is  exactly  of 
the  same  height  as  that  of  Trajan, 
100  Roman  feet  (29*635  metres  =  97i 
^giish) :  hence  the  name  of  Columna 
Centenaria,  given  to  it  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Adrastus  above  referred  to. 
The  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  lljfeet. 
The  pillar  is  composed  of  28  blocks  of 
white  marble.  On  the  summit  is  a 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  10  feet  high,  placed 
there  by  Sixtus  V.  The  interior  is  as- 
cended by  190  steps,  and  is  lighted  by 
42  openings  ;  it  has  frequently  suffered 
from  lightning,  attracted  by  the  bronze 
statue  on  its  summit.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  stood  in  the  same  forum  as 
the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
modem  Piazza  and  the  Chigi  Palace. 

Column  of  P^oa.— Prior  to  1 81 3  this 
column  had  baffled'  all  the  conjectures 
of  the  antiquaries,  as  noticed  by  Lord 
Byrou^ 

"  Tolly  WHS  not  so  eloquent  as  thon, 
—  -    I  oolnain  with  »  buried  htm" 


In  the  year  mentioned  it  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  pedestal,  when  an  in- 
scription was  found  showing  that 
it  was  erected  to  the  emperor  Pho- 
cas,  by  Smaragdus  exarch  of  Italy, 
A.D.  608.  The  name  of  Phocas  had 
been  erased  by  Heraclius,  but  that  of 
Smaragdus  and  the  date  prove  that 
the  column  was  dedicated  to  him. 
The  pedestal  is  surrounded  by  4  flights 
of  steps  discovered  in  1816,  during  the 


excavations  made  at  the  cost  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  the  construc- 
tion of  the  steps  indicates  the  lowest 
style  of  art,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  column  was  originally  taken  from 
some  ancient  edifice.  The  shaft  is 
composed  of  eight  pieces  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style ;  it  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  gilt  statue 
of  the  emperor  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated. At  the  base,  bordering  the  Sacra 
Via,  are  some  pedestals,  on  which 
probably  stood  other  honorary  columns 
or  statues. 

Coi^mm  of  Trepan,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  historical  columns*  dedicated, 
as  the  inscription  on  Uie  pedestal  tells 
us,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  by  the 
Senate  and  Roman  people  (a.d.  114). 
For  1 7  centuries  this  noble  pillar  has 
been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  art; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  architect  Apollodorus,  in  erecting 
such  a  monument  to  his  benefactor, 
created  at  the  same  time  the  most 
lasting  memorial  of  his  genius.  It  is 
composed  of  34  blocks  of  white  marble, 
9  of  which  form  the  basement,  and 
23  the  shaft;  the  remaining  2  the 
torus  and  capital.  The  column  is  in 
excellent  proportion,  but  the  architec- 
ture is  mixed;  the  base  and  capital 
being  Tuscan,  the  shaft  Doric,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  pedestal  Corinthian. 
The  pedestal  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
of  warlike  instruments,  shields,  and 
helmets;  and  bears  an  inscription 
supported  by  2  winged  figures.  A 
series  of  bas-reliefs  form  a  spiral 
round  Uie  shaft,  representing  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  emperor.  These  match- 
less sculptures  are  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation  and  in  the  best  style 
of  art.  They  constitute  a  perfect  study 
of  military  antiquities;  indeed,  as  a 
record  of  costumes,  perhaps  no  ancient 
monument  which  has  been  preserved 
is  so  valuable.  The  bas-reliefs  are 
2  feet  high  in  the  lower  part,  in- 
creasing to  nearly  4  as  they  approach 
the  summit.  They  begin  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  are 
carried  on  through  thesuccessiveevents 
of  the  Dacian  wars,  representing  the 
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construction  of  fortresses,  attacks  on 
the  enemy,  the  emperor  addressing  his 
troops,  tne  reception  of  ambassadors 
of  Decebalus  who  sue  for  peace,  and 
other  incidental  circumstances  of  the 
campaign.  All  these  details  will  be 
found  engraved  in  De'  Rossi's  work 
entitled  '  La  Colonna  Trajana  diseg- 
nata/  *  The  nature  of  the  sculptures 
will  be  better  appreciated  by  the 
fact  that  they  contain  no  less  than 
2500  human  figures,  besides  a  great 
number  of  horses,  fortresses,  &c., 
than  by  any  minute  description.  In 
the  interior  is  a  spiral  staircase  of 
184  steps,  lighted  by  42  openings, 
leading  to  the  summit,  on  which  stood 
a  colossal  statue  of  Trajan  holding  a 
gilded  fflobe  which  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  haye  contained  his  ashes. 
This  globe  is  now  in  the  Hall  of 
Bronzes  at  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol 
(p.  259).  A  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  gilt 
bronze,  1 1  feet  hi^h,  was  placed  upon 
the  column  by  Sixtus  V.  about  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  when  the 
feet  of  Trajan's  statue  are  said  to 
haye  been  still  fixed  on  the  block  of 
marble  that  supported  it.  The  height 
of  the  shaft  is  LOO  Roman  feet,  97^ 
English,  and  of  the  entire  column 
from  its  base,  cxclusiye  of  the  statue 
and  its  pedestal,  127^  feet,  which  re- 
presents the  height  of  the  neck  of 
land  or  isthmus  which  united  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal  hills,  that 
was  cut  away  to  make  room  for 
the  Forum,  as  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  which  states  also 
that  the  column  was  dedicated  while 
Trajan  held  the  Tribunitian  power 
for  the  17th  time,  and  in  his  Cth 
Consulate  : — SENATys  .  popvlvsqve  . 

ROMANyS— IMP  .  CAESARI  .  Diyi  NER- 
VAB  F  .  NERyAB  —  TRAJAMO  .  AVG  . 
OERM  .  DACICO  PONTIF— MAXIMO  .  TEIB. 
POT.  XVn.  IMP.  VI.  008.  VI.  P.  P— AD 
BECLARANDVM  QUANTAB .  ALTrrVDINIE 
— MONS  ET  LOCVS.  TANTM.  OpeRIBUS.  SIT 

EGESTvs.  This  fixes  the  date  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Parthian  war 
(a.d.  114),  from  which  the  emperor  did 
not  live  to  return,  so  that  he  never 

•  And  still  better  In  the  electrotype  copies 
now  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Germain,  from  accurate 
casts  made  by  order  of  Napoleon  IIL 


saw  this  most  remarkable  monument  of 
his  reign  and  greatness.  The  ashes 
of  Trajan,  originally  placed  in  a  golden 
urn,  were  deposited  by  his  successor 
Hadrian  under  the  colunin»  in  a  vault 
walled  up  in  1585  by  Sixtus  V. 

§  14.  Arches. 

Arch  of  Constantine,  built  over  the 
road  (the  Via  Triumphalis,  the  mo- 
dem Via  di  S.  Gregorio)  leadisg 
from  the  Coliseum  to  the  Via  Appia, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Coelian  and 
Palatine,  to  commemorate  the  em- 
peror's victory  over  Maxentins,  as 
stated  on  the  inscription: — imp  cabs 

FL  CONSTANTINO  MAXIMO— P.P.  AVGVS- 
TO  .  S.P.Q.R* — QVOD  INSTINCTV  BIVI- 
NITATIS  MENTIS* — MAQNITVDINE  CVM 
EXERCITV  8VO— TAM  DE  TYRANNO  QVAM 
DE  OMNI  EIVS — FACTIONB  VNO  TEMPORE 
IVSnS — REMPVBLICAM  VLTVS  EST  AR- 
MIS— ARCVM  TRIVMPHI8  INSIGNBX  DI- 

CAViT.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imi>osing 
monuments  of  Rome,  although  it  ex- 
hibits the  decline  of  art  and  is  com- 
posed of  fragments  taken  from  one  of 
the  arches  of  Trajan,  probably  from 
that  which  stood  on  the  Appian,  near 
the  Temple  of  Mars  (see  p.  36 1 ).  Some 
writers  have  considered  that  the  form 
and  proportions  of  the  arch  are  too  good 
for  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  re- 
garded it  as  the  Arch  of  Trajan, 
adapted  b^  Constantine,  and  loaded 
with  additional  ornaments.  It  has  3 
archways,  with  4  fluted  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order  on  each  front; 
7  of  these  are  of  giallo  antico;  the 
8th  was  originally  of  the  same 
material,  but  it  was  removed  by 
Clement  VIII.  to  decorate  a  chapel 
in  the  Lateran.  On  the  attic  are  4 
bas-reliefs,  and  over  each  of  the  smaller 

*  There  are  doubts  that  the  words  mud  U- 
stinctu  divinUatu  mentis  formed  part  of  the  on. 
^nal  iuKription.  Venuti  and  Nibby,  from  tJbe 
state  of  the  marble,  supposed  they  had  been  added 
after  the  Emperor  had  embraced  Christianity, 
to  replace  Divis  JPaventUmtt  or  Notu  Jovis  Op. 
Max.  This  idea  has,  however,  been  combated 
by  Obv.  de'  Rossi,  although  it  certainly  appears 
that  the  inscription,  particularly  mi  the  S.  tide, 
from  the  depression  in  the  marble,  has  replaced 
another,  effaced,  as  we  see,  on  the  arches  of  Sep- 
tlmtus  Sevcrus,  in  the  suppression  of  the  naiu« 
ofGeta. 
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arches  circular  medallions,  all  relating 
to  ( 2;  the  history  of  Trajan.  The  large 
reliefs  on  the  tianks  of  the  attic  and 
the  8  statues  of  the  Dacian  captives 
on  the  architrave  over  each  column, 
also  belonged  to  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
inferior  sculptures  of  Constantine  200 
years  later.  The  upper  reliefs  on  the 
front  facing  the  Coliseum  represent— 
1.  The  triumphal  entry  of  Trajan  into 
Kome — the  temple  represented  on  the 
background  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Mars,  which  stooa  outside  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  on  theViaAppia;  2.  The  em- 
peror raising  a  recumbent  figure,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  the  repairs  of  the 
Appian  Way,  or  of  the  Via  Trajana ;  3. 
His  distributing  food  to  the  people ;  4. 
The  emperor  on  a  chair  of  state,  while 
a  person,  supposed  to  be  Parthamasiris, 
king  of  Armenia,  is  brought  before 
him.  Some  of  these  relieft  are  inte- 
resting as  showing  monuments  existing 
at  liome  at  the  period,  such  as  the 
Rostra,  the  Basilica  Julia,  &c.  On 
the  southern  side  are  —  1.  Trajan 
crowning  Parthamaspates,  king  of 
Parthia;  2.  The  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians ;  3.  The  emperor  haranguing 
his  soldiers ;  4.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
Snovetaurilia.  On  the  flanks  of  the 
attic  are  the  2  reliefs  supposed  to 
have  formed  originally  a  single  sub- 
ject, the  victory  of  Trajan  over 
Decebalus,  amongst  the  finest  works 
of  the  whole.  The  circular  medal- 
lions over  the  small  arches  represent 
the  sports  of  the  chace  and  their 
attendant  sacrifices.  The  works  of 
Constantine  do  not  harmonise  with 
these  beautiful  sculptures.  The  frieze 
vhich  encircles  the  middle  of  the 
arch  represents,  in  a  series  of  indif- 
ferent bas-reliefs,  military  processions 
and  various  events  in  the  life  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor.  On  the  flanks 
are  2  circular  medallions  represent- 
\ug  the  chariots  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
typifying  the  emperor's  dominion  over 
the  East  and  West.  The  figures  of 
Fame  over  the  arch;  the  bas-reliefs 
inside  the  larger  opening,  representing 
the  conquest  of  Verona  and  the  fall  of 
Maxentius ;  the  victories  on  the  pe 


destals  of  the  columns  also  belong  to 
the  age  of  Constantine,  and  show  how 
much  sculpture  had  degenerated  even 
at  that  period.  Over  the  reliefs  on 
the  interior  of  the  great  arch  are 
the  words  fvndatori  qvietis.  li- 
BERATORi  VRBis  *.  the  foHuer,  no  doubt, 
alludes  to  the  cessation  of  the  Chris- 
tian persecutions.  The  inscriptions 
voTis  X.  VOTI8  XX.  on  the  face  towards 
the  Coliseum  over  the  smaller  arches, 
and  BIG  X.  SIC  xx.  in  the  same  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  side,  refer  to  the 
practice  introduced  by  Augustus  of 
offering  up  vows  for  10  and  20  years 
for  the  preservation  of  the  empire. 
In  the  last  century  the  arch  was  par- 
tially buried.  Pius  VII.  excavated 
down  to  the  ancient  pavement;  and 
as  it  now  stands,  it  is,  with  all  the 
faults  of  its  details,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  best  preserved  monu- 
ments in  Rome,  which  it  owes  pro- 
bably to  its  having  been  dedicated  to 
the  nrst  Christian  sovereign. 

Arch  of  Dolabella  and  Silaniig^  on  the 
Ceelian,  beyond  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo.  It  is  supposed  to  have  foimed 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Campus 
Martialis,  where  the  public  games  in 
honour  of  Mars  were  celebrated  when 
the  Campus  Martins  was  inundated  by 
the  Tiber.  It  is  a  single  arch  of 
travertine,  with  an  inscription,  from 
which  we  gather  that  it  was  erected 
by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella and  Caius  Julius  Silanus  (a.d. 
10).  Nero  availed  himself  of  it  by 
including  it  in  the  line  of  his  aqueduct 
to  the  Palatine.  [A  short  way  beyond 
this,  towards  S.  Stefano  Rotondo, 
is  a  fine  mediaeval  arch,  surmounted 
by  a  canopy,  with  a  mosaic,  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  1 3th  cent.,  having  been  erected 
by  two  of  the  Cosimatis.  It  formed 
part  of  a  monastei^  attached  to  the 
church  of  8.  Tomasso  in  Formis,  one  of 
the  Pointed  Gothic  entrances  to  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  adjoining  wall ;  the 
mosaic  represents  the  Saviour  seated 
between  a  white  and  a  black  captive, 
the  religious  order  to  whom  the  con- 
vent and  church  belonged  having  been 
instituted  for  the  redemption  of  persons 
carried  off  into  slavery.] 
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Arch  of  Drusus,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
close  to  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastiano,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  triumphal  arches 
now  existing  in  Rome.  We  learn  from 
Suetonius  that  an  arch  was  erected 
on  Hie  Via  Appia  by  the  Senate  to 
Drusus,  the  father  of  the  Kmperor 
Claudiue,  the  youthful  conqueror  im- 
mortalized by  Horace  in  two  magnifi- 
cent odes  (lib,  iv.  4,  14,  et  seq.)  :— 

"  Videre  Rluetl  bella  Bub  Alpibus 
Dnunim  gerentem,  et  Yindelid ;"  tc — 

It  consists  of  a  single  arch,  built 
chiefly  of  travertine,  with  cornices  of 
marble,  and  2  marble  columns  on  each 
side,  of  the  Composite  order.  Above 
the  entablature  the  remains  of  a  pe- 
diment may  be  distin^ished  among 
the  ivy  and  weeds  which  now  clothe 
the  summit.  There  is  no  inscription. 
Caracalla  included  the  arch  in  the  line 
of  the  aqueduct  to  convey  water  to 
his  Therms,  of  which  a  portion  re- 
mains ;  to  his  restorations  belong  pro- 
bably the  composite  columns  and  de- 
corations now  on  it.  Coins  exist  on 
which  this  arch  is  represented  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  statue  be- 
tween 2  military  trophies. 

Arch  of  Gallientia,  called  the  Arco  di 
San  Vito,  from  the  adjoining  ch.  dedi- 
cated to  that  saint.  It  is  supposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Porta  £s- 
quilina  of  the  Servian  Wall,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Gallienus  and  his  wife 
Salonina,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor,  a 
prefect  of  Rome  about  a.d.  260.  It  is  a 
simple  arch  of  travertine,  with  4  Cor- 
inthian pilasters  and  3  buttresses.  The 
inscription  on  the  frieze  is  more  than 
usually  characterized  by  the  flattery 
which  was  applied  to  this  most  profli- 
gate of  emperors. 

Afch  of  Jantu  Qiwdrifrons,  in  the 
Velabrum,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  open  space  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Forum  Boa- 
rinm.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  numerous  arches  of  the 
same  kind  which  were  constructed  at 
the  junction  of  different  streets,  either 
as  places  of  shelter  or  as  covered  ex- 
changes. It  is  a  high  square  mass, 
pierced  in  each  front  with  a  large  arch, 
forming  a  vault  in  the  centre.     It  is 


constructed  with  the  utmost  solidity, 
and  the  base  is  composed  of  huge 
blocks  of  white  marble,  which,  from 
the  existence  of  bas-reliefs  on  their 
inverted  surfaces,  evidently  belonged 
to  earlier  edifices.  The  Aronts  are 
hollowed  into  niches  intended  to  re- 
ceive statues,  and  separated  by  small 
stumpy  pilasters.  Each  front  is  54  feet 
in  length.  All  the  proportions  and 
details  are  in  a  degenerate  style  of  art 
It  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the 
age  of  Septimius  Severus,  although  by 
some  it  has  been  referred  to  as  late 
a  period  as  that  of  Constantine.  On 
the  summit  are  some  remains  of 
massive  brickwork,  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress  erected  upon  the  arch  by  the 
Frangipanis  in  the  middle  ages. 

Arch  of  Septmita  Severua,  in  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Forum  Romannm, 
erected  a.d.  905,  by  the  Senate  and 
people,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  and  of 
his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  com- 
memorate their  conquests  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Persians.  It  is  constructed 
entirdy  of  white  marble,  and  con- 
sists of  I  central  and  2  lateral  arches, 
with  transverse  ones  in  the  flanks. 
On  the  summit,  as  may  be  seen  on 
coins  of  both  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
stood  a  car  drawn  by  6  horses 
abreast,  containing  the  statues  of  the 
emperor  and  his  sons.  Each  front 
has  4  columns  of  the  Composite  order, 
and  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing 
different  events  of  their  Oriental  wars. 
Although  these  sculptures  are  of  in- 
different execution,  they  exhibit  some 
curious  details  of  military  life.  They 
represent  harangues,  sieges,  the  ar- 
rangement of  camps,  the  assault  with 
the  battering-ram,  and  the  submission 
of  the  captives.  On  the  side  towards 
the  Forum  we  recognise  the  emperor 
addressing  his  troops,  the  taking  of 
Carrha,  the  siege  of  Nisibis  and  the 
flight  of  its  king.  On  the  rt  of  the 
arch  the  emperor  is  seen  receiving  the 
king  of  Armenia  and  another  prince, 
who  comes  to  offer  assistance ;  in  the 
lower  part  the  battering-ram  is  seen  at 
work.  On  the  front  facing  the  Capitol, 
the  sculptures  on  the  rt.  represent  m  the 
upper  part  another  harangue,  and  in 
the  lower  portion  the  siege  of  Atra. 
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In  the  upper  part  of  the  opposite  com- 
partment we  see  the  passaee  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  capture  of  Ctesiphon ; 
in  the  lower,  the  submission  of  an 
Arab  chief,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  flight  of  Artabanus.  In  one 
of  the  piers  is  a  flight  of  50  steps 
leading  to  the  top.  In  the  lengthy 
inscription  on  the  attic  we  recognise 
the  erasure  made  hj  Caracalla  of  the 
name  of  his  brother  Geta,  after  he  had 
him  pnt  to  death  a  d.  21 2.  The  words 
added  are,  optihis  fortissimisqvb 
paixdPiBvfl,  in  the  4th  line,  in  lieu 

of    p.    SKPT.   LVG   .   FIL  GBTJB   .   MOBI- 

X.IS8.  CJBBABI,  which  has  been  made 
out,  on  examining  careftilly  the  effiiced 
portion  and  the  marks  of  the  holes 
in  it  by  which  the  bronze  letters  of 
this  part  of  the  inscription  were  ori* 
ginallr  inserted.  The  arch  was  half- 
boried  when  Pius  YII.  commenced 
his  excavations  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  In  1803  it  was 
laid  open  to  its  base,  when  an  ancient 
pavement  was  discorered,  probably  of 
the  middle  ages,  being  much  above 
the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  arch,  and 
totally  unconnected  with  the  ascent  to 
the  Capitol  by  the  Clivus  Capitolinus, 
which  passed  some  yards  further  on 
the  1.,  as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be. 

Aroh  of  Septimius  Sevena  in  the  Vela- 
hrum^  also  called  the  Aram  ArgerUarius, 
Arch  of  the  Silversmiths,  situated  close 
to  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 
The  inscription  on  it  shows  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  silversmiths  (Argewtarii) 
and  merchanls  of  the  Forum  Boarium 
to  Septimius  Severus,  his  wife  Julia 
Pia,  and  their  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
but  the  name  of  the  latter  was  removed 
also  here  after  his  murder  by  Cara- 1 
calla.  As  in  the  other  arch  of  this  em* 
peror  in  the  Forum,  the  line  occupied 
by  the  name  of  Geta  and  his  titles  has 
been  replaced  by  the  words  fortissimo 
FEUCissiJfOQVE  PBiNCiPi.  This  arch 
consists  of  a  mere  square  aperture, 
formed  by  a  straight  lintel  or  entablature 
supported  on  broad  pilasters  of  the 
Composite  order.  The  front  is  of 
marble;  the  basement  and  cornice  at 
the  back  are  of  travertine.  The  pi- 
lasters are  loaded  with  ornaments  and 
military  trophies;  the   other   reliefs 


represent  various  sacrificial  instru* 
ments  and  two  persons  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing.  Some  of  the  decorations 
are  elaborate,  but  the  stvle  and  exe- 
cution of  the  whole  mdicate  the 
decline  of  art.  The  inscription  is  of 
importance,  as  confirming  the  site  of 
the  Forum  Boarium,  since  it  states 
that  the  persons  who  erected  it  lived 
on  the  spot  (abosntabii   et  neoo- 

TIANTE8  BOARII  HUJU8  LOCI  QUI  IN> 
VEHENT  DEVOn  NVMINI  FORVM).     The 

arch  probably  stood  across  a  street 
leading  from  the  Forum  Boarium  to 
the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  hiU. 

Aroh  of  Titus,  erected  by  the  Senate 
and  people  in  honour  of  'ntus,  to  com« 
memorate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
It  stands  on  the  Swntna  Sacra  Via,  or 
highest  point  of  the  Via  Sacra.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  the 
triumphal  arches  known,  only  second 
to  that  of  Trajan  at  B«neventum, 
and  as  a  record  of  Scripture  history 
is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ruins  in  Rome.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  arch  of  white  marble, 
with  fluted  columns  of  the  Composite 
order  on  each  side.  In  the  time  of 
Pius  YII.  it  was  billing  into  ruin, 
and  would  have  perished  but  for  the 
judicious  restorations  then  made.  It 
IS  easy  to  distinguish  these  modem 
additions,  which  are  in  travertine, 
from  the  ancient  portion.  The  fW>nt 
towards  the  Forum  has  suffered  more 
than  that  on  the  side  of  the  Coliseum, 
and  has  preserved  only  a  portion  of 
the  basement,  and  about  half  of  the 
columns,  with  the  mutiUted  figures  of 
Victories  over  the  arch.  On  the  latter 
side  the  columns  are  more  perfect,  and 
nearly  all  the  cornice  and  the  attic  are 
in  tolerable  preservation.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  frieze  represent  a  proces- 
sion of  warriors  leading  oxen  to  the 
sacrifice ;  on  the  keystone  is  the  figure 
of  a  Roman  warrior,  nearly  entire. 
On  the  attic  is  the  original  inscription, 
finely  cut,  showing  by  the  introduction 
of  the  word  "  divo"  that  it  was  erected 
after  the  death  of  Titus,  and  without 
doubt  by  his  successor  Domitian :  sena- 

TVS  •  POPVLV8QVE  .  ROMANVS -^  I>IVO  . 
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8IAMO  .  AVOvsTo.    The  bas-reliefs  on 
the  piers  under  the  arch  are  highly 
interesting.     On  one  side  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  procession  bearing  the 
spoils  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
among  which  may  still  be  recognised 
the  golden  table,  the  silver  trumpets, 
and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of 
massive  gold,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the 
Milvian  bridge  during  the  flight  of 
Maxentius,  after  his  defeat  by  Con- 
stantine  on  the  Via  Flaminia.     The 
size  of  this  candelabrum,  as  here  re- 
presented,   appears    to    be    nearly   a 
man's   height:    so   that  both  in  size 
and  form  these  bas-reliefs  perfectly 
correspond  with  the    description    of 
Josepnus,  and  are  the  only  authentic 
representations  of  these  sacred  objects. 
On  the  other  pier  the  emperor  is  repre- 
sented crowned  by  Victory  in  his  tri- 
umphal car,  drawn   by  four  horses, 
and  surrounded  by  Romans  carrying 
the  fasces.    The  vault  of  the  arch  is 
richly  ornamented  with  sunk  panels 
and  roses ;  in  the  centre  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  divinization  of  Titus. 
The  rising  ground  on  which  the  Arch 
of  Titus  stanch  formed  in  ancient  times 
that  part  of  the  Vdia  which  connected 
the  Palatine  with  the  Carinie  and  the 
Esquiline  about  the  Tor  del  Conti;  near 
it  topographers  place   the    House  of 
Numa,  and  the  Porta  Mugionis  of  the 
walls  of  Romulus  (see  p.  28). 

§  15.  Baths— Therm js. 

BatJis  of  Agrippa,  erected  b.c.  24, 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  behind  the 
Pantheon,  and  bequeathed  by  Agrippa 
to  the  Roman  people.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
the  Via  delle  Stimate,  and  to  have  been 
bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  street  of 
the  Torre  Argentina  and  by  the  Via  del 
GesiJ,  occupying  a  space  of  about  900 
feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  950  from  E.  to 
W.  They  contained  the  famous  bronze 
statue  by  Lysippus,  representing  the 
youth  undressing,  called  the  Apoxy- 
omenos,  which  Tiberius  removed  to 
his  palace,  but  was  obliged  subse- 
quently to  restore,  in  order  to  appease 
the  clamours  of  the  people.    Consider- 


able remains  of  these  baths  have  been 
found  in  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
particularly  in  the  sacristy.  The  Pan- 
theon, dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor 
and  several  other  divinities,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have 
originally  sei*ved  as  the  hall  of  entrance 
to  the  baths.  The  largest  portion  of 
these  baths  now  existing,  after  the 
Pantheon  itself,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Via  deir  Arco  della  Ciambella;  it  is 
a  portion  of  a  circular  hall,  probably 
the  Luconic'im  or  CcUidarium,  Attached 
to  the  Therms  were  extensive  gardens 
and  an  artificial  lake,  the  Stagnitm 
Agrippa^  which  occupied  the  site  ex- 
tending to  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle. 

Baths  of  Caracalla,  or  Therms  An- 
tonins,  situated  in  the  level  space  be- 
tween the  Via  Appia  and  the  N.E.  decli- 
vity of  the  Aventine.  They  are  the 
most  perfect  of  all  similar  eidifices  in 
Rome,  and  occupy  an  area  of  140,000 
square  yards.  Tney  were  commenced 
by  Caracalla  about  a.d.  212,  enlarged 
by  Elagabalus,  and  completed  by  his 
successor  Alexander  Severus.  Accord- 
ing to  Olimpidorus,  they  could  accom- 
modate 1600  bathers  at  a  time.  As  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  visitor  to  un- 
derstand from  a  simple  description  tlie 
disposition  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  extensive  ruin,  we  have  had  a 
ground-plan  of  them  engraved  on  the 
map  of  Rome  which  accompanies  this 
volume,  to  enable  him  to  follow  us 
in  the  following  details.  The  baths 
properly  speaking  occupied  an  oblong 
rectangular  space  720  feet  long  by 
375  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
square  enclosure,  surrounded  by  por- 
ticos, gardens,  a  stadium,  and  a  large 
reservoir,  into  which  the  Antouine 
Aqueduct,  carried  from  the  Claudian 
over  the  Arch  of  Drusus,  emptied  itself; 
in  front  of  this  enclosure  ran  the  Via 
Nova,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Rome  during  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines;  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Baths  was  from  it,  or  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  Via  Appia,  the  modern  Via 
di  San  Sebastiano.  As  an  example  of 
Roman  magnificence,  if  we  except  the 
Coliseum,  there  are  no  ruins  that  leave 
on  the  mind    a  stronger  impression 
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than  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  We  will 
suppose  the  visitor  entering  by  the 
lane  called  the  Via  Antonina,  which 
strikes  off  on  rt.  from  the  Via  Appia, 
a  short  way  beyond  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Marrana  stream :  the  gate  opens 
into  an  oblong  hall  of  great  magni- 
tude (a),  having  on  one  side  a  circular 
tribone  (b\  which  retains  a  part  of  its 
ancient  stncco.  This  hall,  similar  to 
one  (a)  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  baths,  was  richly  paved  in  mo- 
saic, especially  the  tnbnne.  Opening 
oat  of  this,  which  was  surrounded 
with  porticoes,  and  destined  probably 
for  gladiatorial  exercises,  we  enter 
a  large  oblong  apartment  (c)  called 
the  Hnacotheca,  and  corresponding 
in  some  d^ee  to  that  bearing  the 
same  name  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian : 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  served  as 
the  Cetia  Calidaria,  from  the  openings 
which  may  be  seen  for  vapour- 
conduits  in  the  floor.  On  the  right 
of  this  bail  is  a  vast  circular  edifice, 
the  Laconicum,  a  kind  of  gigantic 
vapour-bath,  which  had  in  the  centre 
a  large  basin  for  cold  water.  This 
Laoonicam  (e)  was  surrounded  by 
chambers.  To  the  1.  of  the  Cells 
Calidaria  is  another  oblong  apartment 
(.</),  but  at  a  lower  level;  this  was 
probably  the  Cella  Fri^daria,  and  by 
the  best  authorities  is  identified  as  the 
Cella  Solearis  described  by  Spartian. 
The  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  Cella  as  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture, states  that  the  roof  was  flat, 
supported  by  bars  of  brass,  interwoven 
like  the  straps  of  a  Roman  sandal. 
The  Cella  Solearis  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  halls  in 
the  Themise:  it  was  surrounded  by 
columns  of  grey  granite,  as  we  now 
see  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
the  last  of  which  was  removed  in  the 
16th  centy.  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  to 
support  the  statue  of  Justice  in  the 
Piazza  di  Sta.  Trinita  at  Florence.  Be- 
yond the  Cella  Calidaria,  and  forming 
the  SJE.  portion  of  the  rectangle  of  the 
Antonine  Thermse,  is  a  second  hall  (a), 
similar  to  that  by  which  we  entered. 
Considerable  excavations  were  made 
here    of  late    years,    particularly   at 


the  expense  of  the  late  Count  Yelo 
of  Yicenza,  and  large  portions  of  the 
pavement  in  mosaic  laid  bare;  this 
pavement,  chiefly  of  a  fish-scale  form, 
is  very  beautiful,  and  formed  of  pieces 
of  red  and  green  porphyry  and  white 
marble.  The  mosaics  of  the  Athletes  in 
the  Lateran  Museum  were  also  found 
here  (see  p.  273).  The  roof,  which  has 
long  since  fallen  in,  was  also  covered 
with  white  and  black  mosaic,  as  may 
be  seen  on  many  of  the  huge  fi-agments 
formed  of  rubble-work  lying  about. 
Occupying  the  space  between  the  baths 
and  the  Aventine  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Arena  (/),  now  a  vineyard, 
behind  which  was  the  Theatridium  (g), 
and  still  higher  up  the  reservoir  (Ji)  for 
the  water  to  supply  the  Therms  from 
the  Claudian  Aqueduct. 

A  convenient  staircase  leads  up 
one  of  the  massive  piliers  of  the 
Cella  Calidaria  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view,  not  only  over  the  mass  of  ruins, 
but  the  Campagna,  with  its  aque- 
ducts, and  the  Alban  hills  beyond. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
connected  with  these  baths  is  the 
discovery  of  many  precious  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  now  en- 
rich the  Italian  museums,  and  at 
the  same  time  attest  the  splendour  of 
this  majestic  edifice.  Among  these 
are  the  Famese  Hercules,  the  colossal 
Flora,  and  the  Toro  Famese,  disco- 
vered in  the  1 6th  century,  and  now 
in  the  museum  at  Naples ;  the  Atreus 
and  Thyestes,  the  two  gladiators,  the 
Venus  Callipvge,  the  urns  in  ^reen 
basalt  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
the  granite  basins  in  the  Piazza 
Famese,  with  numerous  bas-reliefs, 
cameos,  bronzes,  medals,  and  other 
treasures,  most  of  which  have  been 
lost  to  Rome  with  the  other  property 
of  the  Famese  family.  The  baths  are 
described  by  contemporary  historians 
as  the  most  magnificent  edifice  of 
Rome.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  tolerably  entire  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, until  the  destruction  of  the 
aqueducts  by  Vitiges  during  the  siege 
in  537  rendered  these  and  the  other 

IThermce   completely  useless.      From 
that  time  they  fell  rapidly  into  min. 
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It  is  related  that,  vheu  the  granite 
columns  of  the  Great  Hall  were  re- 
moved, the  roofs  fell  in  with  so  fear- 
ful a  concussion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  thought  it  was  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  These  extensive  ruins 
were  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  poet 
Shelley.  In  the  preface  to  the  *  Pro- 
metheus Unbound'  he  says,  "This 
poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the 
mountainous  ruins  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades 
and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
trees  which  are  extended  in  ever- 
winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense 
platforms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of 
Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous 
awakening  spring  in  that  divinest 
climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which 
it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxi- 
cation, were  the  inspiration  of  the 
drama."  The  ruins  on  either  side  of 
the  quadrangle  formed  b^  the  baths 
were,  towards  the  Via  Appia,  parts  of 
the  portico  with  which  the^  were  sur- 
rounded, and,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Aventine  behind,  of  the  reservoir  into 
which  the  aqueduct  emptied  its  waters 
for  the  supply  of  the  therms.  Adjoin- 
ing the  therms  of  Caracalla  on  the  E. 
is  the  Yigna  Guidi,  where  excavations 
at  present  in  progress  have  laid  bare  a 
series  of  painted  chambers  of  a  consider- 
able building,  the  lower  walls  of  which 
have  been  decorated  with  white  and 
black  mosaics  of  considerable  beauty, 
representing  Hippocampi  with  rams' 
heads,  tritons,  uymphs,  &c.  Si^.  Guidi 
is  a  considerable  dealer  in  antiquities 
from  his  own  excavations.  These 
ruins  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Vespasian:  the  entrance  opposite  the 
ch.  ofS.  Sisto. 

Baths  of  Constantine,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Quirinal,  extending  over  the 
ground  now  covered  by  the  Consulta, 
the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  and  the  Villa 
Aldobrandini.  They  were  erected 
about  A.D.  326,  and,  according  to  an 
inscription  in  the  Rospigliosi  Palace, 
were  restored  by  Petroriius  Perpenna, 
a  pnsfect  of  the  city,  in  the  4th 
centy.,  after  they  had  been  long 
neglected.  Considerable  remains  of 
them   existed  until  the   16th,  when 


they  were  removed  by  Paul  V.  to  buiW 
the  Rospigliosi  Palace.  The  most 
interesting  parts  now  remaining  are 
some  bas-reliefs,  busts,  inscriptions, 
and  statues,  collected  together  in 
the  Casino  of  the  Rospigliosi  palace, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  found  here. 
In  the  time  of  Clement  XII.  the  re< 
mains  of  a  portico,  painted  with  his- 
torical subjects,  and  an  ornamented 
ceiling,  were  discovered.  The  colossal 
horses  before  the  Quirinal  palace,  and 
the  statues  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Senator  at  the  Capitol, 
were  discovered  among  their  ruins. 

Baths  of  Diocletian,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminsl 
hills.  These  magnificent  Thermse  were 
begun  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
about  A.D.  302,  and  finished  bv  Constan- 
tins  and  Maximinus.  Qirdinal  Baro- 
nius  states,  on  the  authoriW  of  the 
martyrologists,  that  40,000  ChriatiaDs 
were  employed  upon  the  works,  and 
it  is  added  that  some  bricks  have  been 
found  bearing  the  mark  of  the  cross. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  tradition 
led  to  the  consecration  of  the  ruins, 
and  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  for  the 

S reservation  of  the  finest  hail  which 
as  been  preserved  fh>m  ancient  times. 
The  Thermse  were  of  immense  axe,  co- 
vering a  space  of  150,000  square  yds. ; 
and  capable  of  fhmishing  double 
the  number  of  baths  which  those  of 
Caracalla,  then  the  largest  in  Rome, 
could,  or  upwards  of  3200;  the  ruins, 
with  the  buildings  surrounding  them, 
cover  an  area  nearly  a  mile  in  cir- 
cuit, including  all  the  space  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  the  Piassa  di  Termini, 
the  Carthusian  convent  and  its  gardens, 
the  convent  and  gardens  of  San  Ber- 
nardo, the  publicgranaries,  and  prisons. 
The  buildings  occupied  a  rectangular 
space,  having  in  front  a  semicircular 
Theatridium,  with  two  circular  halls  at 
the  angles,  which  opened  into  the  area, 
but  the  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Both  of  these  latter  still 
exist:  one  forms  the  modem  ch.  of 
San  Bernardo;  the  other,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  dei  Strozzi,  is  much 
dilapidated  and  has  been  converted  into 
a  public  granary.  Between  them  was  the 
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semieireiilarTheatridium,  the  remains 
of  vhieh  may  be  traced  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Bemardine  monks,  and  along 
the  projected  Boulevard  leadingtowards 
the  Qairinal.  Between  this  and  the  2 
eirciilar  halls  just  described  is  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Libraries,  to  which  the 
literary  collections  of  the  Ulpian  Basi- 
lica had  been  remoTcd.  The  main 
portion  of  the  Thermie,  properly 
speaking,  formed  an  oblong  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  area.  The  principal 
entrances  were  on  the  N.  and  &,  open- 
ing from  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Porta  Yiminalis  and  Porta  CoUina. 
The  (Teat  central  hall,  called  formerly 
the  Pinacotheca,  but  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  Cella  Calidaria,  was 
couTerted  by  Michel  Angelo  into  the 
noble  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli. 
By  including  the  circular  vestibule  at 
the  entrance,  and  adding  the  tribune 
which  standiB  opposite,  Michel  An- 
gelo was  enabled  to  convert  the  whole 
edifice  into  a  Christian  temple  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  vaulted 
roof  still  retains  the  metallic  rings 
to  which  the  ancient  lamps  were  sus- 
pended, and  8  massive  columns  of 
Egyptian  granite  are  standing  in 
their  original  position.  This  church, 
althoagh  considerably  altered,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  Vanvitelli,  In  the  last 
century,  is  still  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing edifices  in  Rome.  (See  p.  165.) 
The  ornaments  of  the  baths  and  the 
style  of  the  whole  building  indicate 
the  decline  of  art:  the  columns  did 
not  support  the  continuous  hori- 
zontal entablature  of  more  ancient 
buildings,  but  sustained  a  series  of 
lofty  arches  resembling  the  basilicas 
of  Uter  times.  In  this  respect  the 
modem  ch.  has  a  great  advantage. 
"  Michael  Angelo,"  says  Forsyth,  **  in 
reforming  the  rude  magnificence  of 
Diocletian,  has  preserved  the  simpli- 
city and  the  proportions  of  the  original, 
has  given  a  monumental  importance 
to  each  of  its  great  columns,  restored 
their  capitals,  and  made  one  noble 
entablature  pervade  the  whole  cross." 
Behind  this  hall  was  the  Natatio,  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  tribune  of  the  ch., 
and  mrther  back  still  by  the  cloisters  of 
the  adjoining  convent.  In  the  gardens 


of  the  latter  are  some  additional  ruins, 
consisting  chiefly  of  large  masses  of 
brickwork :  some  of  these  still  retain 
part  of  their  vaulted  ceiling,  and  are 
apparently  the  remains  of  halls  whose 
arches  must  have  been  of  immense 
span.  In  the  grounds  of  the  ndlway 
station  are  uie  traces  of  a  large 
reservoir  which  received  ftrom  an 
aqueduct  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
Therms. 

Bat?i8  of  Nero  and  'Alexander  Secerns, 
— There  is  some  contradiction  between 
the  Re^iouaries  and  the  other  ancient 
authonties  on  the  subject  of  these 
baths;  some  distinctly  affirming  that 
they  are  identical,  and  others  stating 
that  the  Baths  of  Severus  were  near 
those  of  Nero.  The  only  way  of  solv- 
ing the  difflcultv  appears  to  be  by 
supposing  that  the  baths  of  Severus 
were  an  addition  to  those  of  Nero, 
as  the  latter  were  probably  to  those 
of  Agrippa.  They  seem  to  have 
stood  between  the  church  of  S.  Eus- 
tachio,  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  Piazza 
Madama,  and  the  Pantheon.  The 
ch.  of  S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi  is  built  on 
a  pert  of  them.  The  Baths  of  Nero, 
according  to  Ehisebius,  were  erected 
A.D.  65 ;  those  of  Alexander  Severus, 
on  the  same  authority,  about  a.d.  229. 
Considerable  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered at  various  times  under  the 
Piazza  Navona,  the  Palazzo  Giustini- 
ani,  and  the  Palazzo  Madama.  The  ch. 
of  S.  Salvatore  in  Thermis,  near  the 
latter,  also  identifies  the  site.  The 
only  remains  now  visible  is  the  hemi- 
cycle,  which  exists  in  the  stable  of  an 
inn  in  the  Piazza  Rondanini.  The  2 
columns  added  to  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  by  Alexander  VII.  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  from  these 
baths. 

Baths  of  Titus,  on  the  Esquiline, 
overlooking  the  northern  side  of  the 
Coliseum.  It  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  make  any  description  of  these 
ruins  intelligible  to  the  stranger  with- 
out first  apprising  him  that  consider- 
able portions  of  the  existing  buildings, 
and  especially  those  now  the  most  in- 
teresting from  their  arabesque  paintings, 
are  undoubtedly  anterior  to  the  age  of 
Titus.   It  is  well  known  that  the  house 
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and  gardens  of  Mscenas  spread  over 
the  part  of  the  E^quiline  which  faces 
the  Coliseum,  and  that  the  site  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
Palace  of  Nero.     In  the  construction 
of  this    new   edifice    Nero    included 
the  villa  of  Mfficenas;  and  hence  it 
is    possible   that  even   some  of  the 
lower   parts   of  the    chambers    now 
visible  belonged  to  the  dwellings  of  that 
celebrated    personage.     When    Titus 
(a.d.  80)  constructed  his  baths  upon 
this  site,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
buildings    of   his    predecessors,    and 
erected  vaults  and  walls  in  the  apart- 
ments in  order  to  form  a  substruction 
for  his  baths,  which  consequently  lie 
directly  over  the  more  ancient  con- 
structions.     Domitian,    Trajan,    and 
other  emperors,   enlarged  or  altered 
the  design  towards  the  N.E.,  but  the 
ruins   are    scattered   over    so    many 
vineyards    that  it    is  impossible  to 
distinguish  their  additions  with  any 
degree  of  precision.     The  Baths  of 
Titus,  which  were  constructed,  as  we 
know  from   contemporary  historians, 
in  great  haste,  are  supposed  to  have 
occupied  Uie  space  between  the  Via 
Polveriera  and  the  high  road  on  the 
northern   side  of  the  Coliseum,   and 
covered  an  area  of  about  1150  ft.  by 
850.    Those  of  Trajan,  begun  by  Do- 
mitian, extended  in  the  direction  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  occupied  an  area  of  600  bv  500  ft. 
The  crypt  under  the  ch.  of  SanMartino 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  i>art  of 
these  baths.    One  of  the  hemicycles 
was  converted  by  the  French  into  a 
powder  magazine  (Polveriera),  which 
gives  name  to  the  adjoining  street. 
The  other  forms  with  the  adjacent 
vaults  a  kind  of  terrace,  from  which 
the  best  view  of  the  ruins  is  obtained. 
On   the   side   nearest   the   Coliseum 
are    the    ruins    of    a    semicircular 
theatre,  with  some  remains  of  seats. 
The  chambers  of  the  Palace  of  Nero 
lie   under    the    baths  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  are  divided  bv  walls 
and  vaults,   aud   were  probably  the 
dwellings  of  the  imperial  palace,  one 
set  opening  to  the  S.  and  the  other 
to  the  N.     Among  the  more  ancient 
remains  a  large  oblong  square,  ori- 


ginally forming  an  open  court,  may 
be  traced ;  it  was  apparently  sur- 
rounded on  3  sides  by  columns,  the 
places  of  some  of  which  can  still  be 
made  out.  The  ruins  of  the  fountain 
which  occupied  the  centre  are  also 
visible.  Further  on  are  a  bath-room 
and  another  hall,  with  a  niche  and 
pedestal  for  a  statue,  where  it  is  said 
the  Meleager  of  the  Vatican  stood. 
Opening  upon  this,  and  extending 
along  one  of  the  longest  sides,  are 
the  principal  apartments.  The  largest 
is  opposite  the  fountain ;  one  of  those 
at  the  side  is  pointed  out  by  the 
ciceroni  as  the  place  where  the  Lao- 
coon  was  discovered  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.,  although  it  is  proved 
on  the  clearest  evidence  that  it  was 
found  in  the  Vigna  de'  Fredis,  between 
the  Sette  Sale  and  S.  M.  Maggiore. 
The  walls  still  retain  their  ancient 
stucco,  and  are  beautifully  painted. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  these 
chambers  belonged  to  the  Palace  of 
Nero,  erected  on  that  of  Meecenas,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  in  which  case 
the  tomb  of  Horace  could  not  have 
been  &r  distant,  as  we  know  on  the 
authority  of  Suetonius  that  among 
the  ruins  of  his  patron's  villa  was 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  poet. 
On  the  northern  side  of  these  cham- 
bers runs  a  long  corridor,  a  kind  of 
crypto -portions,  discovered  in  1813. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  beautifully 
painted  ceiling,  the  colours  of  which  are 
still  vivid,  though  the  walls  are  damp, 
the  whole  corridor  a  few  years  back 
having  been  partly  filled  with  earth. 
These  interesting  works  are  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  ancient  paintings 
which  have  been  preserved  in  Rome ; 
thev  represent  arabesques  of  flowers, 
birds,  and  animals,  all  of  which  exhibit 
the  most  graceful  outline  and  remark- 
able facility  of  desi^.  One  of  the 
curiosities  in  this  corridor  is  a  painting, 
now  almost  effaced,  representing  2 
snakes  with  a  basin  between  them: 
the  inscription  explains  the  meaning 
of  this  mystic  emblem,  and  conveys 
in  unambiguous  language  the  caution 
implied  by  the  "commit  no  nuisance" 
at  the  corners  of  our  streets  at  home. 
A   room   bears    the    name    of   Khea 
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Sjlria,  fh)in  the  painting  on  the  vault 
representing   the  Birth   of  Romulus. 
In  excavating,  a  small  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Felicitas,  was  discovered 
near  the  modem  entrance  to  the  Camere 
Esqoiline,  the  name  hy  which  those  now 
subterranean  halls  are  designated.    It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  Chris- 
tian worship  as  early  as  the  6th  cent^. ; 
on  the  wail   was  found  a  Christian 
calendar,  which  has  been  engraved  by 
De  Bomanis.  Many  of  the  o^er  anart- 
ments  retain  traces  of  very  rich  aeco- 
rations,  but  the  ruins  are  so  confused 
that  no  very  intelligible  plan  has  been 
yet  made  out  of  them.    The  French 
have    been    erroneously  supposed  to 
deserve  the  credit  of  making  known 
the  existence  of  these   baths;    they 
certainly  merit  great  praise  for  clear- 
ing ont  many  of  the  chambers,  and 
for    rendering    them    accessible,    as 
they  now  are,  to  visitors,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part    had    been    accessible    for   cen- 
turies.      In    the    time    of    Leo    X. 
some  excavations  were  made  which 
brought  to  light  the  frescoes  of  the 
corridors.     Vasari  mentions  this  fact 
in  his  Life    of  Giovanni   da  Udine, 
and  states    that   Giovanni    and    Ra- 
phael   were   so    much  pleased   with 
the  paintings,  that  they  studied  and 
copied  them  for  the  Loggie  of  the  Va- 
tican.     The    unworthy    story    which 
attribntes  to  the  jealousy  of  Raphael 
the  filline  up  of  the  chambers  after  he 
had   copied  the  paintings,  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  slightest  authority,  and 
IS  indeed  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  painter,  who  was  too  enthu- 
siastic an  antiquary  to  have  even  sug- 
gested their  concealment,  proposed  a 
plan  to  Leo  X.  for  a  complete  survey 
and  restoration  of  ancient  Rome.   The 
chambers  and  the  paintings  are  de- 
scribed by  several  writers  of  the  1 7th 
century,  and  it  was  even  later  than 
this  that  they  were  filled  up  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  their  becoming 
a  shelter  for  banditti;  in  1776  they 
were  again  partially  opened  by  Mirri, 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  paint- 
ings; and  in  1813  the  whole  site  was 
cleared  as  we  now  see  it,  when  Roma- 
liis"  work  entitled  *  Le  Camere  Esqui- 


line'  was  published.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  interesting  fragments  still 
remain  buried  under  tiae  accumulations 
of  soil. 

To  the  £.  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  baths  is  the  ruin  called  the  Sette 
Saie^  a  massive  building  of  2  stories, 
one  of  which  is  still  buried;  it  was 
probably  a  reservoir  connected  with 
the  Thermse.  The  arrangement  of  the 
interior  is  peculiar ;  it  is  divided  into 
9  parallel  compartments  by  8  walls. 
These  compartments  communicate  by 
4  arched  apertures,  placed  so  as  to  al- 
ternate with  each  other,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the 
outer  walls.  This  arrangement  allows 
the  spectator,  standing  in  the  first 
chamber,  to  look  through  all  of  them 
at  once  in  an  oblique  direction.  The 
length  of  the  central  compartment 
is  stated  by  Nibby  to  be  40  feet,  the 
height  9  feet,  and  the  breadth  IS  feet. 
The  walls  still  retain  the  incrustation 
formed  by  deposits  from  the  water. 
Near  the  Sette  Sale  is  a  high  brick 
ruin,  with  2  rows  of  niches  for  sta- 
tues, supposed  to  have  formed  a  part 
of  the  palace  of  Titus,  but  nothing 
whatever  is  known  which  will  enable 
us  to  identify  it.  The  same  obser- 
vation, indeed,  may  be  applied  to  all 
the  masses  of  brickwork  behind  the 
Camere  Esquiline,  extending  towards 
San  Martino  ai  Monti,  and  S.  Pietro 
in  Yincoli,  although  it  is  probable  they 
belong  to  the  successive  constructions 
raised  by  Domitian  and  Trajan,  to  ex- 
tend the  original  Thermae  of  the  con- 
queror of  Jerusalem. 

§  16.  TOHBS   AND  COLUMSARTA. 

Mausoleum  of  AiujttstuSf  between  the 
Via  dei  Pontefici  and  the  Strada  di 
Ripetta,  erected  by  Augustus  during 
his  lifetime,  and  in  his  6th  consulate 
(b.c.  27),  in  the  then  open  space  about 
midway  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and 
the  Tiber.  It  was  a  circular  building, 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  been 
220  Roman  feet  in  diameter.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  the  most  remarkable 
monument  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
says  that  it  "  was  raised  to  a  consider- 
able elevation  on  foundations  of  white 
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dancing,  &c.!  The  ruin  b  so  sor- 
rounded  by  houjBes  that  it  is  difficult 
to  examine  it,  or  to  form  any  idea 
of  its  original  magnificence.  The 
most  accessible  part  is  in  the  court  of 
the  Palazzo  Valdambrini,  in  the  Via 
Ripetta.  The  modem  entrance  to  the 
arena  is  through  tlie  Palazzo  Correa 
in  the  Via  dei  Pontefici.  The  walls 
are  of  immense  thickness^  ofiering 
some  good  examples  of  opua  reticu- 
latum,  and,  though  the  interior  is 
in  a  great  extent  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish, the  part  accessible  is  sufficiently 
capacious  to  hold  many  thousand  j»er- 
sons.  The  only  remains  now  visible, 
in  addition  to  the  outer  circular  wall, 
are  some  masses  of  reticulated  work 
in  tufa,  beneath  the  modem  seats  for 
the  spectators.  Ck>nuected  with  the 
mausoleum,  and  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  modem  Piazza  di  San  Carlo 
in  the  Corso,  was  the  Bustum^  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  where  the  bodies 
of  the  imperial  family  were  burned. 
The  site  of  this  was  discovered  in  the 
last  century,  between  the  ch.  of  San 
Carlo  in  the  Corso  and  the  end  of  the 
Via  della  Croce.  Some  blocks  of  traver- 
tine were  found,  bearing  the  names  of 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Cassars. 
Five  of  them  may  stiU  be  seen  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Statues  (see  p.  216}  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  where  they 
serve  as  pedestals.  One  bears  the 
following    inscription :  —  ti.    ca£sa.s 

OEBHANICI  CaESARIB  F  HIC  CRSMATVS 

est;    another,  less  perfect,    uvilj^ 

OEBMANId  C  .  .  .  .  HIC  SITA  £ST; 
a  3rd,  TITV8  CA8AB  D&V8I   CJEaARIS  F 

HIC  6ITVS  EST ;  and  a  4th,  c  clesae 

GERMANICI    CASARI8  F  HIC  CREMATVS 

EST;  the  latter  probably  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  Germanicus,  so  ^eat 
a  favourite  with  Augustus.  Among 
the  circumstances  which  have  in- 
vested many  monuments  of  Italy 
with  interest  for  the  British  traveller, 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Palaxzo 
Correa,  adjoining  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  was  the  first  place  in  which 
the  Church  of  England  service  was 
publicly  performed  before  a  Protestant 
congregation  in  the  capital  of  Christ- 
endom. 

Tomb  of  the  Baker  Surysaces,  outside 


marble,  and  covered  to  the  summit  with 
plantations  of  evergreens.  A  bronze 
statue  of  Au^tus  surmounted  the 
whole.  In  the  interior  were  sepulchral 
chambers  containing  his  ashes  and 
those  of  his  family.  The  ground 
around  the  mausoleum  was  laid  out 
in  groves  and  public  walks."  The 
entrance,  which  was  on  the  S.  side,  was 
fianked  by  2  Egyptian  obelisks,  of 
which  one  now  stands  in  front  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  the  other  in  the 
Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  mau- 
soleum contained  the  ashes  of  Augustus 
himself,  of  Marcellus,  Octavia,  M. 
Agrippa,  Livia,  Drusus,  Germanicus 
and  his  wife  Agrippina,  Tiberius,  and 
Caligula;  of  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius, 
Antonia,  Claudius,  Britannicus,  and 
Nerva.  No  one  was  buried  here  after 
the  latter  emperor.  The  first  member 
of  the  imperial  family  whose  ashes 
were  deposited  here  was  the  young 
Marcellus,  who  died  a.o.  22 ;  and,  so 
long  as  a  fragment  of  this  monument 
remains,  the  spot  on  which  it  stands 
will  be  hallowed  in  the  estimation  of 
the  scholar,  by  those  lines  in  which 
the  greatest  of  Latin  poets  alludes  to 
the  newly-erected  mausoleum : — 

**  Qaantos  ille  virum  magnam  MavorUs  ad  urT)em 
Campus  aget  gemitusl  vel  quae,   Tiberine, 

vldebifl 
FunenL  com  tmnulum  pn»terlabere  reccoi- 

tem! 
Nee  puer  IliacA  auisquam  de  gente  Latinos 
In  tanUim  spe  toilet  avos;  nee  Romnla  quon- 
dam 
UUo  se  tantum  tellns  Jactabit  alnmno. 
Heu  pietas,  beu  prlaca  fides,  invictaque  bello 
Dexteral  non  illi  se  quisquam  impune  tulisset 
Obvius  armato,  seu  cum  pedes  iret  In  hostem, 
Sen  spumantis  equi  foderet  calcaribus  annoa. 
Heu,  miserande  puer  I   si  qua  fata  aspera 

rumpas, 
Tu  Marcellus  eris."  .JCneid,  vl.  8Y3. 

The  mausoleum  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  devastated  by  Robert  Guis- 
card  ;  it  was  converted  into  a  fortress 
in  ^e  12th  century  by  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily, who  were  dislodged  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  in  1 167,  when  the  tomb  was 
reduced  to  ruin.  It  was  converted  into 
an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights  until 
the  time  of  Pius  VIII.,  by  whom  all 
cruel  representations  of  that  kind  were 
forbidden :  it  is  now  occasionally 
used  as  a  diurnal  theatre  for  displays 
of  fire-works,   exhibitions    of   rope- 
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the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via  Labi- 
caoa,  the  modern  road  to  Naples  by  way 
of  Frosinone  and  San  Gerroano.  This 
very  carioas  monument  was  discovered 
in  1838  unbedded  in  the  walls  built  by 
HoDorius,  close  to  the  colossal  monu- 
ment of  the  Claudian  aqueduct;  it 
vas  ooDsequently  so  effectually  con- 
cealed that  its  existence  was  un- 
known to  the  older  antiquaries.  It 
U  a  quadrilateral  building  of  unequal 
sides,  and  of  3  stories  or  divisions, 
eovered  with  slabs  of  travertine.  The 
1st  story,  or  basement,  is  plain;  the 
2nd  is  composed  of  stone  mortars,  such 
as  were  used  bv  bakers  for  kneading 
their  doa^h.  On  the  band  above  is  the 
following  mscription,  which  is  repeated 
on  each  of  the  races  of  the  tomb :  —est 

HOC  MONIMEMTVM  MARCEI  YEBOILEI 
EVKTSACIS  PI8T0RIS  REDEMT0BI8  APPA- 

B£T;  showing  that  Eurysaces  was  not 
only  a  baker,  but  a  public  contractor 
to  the  appwetorea,  certain  officers 
charged  to  inspect  the  aqueducts. 
Above  this  are  3  rows  of  stone  mor- 
targ,  placed  on  their  sides,  so  that  their 
mouths  taee  the  spectator.  The  angles 
are  terminated  b^  pilasters,  supporting 
a  frieze,  which  still  retains  several  frag- 
ments of  interesting  bas-reliefs,  re- 
presenting the  various  operations  of 
baking,  ftom  the  carrying  of  the  corn 
to  the  mill  to  the  final  weighing  and 
distribution  of  the  bread.  On  the  wall 
apon  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  has 
been  placed  a  bas-relief  found  during 
some  recent  excavations,  representing 
the  baker  and  his  wife,  and  the 
following  inscription: — fvit  atistia 

^XOa  HIHEI — FBMINA  OPTYMA  VEIX8TT 
-QVOIVS  OORPORI8  REUQVIAE— QYOD 
SyptJULKT     8VNT      IN— HOC     PANARIO. 

Of  the  ancient  Fcmarmrn,  or  bread-bas- 
ket, mentioned  in  the  concluding  word 
of  this  inscription,  and  which  rormed 
the  sarcophagus  of  Eurysaces  and  his 
vife,  a  fragment  has  been  discovered. 
The  workmanship  and  the  spelling  of 
the  inscription  indicate  the  end  of  the 
republic,  or  the  first  years  of  the  em- 
pire. Altogether  the  monument  is  a 
Taluable  illustration  of  the  domestic 
Bttnners  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Tomb  of  Bibultu.—One  of  the  few 
remaining  monuments  of  republican 


Rome,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Ck>r80,  under  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  Capitoline  hill.  It  forms  part 
of  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Via  di 
Marforio,  on  the  l.hand  side  on  entering 
from  the  Via  della  Ripresa  de'  Barberi. 
It  was  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
antiquaries  whether  this  tomb  was 
placed  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
Servius  Tulliusj  it  is  now  admitted 
that  it  stood  without,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  12  tables,  that 
all  tombs  should  be  outside  the  city 
gates,  and  that  it  was  close  to  the  an- 
cient Porta  Ratumena,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  Campus  Martius  to  the 
Forum.  It  is  a  massive  quadrangular 
building  of  2  stories,  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  constructed  of  travertine.  The 
upper  story  is  decorated  with  4  pilas- 
ters diminishing  towards  the  capitals: 
part  of  the  entablature  and  ornamented 
frieze  are  still  standing.  In  the  centre 
is  a  niche  or  doorway,  with  a  moulded 
architrave.  On  the  pedestal  is  an  in- 
scription recording  that  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  was  given  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  and  by  order  of  the  people 

(SENATVS  CONSVLTO  POPVLIQVE  JVSSV) 

to  erect  on  it  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Pobli- 
cius  Bibulus,  the  plebeian  sedile,  and  his 
posterity,  ''honoris  virtutisque  cads- 
SA."  This  tomb  cannot  be  much  less 
than  2000  years  old.  A  portion  of  a 
similar  inscription  exists  on  another 
iace  of  the  monument,  partly  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  adjoining  house. 

Nearly  opposite,  in  the  same  street, 
are  the  remains  of  another  sepulchre, 
called,  without  any  kind  of  reason, 
the  Tomb  of  the  Cktndian  Family,  It 
is  now  a  huge  shapeless  ruin ;  but 
some  subterranean  vaults  under  the 
modem  dwelling  are  still  visible,  which 
evidently  belonged  to  a  tomb.  The 
Flaminian  Way  (a  portion  of  which  has 
been  laid  bare  in  levelling  the  street) 
passed  between  these  two  tombs  in  its 
course  to  the  Forum. 

Tomh  of  Cacilia  Metella,  about  2  m. 
from  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  3  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Capena,  erected  more  than  19 
centuries  ago  to  the  memory  of  Csecilia 
Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus,  and 
daughter  of  Quintus  Cscilius  Metellus, 
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who  obtained  the  name  of  Creticus 
for  his  conquest  of  Crete,  B.C.  68.  This 
noble  mausoleum  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served monuments  about  Rome,  and  so 
great  is  the  solidity  of  its  construction 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  built 
for  eternity.  It  stands  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  remarkable  stream  of  lava, 
which  has  proceeded  from  an  eruption 
at  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills  near 
Marino.  A  circular  tower,  nearly  70 
feet  in  diameter,  rests  on  a  quadran- 
gular basement.  This  basement  is  com- 
posed of  rubble-work,  consisting  of 
small  fragments  of  lava  and  of  brick, 
united  by  a  cement  formed  of  lime 
and  Pozzolana,  strengthened  by  large 
square  key-stones  of  travertine,  which 
project  at  intervals  from  the  mass. 
The  external  coaUng  was  stripped  at 
various  times  for  making  lime,  and 
Clement  XII.  removed  the  larger 
masses  to  construct  the  fountain  of 
Trevi.  The  circular  part  of  the  tomb 
is  coated  with  magnificent  blocks  of 
the  finest  travertine,  fitted  together 
with  great  precision.  It  has  a  beautiful 
frieze  and  cornice,  over  which  a  conical 
roof  is  supposed  to  have  risen.  The 
battlements  which  have  usurped  its 
place  were  built  by  Boniface  VIII.  in 
the  13th  century,  when  the  tomb  was 
converted  into  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  his  familv,  the  Caetanis.  The  frieze 
is  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  in  white 
marble,  representing  festoons  alternat- 
ing with  bulls'  heads,  from  which  the 
tower  probably  obtained  the  modem 
name  of  "  Capo  di  Bove."  On  a  marble 
panel  below  the  frieze,  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  Via  Appia,  is  the  inscrip- 
tion :— CAECrUAE — Q.     CBETICI   .   F. — 

METELLAE .  CRA8SI. — Immediately  over 
the  inscription  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting a  trophy;  on  one  side  is  a 
figure  of  Victory  writing  upon  a  shield; 
underneath  is  a  captive  bound,  in  a 
sitting  posture :  the  figures  on  the  op- 
posite side  have  been  effaced.  The 
interior  contains  a  plain  circular  cham- 
ber, lined  with  brick,  contracting  as  it 
ascends ;  the  diameter  of  this  chamber 
is  about  15  ft. ;  the  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble,  now  standing  in  the 
court  of  the  Famese  Palace,  is  stated 
on"  doubtful  authority  to  have  been 


found  in  it;  the  roof  has  entirely 
disappeared,  but  the  inclination  of  the 
stonework  shows  that  it  was  conical. 
Lord  Byron's  description  of  this 
tomb,  in  the  fourth  canto  of  *  Childe 
Harold,'  is  one  of  those  eloquent 
bursts  of  feeling  which  appeal  irre- 
sistibly to  the  heart.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  interest  with 
which  the  genius  of  our  great  poet 
has  invested  the  monuments  of  Rome, 
even  to  the  most  indifferent  of  English 
travellers ;  and  there  are  few  who  will 
not  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
"  the  voice  of  Marius  could  not  sound 
more  deep  and  solemn  among  the 
ruined  arches  of  Carthage,  than  the 
strains  of  the  pilgrim  amid  the  broken 
shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  sub- 
duer." 

**  There  U  a  stem  roand  tower  of  other  days, 
Finn  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  Mone. 
Such  OS  an  army's  "bafDed  strength  delays. 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone. 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all   by    tJme  o'er- 

thrown ;  — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  iu 

cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid?— A  woman's 

grave. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?   Was  she  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Worthy  a  king's— or  more— a  Roman's  bed? 
What  race  of  chieft  and  heroes  did  she  bear  f    \ 
What  daughter  of  her  besuties  was  the  heir  i   ' 
How  lived— how  loved— how  died  she  ?     Was 
she  not  i 

So  honour'd— and  conspicuously  there,  ' 

Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  ? 


Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be.  boir'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  t^unb  i 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dusf,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favouritet^early  death  ;  yet 

shed  ' 

A  sunset  diarm  around  her,  and  illume  i 

With  hectic  light  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  I 

red.  j 

Perchance  she  died  In  age— surviving  all. 
Charms,  kindred,  children— with  the  silver  pray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  migjht  yet  recalU      j 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed  I 
By  Rome— but  whltherwould  OoiOectare  sirajl 
Thus  much  alone  wc  know— Metella  died,    "    ' 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :  behold  his  lov&  i 
or  priiift  I "  •      I 
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Adjoining  the  tomb  are  the  extensive 
niiiis  of  the  Caetani  fortress.  As  early 
85  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the 
Sarelii  family  had  converted  the  ruin 
iato  a  stronghold ;  the  Caetanis,  before 
the  close  of  the  same  century,  obtained 
possession  of  it,  and  built  those  towers 
and  battlemented  walls  which  now 
form,  from  many  points  of  view,  a 
min  scarcely  less  picturesque  than  the 
massive  tomb  itself.  Their  armorial 
bearings  are  still  visible  on  the  walls. 
The  ruined  chapel,  with  its  pointed 
windows,  bears  a  resemblance  to  many 
English  churches  of  the  same  period. 
It  was  founded  in  1296  by  the  Cae- 
tanis,  who  seem  to  have  converted 
the  locality  into  a  colony  of  their 
dependants.  On  a  wall  adjoining  the 
monument  of  C.  Metella  are  some 
fragments  of  2  marble  tombs,  disco- 
vered in  1 824,  belonging  to  Q.  Granicus 
Labeo,  the  Trib.  MU.  of  the  3rd  Le- 
gion, and  of  a  certain  T.  Crustidius. 
The  pavement  of  the  Appian  Way, 
which  is  remarkably  perfect  at  this 
Fpot,  was  laid  open  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  subterranean  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  fortress  to  a  catacomb, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  Caetanis.  A  short  way 
on  the  1.  beyond  this  tomb  are  the  quar- 
ries of  lava  which  have  furnished  a 
large  proportion  of  the  paving-stones 
of  ancient  and  modern  Rome.  The  lava 
of  Capo  di  Bove,  the  silex  of  Pliny,  a 
Tery  different  substance  from  the 
iilex  of  the  modems,  is  celebrated 
among  mineralogists  as  containing 
many  interesting  minerals— Mellilite, 
Breislakite,  Pseudo-Nepheline,  Comp- 
tonite,  Gismondite,  &o. :  of  which  the 
scientific  traveller  may  see  some  fine 
specimens  at  Rome  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Sapienza  (see  p.  304). 

Ptfranid  of  Oiim  Cestim,  the  only 
sepulchral  pyramid  in  Rome,  situated 
close  to  the  Porta  di  Sari  Paolo.  The 
spot  is  well  known  to  every  English 
traveller  as  being  near  to  the  last 
resting-place  of  so  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  Protestant  burial-ground. 
The  monument  is  partly  within  and 
partly  without  the  wall  of  Aurelian, 
▼ho  included  it  in  his  line  of  fortifi- 
cations.    It  is  a  massive  pyramid  of 


I  brick  and  tufa  in  the  centre,  covered 
with  slabs  of  white  marble  from  the 
base  to  the  summit.  It  stands  on  a 
sijuare  basement  of  travertine  3  feet 
high.  The  height  of  the  monument 
is  114  feet,  the  length  of  each  side 
at  the  base  90.  In  the  centre  is  a 
small  chamber,  13  feet  long,  the  stuc- 
coed sides  and  ceiling  of  which  are 
covered  with  arabesques,  which  were 
first  brought  to  light  by  Ottavio 
Falconieri,  and  described  by  him  in 
a  dissertation  annexed  to  the  work 
of  Nardini.  These  arabesques  ex- 
cited great  interest  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  paintings  at  Pompeii; 
they  still  retain  their  original  bright- 
ness of  colour,  though  somewhat  in- 
jured by  the  damp  and  the  smoke  of 
torches,  and  represent  4  female  figures 
with  vases  and  candelabra.  The  en- 
trance is  on  the  side  of  the  cemetery. 
[The  key  to  this  chamber  is  kept  by 
the  custode  of  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  close  by.]  At  2  of  the  angles 
are  fluted  columns  of  white  marble,  of 
the  Doric  order,  discovered  during  the 
excavations  of  1663.  At  the  other 
angles  2  pedestals  with  inscriptions 
were  found,  which  are  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol.  On 
one  of  them  was  a  bronze  foot,  also 
in  the  same  museum,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  a  statue  of  Caius 
Cestius.  The  inscriptions  relate  to  the 
completion  of  the  Pyramid  by  the  exe- 
cutors of  C.  Cestius,  two  of  whom  bore 
names  well  known  in  the  time  of  Au^s- 
tus  —  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus 
and  L.  Junius  Silanus.  There  are  2 
ancient  inscriptions  on  the  monument ; 
the  first,  in  letters  of  large  size,  is 
repeated    on    the     eastern    side:— c. 

CESTIUS.    I<.    p.    POB.    EPVIX).    PR.    TB. 

PL.— VII.  viR.  EPVLONVM.  The  other  is 
on  the  front  facing  the  road  to  Ostia :  it 
records  the  completion  of  the  pyramid 
in  330  days :  the  letters  are  consider- 
ably smaUer  than  those  of  the  former 
inscription : — opvs  .  absolvtvm  .  ex  . 

TESTAMENT©  .  DIEBVS  .  CCCXXX. — ARBI- 
TRATV  .  —  PONTI    .  P.  F.  CLA  .  MELAE  . 

HEBEDI8  .  ET  .  POTHi  .  L.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  and, 
as  shown  by  the  inscriptions,  was 
completed    in  330  days  by  his  heir, 
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Pontius  Mela,  and  his  freedman  Pothus ;  I 
C  Cestius  was  of  the  Poblician  tribe,  a 
praetor,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
one  of  the  7  epulones,  appointed  to 
prepare  the  banquets  of  the  gods  at 
public  solemnities.  He  was  probably 
the  person  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
letter  to  Atticus  from  Ephesus,  and  in 
his  oration  for  Flaccus.  In  the  17th 
century  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was 
buried  under  16  feet  of  soil.  It  was 
cleared  and  restored  in  1663  hj  Alex- 
ander VII.,  as  recorded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion placed  beneath  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  was  laid  open  towards  the 
Via  Ostiense  by  Gregory  XVI.  a  few 
years  ago. 

Tomb  of  St,  Constantia^  beyond  the 
Porta  Pia,  near  the  church  of  S.  Ag- 
nese :  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great 
to  contain  the  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  porphyry,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  in  which  the  ashes  of  his 
daughter  were  deposited.  The  tomb 
is  a  circular  building,  decorated  with 
mosaics.  It  was  supposed  by  the  older 
antiquaries  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  a  baptistery  for  the  church 
of  S.  Agnese.  It  had  also  been  consi- 
dered to  be  older  than  the  time  of 
Constantine,  chiefly  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  capitals  of  the  double 
Corinthian  columns  which  support  the 
dome.  But  the  architecture  is  not 
sufficientljr  pure  to  give  much  weight 
to  this  opinion.  The  construction  and 
style  of  the  edifice  seem  conclusively 
to  indicate  the  decline  of  art  under 
Constantine,  to  whose  time  the  building 
is  no  doubt  correctly  referred.  It  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  Alexan- 
der IV.  in  the  Uth  century  (for  a 
description  of  which  see  p.  155.) 

Tomb  of  the  Empress  St.  Helena,  Ij  m. 
beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via 
Lablcana,  leading  to  Colonna.  It  is 
now  called  the  Torre  Pignattara,  from 
the  pignatte,  or  earthen  pots,  which 
are  seen  in  the  construction  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls.  The  tradition 
of  the  Church  has  pointed  out  this  ruin 
as  the  mausoleum  of  the  empress  He- 
lena, mother  of  Constantine,  who  died 
in  Palestine  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
whilst  by  some  it  has  been  described 
as  the  chui'ch  raised  by  Constantine 


to  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  whose 
cemetery  or  catacomb  lies  beneath. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  one 
of  the  large  porphyry  sarcophagi 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross  at 
the  Vatican  was  removed  from  it 
by  Anastatius  IV.,  and  deposited 
in  the  Lateran  Basilica,  from  where 
it  was  transferred  to  the  museum  by 
Pius  VI.  The  remains  now  visible 
are  those  of  a  large  circular  hall,  with 
walls  of  great  thickness.  In  the  inte- 
rior are  8  circular  recesses.  From 
inscriptions  found  here  it  appears 
that  the  spot  was  either  the  camp  or 
the  cemetery  of  theEquites  ^ngulares, 
from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  century  of 
our  era.  One  of  these  inscriptions,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  with  a  curious 
bas-relief  of  a  knight  and  his  page, 
bears  the  name  of  Aug.  Claudius  Vi- 
runus,  "  Nat.  Noric,"  supposed  by 
Cluverius  to  have  been  an  ancestor 
of  the  existing  German  familj  of 
Volckmark.  A  farmhouse,  and  a  ch. 
dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinns. 
have  been  built  in  the  interior  of  the 
ruined  edifice.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  the  sacristy  to  the  catacombs  of 
these  saints  beneath.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther  on  the  road,  m  the  Yi-jrv\ 
dol  Grande^  has  been  recently  discovered 
an  interesting  Catacomb,  to  which 
the  name  of  St.  Helena  has  been  ^ven. 
The  Maitsoleitm  of  Hadrian,  now 
the  Castle  of  St.  Augelo,  the  great 
Papal  fortress  of  Rome.  Tliis  massive 
edifice  was  erected  by  Hadrian  about 
A.D.  130,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
within  the  gardens  of  Domitia,  the 
aunt  of  Nero.  The  idea  was  proba- 
bly suggested  by  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  which  stood  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  the  last  imperial 
niche  in  which  having  been  occupied 
by  the  ashes  of  Nerva,  rendered  another 
necessary. 

*'  Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  Ugfa , 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles. 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  tfjivHl'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Xfle'A 
Enormous  mudeU  doum'd  the  artist's  tolls 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth. 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  domel    Hov 

smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth. 

To  view  the  huge  design  which  spnuig  from 
such  a  birth  f" 
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The  tomb  was  probably  completed  by 
Astoninns  Pius,  who  remoTed  the 
ashes  of  Hadrian  from  Puteoli,  where 
thej  had  been  dei)06ited  in  a  temporary 
sepolchre.  Hadrian  died  at  BaisB,  but 
we  know  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cas- 
lins  that  he  was  interred  near  the  iEUan 
bridge,  in  a  tomb  which  he  had  himself 
erected ;  his  remains  were  therefore  de- 
posited here.  After  the  time  of  Hadrian 
It  became  the  sepulchre  of  Lucius  Verus 
and  the  Antonines,  and  of  many  of  their 
successors  downtothetimeof  Septimius 
Severus.  The  ashes  of  Antoninus  Pius 
were  deposited  here  A.D.  161 ;  of  Mar- 
cas  AureHus,  180 ;  of  Commodus,  192 ; 
and  of  Septimius  Severus,  211.  It  is 
a  massive  circular  tower,  987  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, cased  on  the  outside  with 
hage  rectangular  courses  of  peperino, 
and  standing  on  a  square  basement, 
each  side  of  which  is  247  ft.  in  length. 
ProcopinSy  who  saw  it  in  the  6th  cen- 
tory,  before  it  was  despoiled,  is  the 
oldest  writer  by  whom  it  is  described. 
His  description  still  affords  a  better 
idea  of  the  original  structure  than  any 
conjectural  restorations.  "  It  is  built," 
he  says,  "of  Parian  marble;  the 
square  blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other 
without  any  cement.  It  has  4  equal 
ndes,  each  a  stone's-throw  in  length. 
In  height  it  rises  above  the  walls  of 
the  city.  On  the  summit  are  statues 
of  men  and  horses,  of  admirable  work- 
manship, in  Parian  marble."  He  goes 
on  to  state  that  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  fortress  considerably  before  his 
time,  but  without  injury  to  the  decora* 
tions ;  and  he  tells  us  that  in  the  sub* 
sequent  wars  against  the  Goths  the 
statues  were  torn  from  their  pedestals 
by  the  besieged,  and  hurled  down  upon 
their  assailants.  Its  first  conversion 
bto  a  fortress  dates  probably  from 
the  time  of  Honorius,  about  a.d.  423. 
In  the  wars  of  Justinian  we  know  that 
it  was  successively  held  by  the  Goths 
and  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  at  length 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Ex- 
archs, and  became  their  citadel  in 
Rome.  At  the  close  of  the  6th  century, 
accordingtotheChurch  tradition,  while 
Gregorr  the  Great  was  engaged  in  a 
procession  to  St.  Peter's  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  up  a  solemn  service  to 


avert  the  pestilence  which  followed 
the  inundation  of  .589,  the  Archangel 
Michael  appeared  to  him  standing  on 
the  summit  of  the  fortress,  in  the  act 
of  sheathing  his  sword,  to  signify  that 
the  plague  was  stayed.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  event  the  pope  erected  a 
chapel  on  the  summit,  wnich  was  sub- 
sequently superseded  by  a  statue  of  the 
archangel.  The  name  of  St.  Angelo 
was  derived  from  this  circumstance, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
applied  for  several  centuries  after 
the  event.  In  the  10th  centunr  the 
mausoleum  was  the  fortress  of  Maro- 
zia,  and  the  scene  of  many  of  those 
events  which  have  rendered  her  name 
and  that  of  her  mother  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Count  Alberic  of  Tusculum 
and  mistress  of  Pope  John  X.,  so 
disreputably  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  that  troubled  period.  John  XII., 
the  grandson  of  the  latter,  about  a.d. 
960,  was  the  first  pope  who  occupied  it 
as  a  place  of  military  strength.  In  985  it 
was  seized  by  Crescentius  Nomentanus, 
the  consul,  who  increased  the  fortifica- 
tions to  defend  himself  against  the 
emperor  Otho  III.,  who  had  marched 
an  army  into  Rome  in  defence  of  the 
pope.  From  this  personage  it  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Castellum  Crescen- 
tii,  under  which  it  is  described  by 
several  old  writers.  The  history  of 
the  fortress  from  this  time  would  be 
little  less  than  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  Borne  through  the  troubles 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  that  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries  it  was  held  by  the 
Orsinis.  >  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reduced  to  its  present  form  .in  1378, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  French 
cardinals  who  opposed  the  election  of 
Urban  VL  Boniface  IX.  repaired  the 
fortress,  and  Alexander  VI.  about  the 
year  1500  i^ised  the  upper  part,  and 
strengthened  the  base  by  erecting  the 
bulwark  of  travertine  between  it 
and  the  bridge  ;  he  completed  the  co- 
vered gallery  which  leads  from  the 
castle  to  the  Vatican,  be^n  by  John 
XXIII.  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Leonine  walls.  Urban  VIII.,  in  1644, 
constructed  the  outworks  of  the  fortress 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
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pleted  the  fortifications  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  cannon  made  with  the 
bronze  stripped  from  the  roof  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
building,  forming  the  circular  mass 
below  the  brickwork,  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  additions 
of  the  popes.  All  the  upper  part  is 
modern.  The  ancient  quadrangular 
basement  was  laid  bare  on  one  side  in 
1825,  and  found  to  consist  of  blocks  of 
peperino  mixed  with  brickwork.  About 
the  same  time  the  original  entrance 
facing  the  bridge  was  laid  open,  and  esc- 
cavations  were  commenced  in  the  in- 
terior, which  were  attended  with  very 
interesting  results.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  immense  mass  contained  in  the 
centre  a  large  square  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, to  which  led  a  high  and  wide 
winding  corridor  from  a  species  of 
atrium  opposite  the  entrance,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  the  visitor 
IS  now  enabled  to  examine.  This 
spiral  corridor — which  we  now  descend 
with  the  aid  of  torches  from  a  door 
leading  out  of  the  modern  staircase — is 
30  feet  high  and  11  feet  wide,  built  of 
brick  in  the  verjr  best  style,  and  still  re- 
tains traces  of  its  marble  facing  and 
some  fragments  of  the  white  mosaic  with 
which  it  was  paved.  It  runs  entirely 
round  the  building,  or  parallel  to  the 
whole  extent  of  its  outer  walls.  It  was 
lighted  by  two  perpendicular  pvramidal 
apertures,  which  serve  to  show  the 
enormous  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
entrance  was  a  massive  and  very  lofty 
arch  of  travertine,  opening  towards 
the  iBlian  bridge,  but  now  blocked 
up.  Opposite  this  doorway  is  a  niche 
which  contained  the  colossal  bust  of 
Hadrian;  now  in  the  Rotonda  at  the 
Vatican  Museum.  The  sepulchral 
chamber,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  mausoleum ;  the 
largest  niche  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  urn  which  enclosed  the 
ashes  of  Hadrian,  whilst  those  of  his 
successors  were  placed  in  the  others. 
It  is  lighted  by  two  windows  per- 
forated in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  ; 
the  modern  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  edifice  pass  over  it.  Exca- 
vations have  laid  open  a  portion  of 
the    ancient    level,    and   the    lateral 


niches  are  seen  by  descending  into 
the  cells  beneath  the  steps.  The 
workmanship  is  of  the  best  kind :  the 
immense  blocks  of  peperino  are  fitted 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  yet  the 
holes  in  the  walls,  and  the  omameuts 
discovered  during  the  excavations, 
prove  that  they  were  covered  with 
marble.  Among  the  other  objects 
found  at  various  times  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Moles  Hadriani  are  the 
large  granite  sarcophagus  in  Uie  bap- 
tistery at  St.  Peter's;  the  Barberini 
Faun,  now  at  Municli;  the  Dancing 
Faun,  in  the  Florence  Gallery ;  and  the 
porphyry  urn,  removed  by  Innocent  II. 
to  the  LAteran,  for  his  own  tomb. 
Some  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of 
the  Antonines  existed  until  the  time 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  by  whom  they  were 
removed,  and  the  marble  on  which 
they  were  engraved  cut  up  to  decorate 
the  chapel  of  St.  Gregory  m  St.  Peter's. 
In  the  modern  part  of  the  building,  the 
saloon,  painted  in  fresco  by  Pieiino 
del  Vaga,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Its 
roof  is  decorated  with  elegant  ara- 
besques and  ornaments  in  stucco ;  on 
the  walls  are  represented  battle-scenes, 
painted  by  Sicciohnte;  on  that  upon 
the  right  on  entering  is  the  portrait 
of  P.  del  Vaga.  Ascending  higher 
is  the  square  saloon,  now  converted 
into  a  barrack-room,  ornamented  with 
frescoes  and  stucco  reliefs  by  Giuiio 
Romano;  the  latter  are  very  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  the  paintings  of 
sea-nymphs,  although  both  have  suf- 
ered  greatly  from  neglect.  Open- 
ing out  of  this  hall  is  a  circular 
apartment  surrounded  by  presses, 
in  which  were  once  preserved  the 
secret  archives  of  the  Vatican.  In 
the  centre  stands  a  huge  iron-bound 
chest,  which  contained  ti&e  papal  trea- 
sures when  the  pope  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Ascending  still  higher  are  several  aark 
and  dismal  cells :  one  larger  than  the 
rest  contains  a  great  number  of  oil- 
jars,  and  is  supposed  to  have  served  as 
a  store  for  that  commodity ,  whilst 
others  will  have  it  that  the  oil  pre- 
served here  was  heated  and  used  as  a 
means  of  defence  by  bein^  poured  on 
the  assailants.     Near  this  are  some 
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small  cells  eTidently  used  to  contain 
criminals,  in  one  of  which  the  custode 
viJJ  have  it  that  Beatrice  Cenci  was 
confined — ^more  probably  her  brothers. 
A  vinding  stair  now  leads  to  the  plat- 
form on  the  summit,  from  which  the 
TJew  over  the  city,  and  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  Campagna,  is  very  fine. 
There  is  no  point  from  which  the 
gigantic  mass  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican  is  seen  to  more  advantage. 
The  bronze  statue  of  the  archangel 
was  cast  by  the  Flemish  sculptor 
Wenschefeld,  for  Benedict  XIV.,  to 
replace  one  in  marble  by  Raffaele 
da  MoDtelupo,  a  poor  work,  now  pre- 
served iu  a  niche  at  the  top  of  the 
^eat  sturs.  The  celebrated  girandola 
IS  no  longer  displayed  from  this  castle 
at  Easter,  and  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of 
Jane;  it  was  the  grandest  exhibition 
of  fireworks  in  the  world:  since  the 
occupation  of  the  Castle  of  St.  An^elo 
by  the  Papal  artillery,  it  is  exhibited 
on  the  Janiculum,  in  front  of  the 
Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.  The 
strength  of  the  castle  as  a  military 
position  is  by  no  means  remarkable; 
It  is  considered  by  engineers  to  be 
quite  incapable  of  any  long  defence 
against  the  improved  system  of  modern 
warfare.  It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
permission  to  see  the  intenor  of  the 
castle  from  the  general  commanding 
the  phce  at  Rome,  whose  office  is  in 
the  Piazza  Golonna,  near  the  Military 
Clnb,  which  is  always  obligingly 
jrranted  on  making  a  written  applica- 
tion. 

TotfA  of  Plauiws,  noticed  in  the  ex- 
cursion to  TivoU  (see  p.  368^. 

Tomb  of  the  Nasos,  Of  this  interest- 
ing sepulchral  monument  of  the  family 
of  Ovid  very  little  now  remains  ;  it  was 
discovered  in  1674,  and  described  by 
Santi  Bartoli  and  Bellori,  who  have 
lackily  left  careful  drawings  of  its 
pamtings,  in  their  Piciurcs  AntiqucB,  It 
is  situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  be- 
yond the  fifth  mile,  a  short  way 
before  reaching  the  modern  Casale  di 
Orotta  Bossa,  Partly  excavated  in  the 
sides  of  the  tufa  rock  which  forms 
the  escarpment  on  the  I.  of  the  road, 
it  had  a  Doric  front,  surmounted  by  a 


pediment  in  masonry^  facing  the  road. 
The  interior,  elegantly  decorated,  con- 
tained inscriptions  to  Quintus  Ambro- 
sius  Naso,  to  his  wife  and  freedmen. 
The  paintings  represented  a  poet  con- 
ducted by  Mercury  to  the  Elysian 
Fields,  supposed  to  be  Ovid,  and  several 
subjects  from  his  Metamorphoses; 
hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this 
was  the  last  resting-place  of  one 
of  his  collateral  descendants  (see  p. 
432). 

Tomh  of  the  Scipios^  in  a  vineyard 
near,  and  before  reaching,  the  Porta 
S.  Sebastiano,  on  the  left  of  the  Ap- 
pian,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  historic- 
ally interesting  of  all  the  tombs  yet 
discovered.  In  1616  an  inscription  on 
a  slab  of  Alban  stone,  now  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  Barberini  library,  was 
discovered  on  this  spot,  bearing  the 
name  of  Lucius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio 
Barbatas,  consul  in  A.u.c.  495,  as 
founder  of  the  temple  of  the  Tempests, 
after  his  conquest  of  Corsica.  At  that 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  tomb 
was  situated  on  another  part  of  the 
Appian,  and  Maffei  and  other  §nti* 
quaries  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  inscription  a  forgery.  In  17S0 
another  inscription  was  dug  up  acci- 
dentally near  the  same  spot,  which  left 
no  doubt  that  the  sepulchre  of  the 
illustrious  family  was  not  far  distant. 
Further  excavations  were  commenced, 
and  the  tomb  and  its  contents  were 
brought  to  light,  after  having  been 
undisturbed  for  upwards  of  one-and- 
twenty  centuries.  Several  recesses  or 
chambers  were  discovered,  irregularly 
excavated  in  the  tufa,  with  a  sarco- 
phagus and  numerous  inscriptions.  The 
ancient  entrance  was  towards  a  cross 
road  leading  from  the  Appian  to  the 
Via  Latina :  it  has  a  solid  arch  of  1 1 
blocks  of  peperino,  resting  on  half- 
columns  of  the  same  material,  and  sup- 
porting a  plain  cornice  moulding.  Upon 
this  rests  the  base  of  a  Doric  column, 
indicating  either  a  second  story,  or  that 
it  was  surmounted  by  an  entablature.  In 
one  of  the  larger  chambers  was  found 
the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  pepe- 
rino, bearing  the  name  of  L.  Scipio 
Barbatus,  now  in  the  Vatican.    The 
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chambers  at  present  contain  nothing  be- 
yond copies  of  the  inscriptions  attached 
to  the  different  recesses  in  the  place  of 
the  originals,  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vatican,  together  with 
a  laurelled  bust,  long  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  poet  Ennius. 
*'  The  Sclpios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepnlcfareB  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers."         Childt  Harold, 

In  one  part  of  the  sepulchral  excavations 
additions  of  brickwork  may  be  recognis- 
ed, with  some  works  of  a  later  period. 
The  members  of  the  Scipio  family  in- 
terred here,  and  of  whom  inscriptions 
have  been  found,  were  Lucius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  and  his  son  Lucius  Corne- 
lius, who,  being  Consul,  conquered 
Corsica;  of  Aulla  Cornelia,  wife  of 
Gneius  Scipio  Hispallus;  of  a  son 
of  Scipio  Africanus;  of  Lucius  Coi^ 
nelius,  son  of  Sc.  Asiaticus ;  of  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Hispallus ;  and  of  his  son 
Lucius  Cornelius.  Several  inscriptions 
bearing  the  names  of  persons  of  the 
great  consular  families  of  the  Comelii, 
Cossi,  and  Lentuli  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, and  are  considered  to  have 
been  interred  here  when  the  family  of 
the  Scipios  became  extinct.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Scipio  Africanus 
was  buried  at  Liternum,  where  he  died ; 
but  we  know  from  Livy  that  his  statue, 
with  those  of  Lucius  S(upio  and  Ennius, 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  family 
mausoleum  at  Rome. 

Tombs  on  the  Appian, — As  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  on  the  Via  Appia  will 
be  described  in  our  Section  of  Excur- 
sions about  Rome  (see  p.  359),  we  shall 
only  notice  those  near  the  gates.  Of 
all  the  approaches  to  Rome,  the  Via 
Appia  was  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  which  lined  the  road, 
like  those  which  we  see  in  the  Street 
of  the  Tombs  at  Pompeii.  Many 
of  them  are  now  nameless  masses 
of  brickwork.  The  most  important 
tombs  upon  the  Appian,  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  were  those  of  the 
Scipios,  the  Metelli,  the  Servilii,  Ca- 
latinus,  &c.  In  his  Tusculan  Dis- 
putations Cicero  alludes  to  them  in 
the  following  passage:— "  When  you 
go  out  of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  see 


the  tombs  of  Calatinus,  the  Scipios, 
the  Servilii,  and  the  Metelli,  can 
you  consider  their  inmates  unhappy  T* 
The  only  one  of  these  four  yet  dis- 
covered with  any  degree  of  certainty 
is  that  of  the  Scipios.  On  each  side  of 
the  road  are  several  ruins  of  minor 
tombs  of  which  nothing  b  known, 
and  no  light  probably  will  now  be 
thrown  upon  them.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, close  to  the  classical  stream,  which 
still  retains  the  name  of  the  "brevis- 
simus  Almo,"  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  Tomb  of  Priscilla,  the  wife 
of  Abascantius.  The  high  ruin  ncarlj 
opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Priscilla, 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Geta. 
Near  the  ch.  of  Domine  quo  Vadis 
are  the  remains  of  another  tomb,  long 
considered  to  be  that  of  the  Scipios 
before  the  real  sepulchre  was  dis- 
covered. It  is  surmounted  by  a  round 
tower  of  the  middle  ages.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  circular  building  faced 
with  travertine,  and  stands  on  a  square 
basement.  It  had  12  niches  for  statues 
and  a  circular  roof.  About  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  is 
a  massive  ruin  called  the  Jhrnb  of  Ho- 
ratia ;  the  Style  of  construction  and  the 
fragments  of  marble  and  ornaments 
which  have  been  found  near  it  show 
that  it  was  of  the  imperial  period. 

Tomb  €f  the  fam,Uy  of  the  SemproniL 
—  This  very  interesting  fhigment 
was  discovered  in  1864,  In  lowering 
the  western  ascent  to  the  Quirinal, 
the  Via  della  Dataria,  which  leads 
from  the  Piazza  de'  Trevi  to  the 
Pope's  Palace  on  Monte  Cavallo.  It 
is  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface,  and  covered  by  extensive  con- 
structions of  the  Empire  of  two  distinct 
periods,  the  latest  belonging  probably 
to  the  Portico  of  Constantine,  and  by 
an  ancient  road,  with  its  pavement  in 
blocks  of  lava.  The  ruin  consists  of 
a  nuissive  £&9ade  or  wall  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  travertine,  in  finely  adapted 
courses,  pierced  with  a  handsome  arch, 
and  surmounted  by  a  cornice  on  which 
are  sculptured  palm-branches,  and  in 
elegantly-formed  letters  this  inscrip- 
tion :— CN.  8EMPRONIVB  .  C.  P.  ROM.- 
8EHPBONIA  CN.   F.  80ROR.  LARdA  .  W. 
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'or  MV.)  ffOP  MUKATn')  F.  MATER  IF,— 

vhich  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  des- 
tination. Judging  from  the  form  of 
the  letters  and  Uie  general  style  of 
the  monnment,  it  must  have  been 
erected  in  the  last  century  of  the 
fiepublic,  and,  like  that  of  Bibulus  on 
the  Capitoline  (p.  67),  marked  the 
limits  of  the  Servian  Wall  on  the  W. 
declivity  of  the  Quirinal  hill  and  the 
position  of  the  Porta  Sanqualis,  which 
fed  into  the  republican  city  fit)m  the 
Campos  Martius.  The  tomb  had  evi- 
dently been  rifled,  as  no  other  portion 
of  it  remains  except  the  facing  or  front. 
With  reference  to  the  modem  build- 
ings, it  18  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Casema  of  Sta.  Felice,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  ascent,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  from  the  great  entrance  to 
the  Pal.  della  Dataria.  (This  tomb  is 
now  covered  up,  but  can  be  seen  from 
the  neighbouring  barracks  of  San 
Felice.)  A  little  higher  up  the  hill  was 
a  fine  fragment  of  a  massive  wall  built 
of  blocks  of  tu€Ea,  probably  a  portion 
of  that  of  Servius  TuUius,  upon  which 
rested  the  substructions  in  rubble  work 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  erected  by 
Aorelian,  remarkable  for  their  extent 
and  extreme  solidity,  and  extending 
Qiider  the  Pope*8  stables,  the  ch.  of  S. 
Silvestro,  and  the  Colonna  Gardens. 

Tomba  on  the  Via  Latina, — Amongst 
the  most  recent  and  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
none  are  more  interesting  than  that  of 
these  sepulchral  chambers. 

Those  who  have  travelled  from  Rome 
to  Albano  by  the  modem  carriage- 
road  will  have  remarked  how  the  line 
of  sepulchres  which  bordered  the  Via 
Latina,  and  marks  its  direction,  crosses 
the  modem  road  diagonally  at  the 
2nd  milestone  cm  the  v  ia  Appia  Nova, 
and  in  the  direction  of  Frascati  and 
Tuscnlum.  The  farm  on  the  1.  of  the 
road  here,  and  extending  to  the  arches 
iif  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  is  the 
Tenuta  of  the  Arco  Travertino  del 
Corvo  —  the  first  designation  derived 
from  one  of  the  large  arches  of 
the  aqueduct,  which  are  built  of 
travertine,  under  which  the  Via 
Latina  passed;    the  second  supposed 


to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Corvinus,  a 
Roman  family  who  had  possessions, 
as  appears  from  inscriptions  disco- 
vered hereabouts.  In  the  course  of 
1859  an  enterprising  searcher  after 
antiquities,  Signer  Fortunati,  seeing 
that  this  district  had  not  been  exca- 
vated in  modern  times,  set  about  the 
work  at  his  own  risk  and  cost,  the  first 
result  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  the 
basilica  of  St.  Stephen's,  mentioned  else- 
where  (p.  399),  and  of  extensive  sub- 
structions of  a  Roman  villa  of  the  family 
of  the  Servilii  originally,  and  which  in 
later  times  belonged  to  thatof  the  Asinii. 
Here  were  found  some  good  specimens 
of  sculpture  of  the  times  of  Commodus, 
and  numerous  coins.  Following  up 
his  researches,  Sig.  F.  soon  after  came 
on  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Latina, 
lined,  as  the  other  great  highways  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  with  sepulchral 
monuments.  The  road  itself  consists 
as  usual  of  polygonal  blocks  of  lava, 
much  worn,  with  a  wide  footway, 
evidently  of  the  Lower  Empire,  judg- 
ing from  the  careless  manner  of  its 
construction  and  the  materials  em- 
ployed. On  each  side  are  situated 
two  interesting  tombs ;  that  on  the 
rt.  preceded  by  a  tetrastyle  portico 
facing  the  road,  followed  by  an  atrium 
and  triclinium  paved  in  mosaic,  from 
which  led  a  double  fight  of  steps 
descending  into  the  funereal  vaults, 
which  consisted  of  two  large  cham- 
bers: the  outer  one,  which  has  been 
much  injured,  has  a  large  niche  con- 
taiuing  a  very  mutilated  marble  sarco- 
phagus; the  inner  one  is  an  oblong 
chamber  15  ft.  long,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  covered  with  well-preserved  bas- 
reliefs  in  stucco,  in  square  and  circu- 
lar compartments,  representing  nymphs 
riding  on  winged  and  sea  monsters, 
nereids,  &c.  The  side  walls  and  floor 
were  covered  with  marble  slabs,  of 
which  a  portion  still  remains  in  situ  ; 
whilst  around  were  placed  several  se- 
pulchral sarcophagi  which  were  bas- 
reliefs  of  excellent  sculpture.  These 
sepulchitd  chambers  are  considerably 
below  the  level  of  the  Via  Latina; 
the  last  was  surmounted  probably  by 
a  monument  similar  to  the  two  in 
I  brickwork,  still  standing  aboveground 
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close  by.  As  to  the  owner  of  this 
splendid  mausoleum  nothing  is  known. 
From  the  Signa  Tegularia  on  some 
bricks  employed  in  its  construction,  it 
appears  to  date  from  about  a.d.  160. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  but 
less  well  preserved  near  the  surface,  is 
what  may  be  called  the  Painted  Tomb, 
discovered  at  the  end  of  April  of  the 
same  year;  on  the  level  of  the  road  is 
also  a  triclinium,  from  which  a  single 
flight  of  steps  descends  into  a  double 
sepulchral  chamber—the  outer  one 
surrounded  by  low  arches  with  paint- 
ings of  birds,  on  which  rest  sarcophagi, 
some  of  which  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Pancratii ; 
the  inscription  upon  one  being  still 
preserved.  The  sculpture  on  these 
urns  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  3rd 
or  perhaps  to  early  in  the  following 
century.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  cata- 
combs and  other  sepulchral  excava- 
tions, the  portraits  of  their  owners 
have  been  left  unfinished,  or  indeed 
merely  sketched  in  outline,  probably 
being  purchased  in  this  state  at  the 
undertaker's  shop  of  the  day,  who 
had  always  a  stock  in  hand,  only  re- 
quiring the  inscription  and  likenesses 
to  be  added,  the  latter  of  little  use 
in  a  situation  like  the  present  where 
they  could  with  difficulty  be  seen. 
The  inner  chamber,  which  is  square, 
has  a  vaulted  roof  covered  with  beau- 
tiful stuc«o-reliefs  and  paintings,  the 
colours  of  the  latter  as  fresh  when  first 
discovered  as  when  laid  on  17  centu- 
ries ago.  The  reliefs  represent  chiefly 
subjects  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
Achilles  at  Scyros,  Ulysses  and  Diomed 
with  the  Palladium,  Philoctetes  at 
Lemnos,  Priam  at  the  feet  of  Achilles, 
and  detached  figures  of  Hercules  Ci- 
tharedes,  Jupiter  and  the  Eagle,  and 
a  set  of  lovely  groups  of  Centaurs 
hunting  lions,  panthers,  &c.  There 
are  8  landscape  subjects,  with  groups 
of  men  and  animals,  in  square  com- 
partments, and  infinite  arabesque  deco- 
rations in  relief,  almost  equalling  the 
fineness  of  cameos  in  their  execution. 
Round  the  base  of  the  vault  are  remains 
of  a  cornice,  and  at  the  angles  four 


figures  in  stucco,  all  now  mutilated, 
although  one  of  them  was  perfect  when 
discovered,  but  which  was  stolen  by 
some  early  visitors  to  the  excava- 
tion. The  walls  appear  to  have  been 
also  covered  with  stucco,  but  of  which 
not  a  trace  remains.  On  the  floor  are 
several  sarcophagi,  some  of  a  good 
period  of  sculpture,  representing  the 
fables  of  Adonis,  of  Phaedra  and  Hip- 
polytus,  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  &c., 
probably  of  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines;  and  in  the  centre  a  hoge 
one  in  marble  9  ft  long,  of  a  later 
period,  and  in  the  same  style  as  the 
urns  of  the  children  of  Theodosius  io 
the  ch.  of  SS.  Nazario  e  Celso  at  Sa- 
venna  {Handbook  of  N.  Itcdyj  p.  5.54). 
It  has,  which  is  unusual,  places  for  two 
bodies,  the  skeletons  of  which  were 
found  nearly  entire;  the  sides  and 
pyramidal  or  house-roof  cover  are 
without  any  kind  of  oraament.  Dating 
probably  nom  the  5th  or  6th  cent., 
It  was  evidently  placed  here  after 
the  original  construction  of  the  tomb ; 
indeed,  from  the  door  being  enlarged 
and  the  vault  of  the  outer  chamber 
broken  down,  it  is  clear  this  sarco- 
phagus, of  a  semi-barbarous  period  of 
art,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
occupants  of  this  magnificent  sepul- 
chral chamber.  No  trace  has  been  yet 
found  to  enable  the  arcbseologist  to 'fix 
the  date  of  this  second  tomb ;  but  from 
the  elaborate  nature  of  the  decorations, 
and  from  the  total  absence  of  cinerary 
urns,  all  the  monuments  being  for 
corpses  entire,  it  cannot  date  from  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reigns  of  the 
Antonines.*  Extensive  constructions  of 
what  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a 
suburban  villa  surround  these  tombs, 
especially  towards  the  road. 

Tomb  of  Vibius  Mariaams,  near  the  6th  m. 
on  the  Via  Cassia,  the  modem  road  from 
Rome  to  Florence  (see  Handbook  (^  Cen- 
tral Italy,  la,  357),  commonly  called  the 
tomb  of  Nero,  for  what  reason  is  an 
enigma.  It  consists  of  a  massive  oblong 
sarcophagus,  with  a  huge  cover  in  mar- 

•  An  account  of  these  diacoveries  will  be 
fonnd  in  Sfg.  L.  Forttmati's  'Relazlone  degli 
Scavi  e  Sooperte  Inngo  U  VU  LatixiA:  B<aiut 
1859.'— 1  vol.  4to. 
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ble ;  in  front  is  an  inscription  to  Vibius 
Marianas,  who  was  Procurator  of  Sar- 
ditiia.  Prefect  of  the  2nd  Italian  Legion, 
and  a  native  of  Dertona  (the  modern 
Tortona),  and  to  his  wife  Reginia 
Maxima ;  the  monument  was  raised 
bj  their  daughter  Vibia  to  her  parents, 
and  dates  probably  from  the  end  of  the 
second  century. 

Coiumbaria.—Oii  all  the  great  roads 
leading  out  of  ancient  Rome  consider- 
able numbers  of  this  class  of  sepulchres 
have  been  found,  and  particularly  on 
the  Appian,  Latin,  and  FlaminianWays. 
They  bear  so  great  a  similarity  to 
each  other,  that  the  description  of 
one  will,  with  few  exceptions,  apply 
to  all.  They  were  called  Columbaria, 
from  the  rows  of  little  niches,  resem- 
bling the  nests  in  a  modem  pigeon- 
house,  which  contained  the  oihc,  or 
nms,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  deposited.  In  some  cases  the 
ashes  are  contained  in  marble  urns,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the 
deceased ;  bat  they  are  more  generally 
placed  in  earthenware  o/fo,  sunk  into 
the  brick-work  of  these  recesses,  with 
the  names  on  a  marble  tablet  above. 
These  Columbaria,  from  their  construc- 
tion, were  capable  of  containing  the 
ashes  of  large  numbers  of  persons: 
they  were  more  generallv  set  apart  for 
the  middle  classes,  freedmen,  and  per- 
sons attached  to  the  service  of  great 
families,  and  were  often  erected  near 
the  tombs  of  their  patrons.  Many 
of  the  extensive  Columbaria  about 
Rome  appear  to  owe  their  origin 
to  speculators;  in  which  places  for 
urns  were  sold,  as  a  certain  number  of 
square  feet  or  metres  of  burying-ground 
are  now-a-days  at  Kensal  ureen  or 
Pere  la  Chaise.  Such  was  evidently 
the  origin  of  the  numerous  Columbaria 
recently  laid  open  along  the  Via  Appia 
and  Via  Latina,  between  the  tomb  of 
the  Sdpios  and  the  Aurelian  wall 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  mode  of  burial 
adopted  by  the  Romans  at  different 
periods.  In  early  times,  and  until 
towards  the  5th  century  of  Rome,  the 
bodies  of  almost  all  classes  were  buried 
entire,  as  appears  to  have  been  also  the 


more  usual  custom  amongst  the  Etrus- 
cans. About  the  6th  century  of  Rome 
burning  the  remains  of  the  dead  became 
nearly  general,  although  the  great  Pa- 
trician families  still  continued  to  follow 
the  ancient  mode  of  interment.  During 
the  first  Ceesars  cremation  was  uni- 
versal, and  continued  to  be  so  until 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  the 
system  of  burying  the  bodies  entire 
was  again  introduced,  and  generally 
followed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd, 
the  3rd,  and  4th  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  is  to  this  latter  period  that 
are  to  be  referred  most  of  the  lar^e 
sepulchral  urns  to  be  met  with  in 
our  museums.  At  a  still  later  period 
coffins  of  terra  cotta  became  oommon, 
especially  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
early  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  were 
interred  in  coffin-like  uras,  or  in  niches 
in  the  catacombs,  but  the  bodies  always 
entire;  no  instance  to  the  contrary, 
in  the  hundreds  of  Christian  cemeteries, 
and  from  the  earliest  period,  having 
been  yet  discovered. 

Tomb  in  the  Vigna  di  Lozzano,  about 
}  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  gate,  near  the  E.  wall  of  the 
Castrum  Prtetorinm,  and  probably  ou 
the  line  of  the  Via  Patinaria,  which 
led  out  of  the  Porta  Viminalis.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cruciform  chamber  of  tra- 
vertine ornamented  with  a  cornice, 
and  contained  three  marble  sarcophagi 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing 
Orestes  and  the  Furies,  and  the  Nio- 
bides,  which  have  been  removed  to  the 
Lateran  Museum.  An  upp^er  chamber, 
supposed  to  have  been  circular,  had 
entirely  disappeared.  The  masonry  of 
the  existing  fragment  is  of  the  best 
kind,  but  nothing  has  been  discovered 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  its  con- 
struction. 

The  following  are  the  Columbaria 
about  Rome  best  worth  visiting:— 

ColwTibaria  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  immediately  beyond 
the  garden  in  which  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios  is  situated.  These  Co- 
lumbaria, of  which  3  are  well  pre- 
served, contain  cinerary  urns  chiefly  of 
persons  attached  to  the  family  of  the 
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Cesan,  and  are  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esdng  and  instructive  monuments  of 
the  kind  that  now  exist  in  Rome  or  its 
environs.  That  most  anciently  dis- 
covered consists  of  a  large  square 
chamber,  with  a  massive  pier  in  the 
centre,  supporting  the  roof,  and  pierced 
throughout  with  pigeon-holes  for  re- 
ceiving urns.  An  ancient  flight  of 
steps  leads  firom  the  door  above  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Columbarium,  the 
walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
frescoes  and  arabesques,  some  of  which 
are  still  well  preserved,  representing 
birds  and  animals.  Near  this  is  a  second 
Columbarium  equally  capacious,  but 
without  the  central  pier;  it  is  called 
improperly  that  of  the  Liberti  of 
Pompey :  in  it  are  several  inscriptions 
to  persons  attached  to  the  household 
of  the  family  of  the  Cssars,  as  Me- 
dicusy  Obstetrix,  Argentariits,  Cimbalista, 
and  to  a  certain  Hymnus  Aure- 
lianus,  the  librarian  of  the  Latin 
Library  in  the  Portico  of  Octavia.  On 
the  floor  are  2  rows  of  smaller  urns 
belonging  to  the  members  of  a  musical 
confraternity  or  club.  A  third  Colum- 
barium, but  nearer  the  road,  discovered 
in  18.53,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three,  and  appears  to  have  been 
tenanted  by  a  superior  and  more 
wealthy  class  of  occupants  than  the 
other  two ;  it  contains  what  might  be 
designated  family  vaults,  as  several  of 
the  ollse  or  pigeonholes  are  the  property 
of  the  same  person,  purchased,  as  stated 
on  the  inscriptions,  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  himself  and  his  descendants,  and 
often  enclosed  in  a  larger  and  deco- 
rated recess.  The  greater  number  of 
the  inscriptions  appear  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  as  many  of  his 
household  are  named — amongst  others 
two  officers  of  the  Library  of  Apollo 
on  the  Palatine;  a  certain  Sotericus, 
librarian  of  the  Greek  Library  in 
the  Portico  of  Octavia.  A  curious 
record,  placed  b;^  a  Roman  lady,  named 
Synoris  Glauconia,  over  the  ashes  of  her 
&vourite  dog,  whose  portrait  accompa- 
nies the  inscription,  in  which  he  is  de- 
signated the  pet  or  deliciitm  of  his  mis- 
tress. A  very  touching  one  in  verse,  of 
Julia  Prima  to  her  husband,  &c.  The 
paintings  in  this  Columbarium  are  well 


preserved.  The  larger  urns  or  sarco- 
phagi on  the  floor  were  placed  here 
long  after  the  original  construction  of 
the  columbarium.  Out  of  this  Colom- 
barium  open  a  series  of  dark  subterra- 
nean chambers,  excavated  in  the  tufa 
rock,  containing  graves  of  slaves,  it 
being  of  rare  occurrence  to  find  ihnx 
persons  of  that  class  were  burned,  their 
bodies  being  thrown  pelemele  into  pits 
near  the  sepulchres  of  their  masters: 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Gnostic  Chris- 
tians. 

The  triangular  space  comprised  be- 
tween the  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina, 
and  the  more  modem  city  wall  of  Au* 
relian,  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  numerous  Columbaria,  forming  a 
vast  necropolis.  That  called  the  C 
of  Campana,  from  its  discoverer,  near 
the  Porta  Latina,  contains  several  well- 
preserved  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
the  early  Cffisars.  The  key  of  it  is  kept 
at  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista 
close  by. 

Columbarittm  of  Lticiia  Ammtius,  &c. 
—Between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  are 
two  Columbaria  situated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  road  which  follows  the  di- 
rection of  the  ancient  Via  Prsenestina. 
That  on  the  I.  hand  was  constructed 
(a.d.  6)  by  L.  Arruntius,  the  consul, 
to  receive  the  ashes  of  his  freedmen 
and  slaves,  as  we  learn  by  an  in- 
scription found  over  the  entrance 
in  1736.  It  has  2  small  subterra- 
nean chambers  with  cinerary  urns. 
The  other  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  diflerent  plebeian  families :  it 
consists  of  a  single  chamber,  decorated 
with  stucco  ornaments  on  the  walls, 
and  a  painted  ceiling.  It  has  been 
preserved  entire,  and  the  urns  and  the 
inscriptions  may  still  be  seen  in  their 
original  positions. 

Columbarium  called  of  the  Ereedmen  of 
Augustus,  on  the  Appian,  beyond  the  ch.  ! 
of  Domine  quo  vcuiis,  now  partly  con-  ' 
cealed  by  the  Vagnolini  vineyard.  It 
had  3  chambers,  one  of  which  con- 
tained 6  rows  of  niches  for  urns.  Seve- 
ral inscriptions  were  found,  but  most 
of  them,  together  with  the  sculptures 
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and  marbles,  haye  been  remoyed.  S 
phies  of  this  Columbariam  have  been 
published  bj  Piranesi.  This  also  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  barying-place  in 
CDmmnn,  so  that  there  is  no  authority 
£>r  the  name  giyen  to  it. 

Cobanbcuium  of  the  Liberti  of  Lioia,  also 
situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  latter,  and  on  the 
same  siile  of  the  road,  in  the  Beuci 
Tineyard.  It  was  discovered  in  1726, 
and  was  justly  considered  by  an- 
tiquaries as  a  valuable  relic;  but 
it  has  been  recently  destroyed,  and 
no  trace  of  it  now  exists  above  ground. 
It  is  well  known  by  the  works  of 
Gori  and  Piranesi;  the  latter  published 
upwards  of  300  inscriptions  found 
among  the  ruins,  most  of  which  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  and  Ca- 
pitoline  museums. 

Columbaria  m  the  Villa  Pamfili' 
Doria. — An  extensive  series  of  sepul- 
chral chambers  were  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  grounds  of  this  villa. 
In  one  of  them  are  paintings  of  the 
story  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  of 
Hercules  and  Prometheus,  &c.  Of 
some  since  filled  up,  the  inscriptions 
found  in  them  have  been  collected  and 
preserved.  Several  tombs,  marking 
the  line  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  were 
found  near  this  Columbarium,  and  in 
the  {pounds  of  the  neighbouring  Villa 
Corsini,  now  included  in  the  Pamfili- 
Doria  grounds. 

§  17.  Aqueducts. 
No  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  are 
at  once  more  picturesque  and  stupen- 
dous than  the  Aqueducts,  and  many  tra- 
vellers are  more  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  lone  lines  of  arches, 
bestriding  the  plain  of  the  Campagna, 
than  with  any  ruins  within  Rome 
itself.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  aqueducts,  arranged  in 
their  chronological  order.  With  the 
exception  of  the  two  first,  some  ves- 
tiges above  ground  of  all  the  others  still 
remain. 

1.  Aqua  Appia^  the  oldest  aqueduct 
of  Rome,  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius Ceeus,  B.C.  311,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Appian  Way.    It  had  its 


soorce  near  Rustica,  on  the  Via  CoUa- 
tina,  about  5  m.  fh>m  the  city ;  in  later 
times  another  aqueduct,  the  A.  Au- 
gusta, was  added  to  it,  and  their 
united  streams  entered  Rome  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  from  which  they 
were  carried  along  the  Celian  and 
Aveutine  as  far  as  the  Porta  Trige- 
mina,  near  the  modem  Arco  Salaro, 
and  were  entirely  subterranean,  except 
a  portion  60  paces  long  near  the  Porta 
Capeua.  Its  waters  were  distributed 
over  the  oldest  quarters  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  Transtiberine  region.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  watercourse  were  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Aventine,  and 
below  the  ch.  of  Santa  Sabina;  it  is 
high  and  pointed.  The  whole  length  of 
the  Appian  aqueduct  was  11,190  paces ; 
and  its  water,  from  its  sources  being 
in  the  volcanic  district,  must  have 
been  good,  similar  to  the  modem 
Aoqua  Vergine, 

2.  Anio  Vetus,  constructed  by  Man- 
lius  Curius  Dentatns,  b.c.  272.  It 
had  its  source  near  Augusta^  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  20  m.  beyond  Ti- 
voli,  and  pursued  a  course  of  43  m.  to 
the  walls  of  Rome:  only  221  paces 
were  above  ground.  The  only  frag- 
ment now  visible  is  beneath  the  level 
of  the  road,  and  under  the  A.  Marcia, 
outside  of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

3.  Aqua  Marcia^  brought  to  Rome  by 
Q.  Marcius  Rex,  the  praetor,  b.c.  145. 
Its  source  was  1^  m.  beyond  Ro- 
viano,  near  the  37th  m.  on  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  at  the  modem  La- 
ghetto  di  Santa  Lucia.  It  was  sub- 
terranean except  for  the  last  6  m.  This 
portion  is  that  magnificent  line  of 
arches  near  the  roads  to  Frascati  and 
Albano,  which  still  forms  so  grand  a 
feature  in  the  Campagna;  but  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  a  great 
porUon  of  the  existing  arches  date 
m>m  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  arches 
now  standing  are  built  of  peperino. 
Near  the  Arco  Furba,  on  the  road  to 
Frascati,  this  aqueduct  is  crossed  by 
the  Claudian,  which  mns  parallel  to 
it  for  some  distance.  The  specus  may 
be  seen  in  the  ruined  fragment  form- 
ing part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore;  and  its  fine  chan-i 
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nel,  6  ft  Id  height,  built  of  massiye  I 
blocks  of  travertine,  within  and  under 
the  Aurelian  wall,  and  a  short  way  on  j 
the  rt.  of  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  with 
the  dioerticulum  by  which  a  part  of  its 
waters  were  thrown  into  the  Rivus 
Herculaneus,  which,  after  being  dis- 
tributed over  the  Ceelian  hill,  ended 
near  the  Porta  Capena.  A  project  is 
now  in  progress  of  execution  to  bring 
the  waters  of  the  Marcian  Aqueduct 
to  Rome  by  means  of  pipes,  syphons, 
&c. ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  pay 
as  a  speculation,  Rome  being  already 
more  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
than  any  large  town  n  Europe;  the 
principal  advantage  will  be,  if  carried 
into  effect,  to  supply  the  higher  parts  of 
the  city,  where,  however,  there  is  a 
very  scanty  population,  and  where  its 
principal  use  would  be  for  garden 
irrigation,  which  neither  the  Acqua 
Vergiue  or  Acqua  Felice  can  reach. 

4.  Aqua  Tepula,  constructed  by 
Cueius  SMervilius  Ceepio,  and  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  b.c.  126.  It  had  its  source 
near  the  10th  m.  on  the  Via  Latiua,  and 
was  carried  into  Rome  over  the  Marcian 
arches.  The  specus  may  be  seen  at 
the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  F.  Maggiore, 
between  those  of  the  Marcian  and  the 
Julian. 

5.  Aqua  Julia,  commenced  by  Augus- 
tus, B.C.  34,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
Julius  Csesar.  Its  source  was  2  m. 
beyond  that  of  the  Tepulan,  and  the 
water  was  conveyed  in  a  channel  con- 
structed above  that  aqueduct,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  Marcian  arches. 
The  specus  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
city  wall,  outside  and  on  the  I.  of  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  from  where  it  passed 
to  the  Porta  S.  Tx>renzo,  on  which  is 
the  inscription  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 

6.  Aqua  Virgo,  constructed  by  Augus- 
tus, A.n.c.  73.5.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  tradition  that  its  source  was  pointed 
out  by  a  young  girl  to  some  soldiers. 
The  sources  may  be  seen  at  the  Torre 
Salona,  between  the  7th  and  8th  m.  on 
the  Via  CoUatina.  Its  course  is  sub- 
terranean, with  the  exception  of  about 
1240  paces,  of  which  700  are  on  arches. 
It  was  restored  by  Nicholas  V.,  under 


the  name  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  and  is 
still  in  use.  Its  water  is  the  best  in 
Rome,  and  supplies  13  large  fountaius, 
including  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  those 
of  the  Piazza  Navona,  of  the  Piazza 
Farnese,  and  of  the  Barcaccia  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  furnishing  daily  a 
mass  of  66,000  cubic  m^es  of  water; 
it  enters  Rome  on  the  Pincian  hill, 
near  the  Porta  Pindana.  A  portion  of 
the  aqueduct  which  conveyed  the  Aqua 
Virgo  from  the  Pincian  to  the  Campos 
Martins  may  be  seen  in  the  house  No. 
1 2  of  the  Via  del  Nazzareno,  near  the 
Piazza  del  Bnfalo,  before  it  reaches  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi.  The  arches  and 
piers  are  completely  buried  in  the 
ground,  but  on  the  face  of  the  aqueduct 
is  an  interesting  inscription  stating  that 
it  was  repaired  by  Claudius  in  a.d. 
52,  after  having  been  ruined  (distur- 
BATos)  by  Caligula  in  the  construction 
of  his  wooden  amphitheatre.  It  is 
probable  that  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  at 
this  point  crossed  a  public  thorougb&re. 

7.  Aqua  AlsietinOf  constructed  by 
Augustus  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  for  the  use  of  his  Naumachia. 
It  was  afterwards  restored  by  Trajan, 
who  introduced  a  new  stream  collected 
from  sundry  sources  along  the  hills  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano, 
the  ancient  ^  sources  of  the  Augustan 
aqueduct  being  round  the  smaller.  La- 
cus  Alsietinus,  the  modem  Lago  di 
Martignano,  W.  of  Baccano.  It  was 
about  30  m.  long.  It  was  restored  by 
the  popes,  and  especially  by  Paul  V., 
and  now  enters  the  Trastevere,  under 
the  name  of  the  Acqna  Paola.  It  supplies 
the  fountains  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  Fontana  Paolina,  and  turns  nu- 
merous flour-mills  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Janicule,  one  of  its  principal  uses 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

8.  Aqua  Claudia,  commenced  by 
Caligula,  a.d.  36,  and  finished  by 
the  emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  50.  Its 
source  was  at   the  38th  m.  on   the 

[  Via  Sublacensis,  near  the  village  of 
I  Agosta.  It  pursued  a  course  of  more 
•  than  46  m.  in  length.  For  about  36  ni. 
I  it  was  subterranean,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing 10  m.  it  was  carried  over  archos. 
I  Of  this  magnificent  work,  a  line  of 
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arches  no  less  than  6  m.  in  length  still 
Urstrides  the  Campagna,  forming  the 
grandest  rain  outside  the  walls  of 
Kome.  It  was  repaired  by  Septimins 
Sevenis  and  by  Qiracalla.  Sixtus  V. 
STiiled  himself  of  its  arches  in  con- 
stmcting  his  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua 
fdia,  which  has  its  source  near  the 
Osteria  de'  Pantani,  on  the  road  to 
Pklestrina,  and  supplies  the  Fontana 
ie'  Termini,  near  the  Baths  of  Diode- 
dan,  of  the  Tritone  in  the  Piazza  Bar- 
l>eriui,  the  fountain  of  Monte  Cavallo, 
ind  24  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
Dodern  city. 

9.  Anio  Ncma^  brought  to  Rome 
also  by  Claadius.  Its  source  was  of 
ill  the  waters  the  most  distant,  being 
ii«tr  the  42nd  m.  on  the  Via  Subla- 
Knsis.  It  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
ftqaedacts,  no  less  than  62  m.,  of  which 
4S  were  underground ;  it  entered  the 
eitr  at  a  higher  level  than  all  the 
others,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber 
The  specus  may  still  be  seen  above 
that  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  over  the 
arcbes  of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

Prom  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen 
that  few  modem  cities  were  better  sup- 
plied with  water  than  ancient  Rome;  out 
of  the  8  aqueducts  on  the  L  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  only 
ODe  is  still  in  use,  the  Aqua  Virgo.  The 
great  sanply  was  on  this  side,  fVom 
warces  m  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Anio;  but  as  all  these,  even  to  the 
present  day,  contain  a  certain  quantitp^- 
of  calcareous  matter  in  solution,  it 
is  probable  the  aqueducts  became 
choked  up  with  travertine  concretions 
and  rendered  useless.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  the  Anio  Novus, 
a$  \re  see  at  the  Villa  Braschi  near 
TiToli  (see  p.  375).  In  consequence  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  modern 
aifueducts  of  Rome  derive  their  sup- 
plies being  situated  in  the  volcanic 
strata,  tiie  water  is  excellent  and 
fialabrious,  and  unattended  with  detri- 
ment, from  deposit  or  incrustation,  to 
the  aqueducts  which  convey  it  Such 
&re  the  Acque  Vergine,  Felice,  and 
Pjola.* 

*  Aooording  to  CavAlliexl,  tho  celebrated  hy- 
•Jrralic  cnglDeer,  the  qoantity  of  water  that 


The  aqueducts  that  entered  Rome  on 
the  I.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  did  so 
nearly  at  the  same  spot,  between  the 
Porta  Tiburtina  (St.  Lorenzo)  and  Porta 
Pnenestina  (Maggiore),  the  highest  point 
on  this  side  of  the  city  f  (about  190  ft 
above  the  sea),  and  superior  to  the 
levels  of  the  Cielian,  Capitoline,  and 
Quirinal  hills,  which  rendered  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  waters  over  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  city  possible.  The  point 
to  which  all  these  aqueducts  converged 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Spet  Vetus, 
from  a  temple  of  Hope,  which  dated 
from  the  3rd  century  of  Rome. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rela- 
tive levels  of  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nels of  the  several  ancient  aaueducts, 
where  they  entered  Rome,  at  tne  Porta 
Maggiore:-  ^^^^^ 

AquaAppia 121 

Aulo  Vetua 149 

AqoaMarda 173 

AquaTepuU 182 

Aqua  Julia 191 

Aqua  Claudia 203 

Anio  Novua 212 


§  18.  Miscellaneous. 

Tarpeian  Sock,—  On  the  south-eastern 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  which 

enters  Rome  in  24  hra.  by  the  3  great  aqueducts 

is,  by  Cub.  Mitres. 

The  Aoqua  Vergine    ....  155.271 

Aoqua  Felice 21,633 

Acqua  TnUana  or  Alaatino.  80.871 
257,775  cub.mftt.,  or  about  9  millions  Eng.  cub. 
feet,  of  which  1,050,000  are  diverted  for  turning 
mills,  the  rest  being  employed  for  domestic 
purposes ;  thus  giving  nearly  3400  cub.  feet,  or 
2400  Imperial  gallons,  for  each  individual  in* 
Imbltant^  irrigation,  &c. 

t  it  may  prove  useful  to  insert  here  a  table 
of  ihe  greatest  height  (above  the  sea)  of  the  prin- 
cipal hills  about  Rome :—  Eng.  Ft. 
Janiculum,  at  S.  Pietro  in  Montorlo   .  197 
pjsqulUne.  at  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore .    .  187i 
PaUiline,  ch.  of  Sta.  Buenaventura     .  170i 
Vfaninal,  at  St  Lorenzo  Pane-Pemis  .  170* 
Caslian,  floor  of  6t.  Giovanni  in  Late- 

rano 168i 

Capitoline,  floor  of  ch.  of  AraCoeli.    .  150 
Pincian,  floor  of  ch.  of  la  Triuitk  de' 

Monti 159^ 

Quirinal,  ground  floor  of  Pope's  Palace.  167* 
Aventine.  floor  of  ch.  of  St.  Aleasio  .  155i 
Vatican,  floor  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 

Peter's 99 

E  3 
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faces  the  Palatine  and  is  now  called  | 
the  Monte  Caprino,  antic^uaries  place 
this  celebrated  rock.  It  is  surrounded 
by  buildings,  and  covered  with  the 
garden  annexed  to  the  Institute  Archs- 
ologico  and  the  German  hospital :  the 
soil  has  accumulated  in  such  consider- 
able quantities  at  the  base  as  to  have 
taken  away  considerably  from  its 
height ;  but  enough  remains  to  mark 

••  the  steep 
Tarpeian,  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition."  Childe  Harold. 

There  are  two  precipices,  however, 
which  lay  claim  to  this  celebrated 
name.  If  we  enter  from  the  Piazza 
di  Ara  CobIi,  by  the  Via  di  Tor  di 
Specchi,  the  first  lane  on  the  1.  will 
brine  us  to  an  open  space,  in  which 
one  front  of  the  precipice  may  be  seen, 
beneatii  the  Palazzo  CafiG&rem.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  towards  the  Pala- 
tine, in  the  gardens  of  the  German 
Hospital,  on  the  Monte  Caprino,  we 
maj  look  down  on  another  abrupt  pre- 
cipice which  cannot  be  much  less  than 
70  feet  in  height.  Both  consist  of  a 
mass  of  red  volcanic  tufa,  belonging  to 
the  most  ancient  igneous  productions 
of  the  Latian  volcanoes.  The  latter  is 
the  cliff  more  generally  shown  to  stran- 
gers as  the  Tarpeian  Bock.  The  cus- 
tode  of  the  Institute  Archseologico 
keeps  the  key  of  the  garden ;  it  may 
also  be  seen  from  below  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  hoase  No.  18  in  the  Via  di 
Monte  Tarpeo.  This  certainly  answers 
better  to  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
authors;  for  Dionysius  tells  us  that 
Cassius  was  hurled  down  from  the  pre- 
cipice in  view  of  the  people  assembled 
in  the  Forum,  which  could  only  have 
occurred  on  this  side  of  the  hill. 

Mamertine  Prisons^  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Capitoline,  near  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus.  This  celebrated 
pnson  is  one  of  the  few  existing  monu- 
ments of  the  kindly  period :  it  is  built 
in  the  most  massive  style  of  Etruscan 
architecture.  It  was  begun  by  Ancus 
Martius,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of 
Tallian.  It  consists  of  two  chambers 
or  cells :  the  upper  one  is  still  below 


the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil.  livy 
mentions  the  prisons  of  Servius  Tnl- 
lius  (lib.  i.  cap.  33)  as :— "  Ccaroer  ad 
terrorem  tncreaceiUis  audacut,  media  ur&t*, 
imminens  Foro,  (edificatur,"  In  another 
passage,  in  his  34th  book,  describing 
the  punishment  of  Quintus  Pleminius, 
he  says,  '*In  mferiorem  demiasus  car- 
cerem  est,  necatusque.**  The  first  of 
these  passages  at  once  sets  at  rest 
all  question  as  to  the  locality,  and 
the  latter  distinctly  points  to  the 
lower  of  the  2  prisons  which  are  still 
visible.  If  any  other  evidence  were 
required,  it  is  supplied  by  Sallust; 
and  we  think  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  any  ancient  description 
more  applicable  than  that  in  which 
this  historian  relates  the  circumstances 
attending  the  fate  of  the  aooomplices 
of  Catiline : — "In  the  prison  called 
the  Tullian,"  he  says,  *' there  is  a 
place  about  10  feet  deep,  when  yoo 
have  descended  a  littie  to  the  1.-.  it 
is  surrounded  on  the  sides  by  walls 
and  is  closed  above  by  a  vaulted  roof 
of  stone.  The  appearance  of  it,  from 
the  filth,  the  darkness,  and  the  smell, 
is  terrific."  To  these  interesting  state- 
ments we  will  simply  add  that  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  their  construction  proves 
a  very  high  antiquity,  approaching  to 
that  which  we  see  in  toe  £«bruscaii 
monuments  of  Cere,  and  of  other  sites 
anterior  to  the  Roman  period.  Th« 
prison  consists  of  2  chambers^  evi- 
dently excavated  in  the  tufa  rocJc,  asd 
placed  one  over  the  other.  They  are 
situated  beneath  the  ch.  of  S.  Gin> 
seppe  del  Falegnami.  A  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  upper  chamber, 
into  which  a  modem  door  has  been 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
devotees,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
Church  tradition  which  has  gi^cn  pecu- 
liar sanctity  to  the  spot.  This  cham- 
ber is  about  16  feet  high,  30  feet  in 
length,  and  22  in  breadth ;  and  is  con- 
structed with  large  masses  of  stone, 
without  cement.  This  is  considered 
the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  prison, 
and  the  original  construction  of  An- 
cus Martins.  The  lower  cell,  called 
the  Tullium,  from  TtUUtts,  the  spring 
in  it,  or  from  having  been  con- 
structed  by    Servius   Tullins,    forms 
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nearl^r  two-thirds  of  a  hollow  globe 
20  ft.  in  diameter,  originally  a  lautumia 
or  quarry.  Its  sides  are  formed,  like 
those  of  the  upper  chamber,  on  3  of  its 
sides,  of  large  masses  of  volcanic  tufa, 
arranged  in  courses,  converging  to- 
wards the  roof,  not  on  the  principle  of 
an  arch,  but  extending  honzontallj  to 
a  centre,  as  in  some  of  the  tombs  at 
Tarquinii  and  Csere.  The  fourth  side 
is  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock.  On  exa- 
mining the  stones  which  form  the  roof 
of  this  lower  chamber,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  held  together  by  strong 
clamps  of  iron.  In  the  centre  of  the 
vault  is  a  circular  aperture,  through 
which  it  is  supposed  the  prisoners  were 
let  down  into  it  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  horrible  dungeon.  Ad- 
mitting that  these  are  the  Mamertiue 
prisons,  and  of  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  it  must  have  been  in  this  cell 
that  Jugurtha  was  starved  to  death; 
that  Vercingetorix,  the  Gaulish  chief, 
was  mnrdered  by  order  of  Julius 
Cassar ;  that  Cethsegus,  Lentulus,  with 
other  accomplices  of  Catiline,  were 
strangled  by  order  of  Cicero;  that 
Sejanus,  the  minister  of  Tiberius, 
perished  A.D.  31 ;  and  that  Joras,  the 
son  of  Simeon,  the  Jewish  general,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Mamertine 
prisons  were  exclusively  reserved 
for  state  criminals,  which  will  meet 
the  argument  advanced  by  some  of 
the  older  antiquaries,  who  considered 
their  small  size  insufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  population.  The 
well-known  passage  of  Juvenal,  re- 
ferring to  those  happy  times  under 
the  kings  and  tribunes  when  one 
place  of  confinement  was  suffident 
for  all  the  criminals  of  Rome,  is 
considered  to  allude  to  this  prison : — 

"  FeUees  proAvamm  aUvos,  fellcU  dioas 
Saacolak  <pA  qpoodna.  tab  Begibiu  atqvs  Tri- 


Vldenmt  nno  contentam  cucere  Bomam." 
Sat.llL 

We  know  from  livy  that  the  de- 
cemvir Appius  Claudius  constructed 
a  prison  for  plebeian  offenders  near 
the  Forum  Olitorium;  and  other  au- 
thoritiea  might  be  adduced  which 
strengthen  the  opinion  that  the  Mamer- 


tine prisons  were  peculiarly  set  apart 
for  political  prisoners,  and  were  con- 
sequently not  disqualified  by  their  size 
for  the  necessities  of  the  state.  The 
following  inscription  on  the  frieze  upon 
the  front,  c.  vibivh  .  c.  r.  rvfinvs 

M.   COOCEIV8  .  NERVA  .  COS  .  EX.   8.   C, 

records  the  names  of  the  2  consuls  by 
whom  the  prison  is  supposed  to  have 
been  repured,  in  a.d.  22.  The  ScalsB 
Gemonue,  from  which  the  bodies  of 
executed  criminals  were  exposed  to  the 
people,  were  in  front  of  the  prison,  to- 
wards the  Forum.  The  tradition  of 
the  Church  has  consecrated  this  prison 
as  the  place  in  which  St.  Peter  was  con- 
fined in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  pillar 
to  which  he  was  bound  is  shown,  to- 
gether with  the  fountain  which  mira- 
culously sprang  up  to  enable  him 
to  baptize  nis  gaolers,  Processus  and 
Martinianus ;  although  it  is  distinctly 
alluded  to  by  Plutarch  in  the  excla- 
mation of  Jugurtha  when  thrown  into 
this  horrid  cell.  On  the  side  of  the 
descent  into  the  lower  prison  a  curious 
relic  is  poiuted  out  to  the  visitor, — 
the  pretended  impression  of  St.  Peter's 
head  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  driven 
against  it  by  his  jailors,  to  recognise 
which  requires  no  small  degree  of  de- 
votional credulity.  The  upper  cham- 
ber is  fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  dedicated 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  The 
ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Giuseppe  de*  Fa- 
le^ami,  the  patron  of  the  Koman 
jomers,  was  built  in  1539. 

Cloaca  Maxmuiy  a  subterranean  canal, 
extending  ft*om  the  Velabrum  to  the 
river,  well  known  as  the  opening  of 
the  great  common  sewer  of  ancient 
Rome  into  the  Tiber.  This  stupendous 
work  is  a  lasting  memorial^  of  early 
Roman  architecture.  It  is  still  as  firm 
as  when  its  foundations  were  laid, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  few  monuments 
of  Rome  whose  antiquitjr  has  never 
been  assailed  by  the  scepticism  of  an- 
tiquaries. It  was  built  by  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  the  5th  king  of  Rome,  150 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshy 
ground  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Capitoline  hills.  Liyy  records  the 
fact  in  the  following  passage  :— 
"  Infima  urbis  locn  circa  Forum,  alias- 
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que  interjectas  colUbus  convalleSf  quia  ex 
plants  locis  hand  facile  evehebant  aquas, 
clo'tcis  e  pistigio  in   Tiberim  duetts  sic- 
cat"—lAb,  i.,    c.  38.     Strabo     says 
that  a  waggon  laden  with  hay  might 
have    passed  through  the    cloaca  in 
some  places ;  and  Dionjsius  describes 
it  as  one  of  the  most  stnking  evidences 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Romans  in  his 
time,    rliny  speaks  of  it  with  admira- 
tion, and  expresses  surprise  that  it  had 
endured  for  700  years,  unaffected  by 
earthquakes,  by  the  inundauons  of  the 
Tiber,  by  the  masses  which  had  rolled 
into  its  channel,  and  by  the  weight  of 
ruins  which  had  fallen  over  it.    Nearly 
25  centuries  have  now  passed  over  since 
its  foundation,  and  this  noble  struc- 
ture of  the  Roman  kings  still  serves 
its  original  purpose.    There  are  few 
other  remains  of  ancient  Rome  which 
present  so  many  elements  of  durabi- 
lity, and  promise  more  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  posterity  for  an  equal 
lapse  of  centuries.   The  archway  where 
it  opens  on  the  Tiber  is  composed  of 
3  concentric  courses  of  large  blocks  of 
that  variety  of  peperino  called  gabina, 
from  Gabii  near  which  it  was  quarried, 
put  together  without  cement.      The 
borings  executed  by  Lenotte  give  this 
archway  a  height  of  at  least  12  feet 
where  it  enters  the  Tiber;   but  the 
surface  of  the  river  rarely  sinks  more 
than  4  feet  below  the  keystone.    The 
interior  of  the  sewer  is  constructed  of 
red  volcanic  tufa,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock .   Many  of  the  blocks 
are  more  than  5  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  3  feet  in  thickness.    The  length 
of  the  cloaca,  from  opposite  the  ch.  of 
St.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  to  the  Tiber,  is 
800  feet;  it  forms  two  bends,  passes 
beneath  the  facade  of  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  and  nearly  under 
(a  little  to  the  rt.  of)  the  round  Temple 
of  Mater  Matuta  (Vesta).    The  engi- 
neer who  executed  the  work  had  pro- 
vided for  the  cleansing  of  the  channel, 
1st,  by  a  considerable  fall ;  2ndly,  by  the 
oblique  angle  of  60'^  at  which  it  enters 
the  Tiber ;  and  3rdly,  by  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  diameter  from  13 
to  lOi  feet.    In  consequence  of  the  rise 
in  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber, 
this  channel  has  been  choked  np  to 


at  l«ast  2-5ths  of  its  original  height 
The  part  which  ma^  be  most  con- 
veniently examined  is  near  the  arch 
of  Janus,  following  a  narrow  alley 
opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Giorgio  iu 
Velabro ;  from  this  point  the  channel 
is  entire  throughout  its  course  to  the 
river,  into  which  it  opens  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  Ponte  Rotto.  This 
portion  was  the  only  part  covered  in 
orieinally,  an  open  drain  extending  to 
it,  from  the  site  of  the  Lake  of  Curtius, 
the  Fonim,  and  the  Velabrum.  At  a 
subsequent  period  this  open  canal  was 
also  arched  over,  as  we  may  see  under 
the  floor  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  where 
it  still  serves  for  its  original  purpose. 
Close  to  its  extremity,  in  the  Velabrum, 
issues  a  large  mass  of  beautifully  dear 
water,  called  the  Aequo  Argentina^  still 
held  in  repute  by  the  lower  orders  as 
a  remedy  in  certain  maladies:  it  is 
considered  by  some  antiquaries  as  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Lake  of  Jutuma, 
and  as  the  spot  where  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux were  seen  watering  their  horses 
after  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus. 
Higher  up  is  another,  issuing  from 
beneath  an  arch  of  brickwork:  it  is 
used  as  a  washing-place  by  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  quarter.  Lower 
down  the  river,  and  between  it  and 
the  site  of  the  Pons  Sublicius,  are 
openings  of  two  other  cloaca,  but  less 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  masonry, 
and  still  farther,  but  on  the  opposite 
bank,  inserted  in  a  massive  wall,  but 
covered  with  brushwood,  three  re- 
markable out-jutting  corbels,  in  the 
form  of  lions*  heads,  in  a  very  ancient 
style,  pierced  with  holes  or  channels, 
which  most  probably  served  to  attach 
the  chains  by  which  the  entrance  of 
the  river  was  closed.  These  curious 
remains,  possibly  of  the  kingly  period, 
were  recently  rediscovered  by  J.  H. 
Parker,  F.S.A.,  of  Oxford.  They  were, 
however,  long  known.  The  Porto  dei 
Leoni,  not  Porta,  as  incorrectly  given  to 
the  quay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  great  horse-slaughter-house  of  Rome 
deriving  probably  its  name  from  them. 

Quay  called  the  Pulchntm  LUtus, — 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  a 
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line  of  wall,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  which  evidently  formed  a 
qiiaj  or  embankment  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  There  is  also  a  fine  por- 
tion of  it  where  the  Marrana  empties 
itself  into  the  Tiber.  Its  construction 
would  seem  to  refer  it  to  the  period  of 
the  kings,  and  it  may  possibly  be  iden- 
tified with  the  »»Xfi  mxrfi,  or  the  '*  pul- 
chrum  littus,**  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
in  his  description  of  the  house  of  Ro- 
mulus. A  road  led  from  this  quay  to 
the  ScalcB  Caciy  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine. 

Agger  and  Walls  of  Serviiis  Tullius, — 
In  the  grounds  of  tne  Villa  Barberini, 
on  the  1.  of  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  among 
the  ruins  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  are 
vestiges  of  this  celebrated  rampart, 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  rear  of  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  through  the  Cen- 
tral Rly.  Stat.,  to  behind  the  ch.  of  St. 
Antonio  on  the  Esquiline,  and  the 
arch  of  Gallienus,  which  stands  nearly 
on  the  site  of  the  Porta  Esquilina. 
The  most  perfect  fragment  is  that  in 
the  Central  Rly.  stat.,*  at  the  foot 
of  the  Monte  de  Giustizia,  on  which 
stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Rome.  At 
this  angle  of  the  Servian  circumval- 
lation  the  Agger  is  of  considerable 
width;  the  portion  of  it  laid  bare 
consisting  of  several  tiers  of  massive 
blocks  of  Alban  peperiuo,  some  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  5  tons,  bound  together 
by  iron  clamps,  this  gigantic  wall 
forming  its  outer  fiicing  towards  the 
country :  on  fortunately  a  part  of  this 
magnificent  specimen  of  Roman  con- 
struction was  destroyed  to  extend  the 
riwy.  Stat  in  1863;  the  ditch  which 
protected  the  Agger  was  100  ft.  wide 
and  30  ft.  deep;  they  have  subse- 
quently had  Imperial  constructions 
placed  on  them,  or  rather  outside  the 
wall.  3  other  very  fine  portions  of 
the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Vigna  Madarani  or 
of  the  Collegio  Romano  on  the  S. 
fide  of  the  Aventine,  not  far  from  the 
ch-  of  Sta.  Prisca  (opposite  to  which 

*  Permtelon  win  be  obligingly  granted  by 
the  ofllcialfl  at  tbe  rly.  stat.  to  visit  this  unique 
speclmeD  of  Uooun  maaoniy.  In  the  inleryal  of 
th«  irriTal  and  departure  of  the  trails. 


is  the  gate  leading  to  them),  composed 
of  large  quadrilateral  blocks  of  tufa 
quarried  near  the  spot;  these  blocks 
are  laid  alternately  long  and  cross 
ways,  as  in  Etruscan  constructions  : 
another  fragment  on  the  declivity^  of 
the  Aventine,  overlooking  the  Tiber, 
in  the  gardens  below  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Sabina,  the  continuation  of  the  Servian 
wall  towards  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
and  a  third  in  1865,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Qairinal,  upon  which  was  subse- 
quently built  the  vast  substruction  in 
rubble  work  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sea, 
raised  by  Aurelian.* 

Campus  SceleraUis, — Near  the  point 
where  the  Strada  di  Porta  Pia  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Via  del  Maccao  stood 
the  Porta  Collina  of  the  walls  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius;  outside  which,  in  the 
space  between  it  and  the  Aurelian  wall, 
antiquaries  place  the  Campus  Scele- 

*  llie  Agger  of  Servius  Tallt us,  which  formed 
a  portion  of  the  whIIs  of  kingly  Konie,  raised 
by  tliat  sovereign  (a.u.c.  200),  atmut  b\  centuries 
before  Christ,  for  tbe  purpose  of  defending  Rome 
on  the  side  of  lis  rivaU  the  Sabines,  extended 
Irom  the  Porta  F^squilina,  now  marked  by  tlie 
Arch  of  Gallienus  near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  to 
tite  declivity  of  the  Quirlnal  bill,  whicli  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  valley  in  which 
subsequently  was  erected  the  Circus  of  Sallust. 
In  every  other  portion  of  the  Servian  circum- 
vallation  the  wall  was  carried  more  or  less  along 
the  declivities  of  the  six  hills  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Tiber ;  but  in  the  space  between  the  Porta 
Esquilina  and  P.  Collina,  It  was  necessary  to 
adopt  a  different  mode  of  defence,  as  it  ran 
along  tbe  tableland  or  neck  tliat  connected  the 
Viminal  and  d^irinal  hills.  Tbe  Agger,  pro- 
perly speaking,  was  a  huge  embankment,  faced 
on  Its  outer  side  or  towards  the  country  by  a 
massive  wall  of  gigantic  blocks  of  Alban  pe- 
periuo. tbe  portion  best  preserved  being  that 
alluded  to  alx>ve  as  existing  within  tlie  precincts 
of  the  Central  Uly.  stat.  This  portion,  of  only 
4  tiers  of  blocks,  formed  the  outer  facing,  inside 
of  wliicb  extended  the  Agger  or  earth-work, 
composed  of  a  mass  of  volcanic  tufa,  dug  out 
upon  the  spot  in  making  the  fosse,  the  width  of 
which  is  100  fL  at  tbe  foot  of  the  wall:  according 
to  Dionysius,  tbe  length  of  the  Agger  was  7  stodii, 
which  agrees  with  tbe  measurement  ft-om  the 
Arcli  of  Gallienus  to  tlie  N.  extreiuiiy  of  tbe 
Agf^r  near  tbe  Porta  Solaria,  875  paces  (pass! 
Georaetrlci). 

From  subsequent  excavations  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Servian  wall  are  seen  to  consist  of  smaller 
blocks  of  a  pumician  tufa,  similar  to  that  of  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius,  on  tlie  Aventine  and 
Qairinal ;  this  probably  belongs  to  the  additions 
made  by  Tarquinius  Huperbus ;  tbe  width  of  tho 
wall  here  is  about  10^  ft. 
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ratas,  the  spot  where  the  Vestal  virgins 
who  had  broken  their  vows  were  buried 
alive,  like  the  nuns  in  the  middle  ages. 

House  and  Gardens  of  Sallust. — The 
gardens  of  the  Vi^na  Barberini,  bor- 
dering on  the  Via  di  Porta  Pi  a,  enclose 
some  interesting  objects.  Besides  a 
fragment  of  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  we  find  here  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  the  Circus 
Apollinaris,  and  vestiges  of  the  palace 
of  the  historian  Sallust,  subsequently 
a  favourite  retreat  of  Nero,  Nerva, 
Aurelian,  and  other  emperors.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Alaric,  and  little 
now  remains  but  traces  of  vast  sub- 
structions. Extensive  ruins,  belonging 
probably  to  the  carceres  of  the  Circus, 
exist  in  the  neighbouring  villa  Ri- 
gnano-Massimo  (see  p.  54). 

Portico  of  Octavia,  erected  by  Aug^tus 
on  the  site  of  that  raised  by  Quintus 
Metellus,  and  near  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  as  a  place  to  which  the  spec- 
tators might  retire  for  shelter  in  case 
of  rain.  Of  all  the  edifices  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  architectural  disposition  of 
none  is  better  established,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  plan  of  it  and  of 
the  temples  within  its  area  being 
preserved  on  the  general  one  of  the 
ancient  city  (the  Pianta  Capitolina) 
preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
It  formed  a  parallelogram,  surrounded 
by  a  double  arcade,  supported  by 
270  columns,  enclosing  an  open  space, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  erected 
by  the  Greek  architects  Batracus  and 
Saurus.  The  ruins  which  now  remain 
are  situated  in  the  Pescheria,  the 
modem  fish-market,  one  of  the  filthiest 
quarters  in  Rome,  and  formed  the  en- 
trance to  the  portico.  This  vestibule 
had  2  fronts,  each  adorned  with  4  fluted 
columns  and  2  pilasters  of  white  marble 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  pediment.  The  portico 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  rei^  of 
Titus,  and  was  restored  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  Two  columns 
of  the  fragment  now  remaining  disap- 
peared in  this  fire,  and  the  restorations 
of  Septimius  Severus  ma^  easily  be  re- 
cognised in  the  large  brick  arch  con- 
--♦ructed  to  supply  their  place,  as  a 


support  to  the  entablature.  The  2 
columns  and  pilasters  in  the  front,  the 
2  pillars  and  1  pilaster  in  the  inner 
row,  with  those  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  ch.  of  St.  Angelo,  towards  the 
portico,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
magnificence  of  the  original  build- 
ing: the  style  of  the  existing  ruin 
is  grand  and  simple,  and  the  pro- 
portions and  details  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  Augustan  age. 
On  the  architrave  is  an  inscription 
recording  the  restorations  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  portico 
is  celebrated  by  ancient  writers  for 
its  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,  which 
stood  behind  the  temples,  and  its  vain- 
able  collections  of  statuary  and  paint- 
ing, among  which  were  the  Capid  of 
Praxiteles,  a  Venus  by  Phidias,  an 
iEsculapius  and  a  Diana  bv  Praxiteles, 
&c.  Most  of  these  doubtless  perished 
in  the  fire ;  but  the  group  of  Mars  and 
Cupid,  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  portico.  Santo  Bartoli 
tells  us  that  the  Venus  de'  Medici  was 
also  found  here,  in  opposition  to  those 
writers  who  state  that  it  was  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.  In  a  house  of  the 
neighbouring  street  are  3  columns  and 
a  portion  of  the  Cella  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  which  stood,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  area  of  the  portico.  And  in  the 
dirty  alley  on  the  1.  of  the  ruins  in  the 
Pescheria,  are  2  Corinthian  columns 
built  into  a  wall,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  portico  itself. 

Vivarium  and  Spoliarium. — At  the  base 
of  the  Cslian  hill,  extending  from 
behind  the  Passionist  Convent  of  S. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  to  the  Coliseum,  are 
some  extensive  ruins,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  beloujg  to  the  ancient  Viva- 
rium, the  place  in  which  the  wild  ani- 
mals were  Kept  before  they  were  turned 
into  the  arena.  Beneath  the  convent 
are  vaults  consisting  of  8  immense 
arches  built  of  blocks  of  travertine: 
there  are  2  stories,  the  lower  is  now 
underground.  The  older  antiquaries 
gave  them  the  name  of  Curia  Hostilia, 
but  their  position  and  arrangement 
sufficiently  justify  their  modem  name; 
more  recent  authors,  however,  mppose 
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that  these  arches  were  destined  to 
support  the  area  in  which  was  placed 
the  Temple  of  Claudius,  now  occupied 
bj  the  garden  and  grounds  of  the 
convent.  Beneath  are  some  subter- 
ranean caverns,  excavated  in  the  tu£Bi 
as  quarries  in  ancient  times,  which  still 
retain  marks  of  the  workmen's  tools. 

Pratorian  Camp,  built  by  Sejanus,  the 
minister  of  Tiberius,  outside  the  walls 
of  Servius  Tullius.  It  is  now  occupied 
b^  the  Villa  Maccao,  an  extensive 
vinejard  which  has  lately  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Jesuits  by  Duke 
Grazioli,  situated  at  a  short  distance 
behind  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The 
camp  was  dismantied  by  Constantine, 
and  3  sides  of  the  enclosure  were 
included  by  Aurelian  in  his  new  wall. 
To  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  exact  form 
of  this  celebrated  camp,  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  the  principal  revolutions 
which  occurred  during  the  first  3  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  The  vine- 
yard no  doubt  conceals  much  of  the 
ancient  foundations ;  but  considerable 
remains  of  the  corridors  are  still  visi- 
ble, retaining  in  some  places  their 
stucco  and  even  their  paintings.  Se- 
veral inscriptions  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time,  confirming  the  his- 
tory of  the  locali^.  There  were  four 
gates  leading  into  the  principal  one 
towards  the  city,  that  on  the  N.  side 
is  the  best  preserved,  although  the 
space  between  the  angular  towers  on 
eaich  side  of  it  was  walled  up  by 
Aurelian.  The  circuit  of  the  3  sides, 
which  now  forms  a  quadrangular  pro- 
jection in  the  city  walls,  is  5400  feet. 
A  part  of  the  south,em  side  has  been 
roughly  rebuilt  with  large  and  ir- 
regular stones,  probably  the  work 
of  Bellsarius.  There  is  a  coin  of 
Ciau^us,  on  which  the  camp  is  re- 
presented. On  this  site  has  been 
recently  erected  a  huge  barrack  in 
the  form  of  a  Parisian  railway  stauon, 
to  lodge  ^e  modern  Prtetorians  of 
Rome ;  in  an  adjoining  vine3rard  have 
been  discovered  some  inscriptions  to 
soldiers,  natives  of  Pannonia,  who 
belonged  to  the  Pnetorian  bands  in 
the  time  of  the  Gordians. 

Retenoir  or   NymphcBumj   called  the 


Trophies  of  MoHub,  a  picturesque  ruin 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Maggiore,  so 
called  from  the  trophies  now  on  the 
balustrade  in  front  ot  the  Capitol  which 
were  found  here.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  name  of  Manus 
has  been  erroneously  applied  both  to 
the  trophies  themselves  and  to  this 
ruin.  Winckelmann  regards  the  style 
of  the  sculpture  of  these  trophies  as 
indicating  the  age  of  Domitian;  and 
more  recent  writers  have  referred 
them  and  the  building  on  which  they 
stood  to  an  age  as  late  as  Alexander 
Severus.  Excavations  made  a  few  years 
back  by  the  French  Academy  fully 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  Piranesi,  that 
this  ruin  was  either  a  reservoir  for 
the  waters  of  one  of  the  aqueducts, 
or  a  fountain.  He  found  by  measure- 
ment that  the  building  must  have 
served  as  the  reservoir  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  which  was  conveyed  from  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  by  an  aqueduct,  of 
which  6  arohes  are  still  standing.  Fa- 
bretti  considered  that  it  must  have 
served  likewise  as  one  of  the  reser- 
voirs of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  whose 
waters  were  brought  to  it  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  Nibby  refers  the 
building  to  the  times  of  Septimius 
Severus,  who  restored  the  aqueducts, 
but  agrees  with  the  other  authorities 
in  considering  it  a  reservoir.  From 
the  works  of  art  which  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity,  the  monument 
appears  to  have  been  richly  decorated. 
Foimtain  of  Egeria,  placed  by  the 
more  ancient  Roman  antiquaries,  in 
opposition  to  all  classical  authority,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Almo,  now  called  the 
Valle  Cafiarella,  about  2  miles  from 
the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  height  on  which 
rises  the  so-called  Temple  of  Bac- 
chus, midway  between  the  modern 
high  road  to  Naples  and  the  Via 
Appia.  It  is  a  mere  vaulted  chamber 
with  niches,  hollowed  out  of  a  steep 
bank,  and  built  chiefly  of  reticulated 
brickwork,  which  appears  from  its  con- 
struction not  to  be  older  than  the  reign 
of  Vespasian.  It  has  3  niches  on 
each  of  the  sides,  and  a  larger  one  at 
the  extremity,  with  a  recumbent  male 
statue   mucn   mutilated.     The  inte- 
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rest  of  the  spot  was  derived  from  the 
tradition  that  it  represents  the  sacred 
fountain  where  Numa  held  his  nightly 
consultations  with  the  nymph,  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Muses  in 
order  that  they  might  there  hold 
counsel  with  Egeria.  The  authority 
for  this  tradition  is  the  following 
passage  from  Livy  (lib.  i.  21)  : — 

"  Lucas  erat  qaem  medium  ex  opaco  specu 
fons  perenni  rigabat  aqu& :  quo  quia  n  persaepe 
Numa  frine  arbtUls.  velut  ad  oongreasum  den, 
inferebat,  Camoente  eum  lucum  sacravit ;  quod 
earum  Ibi  consilia  cum  coi^uge  ma  Egeria 


The  older  antiquaries  implicitly  be- 
lieved the  tradition,  and  a  few  years 
since  the  Romans  still  repaired  to  the 
grotto  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  to 
drink  the  water,  which  they  considered 
to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  being  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid  gas,  like 
many  issuing  from  the  volcanic  strata. 
For  nearly  3  centuries  the  name  pre- 
vailed almost  without  contradiction; 
but  since  the  recent  excavations  it  has 
been  generally  admitted  that,  even  if 
the  valley  of  the  Almo  had  been  the 
Egerian  valley  described  by  Juvenal, 
the  grotto  is  merely  one  of  several 
similar  cells  that  formerly  existed  in 
it,  and  that  it  had  been  converted 
either  into  a  nympheeum  or  a  bath. 
The  discovery  of  small  reservoirs 
around  the  spot,  the  remains  of  con- 
duits still  traceable  in  walls  of  the 
chamber,  of  passages  for  collecting  the 
water  from  the  springs  in  the  hill 
behind,  and  the  copious  supply  which 
continually  flows  through  tne  build- 
iug,  give  great  weight  to  this  opinion. 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the 
poetical  legend  is  that  expressed  so 
beautifully  by  Lord  Byron  : — 

*'  Egeria  1  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
'Which  fouud  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast :  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert,— a  young  Aurora  of  the  air, 
The  njmpholepsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there, 
Too  mudi  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth. 

Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied 
forth, 

"  The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops;  the  face 
or  thy  cave-guarded  spring  with  years  un- 

wrinkled, 
llcflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  tlie  plncc, 


Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  craae 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  alecp, 
Prlson'd  In  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
or  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 

The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round  fem,  flowers*  and 
Ivy  creep, 

•*  Fantastically  tangled :  the  green  hlUs    [gracs 
Are  clothed  with  early  bloasoms,  throo^i  the 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  billa 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass; 
Flowers  fredi  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  daca, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  faliy  mass; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 

KlssHl  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  colourd  by 
its  skies." 

From  the  fragments  of  various  kinds 
which  have  been  found  among  the 
ruins,  it  appears  that  the  grotto  was 
paved  with  green  porphyry,  and  the 
walls  covered  with  slabs  of  marble. 
The  ruin  is  now  clothed  with  ever- 
greens, the  Adiantum  capillus  waves 
over  the  fountain,  and  long  tufts  of 
creeping  plants  hang  over  its  roof.  The 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  spot  is  well  cal- 
culated to  make  the  traveller  desire 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 
The  real  position  of  the  Egerian 
valley  was  immediately  outside  the 
ancient  Porta  Capena,  and  within  the 
present  city  walls,  on  the  1.  of  the 
modern  municipal  nursery  -  grounds, 
and  the  ch.  of  S.  Sisto,  which  stands 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  grove  of 
the  Camsnse,  alluded  to  by  Ovy,  and 
by  Juvenal  in  the  well-known  verses 
of  the  3rd  Satire  (see  p.  360). 

§  19.  Obelisks. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  Borne 
of  such  undoubted  antiquity  as  the 
stupendous  obelisks  which  the  em- 
perors brought  from  Egypt  as  memo- 
rials of  their  triumphs,  and  which  the 
popes  have  so  judiciously  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  the  modern  city. 
Sixtus  v.  has  the  honour  of  having  first 
employed  them  for  the  latter  purpose. 
The  obelisk  of  the  Vatican  was  the 
first  raised,  and  Fontana  was  con- 
sidered by  the  engineers  of  the  16th 
century  to  have  accomplished  a  task 
not  far  short  of  a  miracle  when  he 
successfully  placed  it  on  its  pedestal. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  obelisks 
in  the  order  of  their  erection  on  their 
present  sites. 

Obelisk  of  the    Vatican,  erected   by 
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Sixtos  y.  in  1586.  This  obelisk  is  ( 
one  solid  mass  of  red  granite  without 
hiero^ljrphics.  It  originally  stood  in 
the  circus  of  Nero,  and  is  therefore 
now  not  far  from  its  original  situation. 
It  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Caligula.  The  account 
of  its  voyage  is  given  by  Pliny,  who 
says  that  the  ship  which  carried  it  was 
nearly  as  long  as  the  left  side  of  the 
port  of  Ostia.  Suetonius  confirms  the 
immense  magnitude  of  this  ship,  by 
telling  us  that  it  was  sunk  by  Claudius 
to  form  the  foundation  of  the  break- 
water he  constructed  at  the  mouth  of 
his  new  harbour,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  and  the  modern  Porto.  The 
obelisk  previous  to  its  removal  stood 
nearly  on  the  site  now  covered  by  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  the  only 
one  in  Rome  which  was  found  in  the 
place  it  was  originally  intended  for, 
which  may  account  for  its  being  still 
entire.  J^  stated  above,  it  was  placed 
on  the  present  pedestal  in  1586  by 
the  celebrated  architect  Domenico 
Fontana,  who  has  left  a  highly  in- 
teresting account  of  the  operation. 
No  less  than  500  plans  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  pope  by  different  engin- 
eers and  architects,  but  the  result  fully 
justified  his  choice.  600  men,  140 
horses,  and  46  cranes  were  employed  in 
the  removal.  Fontana  calculated  the 
weight  of  the  mass  at  963,537  Roman 
pounds ;  the  expense  of  the  operation 
was  37,975  scudi;  the  value  of  the 
machinery  and  materials,  amounting 
to  half  this  sum,  was  presented  to 
Fontana  by  the  pope  as  a  reward  for 
his  successful  services.  The  operation 
is  described  at  length  by  the  writers 
of  the  time,  and  a  fresco  representa- 
tion of  it  is  painted  on  one  of  the 
walls  in  the  Vatican  library  (see  p.  244). 
Many  carious  facts  connected  with  the 
process  are  mentioned : — the  ceremony 
was  preceded  by  the  celebration  of 
high  mass  in  St.  reter's  ;  the  pope  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  benediction  on  Fon- 
tana and  the  workmen;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  no  one  should  speak 
during  the  operation,  on  pain  of  death. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  pro- 
cess would  have  failed  from  the  ten- 
sion of  the  ropes,  if  a  man  named 


Bresca  had  not  infringed  the  order 
by  calling  upon  the  workmen  to  wet 
the  ropes.  The  common  stoi7  of  tra- 
vellers attributes  this  suggestion  to 
an  English  sailor,  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  statement. 
The  Bresca  family,  indeed,  still  possess 
the  privilege  of  supplying  St.  Peter's 
with  palm-leaves  (which  are  brought 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bordighera,  in  Li- 
guria,  whence  the  Brescas  originally 
came';  on  Palm  Sunday,  which  Sixtus  V. 
granted  them  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  service  of  their  ancestor  t)n  this 
occasion.  The  height  of  the  shaft, 
exclusive  of  all  the  ornaments,  is 
82  ft.  6  in. ;  the  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
bronze  cross  is  132  ft.  2  in. ;  its  weight 
360  tons;  the  breadth  of  the  base  is 
8  ft.  10  in.  The  cross  at  the  top  was 
renewed  in  1740,  when  some  relics  of 
our  Saviour  were  deposited  in  a  per- 
foration made  to  receive  them.  The 
following  is  the  dedication  by  Caligula 
to  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  which  is  still 
visible  on  2  sides  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  shaft :— divo.  caes.  divi  .  ivlii  . 

F.  AVGVSTO  — .  TI.  CAESARI  DIVI  . 
AVO.  F.  —  AVGVSTO  8ACRVM. 

Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  erected 
also  in  1587  by  Fontana,  and  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  and  is  without  hieroglj'phics. 
It  was  one  of  a  pair  which  originally 
flanked  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Claudius,  a.d.  57.  The  present  one 
was  disinterred  by  Sixtus  V. ;  the 
other  was  placed  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  by  Pius  VI.  The  height  of  this 
obelisk,  without  the  ornaments  and 
base,  is  48  ft.  5  in. 

Obelisk  of  the  Laieran,  the  largest  obe- 
lisk now  known,  erected  also  by  Fon- 
tana, in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  in 
1588.  It  is  of  red  granite  and  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  It  was  brought 
from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Cou- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  was  removed 
to  Rome  by  his  son  Constantius,  who 
placed  it  on  the  spina  of  the  Circus 
Maximus.  It  was  conveyed  from 
Alexandria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
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in  a  Tessel  of  300  oars,  and  was  landed 
3  m.  below  Rome,  a.d.  357.  Accord- 
ing  to  Champollion's  interpretation  of 
the  hieroglTphics  upon  it,  it  comme- 
morates Thothmes  IV.  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks. 
When  it  was  discovered  it  was  lying 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  broken  into  3 
pieces.  In  order  to  adapt  these  frag- 
ments, it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part;  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  still  the  loftiest 
obelisk  in  Rome.  The  height  of  the 
shaft,  without  the  ornaments  and  base, 
is  105  ft.  7  in.;  the  whole  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  cross  is  141  ft.  The 
sides  are  of  unequal  breadth  at  the 
base  :  two  measure  9  ft.  SA  in.,  the 
other  two  only  9  ft. ;  one  of  these  sides 
is  slightly  convex.  The  weight  of  the 
shaft  has  been  estimated  at  455  tons. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Fopolo, 
erected  by  Fontana  in  1589,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  3  pieces,  and 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  obelisks 
which  have  been  preserved.  It  stood 
before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  where,  according  to  Cham- 
poUion,  it  was  erected  by  one  of  the  two 
brothers  Maudouci  and  Susirei,  who 
reigned  before  Rhamses  II. :  whilst 
Lepsius  attributes  it  to  Meneptha, 
only  1500  years  before  our  era,  and 
Ungarelli  to  Rhamses  III.  (Sesostris). 
It  was  removed  to  Rome  by  Augustus 
after  the  conquest  of  B^gypt,  and  placed 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  (b.c.  23).  It 
had  fallen  from  its  pedestal  in  the  time 
of  Valentinian,  and  remained  buried 
until  1587,  when  Sixtus  V.  removed  it 
to  its  present  site.  The  height  of  the 
shaft,  without  base  or  ornaments, 
is  78^  feet;  the  entire  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
about  112  feet.  On  the  sides  facing 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  and  the  Corso 
is  the  following  inscription,  show- 
ing that  Augustus  renewed  the  de- 
dication  to    the    Sun  :  —  imp.    caes. 

DIVI  .  p.  —  AVGV8TV8  —  PONTIFEX  . 
H AXIMVS  —  IMP.  XII.  cos  .  XI.  TRIB  . 
POT  .  xrV.  —  AEGVPTO  .  IN.  POTE8TA- 
TEM  .  —  POPVLI .  ROMANI .  REDACTA.  — 
SOLI  .  DONVM  .  DEI>IT. 


Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  Navona^  erected 
in  1651  by  Bernini,  in  the  centre  of  his 
great  fountain,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  X.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  Pamphilian  Obelisk,  in  honour  of 
the  pope's  family  name.  It  is  of  red  gra- 
nite, covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
is  broken  into  5  pieces.  It  was  found 
in  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  near  the 
Via  Appia,  and  f^om  the  style  of  the 
hieroglyphics  is  now  supposed  to  be  a 
Roman  work  of  the  time  of  Domitian. 
It  formed  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
elaborate  dissertation  by  Father  Kir- 
cher,  who  endeavoured  to  show  that  it 
was  one  of  the  obelisks  of  Heliopolis, 
but  this  conjecture  has  been  exploded 
by  modem  researches.  In  its  present 
position  it  stands  on  an  artificial  rock- 
work  about  40  ft.  high.  The  height  of 
the  shaft  itself  is  51  ft. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  deUa  Minert/i, 
erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  It  is  a 
small  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  with 
hieroglyphics  indicating  that  it  dates 
from  tne  reign  of  Hophres,  a  king  of 
the  26th  dynasty;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  a  pair  which  stood 
in  Aront  of  the  temple  of  Isis  and 
Sera^is  in  the  Campus  Martiua,  whose 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  gardens 
of  the  Domenican  convent  of  the  Mi- 
nerva. Both  these  obelisks  were  found 
here  in  1665 ;  one  was  erected  in  front 
of  the  Pantheon ;  the  other,  the  one 
now  before  us,  was  placed  by  Bernini 
in  the  worst  taste  on  the  l!ack  of  a 
marble  elephant,  the  work  of  Eroole 
Ferrata.  Its  height  without  the  base 
is  about  17  ft 

Obelisk  of  the  Pantheon,  erected  in  1 7 1 1 
by  Clement  XI.  It  is  a  small  obelisk 
of  Egyptian  granite,  with  hieroglyphics 
of  the  time  of  Psammedcus  II.,  the 
fellow  of  the  preceding  one.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Piazza,  to  which  it  was  removed  by 
Clement  XI.  Its  height  without  the 
base  is  about  17  feet 

Obelisk  of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  erected 
in  1 786,  according  to  the  inscription,  in 
the  12th  year  of  Pius  VI. 's  pontificate, 
by  Antinori.  It  is  of  red  granite,  with- 
out hieroglyphics,  and  is  broken  into 
2  or  3  pieces.     It  formerly  stood  in 
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front  of  the  mansoleiiin  of  Angustas, 
beiii^  the  fellow  of  that  in  front  of  S. 
Mana  Maggiore,  and  was  consequently 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  a.d. 
57.     The  height  of  the  shaft,  without 
the  base,  is  45  feet.    At  the  sides  of 
this  obelisk  stand  the  Colossal  Equestrian 
Grmq)  which  have  been  called  Castor 
and    Pollux   by    recent    antiquaries. 
Th^    are    undoubtedly    of   Grecian 
workmanship,  and,  if  we  could  believe 
the  Latin  inscription  on  the  pedestals, 
they   are  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.    But  as  they  were  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Constantine,  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  in> 
scriptions;  the  statues  are  evidently 
centuries  older  than  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine, and  no  inscriptions  of  his  time 
can    be    worth   much    as    authority. 
Canova  entertained  no  doubt  of  their 
Greek  origin,  and  admired  their  fine 
anatomy  and  action. 

Obelisk  of  the  2WriiYa  dei  Monti, 
erected  also  by  Antinori  in  1789,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  an  obelisk 
of  red  granite,  with  hieroglyphics.  It 
formerW'  stood  in  the  Circus  of  Sallust. 
The  height  of  the  shaft,  without  the 
base  and  ornaments,  is  about  48  feet. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio,  also  erected 
in  1 792  by  Antinori,  an  obelisk  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  broken  into  5  pieces.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
monuments:  it  has  been  illustrated 
with  great  learning,  and  has  been 
admired  for  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  hieroglyphics  which  remain. 
According  to  Lepsius'  interpretation 
of  these  hieroglyphics,  it  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Psammeticus  I.,  of  the 
26th  dynasty,  6j  centuries  before 
Christ.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Augustus,  from  Heliopolis,  and  placed 
in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  where,  as  we 
leam  from  the  well-known  description 
of  Pliny,  it  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  celebrated  gnomon  or  sun-dial. 
It  was  first  discovered,  underground  in 
the  Piazza  dell'  Impresa,  in  the  time  of 
Julius  II.,  but  was  not  removed  until 
that  of  Pius  VI. ;  the  pedestal,  with 
the  inscription,  is  situated  beneath  one  I 
of  the  chapels  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
eh.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.     The  i 


f^^ents  of  the  Aurelian  column, 
which  was  found  near  where  this 
obelisk  now  stands,  were  employed 
to  repair  it,  and  to  form  the  pedestal. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  without  the 
base  and  ornaments  is  72  feet;  the 
height  of  the  whole,  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  bronze  globe,  is 
134^^  feet. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Pincio,  sometimes 
called  della  Passeggiata,  from  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  handsome 
public  promenade  on  the  Pincian, 
in  1822,  by  Pius  VII.:  a  small  granite 
obelisk,  with  hieroglyphics,  found 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gem- 
salemme,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus 
Varianus.  According  to  ChampoUion's 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  it 
was  erected  in  honour  of  Antinous, 
in  the  name  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  without  the 
base  is  30  feet. 

There  is  a  small  obelisk  in  thegrounds 
of  the  Villa  Mattel,  on  the  Caelian, 
found  near  the  Capitol.  It  is  partly 
ancient,  and  was  found,  with  that 
in  the  Piazza  della  Minerva,  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Isis.  It  bears  an 
hieroglyphical  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Psammeticus  II. 

§  20.  Buildings  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

ffouse  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  called  by  the 
people  that  of  Pilate,  and  formerly 
described  as  the  Torre  di  Manzone,  a 
remarkable  brick  building  of  2  stories, 
at  the  end  of  the  Vicolo  della  Fonta- 
nella,  near  the  Temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  and  the  £.  side  of  the  Ponte 
Rotto.  This  strange  and  incongruous 
structure  is  covered  with  fragments 
of  columns  and  ancient  ornaments  of 
various  periods,  capriciously  thrown 
together,  without  any  regard  to  the 
pnnciples  of  taste  or  architectural  uni- 
formity. On  the  side  fronting  the  V. 
della  Fontanella  is  an  arch,  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  doorway,  over 
which  is  a  long  inscription,  which  has 
given  rise  to  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  antiquarian  controversy.  It 
is  in  the  worst  style  of  the  old  rhyming 
verse,  of  which  the  last  5  lines  may  be 
quoted  as  an  example  : — 
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"  Primas  de  primis  mAgniu  Nicolans  ab  imla, 
Erexit  patruin  decus  ob  reDovare  saorum, 
Stat   Patria   Crescena    matrisque   Theodora 

uomen. 
Hoc  culmen  clarum  caro  de  ptgnore  geaait, 
Davidi  tribult  qui  Pater  exliibult." 

At  the  upper  part  of  this  inscription  are 
numerous  initial  letters,  which  would 
be  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  any  but  a 
Roman  antiquary ;  the  Padre  Gabrini, 
however,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that 
they  represent  the  titles  of  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  the  last  of  the  Roman  tribunes  : 
the  following  explanation  of  a  part  of 
them  may  be  received  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole: — n. t. s. c. l. p. t. r. o. b. s. 
NIC.  D.  D.  T.  D.  D.  F.  8.  Nicolaus,  TVi- 
bnmis,  Secerns,  Clemens,  Laurenti  {Libe- 
rator f\  P.  {Patri(Bi\  Teuthonici,  Filius, 
GabrinviSf  RomcB,  SeiDator,  Nioolaus, 
dedit,  domnm,  iotam,  Davidi,  Dilecto, 
Filio,  SM.  This  conjecture  assumes 
that  the  long  Latin  inscription  refers 
also  to  Cola  and  to  the  bequest  of  the 
house  to  his  son  David.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  ingenuity  or 
imagination  of  the  antiquary,  it  is  cer- 
tjiin  that  this  pompous  phraseology 
corresponds  with  the  titles  assumed  by 
Cola  di  Rienzo  in  his  official  acts.  In 
that  extraordinary  document,  dated 
from  the  Piazza  of  the  Lateran, 
Aug.  1, 1347,  citing  the  emperors  and 
electors  to  appear  before  him,  which 
will  be  found  quoted  by  Zeferino  Re, 
in  his  curious  work  *  La  Vita  di  Cola 
di  Rienzo,'  published  at  Forli  in  1828, 
the  Tribune  styles  himself,  "  Nicola 
secero  e  clemente,  Hberatore  di  Soma, 
zelatore  delV  Italia,  amatore  del  mondo 
intero,  Tribuno  augusto,"  On  the  archi- 
trave of  one  of  the  windows  is  the 
following  inscription,  ascribed  by  the 
antiquaries  to  Petrarch: — adsv  .  bo- 
mams  .  GBANDI8  .  HONOB  .  POPVLIB.     It 

can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  true 
meaning  of  these  inscriptions  can  ever 
be  much  more  than  mere  matter  of 
conjecture;  and  it  would  be  an  un- 
profitable task^  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  recent  writers  consider  the 
architecture  to  belong  to  the  11th 
century,  and  gather  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Nicholas,  son  of  Crescen- 
tius  and  Theodora,  fortified  the  house 
jind  gave  it  to  David  his  son;   that 


this  Crescentius  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  patrician  who  roused  the 
people  against  the  Emperor  Otho  III. ; 
and  that  the  buildinf  may  have  been 
inhabited  by  Cola  di  Rienzo  3  cen- 
turies later  (1347).  Others  sup- 
pose that  it  was  destroyed  1313  by 
Arlotto  degli  Ste&neschi,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Roman  tribune  in  its  present 
form.  The  popular  tradition  is  in 
fiivour  of  this  opinion,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  interest  of  the  building 
is  entirely  derived  A*om  its  presumed 
connection  with  the  "Spirto  gentil" 
of  Petrarch,  to  whom  the  author  of 
Childe  Harold  has  given  additional 
immortality : — 

**  Then  turn  we  to  ber  latest  tribune's  name. 
From  ber  ten  thonsand  tyrants  tnm  to  tbee. 
Redeemer  of  dai^  oentories  of  shame — 
The  ftiend  of  Petrarch >-hone  of  Italy — 
Rienzi  I  last  of  Romans  1    \Vhile  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  wlther'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  kat 
Kven  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be— 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  daief— 
Her  new-bom  Numa  thou—with  reign,  alasl 
too  brief." 

The  style  of  the  edifice  and  its  de- 
Qoratious  marks  a  period  when  art 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  the  strange 
collection  of  ornaments  and  fragments 
of  antiquity  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
illustration  of  the  taste  and  character 
of  the  times  of,  or  contemporaneoos 
with,  "the  last  of  the  Roman  Tri- 
bunes." 

Tor  d^  Conti,  a  huge  brick  tower  at 
the  foot  of  the  Quinnal,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name  and  near  the  Piazza 
delle  Carette,  erected  by  Nicholas  1. 
in  858,  and  rebuilt  in  1216  by  Inno- 
cent III.,  both  popes  being  of  the 
Conti  family,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name.  It  formed,  like  the  other 
towers  of  the  same  kind,  a  place  of 
safety  and  defence  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  in- 
jured by  the  earthquake  of  1348,  and 
was  partly  pulled  down  by  Urban  VIII. 
The  view  from  the  summit  will  well 
repay  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent.  This 
tower,  or  what  now  remains  of  it,  is 
supposed  to  stand  upon,  or  very  near  thi: 
site  of  the  temple  of  Tellus  or  of  the 
Earth,  which  was  situated  near  the  hoas<! 
of  Spurius  Cassius,  the  Consul,  who  in 
B.  c.  485  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  in  later  times  of  Pompey. 
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Tbrre  delie  Milizie,  on  the  Qairinal, 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Magnanapoli, 
and  within  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
vent of  Sta.  Caterina  da  Siena.  This 
large  brick  tower  has  been  called  by 
the  ciceroni  the  Tower  of  Nero,  and 
pointed  out  to  unsuspecting  travellers 
as  the  place  from  which  Nero  beheld 
the  fire  of  Rome.  We  know  from 
Tacitus  that  the  emperor  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  city  from  the 
EsquiUne,  and  the  masonry  of  this 
building  shows  that  it  is  of  mediseyal 
period.  Its  construction  is  generally 
attributed  to  Pandulfo  della  Suburra 
senator  of  Rome,  in  1210,  although 
some  writers  suppose  that  it  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  nearly  a 
century  later  (1303),  and  to  stand  on  a 
site  occupied  br  the  barracks  in  which 
the  troops  of  Trajan  were  quartered. 

There  are  two  well-preserved  spe- 
cimens of  medisval  towers,  although 
smaller,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  on 
the  W.  declivity  of  Uie  Quirinal ;  one, 
the  Torre  del  Qriih,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Via  del  Grlllo,  behind  the  Forum  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  second  in  the  Via 
delie  3  Cannelle,  which  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Colonnas  from  their 
armorial  column  upon  it ;  built  into  one 
side  of  it  are  some  good  and  ancient 
architectural  sculptures,  placed  here 
by  a  certain  Gualdus  Arimini,  as  stated 
on  an  inscription  beneath.  Both  these 
towers  are  square,  of  fine  brick- 
work, and  surmounted  by  a  gallery 
or  projecting  parapet,  the  supports  of 
which,  in  white  marble,  still  remain. 
There  are  *2  similar  towers,  but  less  well 
preserved,  behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Martina 
/p.  180),  in  the  valley  between  the 
Esquiline  and  Viminal  hills,  and  several 
mutilated  ones  in  the  Trastevere ;  that 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Ponte  Sisto 
bears  the  name  of  the  Pierleone  family. 

§  21.  Fountains. 

La  Fontana  PaoHna,  on  the  Janicu- 
lum,  the  most  abundant,  and  perhaps 
the  most  imposing,  of  all  the  Roman 
fountains.  It  was  erected  by  Paul  V. 
in  1612,  from  the  designs  of  Fontana : 
both  their  names  are  commemo- 
rated in  that  of  the  fountain.  The 
elevation  of  the  fountain  is  an  imita- 


tion of  the  fisk9ade  of  a  church ;  it  has 
6  Ionic  colunms  of  red  granite,  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which 
stood  in  the  Forum  Transitorium  {see 
p.  39).  Between  the  columns  are  5 
niches,  3  large  and  2  smaller.  In  the 
larger  ones  3  cascades  fall  into  an 
immense  basin,  and  in  the  smaller 
niches  are  2  dragons,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  pope,  each  of  which 
pours  out  a  stream  of  water  into  the 
same  basin.  The  water  is  collected 
from  springs  about  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciano,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the 
aqueduct  called  the  Acqua  Paola, 
which,  after  forming  this  noble  foun- 
tain, serves  to  turn  the  chief  part  of 
the  city  flour-mills,  situated  in  the 
streets  between  the  Janicule  and  the 
Tiber.  The  style  of  the  fountain  is  not 
in  the  best  taste,  but  the  effect  of  the 
water  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The 
view  from  this  fountain,  which  is  now 
reached  by  an  excellent  road  leading  to 
S.  Pietro  di  Montorio  and  the  Porta 
di  S.  Pancrazio,  over  the  whole  of 
Rome  and  the  Campagna,  is  very  fine. 

Fontana  del  Tritone^  the  fountain  in 
the  Piasza  Barberini,  which  now  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Circus  of  Flora. 
It  is  composed  of  4  dolphins  supporting 
a  large  open  shell,  upon  which  sits 
a  Triton,  who  blows  up  the  water  from 
a  conque  shell,  which  he  holds  in  his 
hands,  to  a  great  height  It  is  from 
the  design  of  Bernini. 

FoKtuna  delie  Tartarttghe,  in  the 
Piazza  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
Palazzo  Mattel,  so  called  from  the  4 
tortoises  which  ornament  it.  It  has 
4  bronze  youthful  figures  in  very  grace- 
ful attitudes ;  one  supports  a  vase,  from 
which  the  water  flows  into  the  basin. 
The  design,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
has  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  Ka- 
phael  by  Passavant;  the  figures  are 
by  Taddeo  Landini. 

Fontana  di  lY-evi,  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated  of  the  modem  fountains  in 
Rome,  was  erected  b^  Clement  XII. 
in  1735,  frx)m  the  designs  of  Niccol6 
Salvi.  The  water  is  made  to  fall  over 
artificial  rocks ;  above  which,  in  a  large 
niche  in  the  centre  of  the  facade,  is  a 
colossal  figure  of  Neptune  standing  in 
his  car  drawn  by  horses  and  attended 
by  Tritons.    It  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
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pected  that  the  very  questionable  taste 
of  this  design  would  escape  the  cri- 
ticism of  Forsyth :  he  calls  it  **  another 
pompous  confusion  of  fable  and  fact, 
gods  and  ediles,  aqueducts  and  sea- 
monsters  ;  but  the  rock-work  is  grand, 
proportioned  to  the  stream  of  water,  and 
a  fit  basement  for  such  architecture  as 
a  castel  d'ac^ua  required,  not  for  the 
frittered  Corinthian  which  we  find 
there."  The  Tritons,  horses,  &c., 
and  other  figures  of  the  fountain,  are 
by  Pietro  Bracci.  The  facade  of  the 
Palazzo  Conti,  against  which  it  stands, 
has  4  columns  and  6  pilasters  of  tra- 
vertine, of  the  Corinthian  order; 
between  the  columns  are  statues  of 
Salubrity  and  Abundance,  sculptured 
by  Filippo  Valle;  above  them  are  3 
bas-reliefs,— one  by  Andrea  Bergondi, 
representing  Marcus  Agrippa,  who 
brought  the  A(jua  Virgo  into  Rome; 
the  other  by  Giovanni  Grossi,  repre- 
senting the  }[Ouug  virgin  who  pointed 
out  the  springs  to  the  soldiers  of 
Agrippa,  as  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  that  aqueduct  (see  p.  80).  Between 
the  pilasters  are  2  rows  of  windows. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  attic, 
bearing  an  inscription  in  honour  of 
Clement  XII.  Close  to  the  fountain 
in  the  Via  della  Stamperia  Camerale 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Sola  Dantesca, 
a  large  elegant  hall  decorated  with 
academic  subjects  from  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  (admittance  2  pauls),  where 
public  concerts,  balls,  and  entertain- 
ments are  frequently  given — an  agree- 
able lounge  during  the  winter  months. 
Fountains  of  the  Piazza  Navona. — 
This  piazza  contains  3  fountains. 
Those  at  the  extremities  were  erected 
by  Gregory  XIII.  The  Triton  holding 
a  dolphin  by  the  tail  is  by  Bernini ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
figures  to  call  for  particular  notice. 
The  central  fountain,  which  supports 
the  obelisk  brought  from  the  Circus 
of  Romulus,  was  raised  by  Bernini 
in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.  It 
forms  a  circular  basin,  73  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  mass  of  rock  in  the 
centre,  to  which  are  chained  4  river- 
gods,  representing  the  Danube,  the 
Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Rio  della 
Plata.    In  grottoes  pierced  in  the  rock 


are  placed  a  sea-horse  on  one  side,  and 
a  lion  on  the  other.  The  figures  and 
the  design  of  the  whole  fountain  are 
almost  below  criticism ;  Forsyth  calls 
it  "  a  fable  of  ^sop  done  into  stone." 
The  Piazza  Navona  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Circus  Agonalis,  or  Circus  Alexandri. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is  in- 
undated twice  a  week  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  the  piazza  recalls  an  ancient 
Naumachia. 

Fontana  della  Barcaccia,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spaffna,  in  the  form  of  a  boat, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was 
designed  by  Bernini.  It  has  littie 
beauty  to  recommend  it.  The  Piazza 
di  Spagna  is  more  celebrated  for  the 
magnificent  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  Trinity  de'  Monti,  began  in  the 
reign  of  Innocent  XIII.,  at  the  expense 
of  a  French  nobleman,  Geufller,  and 
finished  in  1 725,  from  funds  bequeathed 
by  him  for  that  purpose. 

Fontana  delP  Acqua  Felice,  more 
generally  called  the  Fontana  d^  Ter- 
mini, near  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
Under  the  former  name  it  has  been 
celebrated  by  Tasso  in  some  of  his 
finest  Riine.  This  fountain  was  de- 
signed by  Domenico  Fontana.  It  has 
3  niches.  In  the  central  one  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Moses  striking  the 
rock,  by  Prospero  da  Brescia,  who  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  ridi- 
cule excited  by  his  performance.  In 
the  side  niches  are  figures  of  Aaron, 
by  Giobattista  della  Porta,  and  of 
Gideon,  by  Flaminio  Vacca.  The 
fountain  was  formerly  adorned  by  2 
ancient  Egyptian  lions,  which  hare 
been  replaced  by  modern  ones  in  grey 
marble ;  the  originals,  of  black  granite, 
have  been  removed  to  the  ^yptian 
Museum  at  the  Vatican.  They  were 
found  in  front  of  the  Pantheon. 

Fountains  in  the  Piazza  of  St,  Peter's. 
— These  magnificent  but  simple  vases 
are  better  calculated  to  give  general 
pleasure  than  any  other  fountains  in 
Rome.  They  were  desired  by  Carlo 
Mademo.  The  water  is  thrown  up 
to  a  height  of  about  18  feet,  and  falls 
back  into  a  basin  of  Oriental  granite, 
15  feet  in  diameter;  it  runs  over  the 
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sides  of  this  into  an  octagonal  basin  of 
trarertine,  about  28  feet  in  diameter, 
forming  a  mass  of  spray,  upon  which  the 
son  at  times  paints  the  most  beautiful 
rainbows.  The  height  of  the  jet  above 
the  pavement  of  the  piazza  is  64  feet. 

Fountains  of  the  Piazza  Famese, — 
like  the  fountains  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's,  these  are  simple  jets  falling 
into  magnificent  oblong  granite  basins, 
each  17  feet  long,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla. 

FouKtain  of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  placed  op- 
posite the  Via  Giulia,  near  i^e  bridge 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Tlus 
pretty  fountain  was  constructed  by 
Paul  v.,  from  the  designs  of  Fontana. 
It  is  formed  of  2  Ionic  columns,  sup- 
porting an  attic.  From  an  aperture  m 
the  large  niche  the  water  falls  in  a 
body  into  a  basin  below. 

Fontana  del  Campidoglio,  at  the  foot 
of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Senator  on  the  Capitol. 
It  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  is 
ornamented  with  3  ancient  statues. 
That  in  the  centre  is  a  sitting  marble 
figure  of  Minerva,  draped  with  por<- 
phyry,  found  at  Cori.  The  colossal 
recumbent  figures  at  the  side  represent 
the  Nile  and  the  Tiber.  They  were 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  mths  of 
Constantine  on  the  Quirinal,  and  are 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
Fountain  of  the  Quirinal,  erected  by 
Pius  VII.,  a  simple  but  pretty  jet, 
Howing  from  a  noble  basm  of  grey 
Oriental  granite,  25  feet  in  diameter, 
which  was  found  in  the  Roman  Fonim, 
and  brought  to  Monte  Cavallo,  to 
complete  the  decorations  in  front  of 
the  Papal  palace.  This  Piazza  has 
been  much  lowered,  and  a  better 
approach  effected  by  diminishing  the 
declivity  of  the  Via  della  Dataria, 
during  the  works  for  which  immense 
substructions  in  rubble-work  of  Aurc" 
lian'8  Temple  of  the  Sea,  extending  into 
the  Colonna  Gardens,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Servian  Wall,  were  discovered* 
Along  this  ascent  have  been  placed  in 
niches  several  Senatorial  statues,  and 
a  huge  modem  inscription  in  honour 
of  Pius  IX.,  and  of  the  ephemeral 
municipal  authorities  under  whom  the 
works  were  conducted. 


§  22.  Piazzas. 

The  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Piazza  Na- 
vona.  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  all  the 
great  squares  in  front  of  the  principal 
churches,  are  sufficiently  described  in 
the  account  of  the  monuments  or 
public  buildings  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  names.  The  only  one  which 
remains  to  be  noticed  is  the  least  at- 
tractive, though  not  the  least  cele- 
brated, the 

Piazza  di  Pasquino,  at  the  angle  of 
the  Braschi  Palace,  near  the  Piazza 
Navona.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  well-known  torso  called  the  staiw 
of  Pasquitif  a  mutilated  fragment  of 
an  ancient  one  found  here  in  the 
IGth  centy.,  and  considered  to  repre- 
sent Menelaus  supporting  the  dead 
body  of  Patroclus.  Notwithstanding 
the  injuries  it  has  sustained,  enough 
remains  to  justify  the  admiration  it 
has  received  from  artists.  Baldinucci, 
in  his  Life  of  Bernini,  tells  us  that 
it  was  considered  by  that  sculptor  the 
finest  fragment  of  antiquity  in  Rome. 
It  derives  its  modern  name  from  a 
tailor  called  Pas^uino,  who  kept  a 
shop  opposite,  which  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  gossips  of  the  city, 
and  from  which  their  satirical  wit- 
ticisms on  the  manners  and  follies 
of  the  day  obtained  a  ready  circula- 
tion. The  fame  of  Pasquin  is  per- 
petuated in  the  term  pasquhiade,  and 
has  thus  become  European ;  but  Rome 
is  the  only  place  in  which  he  flourishes. 
The  statue  of  Marforio,  which  for- 
merly stood  near  the  Arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  was  made  the  vehicle  for 
replying  to  the  attacks  of  Pasquin,  and 
for  man^  years  they  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  of  wit  and  repartee.  When  Marforio 
was  removed  to  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Pope  wished  to  remove 
Pasquin  also ;  but  the  Duke  di  Braschi, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  would  not  give 
his  consent.  Adrian  VI.  attempted  to 
arrest  his  career  by  ordering  the  statue 
to  be  burnt  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  ; 
but  one  of  the  pope's  friends,  LodO'^ 
vico  Suessano,  saved  him,  by  sug- 
gesting that  his  ashes  would  turn  into 
frogs,  and  croak  more  terribly  than 
before.     The  modem  Romans  seem 
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to  regard  Pasquino  as  part  of  their 
social  system :  in  the  absence  of  a  free 
press,  he  has  become  in  some  measure 
the  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  event  upon  which  he 
does  not  pronounce  judgment.  Some 
of  his  sayings  are  extremely  broad  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Rome,  but  many  of 
them  are  very  witty,  and  fully  main- 
tain the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens 
for  satirical  epigrams  and  repartee. 
On  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Francis  of 
Austria  to  Rome,  the  following  ap- 
peared :  — "  Gaiidinm  urbis,  Fietus  pro- 
vinciarum,  Risus  mundi.'*  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1440,  the 
following  satirical  acrostic  appeared, 
to  mark  the  date  mccccxl.  :—  "  Midti 
caci  cardmnles  creaverunt  ccBCum  deci- 
mum  (X)  Lconem"  During  a  bad  har- 
vest in  the  time  of  Pius  VI.,  when  the 
Sagnotta,  or  loaf  of  2  bajocchi,  had 
ccreased  considerably  in  size,  the 
passion  of  the  pope  for  the  inscription 
which  records  his  munificence  on  so 
many  of  the  statues  in  the  Vatican 
was  satirised  by  the  exhibition  of  one 
of  these  little  rolls,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Munificentid  Pit  SextC  The 
proceedings  of  Pius  VI.  were  fre- 
quently treated  by  Pasquino  with  con- 
siderable severity.  When  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's  was  completed  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  was  placed  over 
the  principal  door :— "  Quod  ad  Templi 
Vaticani  omfimentum  piiblica  vota  flagita- 
bant,  Pius  VL  fecit"  &c.  Pasquin's 
reply  was  as  follows  :— 

"  Publlca!  mentiris ;  Non  publica  vota  fuere, 
Sed  tumidi  ingenii  vota  (bere  tui." 

Ganova  exhibited  his  draped  figure 
of  Italy  for  the  monument  of  Alfieri 
during  the  French  invasion ;  Pasquiu 
immediately  exhibited  this  criticism: — 

*'  Canova  questa  volta  V  ha  sbaf^llata, 
Ha  r  Italia  veatita,  ed  ^  spogUata." 

Soon  after  certain  decrees  of  Napoleon 
had  been  put  in  force,  the  city  was 
desolated  by  a  severe  storm,  upon 
which  Pasquin  did  not  spare  the  em- 
peror :— 

••  L'Altisslmo  in  sti,  cl  manda  la  tempesta, 
L'Altisalmo  qua  gib,  ci  toglia  quel  che  resta, 
E  fra  le  I)ue  Altisslrai, 
Stiaino  noi  malissimi." 


His  satires  frequently  consist  of  dia- 
logues, of  which  the  following  are  fair 
examples : — 

«  I  Franoesl  fon'  tatti  ladrl. 
Non  tutti— ma  Buonaparte,** 

On  the  marriage  of  a  young  Roman, 
called  Cesare,  to  a  girl  called  Roma, 
Pasquin  gave  the  following  advice  :— 
•*  Caw,  C(BSar,  ne  tua  Boma  Respublic^i 
fiat!"  On  the  next  day  the  man 
replied,  "  Caxar  w^peratr*  Pasquin, 
however,  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
answered,  "  Ergo  coronabiiur."  His 
distich  on  the  appointment  of  Hoi- 
stenius  and  his  two  successors,  as 
librarians  of  the  Vatican,  is  histo- 
rically interesting.  Holstenius  had 
abjured  Protestantism,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  by  Leo  Allatius,  a 
Chian,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
a  Syrian,  Evode  Assemani.  Pasquin 
noticed  these  events  in  the  foUowing 
lines : — 

"  Preftiit  haBretlcos.    Peat  hunc,  acfalamaticQf. 
At  nunc 
PreestTuroa.    Petri  WbUotbeca,  vale ! " 

Another  remarkable  saying  is  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  celebrated  bull 
of  Urban  VIII.,  excommunicating  all 
persons  who  took  snuff  in  the  churclies 
of  Seville.  On  the  publication  of  this 
decree  Pasquin  appropriately  quoted 
the  beautiful  passage  in  Job,  "Wilt 
thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  ? 
and  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  ?" 
Contra  folium,  quod  vento  rapiiur,  osted- 
dis  potentiam  tuam,  et  st^aiulam  jtccorn 
perseqneris  ? 

}  23.    PROMBNADES,  PiTBUC  Wauls, 
OR  Passbgoiate. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Rome  | 
have  done  much  of  late  years  towards 
increasing    and     ornamenting    these 
places  of  public  resort. 

The  most  beautiful  and  frequented 
is  that  in  the  Monte  Pincio,  occupying 
all  the  level  space  between  the  Muro 
Torto  and  the  gardens  of  the  "Villa 
Medicis.  These  gardens  are  ap- 
proached by  a  fine  drive  rising  from 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  constructed  in 
the  reiffn  of  Pius  VII.,  and  by  another 
from  the  ch.  of  la  Trinita  dei  Monti. 
They    are    handsomely    laid    out  in 
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flover-gardens,  drives,  and  walks.  In 
the  centre  is  the  obelisk,  discovered  in 
the  Circus  of  V arianus,  noticed  at  p.  9 1 , 
and  dedicated  by  Hadrian  to  Antinous. 
On  the  side  overlooking  the  Villa 
Borgfaese  has  been  placed  an  immense 
urn  in  Egyptian  granite,  which  formed 
a  fountain  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia, 
but  originally  found  in  a  vineyard 
beyond  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo;  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  masses  of  this 
material  in  Rome,  measuring  more 
than  850  cubic  feet.  From  the  terraces 
overlooking  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
vre  descry  one  of  the  finest  prospects 
of  Rome,  with  the  Vatican  and  Jani- 
cnle  hills  in  the  background.  It  is 
from  here  that  the  celebrated  Giran- 
dola,  or  fireworks  on  Easter  Monday 
and  on  the  evening  after  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter's,  are  now  exhibited.  This 
promenade  is  the  most  fashionable  and 
frequented  at  Rome,  especially  daring 
the  fine  afternoons  of  winter  and  spring. 

The  Passeggiata  di  S.  Gregorio, 
near  the  ch.  of  that  name  and  the 
Coliseum,  is  planted  with  mimosas, 
and  afiTords  an  agreeable  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring poorer  quarters  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer  months. 

Connected  with  the  public  walks, 
may  be  mentioned  the  municipal  nur- 
sery grounds  (Seminanzo  Comunale), 
nearly  opposite  the  Therms  of  Cara- 
calla,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  plants 
to  ornament  the  gardens  and  thorough- 
&res.  They  are  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Sisto,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Camence,  and  close  to  the  real  locality 
of  the  foontain  of  Egeria  (see  pp.  87 
and  360). 

§  24.  Basilicas. 

There  are  5  great  Basilicas,  and  8 
lesser  ones,  in  Rome  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  first  are  called 
Patriarchal,  in  honour  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  viz.  of  Rome 
itself,  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  are,  the 
Vatican  or  St.  Peter's,  the  Lateran  or 
St.  John's,  the  Liberian  or  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  the  Ostian  or  San  Paolo, 
and  San  Lorenzo,  the  two  latter  being 
without   the    walls.     Of  the   minor 
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basilicas,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Sessorian  or  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme,  the  Appian  or  S.  Sebastiano, 
the  Constantinian  or  SS.  Apostoli,  the 
Eudoxian  or  S.  Pietro  in  Vincula,  &c. 
The  five  principal  basilicas  we  shall 
describe  first,  as  constituting  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the 
capital  of  Christianity ;  the  minor  ones 
will  be  included  in  our  description  of 
the  churches  properly  speaking. 

Many  of  the  first  churches  were  un- 
doubtedly those  edifices  which,  during 
the  Pa^  rule,  had  served  as  courts 
of  justice,  or  seats  of  the  public  tri- 
bunals, and  which  as  such  bore  the 
name  of  Basilicas.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  when  its  exercise  was  per- 
mitted in  public,  after  the  Peace  of 
the  Church  under  Constantine,  the 
churches  which  were  erected  expressly 
for  the  new  worship  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  the  plan  of  these  pre- 
existing edifices.  Their  design  was 
at  once  simple  and  grand:  the  form 
was  oblong,  consieting  of  a  nave  and 
two  side  aisles,  which  were  separated 
by  lines  of  columns;  arches  sprang 
from  Uiese  columns,  supporting  the 
high  walls  which  sustained  the  wooden 
roof.  The? e  walls  were  pierced  with 
windows,  by  which  the  whole  building 
was  lighted.  In  most  instances,  the 
tribune,  or  absis,  was  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  nave,  and  its  vault  covered 
with  mosaics.  Tn  front  there  was  an 
enclosed  square  called  the  quadripw' 
ticfis,  having  a  colonnade  round  3  of 
its  sides;  both  of  which  dispositions 
may  be  seen  in  the  interesting  ch. 
of  San  Clemente  (see  p.  148).  The 
Roman  basilicas  have  undergone  nu- 
merous additions  and  alterations  in 
modem  times,  and  many  of  them  have 
lost  their  characteristic  features;  bat 
they  still  retain  their  ancient  rank  as 
metropolitan  churches.  The  old  oh., 
of  St.  Peter's  had  all  the  peculiaritieSs 
of  the  basilica;  and  for  this  reasoo. 
the  present  building  preserves  the  same- 
title,  although  all  that  eharacterise» 
the  original  edifice  have  disappearedU 
We  shall  commence  our  description 
of  the  churches  with  this  most  mag- 
nificent of  Christian  temples,  which 
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the  great  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  so  truly 
designated  as  *'  the  most  glorious  struo 
ture  that  e^er  has  been  applied  to  the 
use  of  Religion." 

1.  St.  PsT£a'8.->A8  early  as  a.d. 
90,  St.  Anacletus,   bishop  of  Rome, 
who  had  received  ordination  from  St. 
Peter  himself,  erected  an  oratory  on 
the  site  of  the  present  structure,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  remains  of 
the  Apostle  were  deposited  after  his 
crucifixion  on  the  hill  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  and  where  so  many  of  the 
early  Christians  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom,    in  306  Constautine  the  Great 
founded  a  basilica  here,  which  con- 
tinued from  that  time  to  be  the  great 
attraction  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
&9ade  of  this  basilica  may  be  seen 
in  Raphael's  fresco  of  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo ;  and  the  interior  is  introduced  in 
that   representing    the   coronation  of 
Charlemagne,  and  still  better  on  a  paint- 
ing in  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Portico 
in  the  subterranean  ch.     In  the  time 
of  Nicholas  V.  (1450)  ruin  menaced  it, 
and  that  pope  had  already  begun  a 
new  and  more  extensiye  building  on 
die  plans  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti  and 
Bernardino  Rossellini,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  was  arrested  by 
his  death.     Paul  II.  continued    the 
design;    but  it  was   advancing  very 
slowly  at  the  accession  of  Julius  II., 
who  determined,  with  his  well-known 
energy,  to  resume   the  works   on    a 
grander   and   more  systematic   plan. 
Vasari  tells  us  that  he  was  animated 
to  the  task  by  the  design  for  his  tomb, 
which  Michael  Angelo  had  just  com- 
pleted.    He  accordingly  secured  the 
assistance  of  Bramante,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  1.503,  and  began  bv 
pulling  down  a  part  of  the  walls  which 
had  been  erected  by  his  predecessors. 
His  design  was  a  Greek  cross,  with  an 
hexastyle  portico,  and  an  immense  cu- 
pola in  the  centre,  to  be  supported  upon 
4  colossal  piers.    In  1506  Julius  II. 
laid    the    foundation    of    Bramante's 
b-jiilding,  under  the  pier  against  which 
the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  now  stands. 
The  4  piers,   and  the  arches  which 
apriiig  from  them,  were  the  only  parts 
completed  before  Bramante's  death  in 


1514.  In  the  preyious  year  Julius  had 
been  succeeded  by  Leo  X.  The  new 
pontifiT  appointed  as  his  architects  Giu- 
liano  di  Sangallo,  Gioyanni  da  Veroiia, 
and  Raphael,  who  has  left  some  very 
interesting  letters  relating  to  his  ap- 
pointment. Sangallo,  howeyer,  died  in 
1517,  and  Raphael  was  carried  off  pre- 
maturely in  1520.  Raphael's  plan, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Serlio's  work  on 
architecture^  was  a  Latin  cross;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  had 
done  much  more  than  strengthen  the 
4  piers,  which  had  been  £>und  too 
weak  before  the  death  of  Brsjiiante. 
Leo  X.  then  employed  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi,  who,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
meet  the  expense  of  Ri^hael's  plan, 
changed  the  design  from  a  La^  to  a 
Greek  cross.  The  death  of  Leo  in  1 521 
checked  the  progress  of  the  works, 
and  his  two  immediate  successors  were 
unable  to  contribute  in  any  material 
degree  towards  the  execution  of  the 
design,  so  that  Peruzzi  could  do  little 
more  than  erect  the  tribune,  which 
was  completed  during  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VII.  The  next  pope, 
Paul  III.,  on  his  accession  in  1534, 
employed  Antonio  di  Sangallo,  who 
returned  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and  altered  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  building,  as  maj  be  seen 
from  his  model,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Vatican,  but  he  died  before  he 
could  carry  any  of  them  into  effect.^ 
The  pope  appointed  Giulio  Romano  as 
his  successor ;  but  here  again  the  same 
fatality  occurred,  and  the  death  of  that 
artist  m  the  same  year  preyented  his 
entering  on  the  engagement.  The  woik 
was  then  committed  to  Michel  Angelo, 
at  the  time  In  the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 
The  letter  conferring  this  appointment 
is  still  presenred.    The  pope  gave  him 

•  The  models  of  Sangallo's  chorch  And  of 
Michel  Angelo's  cupola  are  preserved  tn  n 
apartment  on  the  roof  of  St  Pteier**,  orer  the 
chapel  of  St.  Gregory.  It  Is  entered  IVom  the 
staire  leading  to  the  roof  of  the  Basillcft.  To  TUit 
them  a  special  pt^rmlseton  from  the  F>x>no2no.  cir 
head  of  the  Administration  of  the  Fabrica  di  & 
Pietro.  now  Monsigoore  TheodoU,  Is  meoeemrj. 
and  will  be  granud  on  making  a  written  appU- 
cation  to  that  dlfmltaiy.  Sansalto's  desirm  of  a 
Groek  cro*8  would  have  been  preceded  by  a  heavy 
vestibule,  flanked  by  two  detached  bell-tow«ii 
or  campanilea. 
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unlimited  authority  to  alter^  or  pull 
down,  or  remodel  the  building,  pre- 
cisely on  his  own  plans.  Paul  lu.  died 
in  1549,  and  his  successor,  Julius  III., 
in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  eon- 
temporary  artists,  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment of  Michel  Angelo.  SevenLl 
letters  exist,  in  which  the  illustrious 
artist  describes  the  annoyances  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  task;  and  one  written 
to  him  by  Vasari  is  well  known,  in 
which  he  advises  him  to  '*fly  from 
the  ungrateful  Bab^rlon,  which  was  un- 
able to  appreciate  his  genius."  Michel 
As^o  inunediately  returned  to  the 
design  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarged  the 
tribane  and  the  2  transepts,  strength- 
ened the  piers  for  the  second  time,  and 
began  the  dome  on  a  plan  different 
from  that  of  Bramante,  declaring  that 
he  would  raise  the  Pantheon  m  the 
air.  The  drum  of  the  dome  was  com- 
pleted when  the  great  artist  was  carried 
off  in  1563,  at  the  age  of  89.  The 
.  chief  peculiarity  of  his  dome  consisted 
in  being  double,  leaving  a  consider- 
able space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls — a  plan  which  was  fortunately 
adopted  by  his  successors,  who  finished 
it  on  the  precise  plans  and  measure- 
ments which  he  had  laid  down .  Another 
part  of  his  design  was  to  make  the  front 
a  Corinthian  portico  like  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  which,  combined  with  the 
ground  plan  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
would  hare  allowed  the  whole  mass  of 
dome  to  be  visible  from  the  piazza  below. 
Hiree  years  after  his  death,  in  1566, 
Pius  y.  appointed  Vignola  and  Pirro 
ligorio  as  his  successors,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  adhere  in  every  parti- 
cular to  the  designs  of  M.  Angelo. 
Vignola  erected  the  2  lateral  cupolas, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague  lived 
to  complete  the  dome.  This  honour 
was  reserved  for  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
who  was  appointed  under  Gregory 
XIII.;  he  brought  it  to  a  successful 
termination  in  1590,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Sixtus  v.,  who  was  so  anxious  to 
see  it  finished,  that  he  devoted  100,000 
gold  crowns  annually  to  the  work, 
and  employed  600  workmen  upon  it 
night  and  day.  When  the  dome  was 
fij^ly  completed  it  was  calculated  that 


30,000  lbs.  weight  of  iron  had  been 
used  in  its  construction.  Giacomo 
della  Porta  continued  to  be  emplo}[ed 
by  Clement  VIII.,  and  adorned  the  in- 
terior of  the  dome  with  mosaics.  Up  to 
his  death,  in  1601,  the  plans  of  Michel 
Angelo  had  been  faithfully  followed 
so  far  as  the  works  had  then  ad- 
vanced, and  the  only  portions  re- 
maining to  be  added  were  the  facade 
and  portico.  In  1605  Paul  V.  was 
elected  pope,  and,  being  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  whole  building  completed  during 
his  reign,  pulled  down  all  that  was 
then  standing  of  the  old  basilica,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  fh)nt  as  it 
now  stands,  in  1608.  He  employed 
Carlo  Mademo,  the  nephew  of  Fon- 
tana,  as  his  architect,  who  abandoned 
the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Latin  cross,  as  originally 
designed  by  Raphael.  He  also  built 
the  fh^ade,  which  all  critics  concur  in 
condemning  as  ill  suited  to  the  ori- 
^nal  design.  Its  great  defect  is  that 
It  conceals  the  dome,  which  is  so 
much  hidden  by  the  firont,  that  there 
is  no  point  of  the  piazza  from  which 
it  can  be  combined  in  its  full  pro- 
portions with  the  rest  of  the  fabric. 
The  effect  of  its  gigantic  size  is  there-^ 
fore  lost,  and  the  front,  instead  of 
being  subservient  to  the  dome,  is  made 
to  appear  so  prominent  that  the  grandest 
feature  of  Uie  building  hardly  seems 
to  belong  to  it.  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Mademo  has  been  more  severely  criti* 
cised  than  he  deserved.  The  circum- 
stances which  controlled  his  design 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  forgotten, 
for,  although  the  heavy  balconies  which 
intersect  the  columns  of  the  fa9ade 
lessen  the  effect  and  size,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the  papal 
benediction,  and  that  any  fVont  in 
which  they  did  not  form  an  essential 
part  would  have  been  as  great  an  ano- 
maly as  the  balcony  in  onr  own  St. 
Paul's,  where  it  is  not  required.  The 
judgment  of  Forsyth,  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  adopt  without  refiectiou, 
dwells  on  Maderno's  works  with  a 
harshness  of  criticism^  strangely  in 
contradiction  to  his  praise  of  the  nave 
and  vestibule.  The  plan  of  the  T  atin 
V  2 
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cross  was  not  a  novelty,  but  merely  a 
return  to  the  designs  of  Raphael :  a  pro- 
ceeding rendered  necessary  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  pope  to  include  that 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  basilica 
which  had  become  sacred  from  its 
shrines,  and  which  had  been  entirely 
excluded  in  the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  nave  was  finished  in  1612;  the 
fayade  and  portico  in  1614;  and  the 
ch.  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII. 
on  the  18th  November,  1626.  Under 
Alexander  VII.,  Bernini  began  in 
1667  the  magnificent  colonnade  which 
surrounds  the  Piazza,  Pius  VI„  in 
1 780,  erected  the  sacristy  from  the  de- 
signs of  Carjo  Marchionni,  nlded  the 
roof  of  the  interior,  and  placed  the 
2  clocks  on  the  fa9ade.  From  the  first 
foundation,  therefore,  in  1450,  to  the  de- 
dication of  the  basilica  by  Urban  VIII., 
the  building  occupied  a  pNeriod  of  176 
years ;  and  if  we  include  in  the  calcu- 
lation the  works  of  Pius  VI.,  we  shall 
find  that  it  required  3)  centuries  to 
bring  the  edifice  to  completion,  and  that 
its  progress  during  that  period  extended 
over  the  reigns  of  no  less  than  43  popes. 
The  expenses  of  the  works  were  so 
great  that  both  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 
resorted  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  them.  The 
excess  to  which  this  practice  '^  as  carried 
is  well  known  to  have  created  that  re- 
action which  led  to  the  Reformation. 
At  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the 
cost  was  estimated  by  Carlo  Fontana 
at  46,800,498  scudi  (10,000,000/.),  ex- 
clusive of  the  sacristy  (900,000  scudi), 
bell-towers,  models,  mosaics,  &c.  The 
space  covered  by  the  buildings  of  St. 
Peter's  is  said  to  measure  240,000 
square  feet ;  the  original  plan  of  Bra- 
mante  would  have  covered  350,000,  or 
about  8  English  acres.  The  annual 
expenditure  on  repairs,  superintend- 
ence, &c.,  is  now  30,000  scudi  (6300/.). 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  grandest  of  Christian 
temples,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  more 
detailed  description  of  its  difierent 
parts,  beginning  with  the 

Colonnades,— it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  anything  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  front  of  the  basilica,  or 
so  well  contrived  to  conceal  the  build- 


ings on  each  side  of  the  piazza,  as  these 
noble  porticoes.  They  were  deugned 
by  Bernini,  in  the  pontificate  of  ^ex- 
anderVII.  (1657-67),  and  are  ^enerall^ 
considered  as  his  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture. They  are  semicircular,  55 
feet  wide,  supported  by  4  rows  of 
columns,  48  feet  high,  arranged  so  as 
to  leave  sufficient  room  between  the 
inner  rows  for  the  passage  of  2  car- 
riages abreast.  The  number  of  co- 
lumns in  the  2  colonnades  is  284,  be- 
sides 64  pilasters.  On  the  entablatare 
stand  192  statues  of  saints,  each  12  feet 
in  height.  The  whole  structure  and 
the  statues  are  of  travertine.  The  area 
enclosed  by  these  colonnades  measures 
in  its  greatest  diameter  or  breadth 
787  English  feet.  The  colonnades  ter- 
minate in  2  Galleries^  360  feet  long 
and  23  feet  wide,  wMch  lead  to  the 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's.  These  gal- 
leries are  not  parallel  to  each  other, 
conver^g  towards  the  E.,  and  form- 
ing wiSi  the  front  an  irregular  square, 
which  becomes  broader  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  fagade  of  the  basilica. 
This  arrangement  tends  to  diminish 
considerably  the  effect  of  the  building 
when  seen  from  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  piazza;  for  the  eye  is  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  the  great  distance 
from  the  ena  of  the  colonnades  to  the 
fagade,  and  it  is  only  by  walking  up 
to  the  steps  that  the  visitor  can  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  space  of  296  feet 
from  the  point  where  the  colonnades 
terminate  .to  the  front  of  the  basilica. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps 
are  2  colossal  statues,  of  St.  Peter  by  />« 
Fabris,  and  St.  Paul  by  Tadolmi^  erected 
by  Pius  IX. 

The  Facade  is  built  entirely  of  tra- 
vertine, from  the  designs  of  Oirlo  Ma- 
demo.  It  is  379  feet  long  and  148}  feet 
high.  It  has  3  stories  and  an  attic, 
with  8  columns  and  4  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  Each  story  has  9 
windows,  and  is  disfigured  by  the  heavy 
balconies  from  which  the  pope  bestows 
his  benediction  on  certain  festivals. 
The  columns  are  8f  feet  in  diameter 
and  92^  feet  high,  induding  the  capitals. 
On  the  attic  are  13  colossal  statues,  18^ 
feet  high,  representing  the  Saviour  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles.    The  inscription 
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oo  the  frieze  of  the  entablature  records 
its  completion  b^  Paul  V.  Five  open 
entrances  lead  into  the  magnificent 
Vestibule  (kk),  468  feet  long,  66  feet 
high,  and  50  feet  wide,  including  the 
2  extremities.  At  each  end  of  the 
vestibule  is  an  equestrian  statue ;  that 
on  the  rt  (m)  is  Bernini's  of  Constantine, 
that  on  the  1.  (m)  of  Charlemagne  by 
Comaochini.  O^er  the  central  entrance 
to  the  vestibule,  and  consequently  oppo- 
site the  great  door  of  the  basilica,  is 
the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Nay  icella, 
representing  St.  Peter  walking  on  the 
sea,  sustained  by  the  Sayiour.  It  was 
executed  hjGiotto  in  1298,  assisted  by 
his  pupil  Pietro  Cavallini,  and  was 
placed  over  the  E.  entrance  to  the  qua- 
driporticua  in  front  of  the  old  basilica. 
On  the  destruction  of  that  edifice,  the 
mosaic  changed  places  several  times, 
and  was  at  length  placed  in  its  present 
position.  It  has  suflered  much  from 
restOTations,  and  Lanzi  says  it  "has 
been  so  much  repaired,  that  it  has  lost 
its  original  design,  and  seems  to  be 
executed  by  an  altogether  different 
artist."  There  are  3  entrances  leading 
into  the  basilica,  corresponding  with 
these  to  the  vestibule.  The  bronze 
doors  of  the  central  one,  which  are  only 
opened  on  great  occasions,  belongea 
to  the  old  basilica,  and  were  executed 
in  the  15th  centuir,  by  Antonio  Filarete, 
and  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello.  The 
bas-reliefit  of  the  compartments  re- 
present Our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin 
above*  SS.  Paul  and  Peter  deliver- 
ing ihe  keys  to  Engenius  IV.,  and 
below  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  some  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Eugenius  I V.,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate they  were  cast,  particularly  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  Sieismund 
and  the  council  of  Florence.  The  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  frame-work  are  by  no 
means  in  character  with  the  other  sub- 
jects ;  they  consist  of  medallions  of  Ro- 
man emperors,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  even 
mythological  subjects,  such  as  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  Ganymede,  the  fable  of  the 
Fox  and  the  Stork,  surrounded  by 
arabesque  reliefs  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
&c.  One  of  the  side  doors  on  the 
rt  (l),  which  is  walled  up  and  with  a 
bronze  cross  in  the  centre,  is  called 


the  Porta  Santa,  which  is  pulled  down 
by  the  pope  on. the  Christmas-eve 
of  the  jubilee,  which  has  taken  place 
every  25th  year.  The  pope  begins  the 
demolition  of  the  door  by  striking  it 
3  times  with  a  silver  hammer,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  dates  of 
the  last  2  jubilees  are  placed  over  the 
entrance.  The  only  jubilee  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  present  century  was 
that  of  1825,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
XII. ;  those  of  1800  and  1S150  were  not 
celebrated,  owing  to  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  ^ose  eventful  years. 
Between  the  doorways  opening  into  the 
ch.  are  3  inscriptions  of  some  historical 
interest,  which  stood  in  Aront  of  the 
ancient  basilica :  the  copy  of  the  bull  of 
Boniface  VIII.  granting  certain  indul- 
gences on  the  occasion  of  the  institution 
of  the  jubilee  in  1300 ;  the  verses  com- 
posed by  Charlemagne  in  honour  of 
Pope  Adrian  I.;  and  the  grant  of 
certain  olive-grounds  by  Gregory  II. 
to  supply  oil  for  the  lamps  of  the 
church. 

The  Interior^  in  spite  of  all  the  criti- 
cisms of  architects,  is  worthy  of  tlie 
most  majestic  temple  of  the  Christian 
world.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
in  particular  details,  whatever  faults 
the  practised  eye  of  the  architect  may 
detect  in  some  of  the  minor  ornaments, 
we  believe  that  the  minds  of  most  per- 
sons who  enter  it  for  the  first  time  are  too 
much  absorbed  by  the  unrivalled  unity 
of  itsproportions  to  be  influenced  by  such 
professional  pedantry.  The  one  great  de- 
fect is  the  apparent  want  of  magnitude 
which  generally  strikes  every  one  bt 
first  sight.  The  mind  does  not  at  once 
become  conscious  of  its  immensity,  and 
it  is  only  after  its  different  parts  have 
been  examined,  and  perhaps  only  after 
several  visits,  that  the  gigantic  scale 
of  the  building  can  be  appreciated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colossal 
size  of  the  statues  contributes  to  a 
certain  degree  to  diminish  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  building;  the  eye  is 
so  unaccustomed  to  figures  of  such 
proportions,  that  they  supply  a  false 
standard  by  which  the  spectator  mea- 
sures the  details  of  the  edifice  around, 
without  being  immediately  sensible  of 
the  fact. 
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"  But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Staodest  alone— with  nothing  like  to  thee— 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  oonld  be, 
Of  earthly  Btrnctures,  In  his  honour  piled. 
Of  a  subllmer  aspect  ?    Ma^lesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty— nil  are 
aisled 

In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undeflled. 

"Knter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd ;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  Ood  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 

His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow." 
Childe  Harold. 

The  measurements  of  St.    Peter's 
have  been  stated  very  differently  by  the 
several  authorities.     On  the   central 
pavement  of  the  nave  are  marked  the 
respective  lengths  of  St.  Peter's  and 
of  some  of  the  other  principal  churches 
of  Christendom.    St.  Peter's  is  there 
stated    to  be    837  palms  within  the 
walls,   without  862*8    (additis  pane' 
tibm),  which,    calculating   the    palm 
at  8*795  English  inches  (or  8|  nearly), 
will  give  613J  Eng.  ft.;   St.  Paul's, 
London,  710  palms  (520^  ft.);  Milan 
Cathedral,  606  palms  (44S  feet);    St. 
Paul's,   Rome,   572  palms  (419jft.); 
St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  492  palms 
(360^    feet).      The    height   of    the 
nave    near  the   door  is  152^  ft,  the 
width  at  this  portion  is   119  palms 
(87|  ft.).    The  width  of  the  side  aisles 
is  46  iHilms  (33}  ft.).    The  width  of 
the  nave  and  side  aisles,  including  the 
pilasters  that  separate  them,  is  263 
palms  (197}  ft.)    The  extreme  leng^ 
of  the  transepts,  from  end  to  end,  is 
4464  ft.    The  height  of  the  baldac- 
chino,  ftom  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  cross  on  it,  is  95}  ft.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  4  great  pilasters  that 
support  the  dome  is  253  ft.    The  dia- 
meter of  the  cupola,  including   the 
outer  walls,  is  195^  ft. ;  the  diameter 
of  the  interior  of  the  cupola  is  139  ft., 
3  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  height  of  the  dome  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  base  of  the  lantern  is  405 
ft. ;  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  outside,  448  ft.     According 
to  these  measurements,  St.  Peter's  ex- 
ceeds our  St.  Paul's,  in  length,  by  98( 


ft ;  in  hdght  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
by  64  ft ;  and  in  the  diameter  of  the 
cupola,  including  the  thickness  of  its 
walls,  by  60  ft.* 

The  Nave  (a  a)  is  vaulted  and  orna- 
mented with  sunken  coffers,  richly 
decorated  with  gilding  and  stacco 
ornaments.  Five  massive  piers,  sup- 
porting 4  arches,  separate  the  nave 
from  the  aisles:  each  pier  is  faced 
with  2  Corinthian  pilasters  in  stuooo, 
having  2  niches  between  them;  the 
lower  niches  contain  colossal  statues 
of  saints,  founders  of  the  different  re- 
ligious orders.  Correspondijig  with 
the  great  arches  of  the  nave  are  cha- 
pels in  the  side  aisles,  which  tend  to 
break  the  general  effect  by  their  inter- 
rupting lines,  and  reduce  the  aisles  to 
the  appearance  of  passages.  With  the 
exception  of  the  upper  portions  of  the 
pilasters,  the  walls  and  piers  are  ^e- 
rallv  fkced  with  slabs  of  marble,  nchly 
varied  with  medallions  and  other  sculp- 
tures. Many  of  the  upper  decorations 
are  in  stucco;  the  two  recumbent  Virtues 
over  each  arch  are  of  this  material. 
The  pavement  is  entirely  composed  of 
marbles,  originally  from  the  desi^ 
of  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Bernini. 
The  portion  in  the  rt.  usle  near  the 
Porta  Santa,  and  opposite  the  Gapella 
della  Pieta,  recently  completed^  is 
extremely  beautiful.  The  Baaku  for 
holy  water,  supported  by  cherubs, 
afford  a  strikins  example  of  the  im- 
mense scale  of  tiae  building.  On 
entering  the  ch.  the  cherubs  appear  of 
the  size  of  ordinary  children,  and  it 
is  only  when  they  are  approached  or 
compared  with  the  human  figure  that 

*  To  render  our  description  of  St.  Peter's 
more  intelligible,  we  bave  inserted  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  Interior  of  the  Basilica;  to  tbe  plac« 
of  each  ol^t  worthy  of  notice  letters  and  sum* 
ben  are  afflzed—the  Boman  cnpltali  indicate 
the  great  features  of  the  bulldiufr  the  nnmexals 
the  chapels  and  altars,  the  gmaller  letters  the 
sepulchral  monuments.  The  same  system  has 
been  adopted  in  the  more  detailed  pisn  of  the 
subterranean  church,  at  p.  110,  and  in  those  of 
the  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  inserted  in  tiie 
text  In  the  plan  of  St  Peter's  the  outline  of 
the  crypt  has  been  Introduced,  bat  in  a  lighter 
shade,  to  Show  its  form  and  place  relative  lo  the 
more  modem  church.  The  clrctriar  dotted  lines 
show  the  position  of  the  dome  and  several  cu- 
polas, by  which  tbe  interior  of  the  Basilica  !?• 
ceiTesitflliij^t.  ^ 


Gbound  Plan  op  St.  Fxt^*b. 


O,  Fntntnce  to  Samity. 
K  ti.  OflHn>l1liule. 
HM.  !^ ^ 


Tbe  poirtkni  In  a  lighter  tlot  reprewnti  the  anbterranean  chaich ;  the  drcolar  doltad  lines  the 
several  cupolas. 
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thev  are  found  to  be  in  reality  that 
of  rail-grown  persons. 

The  Dome  is  the  great  object  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  the 
stranger  who  visits  St.  Peter's  for  the 
first  time.  Its  measurements  have 
already  been  given.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  magnificence  of  its  stupen- 
dous vault,  resting  on  the  4  colossal 
piers ;  and  no  language  can  do  justice 
to  its  sublime  efiPect.  The  surprise  of 
the  beholder  is  increased  by  the  recol- 
lection that  there  is  another  outer 
cupola,  and  that  the  stairs  which 
lead  to  its  summit  pass  between  the 
two.  Each  of  the  4  piers  that  support 
it  has  2  recesses,  one  above  the  other, 
looking  towards  the  high  altar  (15). 
The  lower  ones  (d,  d*,  d',  d*)  contain 
the  statues  of  S.  Veronica  holding  the 
Sudarium,  by  Francesco  Mochi;  S,  He- 
lena with  the  Cross,  hj  Andrea  Bolgi ; 
S.  Longinus,  the  soldier  who  pierced 
the  side  of  our  Saviour,  by  Bernini; 
and  St.  Andrew,  by  Fiammmgo  (Du 
Quesnoy).  Each  of  these  is  about  16 
feet  high.  The  St.  Andrew  is  that 
which  possesses  the  greatest  merit 
as  a  work  of  art.  Above  them  are 
4  balconies,  in  which  are  preserved  the 
relics  of  the  respective  saints.  In  that 
over  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  is  kept 
the  Sudarwm^  or  handkerchief,  contain- 
ing the  impression  of  the  Saviour's 
features,  which  is  exhibited  with  so 
much  ceremony  to  the  people  during 
the  holy  week.  In  the  balcony  over 
St.  Helena  is  a  portion  of  the  true 
cross ;  and  in  that  over  St.  Andrew 
the  head  of  the  saint,  which  was 
stolen  in  1848,  but  subsequently  re- 
covered, having  been  hidden  outside 
the  walls  between  Porta  di  Cavalligeri 
and  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  where  a  sta- 
tue of  St  Andrew  has  been  erected 
b^  Pius  IX.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
visit  these  relics  who  has  not  the 
rank  of  a  canon  of  the  Church;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  soverei^s  and 
princes  who  have  been  admitted  to 
examine  them  have  first  received  that 
rank  as  an  honorary  distinction.  The 
spiral  columns  in  the  recesses  of  the 
balconies  belonged  to  the  old  basi- 
lica. Above  these  recesses,  on  the 
spandrils  of  the  arches,  are  4  mosaic 


medallions,  representing  the  Ev^m- 
gelists,  with  their  emblems ;  the  pen 
in  the  hand  of  St.  Luke  is  7  feet  long. 
On  the  frieze,  running  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  base  of  the  dome,  is 
the  following  inscription  in  mosaic;  the 
letters  are  6  ft.  long:  tv  .  es  .  petrvs  .  et  . 

8YPER .  BANC  .  PETBAM .  AEDITICABD  .  EC- 
CLE8IAM .  MEAM  .ET .  TIBI .  DABO .  CLAVXS. 

HEONi.coELORVM.  The  drvm  of  the 
cupola  is  formed  of  32  coupled  pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order,and  pierced  with 
16  windows.  The  cupola  above  is  di- 
videdinto  1 6  compartments,  ornamented 
with  gilded  stuccoes  and  4  ranges  of 
mosaics,  the  lowest  representing  the 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  ana  the  Apostles. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  lantern  is  a  mosaic 
of  the  Almighty,  hj  Maroello  Pro- 
ven9al,  teom  a  paintinff  of  Cav. 
d'Arpino.  "The  cupola,  says  For- 
syth, "is  glorious,  viewed  in  its 
design,  its  idtitnde,  or  even  its  de- 
corations; viewed  either  as  a  whole 
or  as  a  part,  it  enchants  the  eye,  it 
satisfies  the  taste,  it  expands  the  soul. 
The  very  air  seems  to  eat  up  all  that 
is  harsh  or  colossal,  and  leaves  us 
nothing  but  the  sublime  to  feast  on  :— 
a  sublime  peculiar  as  the  genius  of  the 
immortal  architect,  and  comprehensible 
only  on  the  spot.  The  4  surrounding 
cupolas,  though  but  satellites  to  the 
majesty  of  this,  might  have  crowned  4 
elegant  churches.  The  elliptical  cupo- 
lettas  are  mere  expedients  to  palliate 
the  defect  of  Mademo's  aisles,  which 
depend  on  them  for  a  scanty  light." 

The  Baldacchino,  or  grand  canopy 
covering  the  high  altar  (15),  stands 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome.  It  is  of 
bronze,  supported  by  4  spiral  columns 
with  composite  capitals,  and  covered 
with  the  richest  gilt  ornaments  and 
foliage.  It  is  95|  feet  high  to  the 
summit  of  the  cross.  It  was  cast 
iTt>m  the  designs  of  Bernini  in  1633, 
partly  fh>ia  we  8374  lbs.  of  bronze 
stripped  from  the  Pantheon,  partly 
from  metal  purchased  at  Venice  by 
Urban  VIII.,  whose  armorial  device. 
3  bees,  may  be  recognised  on  several 
parts  of  the  work.  The  cost  of  the 
gilding  alone  is  said  to  have  been 
40,000  scudi;  of  the  whole  canopy 
100,000,    nearly  22,000/.     The    Ifijh 
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AHar,  under  the  baldacohino,  stands 
immediately  over  the  relics  of  St. 
Peter.  It  is  only  used  on  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Church,  and  the  Pope 
alone  can  celebrate  mass  at  it,  or  a 
cardinal,  when  authorised  by  a  special 
Apostolic  brief.  The  sunk  snace  before 
the  Confession  is  surrounded  by  a  cii^ 
cnlar  balustrade  of  marble.  On  this 
are  suspended  93  lamps,  which  are 
burning  night  and  day.  A  double 
flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  shrine. 
The  first  object  which  attracts  attention 
is  the  kneeling  statue  of  Pius  VI.  (x)^ 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  Canova. 
The  pope  is  represented  preying  before 
the  tomb  of  Uie  Apostle :  the  attitude 
and  position  of  the  figure  were  pre- 
scribed by  Pius  himself  during  his 
c^tivity.  On  the  rt.  side  of  the  nave, 
placed  against  the  last  pier,  is  the  well- 
known  bronze  Statue  of  St,  Peter  (e), 
on  a  marble  chair,  with  the  foot  ex- 
tended. On  entering  the  basilica,  de- 
votees kiss  the  toe  of  this  foot,  pressing 
their  forehead  against  it  after  each 
salutation.  Some  antiquaries  state 
that  it  was  cast  by  St.  Leo  from  the 
bronze  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ; 
other  writers  of  more  recent  date 
assert  that  it  is  the  identical  statue  of 
Jupiter  himself,  transformed  into  that 
of  the  Apostle.  The  rude  execu- 
tion of  the  figure  conclusively  proves 
that  it  is  not  a  work  of  classical  times ; 
and  it  seems  much  more  likely  to  be- 
long to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
when  sculpture,  like  architecture,  was 
copied  ftrom  heathen  models. 

The  lyUnne  (b),  decorated  from  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  is  very  rich 
in  ornaments:  at  the  fiirther  end  is 
the  ikmons  Chair  of  St.  Peter  in  bronze 
(f);  it  encloses  the  one  in  which, 
aoconling  to  the  Church  tradition, 
St.  Peter  and  many  of  his  succes- 
sora  officiated.  The  bronze  covering 
was  executed  by  Bernini  in  1667.  It 
is  supported  by  four  fathera  of  the 
Church,— St.  Augustin  and  St.  Ambrose 
of  the  Latin,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Athanasius  of  the  Greek.*     Between 

•  A  food  pfaotognph  of  this  veiy  cnrknis 
monuoieDt  hu  beeu  lately  published  for  the 
first  time,  and  may  be  had  at  SpithuTer's  librao'. 
It  appears  to  t»  very  vnUkely  to  belong  to 


these  and  beneath  the  chair  a  handsome 
altar  was  dedicated  with  great  pomp  in 
Janusry,  1859,  b^  Pius  IX.  The  side 
walls  of  the  Tribune  have  been  dis- 
figured by  inserting  a  series  of  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  the  publication  here,  in 
Dec.  1854,  of  the  dogma  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  with  the  names  of 
all  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  were 
present  on  that  occasion. 

The  Sepulchral  Monuments,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  recent  date,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  scarcely  worthy  of 
St  Peter's  as  works  of  art  Many  of 
them  have  allegorical  figures  in  the 
style  of  Bernini.  The  altars  of  the 
chapels  are,  for  the  most  part,  deco- 
rated with  mosaic  copies  of  celebrated 
paintings,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  series  more  beau- 
tifully executed.  We  shall  notice  the 
most  remarkable  of  these,  and  the 
principal  tombs,  in  making  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  basilica.  Beginning  from 
the  tribune,  on  the  rt  of  St  Peter's 
chair  is  the  mausoleum  of  Paul  III. 
(n),  by  Ovglielmo  delta  Porta^  to  whom 
its  execution  was  confided,  by  the 
advice  of  Michel  Angelo.  It  is  the 
finest  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  in 
St.  Peter's.  The  statue  of  the  pope 
is  of  bronze :  the  2  allegorical  female 
figures,  in  marble,  of  Prudence  and 
Justice  are  said  to  be  portraits  of 
the  pope's  mother,  Giovanna  Caetani, 
and  of  his  sister,  Giulia  Famese. 
The  Justice  is  said  to  have  been  so 
truly  modelled  to  nature  as  to  ren- 
der drapery  necessary ;  the  present  in 
painted  lead  was  added  by  Bernini. 
This  monument  which  formerly  stood 
where  the  statue  of  St  Veronica  now 
is,  cost  24,000  scudi;  the  statues  of 
Peace  and  Abundance,  at  present  in 
the  Famese  Palace,  formed  pendants 
to  those  remaining,  and  were  removed 
in  1629,  when  the  tomb  was  placed 
where  it  now  stands  by  Urban  VIII. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  tri- 
bune   is    the     monument    of  Urban 


the  period  mentioned  In  the  text;  both  the 
woodwork  and  the  ivory  ornaments  being  of  a 
medieval  period,  the  latter  reeembllng  in  style 
those  upon  the  altar  fconi  in  the  sacristy  at  ibe 
Cathedral  of  Salerno,  and  which  are  supposed 
to  be  of  Byzantine  origin. 
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VIII  (m).  The  bronze  Btatue  of  the 
pope  is  by  Bernini;  those  of  Justice 
and  Chanty,  in  marble,  by  his  pnpils. 
Proceeding  onwards  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  building  by  the  1.  transept, 
the  first  mosaic  we  meet  with  (16)  is 
a  copy  of  Mancini's  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  VIII.  (o)  (Ottobaoni),  by 
Arrigo  di  San  Martino :  it  has  a  bronse 
statue  of  the  pope,  and  2  marble  figures 
of  Religion  and  Prudence,  by  Mgelo 
Rossi;  the  bas-relief  represents  the 
canonization  of  5  saints  by  this  pope. 
Near  it  is  the  altar  of  St.  Leo  (17), 
oyer  which  is  the  immense  bas-relief  by 
Algardi,  representing  that  pope  threat- 
ening AttiU  with  the  yengeanoe  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  if  he  should  approach 
Rome:  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  bas- 
relief  eyer  executed  in  marble.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  circular  marble  slab 
coyering  the  remains  of  Leo  XII., 
with  an  inscription  written  by  himself. 
Further  on  towards  the  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  VII.  (p),  the  last 
work  of  Bernini,  The  pope  is  re- 
presented kneeling,  surrounded  by  4 
allegorical  figures  of  Justice,  Prudence, 
Charity,  and  Truth :  the  latter,  only  by 
Bernini,  was  considered  by  Innocent 
XI.  so  naked  as  to  necessitate  the 
drapery  which  now  coyers  it.  Opposite 
this  tomb  is  a  finely-coloured  oil  paint- 
ing on  slate  by  Francesco  Vanni  (19), 
representing  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus ; 
it  is  one  of  the  few  pictures  in  oil  in 
this  basilica.  Entering  the  S.  transept, 
at  the  central  altar  (21)  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  Guido's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  The 
mosaic  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas 
at  the  adjoining  altar,  dedicated  to  him 
(20),  is  from  a  picture  by  Camuccini, 
and,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  chapel, 
of  St.  Francis  receiying  the  Stigmata 
(2-i),  after  the  painting  by  Domenichino, 
now  in  the  ch.  of  the  Cappuccini. 
Farther  on,  oyer  the  altar  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew  (23),  is  the  mosaic  of 
Ananias  and  Saphira,  from  Roncalli's 
picture  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli ;  and 
opposite  oyer  the  door  G  leading  to 
the  sacristy,  the  last  raised  sepulchral 
monument  in  St.  Peter's,  that  to  Pins 
VIII.  by   Teneranif  a  poor    work,  on 


which  the  Pontiff  is  lepresented  in 
the  foreground  upon  his  knees,  with  a 
statue  of  the  Sayiour  behind,  in  the  act 
of  giying  his  benediction  to  the  PontiC 
and  others  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul 
on  either  side ;  two  alto-relieyoa  of 
Justice  and  Mercy  are  on  the  pediment 
below ;  this  monument  was  raised  from 
a  legacy  of  Cardinal  Albsni,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  daring  Pius  VIII.'s 
short  pontificate.  The  mosaie  over 
the  altar  of  St.  Gteaary  the  Great 
(25)  represents  the  Miracle  of  that 
saint,  fh)m  A.  Saocfai's  picture  in  the 
Pinaootheca.  Close  by  is  the  tomb 
of  Bus  VII.,  by  ThonoaUkoi  (9), 
erected  at  a  oost  of  27,000  scadi,  be- 
queathed for  that  purpose  by  his  deroted 
minister  and  friend  Cardinal  Consalyi. 
The  pope  is  represented  seated  upou 
his  throne  between  2  angels  or  genii 
representing  History  and  Time,  and 
lower  down  2  larger  figures  of  Power 
and  Wisdom.  By  some  Uie  tomb  is 
not  regarded  as  worthy  of  its  great 
sculptor,  or  of  one  of  the  most  be- 
neyolent  and  yirtuous  pontiffii  who 
eyer  wore  the  papal  tiara.  Against 
the  pier  opposite  is  the  altar  of  the 
Transfiguration  (24),  oyer  which  is 
the  mosaic  copy  of  Raphael's  cele- 
brated picture  of  that  subject,  the  copy 
being  somewhat  larger  than  the  original 
painting.  From  here  enterin^r  the  1. 
aisle,  under  the  arcade  is  the  tomb 
of  Leo  XI.  (r),  b^  Algardi,  with  a 
bas-relief  representing  tiie  abiuration 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  before  the 
pope's  legates,  one  of  whom  was  Car- 
dinal de  Medids,  afterwards  Leo  XI. 
Opposite  is  that  of  Innocent  XI.  (s) 
(Odescalchi),by  Mfmot,  a  French  artist: 
the  bas-relief  represents  the  rainng  of 
the  siege  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobiedd  ; 
the  2  marble  figures  Religion  and 
Justice.  The  Capella  del  Ooro  or  the 
Choir  (26)  near  here,  in  which  diyine 
senrice  is  celebrated  daily  before  the 
assembled  canons,  has  3  rows  of  stalls 
and  2  fine  organs ;  the  walls  and  ceiling 
are  richly  decorated  with  gilding  and 
stucco  ornaments,  ftom  the  designs 
of  Qiacomo  della  Porta,  The  mosaic 
altarpiece  of  the  Conception  is  a  copy 
of  the  picture  by  Pietro  Blanch!  now 
in  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli.    Under  the 
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arch  leading  to  the  neighbouring  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII.  (u),  of 
the  Cibo  family:  it  is  entirely  of 
bronxe,  and  is  a  very  fine  work  of 
Pietro  and  Antonio  PoHajuolo:  on  a 
bracket  is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  Pope, 
holding  a  speai^head,  in  allusiou  to 
the  gift  of  Bajazet  II.  to  the  pontifif  of 
the  spear  irhich  pierced  the  side  of  our 
Saviour.  Opposite  is  the  memorial  in 
stucco  of  Gregory  XVI.  (0;  the  niche 
it  occupies  is  appropriated  as  the  tem- 
porary resting-place  of  the  last  pontiff, 
whose  remains  lie  here  until  the  death 
of  his  successor,  when  they  are  removed 
to  the  subterranean  ch.  or  placed  in  a 
separate  monument.  The  Chapel  of  the 
I^resentazione  (27)  contains  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Temple,  by  Francesco  Romanelli. 
Close  to  this  chi4)el  are  2  monuments 
which  will  not  fail  to  interest  the 
English  traveller.  The  first  on  the 
rt.  hand,  over  the  door  (h)  leading  to 
the  roof  and  the  dome,  is  that  of 
Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  wife  of  the 
Pretender  James  III.,  called  here 
Queen  ot  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland :  she  died  at  Bome  in  1745.  It 
consists  of  a  porphyry  sarcophagus  with 
alabaster  drapery  and  a  Genius  holding 
a  medallion  portrait  of  the  queen  in 
mosaic,  and  was  designed  by  FUippo 
Barigkmi^9iiiA.  executed  hyPietro  Bracci, 
at  the  expense  of  the  "  Fabbrica"  of 
St  Peter's.  Opposite  to  this  is  Ca- 
ntxa't  JfoHument  of  the  Stuarts  (v).  It 
represents  the  entrance  to  a  mausoleum 
goarded  by  genii,  which,  having  ap- 
peared too  naked  to  the  over-fasti- 
dioQs  authorities  in  the  time  of  Leo 
XII.,  have  been  breeched  with  stucco 
drapery.  The  principal  expense  of 
this  monument  was  defrayed  from  the 
privy  purse  of  George  I V.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  inscription  :— 

JAOOBO  III. 
JACQBI  II»  MAGNA  BRIT.  REGIS  FILIO, 

KABOLO  EDVARDO, 
ET  REjraiOO,  DECAW)  1>ATBVX  OARDnALlTV, 

JAOOBI  ni.  FILUS, 

BSaiM  8TIRPI8  8TVABDLB   POSTRSMIS, 

ANMO  MOCCGXIX. 

BBATT  MOBTCI 

QUI  IN  OOMUO  MOBIUKTUa. 


"Beneath  that  unrivalled  dome," 
says  Lord  Mahou,   "  lie  mouldering 
the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  brave 
and   gallant    heart;    and    a    stately 
monument  from  the  chisel  of  Canova, 
and  at  the  charge,  as  I  believe,  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  has  since  arisen  to 
the  memory  of  James  the  Third, 
Charles  the  Third,  and  Henrt  the 
Ninth,  Kings  of  England,— names 
which    an    Englishman  can  scarcely 
read  without  a  smile  or  a  sigh !  Often 
at  the  present  day  does  the  British 
traveller  turn  from  the  sunny  crest  of 
the  Pincian,  or  the  carnival  throng  of 
the  Corso,  to  gaze  in  thoughtful  silence 
on  that  mockery  of  human  greatness, 
and  that  last  record  of  ruined  hopes ! 
The  tomb  before  him  is  of  a  race  justly 
expelled ;  the  magnificent  temple  that 
enshiines  it  is  of  a  faith  wisely  re- 
formed; yet  who  at  such  a  moment 
would  harshly  remember  the  errors  of 
either,  and  might  not  ioin  in  the  prayer 
even  of  that  erring  Church  for  the  de- 
parted,  '  Requiescant    in    face  I ' " 
The  title  of  King  of  England  is  only 
given  here  to  the  first  Pretender,  whilst 
we  shall  see  it  applied  to  all  three  in 
the  subterranean  church,  where  their 
remains  are  in  reality  deposited.    The 
chanel  of  the  Baptistery  (28),  the  last 
on  this  side  of  the  basilica,  contains  the 
ancient  vase  of  red  porphyry  which 
formed  the  cover  of  the  tomb  of  the 
emperor  Otho  II.,  as  it  did  more  an- 
ciently that  of  Hadrian ;  it  now  serves 
as  a  baptismal  font.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  is  a  copy  from  Carlo 
Maratta;  the  St.  Peter  baptizing  his 
gaolers  in  the  Mamertine  prisons  is 
from  Passeri ;  and  the  Baptism  of  the 
Centurion  is  from  a  picture  by  C.  Pro- 
caccini. 

In  the  N.  side  aisle  beginning  from 
the  entrance  door,  the  first  chapel 
is  called  the  Capella  della  Pieta  (1), 
from  the  celebrated  Pieia  by  Michel 
Angela^  a  marble  group  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  with  the  body  of  the 
dead  Saviour  on  her  knees.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  sculptor's  first  works, 
being  executed  when  he  was  only 
in  his  '24th  year,  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  ambassador.  Cardinal 
Jean  de  Villiers,  abbot  of  St.  Denis. 
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The  critics  of  Michel  Angelo's  own 
time  objected  to  the  youthful  appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin,  and  to  the  Son 
being  represented  older  than  the 
mother;  but  he  justified  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  afforded  an  additional 
proof  of  the  pure  and  spotless  charac- 
ter of  the  Virgin.  The  group  is  not 
seen  to  advantage  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  indeed  seems  lost:  some  por- 
tions of  it  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
not  better  placed.  Michel  Angelo 
has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  girdle 
of  the  Virgin;  it  is  said  to  be  the 
only  work  on  which  he  ever  did  so. 
In  the  well -known  letter  written  by 
Francis  I.  to  Michel  Angelo  in  1507, 
in  which  the  king  requests  him  to 
send  some  of  his  works  to  Paris  to 
adorn  one  of  the  royal  chapels,  this 
Pietk  and  the  statue  of  Christ  in  S. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  are  particularly 
mentioned.  The  king  entreats  M. 
Angelo  to  sell  to  the  bearer  of  his 
letter,  who  was  the  painter  Prima- 
ticcio,  some  works  of  the  same  kind, 
"  pour  Tamour  de  moi,"  and  de- 
scribes these  productions  '*  comme  de 
choses  que  Ton  m'a  asseur^  estre  des 
plus  exquises  et  excellentes  en  yotre 
art."  On  each  side  of  the  altar  of  the 
Capelladella  Pietkare  2  smaller  chapels, 
enclosed  £y  bronse  doors :  that  on  the 
1.,  built  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
called  Del  Crocifisso(2)  from  containing 
a  crucifix  sculptured  by  Pietro  Caval- 
lini,  and  a  mosaic  by  Cristofari^  repre- 
senting St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.  Here  are 
preserved  the  principal  relics  belonging 
to  St.  Peter's,  from  which  they  are 
conveyed  in  great  ceremony  to  the 
balcony  over  the  statue  of  St  Helena 
when  exposed  to  public  view  on  great 
festivals.  The  other  chapel,  called  the 
Capella  della  Coiotma  Santa,  contains  a 
column,  in  white  marble,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the  one  against 
which  our  Saviour  leaned  when  he 
disputed  with  the  doctors ;  it  is  highly 
ornamented  with  reliefis  and  spiral 
flutings,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  pyra- 
midal cage  of  iron- work.  Here  also  is 
a  marble  Sarcophagus,  on  which  for- 
merly stood  the  baptismal  font,  and 


bears  the  name  of  Anicius  Probos,  pre- 
fect of  Rome  in  the  4th  century.  It  has 
five  compartments  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting Christ  and  the  apostles; 
and,  though  highly  interesting  as  a 
Christian  monument,  is  less  remark- 
able as  a  work  of  art  than  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Junius  Bassus  in  the  subter- 
ranean church.  Returning  into  the 
aisle,  is  the  statue  of  Leo  XII.  (a)  by 
Fabris,  raised  by  Gregory  XVI.,  who 
caused  that  of  Innocent  XII.,  which 
stood  here,  to  be  removed ;  and  opposite 
to  it  the  monument  of  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden  (6),  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1 689.  It  was  erected  by  Innocent  XII., 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  and 
is  ornament^  with  a  bas-relief  by 
Teudon,  a  French  artist,  representing 
the  queen's  abjuration  of  Protestantism 
in  the  cathednd  of  Innspruck,  in  1655. 
The  mosaic  in  the  adjoining  chapel  of 
St.  Sebastian  (3)  is  a  copy  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  by 
Domenichino,  now  in  Sta.  Maria  degh 
Angeli.  Under  the  next  archway  are 
the  monuments  to  Innocent  XII.  (c), 
,by  Filippo  Valle,  in  which  the  pope  is  re- 
presented sitting,  supported  by  Charity 
and  Justice ;  and  that  of  the  Conntess 
Matilda  (d),  by  Bernini;  she  died  in 
1115,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Benedict  at  Mantua;  Urban  VIII. 
had  her  remains  removed  to  St.  Peter's 
in  1635;  the  bas-relief  on  the  fW>nt 
of  the  sarcophagus  represents  Gregory 
VII.  giving  absolution  to  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  in  the  presence  of  the 
countess.  The  Chnpelof  the  HoiifSaao* 
ment  (4)  contains,  among  other  rich 
omamente,  a  beautiful  tabernacle  of 
lapis  lazuli  and  gilt  bronze  in  the 
form  of  Bramante's  circular  temple  at 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.  The  altarpiece 
of  the  Trinity  is  a  fresco  by  Pietro  d'l 
Coriona,  who  designed  the  stucco  bas- 
reliefs  and  mosaics  of  the  roof  and 
cupola.  This  chapel  contains,  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Maurice,  the  tomb  of 
Sixtus  IV.  (e\  in  bronze,  ornamental 
with  bas-reliefs  by  Awtoniodel Pollajuok, 
a  very  beautifiil  specimen  of  sepulchral 
sculpture.  Julius  II.,  of  the  same  fa- 
mily, is  also  buried  under  this  monu- 
ment ;  the  onl^  memorial  to  this  extra- 
ordinary pontiff,  who  so  mainly  con* 
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tritrated  to  the  nudne  of  the  magnifi- 
cent  edifice  in  which  his  ashes  now  lie 
so  neglected,  being  a  small  marble 
slab  let  into  the  pavement;  the  wish 
of  the  ambitioas  pope  to  be  interred  in 
the  tomb  by  Michel  Angelo  now  erected 
in  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  having 
nerer  been  fnlfilled— an  eternal  stigma 
on  his  ikmily,  whom  he  had  enriched 
and  raised  to  power,  and  on  the  heads 
of  that  church  whose  temporal  in- 
terests he  had  so  greatly  advanced. 
The  mosaic  altaipiece  in  this  chapel  is 
a  copy  of  M.  A.  Caravaggio*s  Elntomb- 
ment  m  the  Pinacotheca  of  the  Vatican. 
Under  the  adjoining  arch  is  the  tomb 
of  Gregory  Xlll.  (/),  of  the  Buon- 
compagni  family,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate took  place  the  reform  of  the 
calendar:  it  is  by  Cctmilh  Busooni;  the 
statue  of  ihe  pope  is  supported  by 
figures  of  Religion  and  Power.  The 
bas-relief  in  front  represents  the  cor- 
rection of  the  calendar.  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Gre^ry  XIV.  (<g),  a  simple 
um  in  stucco  with  an  emptjr  undeco- 
rated  niche,  owing  probably  to  his 
having  made  few  cardinals  during  his 
short  reign,  or  not  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  princely  house  like 
that  of  his  opposite  neighbour,  as 
was  the  case  with  his  namesakes 
Gregory  Xlll.  and  XVI.,  whose  fami- 
lies and  cardinals  have  raised  such 
costly  memorials  to  them.  The  mo- 
saic on  the  altar  of  St.  Girolamo 
(6),  on  the  great  pier,  is  a  copy  of 
Domenichino  s  Communion  or  St. 
Jerome.  The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna 
dei  Soocono  (5),  erected  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  firom  the  designs  of  Michel 
Augelo,  was  built  hj  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  The  cupola  is  covered  with 
mosaics  designed  bv  Girolamo  Muziani, 
which  have  been  highly  praised.  In 
this  chapel  the  remains  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzenus  are  deposited.  Before  the 
altar  is  the  slab-tomb  of  Gregory  XV. ; 
and  on  one  side  the  gorgeous  monument 
of  Gregory  XVI.  (A),  from  the  designs  of 
Amid,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
cardinals  he  created  during  his  long 
pontificate.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Benedict  XIV.  (t),  by  Pielro  Bracci: 
with  a  statue  of  the  pope,  and  2  figures 
of  Science  and  Chanty.    This  learned 


pontiff  was  worthy  of  a  monument  by 
the  first  artist  in  Italy.  The  opposite 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Basil  (7),  has  a 
mosaic  altarpiece,  after  Subleyra's  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  celebrating  mass  before 
the  Emperor  Valens.  In  the  rt.  transept 
are  some  mosaics  and  statues:  St. 
Wenccslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  fh)m 
Caroselli's  painting  (8) ;  the  Martyrdom 
of  SS.  Processus  and  Martinianus  (9), 
from  Valentin's ;  the  Martjrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus  (10),  from  Poussin's ;  the  sta- 
tues of  S.  Jerome,  by  Pietro  Bracci;  S. 
Cajetano,  by  Cario  Monaldi ;  S.  Giovanni 
Calasanzio,  by  Spinazzi;  and  S.  Bruno, 
by  Stoidtz.  Under  the  arch  beyond  this 
the  mosaic  over  the  altar  of  la  Navioella 
(11),  of  Our  Saviour  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  St  Peter  when  the  vessel  was 
sinking,  is  from  a  painting  by  Lan- 
franco.  Opposite  is  the  magnificent 
Tomb  of  Clement  XIII.  (A),  by  Canova, 
one  of  the  few  specimens  of  really  fine 
sculpture  in  St.  Peter's.  This  was  the 
work  which  established  Canova's  fame, 
and  is  still  considered  by  many  as  his 
masterpiece ;  it  was  finished  when  he 
was  38  years  of  age,  and  after  8  years' 
labour.  The  pope,  a  fine  expressive 
figure,  is  represented  praying ;  on  one 
side  is  the  genius  of  Death  sitting  with 
his  torch  reversed,  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  basilica;  on 
the  other  is  the  fifnre  of  Religion  hold- 
ing the  cross.  The  lions  at  the  angles 
have  received  unqualified  admiration  ; 
the  sleeping  one  ranks  among  the 
finest  efforts  of  modern  sculpture.  The 
mosaic  beyond  it  (12)  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  St.  Michael  by  Guido  in  the  Ca- 
puccini  church.  That  of  S.  Petronilla 
(13),  at  the  extremity  of  the  aisle,  is 
a  cop^  from  Guereino's  picture  in 
the  Pinacotheca  of  the  Capitol,  and 
is  considered  the  finest  work  of  this 
class  in  St.  Peter's.  Ths  tomb  of  Cle- 
ment X.  (Altieri)  (/)»  Hear  it,  is  by 
Bossi ;  the  statue  of  the  pope  is  by  Ercoie 
Ferraia,  The  mosaic  of  St.  Peter  resus- 
citating Tabitha  (14),  over  the  oppo- 
site altar,  is  after  a  painting  by  Oos- 
tanzi. 

Most  of  the  altars  in  St.  Peter's  are 
fianked  by  elegant  Corinthian  columns, 
many  of  grev  and  red  Sardinian  granite, 
others  of  a  handsome  red  marble,  with 
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numerous  white  yeins,  from  the  Sabine 
mountains,  called  Cottanella, 

The  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
Church, — (Admission  for  gentlemen  is 
easily  obtained  on  applying  at  the  Sa- 
cristy in  the  forenoon  between  9  and 
12,  except  on  festivals ;  but  no  female  is 
allowed  to  enter,  except  on  Whit  Sun- 
day, or  with  a  special  permission  from 
the  Cardinal  Archpriest  of  St  Peter's, 
to  procure  which  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
dress a  petition  to  the  Pope,  through 
the  Cardinal  Datario — a  mere  form. 
This  will  be  managed  by  the  peojple 
at  Piale's  and  Spithover's  Libraries 
without  any  trouble,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  gratuity  to  the  em- 


CiyptofStPeter'B. 

a,  3,  4,  6.  Chapels  of  SS.    Veronica,    Helena, 
Andrew,  and  Longinus. 
6,  6.  Circular  corridor. 

7.  Confesaion  of  St  Peter. 

8.  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  la  Portico. 

9.  Ch.  of  S.  M.  delle  Partorientl. 

10.  Ch.  of  II  Salvatorlno. 

11.  Ch.  of  il  Salvatore. 

12.  Nave  and  aisles  of  Grotto  Vecchie. 

Jbmbi  of —a  Junius  Bastus ;  c  c  c  of  the  Stuarts ; 
d  Gre«ory  V. ;  e  Olho  11. ;  /  Alexander  VI.; 
g  llus  11.  and  UL\  h  Boniface  Vlll. ;  i  Ad- 
rian IV.  ;  k  Nicholas  V.;  I  Paul  III.:  m  Julius 
HI. ;  n  Nicholas  III. ;  o  Urban  VII. ;  g  Mar- 
cellua  II. ;  r  Innocent  IX. ;  t  Card.  Eroli ; 
t  Agnese  Colonna ;  x  Monument  of  Pius  VL 


ploy^) 
Grotte 


^  ,  As  the  persons  who  show  the 
rotte  are  in  general  only  provided 
with  a  single  light,  it  will  be  as  well 
for  visitors  to  carry  with  them,  a  few 
small  wax  tapers,  and  to  insist  on  seeing 
everything  mentioned  in  the  following  de- 
scription^ the  cicerone  being  generally 
in  a  hurry  to  get  over  his  task  and  to 
receive  his  fee. 

The  subterranean  ch.  consists  of  2 
distinct  portions— the  Qrotte  Nvove  and 
Orotte  Vecchie,  The  Grotte  Nuove  being 
acircular  corridor,from  which  open  some 
more  ancient  chapels,  and  the  A  under 
the  statues  of  SS.  Veronica,  Andrew, 
Longinus,  and  Helena,  in  the  basilica 
above,  with  the  chapel  of  the  Confession 
in  the  centre,  they  correspond,  conse- 
quently, to  the  area  beneath  Michel  An- 
gelo's  dome.  The  Grotte  Vecchie  oc- 
cupy the  space  beneath  the  nave  of  the 
mooem  basilica,  extending  to  nearly 
opposite  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  and 
Choir ;  they  formed  the  cryi)t,  properly 
speaking,  of  the  more  ancient  edifice 
erected  by  Constantine. 

The  Grotte  Nuove  were  in  a  great 
measure  remodelled  by  Paul  V.,  retain- 
ing some  of  the  more  ancient  ch^iels, 
who  made  them  a  receptacle  for  seve- 
ral monuments  of  art  that  existed  in 
the  old  basilica.  The  Grotte  Vecchie 
have  undergone  little  change,  except  in 
having  the  pavement  of  the  old  ch.  laid 
down  on  their  floor,  and  having  had 
several  of  the  sepulchral  urns  of  the 
early  popes  and  historical  personages, 
which  stood  under  the  portico  and  in 
the  aisles  of  the  old  basilica,  removed 
to  them.  The  entrance  to  the  subter- 
ranean ch.  is  by  a  flight  of  stairs 
behind  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  (2), 
and  opening  into  the  circular  corridor  of 
the  Grotte  Nuove;  on  entering  which 
and  turning  to  the  rt.  are  2  of  the  original 
chapels,  the  first  dedicated  to  Sta.  Maria 
in  Portico,  also  called  the  Madonna  della 
Bocciata,  from  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  in 
it,  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi^  which 
stood  under  the  portico  of  the  old 
basilica.  On  either  side  are  several 
ancient  tombs,  statues  of  Saints  John 
and  MatUiew  from  the  monument  to 
Nicholas  V.,  and  one  of  St  Peter,  whicb 
stood  under  the  portico  of  the  old 
ch.,  by  Paolo  da  Siena ;  several  early 
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Chnttiin  iseeriptions,  a  statae  of  Be- 
nediet  XL,  and  a  view  of  the  old 
biflUea  of  St.  Peter's.  Re-entering 
the  eirealar  corridor,  and  opposite  to 
tlte  entrance  of  the  last  chapel,  is  the 
0^>eUa  del  Sahatorino  (10),  and  near 
it  the  marble  cross  which  crowned  the 
front  of  the  primitiye  basilica.  Between 
the  chapel  of  S.  M.  del  Portico  and  the 
next,  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  delle 
Partonenti  (9),  is  a  carions  mosaic  of 
onr  Lord  giving  his  benediction :  it  is 
of  the  1 0th  centy.,  and  stood  oyer  the 
tombofOtho  II.  in  the  atrinm  of  the 
old  basilica.  This  chapel  contains 
sutaes  of  the  two  St.  James*  from  Ni- 
ehdas  V.'s  monument,  several  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  of  the  5th  and  6th 
eentaries,  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  of 
the  8th,  and  another  of  an  angel, 
after  Giotto  (?),  &c.  In  the  recess 
on  the  rt  of  the  altar  were  interred 
Popes  Leo  IL,  III.,  and  IX.,  nntil 
remoTed  to  the  upper  ch.  by  Leo  XII. 
In  other  parts  of  this  chapel  are  a 
half-figiure  of  Bonifiice  VIII.,  attri- 
bated  to  Andrea  da  Piaa,  a  portrait  in 
moMie  of  Pope  John  VII.,  and  the 
painting  of  the  Virgin,  which  gives 
Its  name  to  the  chapel,  &o.  In  the 
corridor  (6)  beyond  and  leading  to  the 
chapel  of  St  Andrew  (4)  are  several 
inscriptions,  one  relative  to  the  draining 
of  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican  by  Pope 
St.  Damasosin  the  4th  century,  remark- 
aUe,  like  all  those  of  that  pope,  for  the 
elegant  form  of  the  letters;  it  is  in 
Latin  verse ;  and  numerous  fh^pnents 
of  scnlptore,  the  most  remarkable  being, 
stataesof  Sunts  Bartholomew  and  John, 
from  the  monument  of  Calixtus  III. ; 
of  4  Doctors  of  the  Church,  with  2 
angels,  firom  that  of  Nicholas  V. ;  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Gratian,  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Theodosius,  relative  to  cer- 
tain properties  held  by  the  basilica,  &c. 
The  entrance  to  the  Grotte  Vecchie  is 
near  here.  The  Grotte  Vecokie  consist 
of  3  parallel  corridors,  separated  by 
massive  pilasters  supporting  low  arches, 
on  which  rests  the  floor  of  the  central 
itave  of  the  basilica  above.  In  these 
QrQtte  have  been  placed  the  sepulchral 
^nis  of  several  of  the  popes  and  histo- 
rical penonages  which  stood  in  the  old 
hasihca,  or  who  have  been  interred 


here  since  the  erection  of  the  modem 
one.  *  Near  the  entrance  of  what  we  may 
call  the  S.  nave  or  corridor  is  the  marble 
inscription  or  copy  of  the  celebrated 
donation  to  the  Church  of  all  her  pos« 
sessions  by  the  Countess  Matilda  in  1 1 02. 
The  altar  of  the  Salvatore  (11),  at  the 
extremity  of  the  central  oorridor,  has  a 
curious  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  by  Ar- 
noifo,  which  once  stood  over  the  monu* 
ment  of  Bonifaoe  VIII. ;  and  before  it  are 
the  graves  of  Charlotte  Queen  of  Cyprus 
(ob.  1487)  and  of  Pius  VI.  Under  one 
of  the  neighbouring  arches  in  the  S. 
aisle  are  the  urns  {c  c  c)  of  the  3  last 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  who  died 
at  Rome— James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and 
Henry  IX.,  as  they  are  here  designated, 
and  a  little  beyond  that  of  Pius  VIII. 
Near  the  extremity  of  this  corridor  are 
the  tombs  of  Pope  Gregory  V.  (cf),  and 
(e)  of  the  Emperor  Otho  IL,  who  died 
at  Rome  in  988 — it  formerly  stood  under 
the  portico  of  the  old  basilica ;  and  the 
empty  urn,  with  his  recumbent  statue 
on  the  cover,  of  Alexander  VI.  (/),  his 
ashes  having  been  removed,  with  those 
of  Calixtus  III.,t  to  the  Spanish  national 


*  Most  of  the  popes  who  died  at  Rome  were 
Interred  In  S.  Peter's,  at  the  earliest  period 
In  the  foreoonrt  only,  but  afterwards  In  the 
interior,  and  nearly  all  had  monuments  in 
the  old  basilica,  on  the  destruction  of  which 
by  JolluB  II.  several  of  the  latter  were  re- 
moved to  other  churches  in  Borne  (Plus  II. 
and  III.) :  a  few  were  set  up  in  the  new  ch, 
(Slxtns  IV.,  Innocent  VIII.) ;  others  in  churches 
or  chajpels  founded  by  their  families  (Clement 
VIII.,  SixtusVOf'K^hilstsomeaeain  were  interred 
in  churches  they  hadselected  as  their  last  resting- 
places  (Paul  IV,  Leo  X.,  Clement  yil.,  Inno- 
cent X.,  Clement  XII.) ;  and,  last  of  all,  Clement 
XIV.  in  the  ch.  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  attached  to 
the  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member  before  his  accession. 
In  the  10th,  lltb,  and  12th  cents,  several  popes 
were  burled  in  the  Lateran  Baedllca ;  but,  except 
some  scattered  fragments,  all  traces  of  their 
original  tombs  have  disappeared.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  will  l^nd  Interesting  information 
in  Mr.  Qr^orovlus'  little  voliune  on  the  Tombs 
of  the  Popes. 

f  The  ashes  of  the  two  popes  in  question  were 
removed  from  St.  Peter's  about  the  year  16 1 9, 
during  the  Pomiflcate  of  Paul  V.,  on  the  demand 
of  a  Spanish  ecclesiastical  dignitary  named  Vives. 
who  offered  to  raise  a  mausoleum  at  their  na- 
tional Churcb  to  the  two  great  popes  of  Spanish 
origin ;  but  dying  soon  afterwards,  his  wishes 
were  never  carrl^  into  effect,  and  their  bones 
were  enclosed  in  a  small  wooden  box,  where 
they  still  remain. 
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ch.  of  the  M.  di  Monsemto  in  the  Via 
Giulia,  where  they  now  lie  neglected. 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  central  nave 
are  the  receptacles  for  the  pnecordia 
of  Christina  Qaecn  of  Sweden  and  of 
Benedict  XIII.;  the  greater  number 
of  the  popes  are  laid  m  the  northern 
aisle.  Commencing  at  its  W.  extremity, 
are  the  sarcophaffi  of  Boni&oe  VIIl., 
with  his  recumbent  statue  (A),  by 
Amoifo,  interesting  as  a  work  of  art ; 
on  the  head  is  the  tiara  with  the 
double  crown  first  used  by  this  pon- 
tiff, the  triple  circlet  dating  from  the 
time  of  Urban  V. ;  of  Pius  II.  and 
III.  ig)t  whose  monuments  now  stand 
in  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
where  they  were  removed  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  basilica :  next  is 
the  urn  of  Adrian  IV.  (•)  CN.  Break- 
spear),  in  red  granite,  with  sculptured 
bulls'  heads ;  it  was  this  English  pope 
who  caused  Amoldo  da  Brescia  to  be 
80  cruelly  burned  at  the  stake,  and  who 
crowned  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  St. 
Peter's :  opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Nicholas 
V.  {k\  the  inscription  upon  it  from  the 
pen  of  iGneas  Sylvius  (Pius  II.).  Fol* 
lowing  the  outer  wall  on  this  sidjeofthe 
grotte  stand  successively  the  urns  of  Paul 
II.  (/),  with  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
pontiff,  hyMinoda  Fiesole;  of  Julius  III. 
(m) ;  Nicholas  III.  (n) ;  Urban  IV.  (o)  ; 
Marcellus  II.  (</) ;  Innocent  IX.  (r) ;  and 
of  Card.  Eroli  (s),  the  latter  once  cele- 
brated for  its  sculptures ;  and  in  a  recess 
beyond  (t),  amongst  several  others,  that 
of  Agnese  Caetani  Colonna,  the  only  lady 
not  of  royal  descent  who  has  a  monu- 
ment in  St.  Peter's.  Re-entering  here 
the  circular  corridor  of  the  Grotte 
Nuove  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Longinus  (5), 
with  a  mosaic  of  the  patron  saint  over 
the  altar,  fbom  a  picture  by  A.  Sacchi, 
Between  this  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena 
(3)  are  several  mosaics  and  statues  : 
those  of  our  Saviour  and  S.  Andrew 
from  the  monument  of  Nicholas  V. ; 
the  bas-reliefii  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  the  statue  of  Cha- 
rity, by  Mino  da  FUaoUy  from  that  of 
Paul  II.  The  lar^e  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting histories  m  the  lives  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Confessional,  formed  a 
part  of  the  ciborimn  of  Sixtus  IV.  in 


the  old  church.  The  paintings  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Helena  are  chiefly  relative 
to  events  in  the  life  of  St  Andrew, 
whose  relics  were  originally  deposited 
here. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Confession  (7),  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  is  beneath  the  high 
altar  in  the  basilica  above ;  the  Confes- 
sion being  the  spot  where  had  been  depo- 
sited, since  the  middle  of  the  4th  centy., 
the  remains  of  St.  Peter,  brought  here  by 
S.  Cornelius  firom  the  subterranean  crrpt 
of  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Via  Appia.  The 
chapel  is  richly  decorated.  Over  the  altar 
are  two  pictures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  of 
the  time  of  Calixtas  II.  (i  122).  One  of 
the  very  interesting  monuments  of  the 
Grotte  Vaticane  is  the  sarcojphagus  of 
Junius  Bassus  (a).  Prefect  of  Rome,  who 
died  in  359 :  it  was  discovered  in  1595, 
in  excavating  for  the  Grotte  Nuove, 
near  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  op- 
posite to  me  entrance  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Confession.  The  urn  is  covered 
with  sculptures,  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  columns,  some  torse,  otfaen 
covered  with  arabesques  in  relief,  each 
bas-relief  representing  a  subject  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  at  the 
ends  St  Peter  seized  by  the  Jews^  and 
Job  comforted  bv  his  Friends.  The 
smaller  bas-relien  over  the  columns 
between  the  arches  represent  a  lamb 
holding  a  wand,  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming some  of  the  miracles  repre- 
sented on  the  early  Christian  paint- 
ing of  the  catacombs,  such  as  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  MultiplicatioD 
of  the  Loaves,  &c.  The  whole  are  of 
importance  as  specimens  of  the  best 
style  of  early  Christian  scnlptnre. 

The  Sacristy,  entered  by  a  door  (g)  is 
the  1.  transept,  over  which  is  the  monn- 
mentof  Pius  VlIL.was  built  by  Pius  VI. 
ftom  the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni 
(1775).  In  the  corridor  leading  to  it 
are  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  old  basilica.  Fixed 
into  the  walls  are  several  ancient  in- 
scriptions, discovered  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  building ;  and  the  i 
celebrated  one  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  ] 
of  the  time  of  Domitian  and  Elasabalos, 
so  learnedly  illustrated  by  Moroni. 
The  Sacristy  consists  of  3  roble  balls, 
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deeorated  with  a  richneM  of  ornament 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Peter's 
itself.  The  8  fluted  columns  of  grey 
marble  in  the  central  one,  or  Sagreatia 
Cmnmxme,  are  from  Hadrian's  villa. 
The  picture  of  the  Deposition  is  by 
Z.  Sabattini,  but  said  to  have  beeo 
sketched  by  M.  Angelo.  The  gilt- 
bronze  cock  oTer  the  clock  on  the  arch 
once  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  bell- 
tower  of  the  ancient  basilica.  Out  of 
the  Sagrestia  Commune  opens,  on  the 
left,  the  Sagrestia  dei  Cononici,  which 
contains  paintim^  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  witii  St.  John,  by  Qiulto  Romano, 
and  a  Holy  Family,  by  77  Fattore.  In 
the  chapter-house  opening  from  the 
S.  dei  (^uonid  are  3  very  interesting 
panels  punted  on  both  sides,  by  OiottOf 
representing  our  Saviour  enthroned,  in 
the  act  of  &nediction,  with  Card.  Ste- 
fimesehi,  for  whom  they  were  executed 
in  1300,  probably  for  a  Ciborium,  the 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St  Paul;  and  several  frescoes 
by  Mehzzo  da  Forli,  representing  angels 
^ying  on  musical  instruments.  They 
were  originally  painted  on  the  walls  of 
the  Tribune  m  the  ch.  of  the  Santi 
Apostoli  (see  p.  144),  from  which  they 
were  removed  when  that  edifice  was 
restored  by  Fontana.  Many  of  these 
figures  are  very  beantiful.  The  cardi- 
ng assemble  m  this  hall  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral  of  the  Pope.  The 
Sagratiadei  Benefioiati,  which  opens  out 
of  the  S.  Commune  on  the  rt.,  contains 
a  picture  of  the  Saviour  giving  the 
keys  to  St.  Peter,  bv  Mwiani,  and  the 
painting  of  the  Madonna  della  Febre, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  ch.  on  the 
site  of  which  Pius  VI.  erected  the  mo- 
dem splendid  Sacristy.  The  gilt  bust  of 
St.  Peter  stands  on  a  half-column  of 
fine  Egypdan  alabaster.  In  the  Guar- 
daroba,  or  Tesoro  di  S,  Pietro,  opening 
out  of  this,  are  preserved  the  church 
ornaments.  Among  the  church  plate 
are  several  crucifixes  and  six  splendid 
candelabra  from  the  designs  ot  Michel 
Angelo  and  Benvenuto  Cellini;  a  beau- 
tiful chalice,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  /(iven  by  Cardinal  York  ;  and 
much  rich  altar-plate,  mitres,  &c.  The 
"  Dalmatica"  worn  by  Leo  III.  at  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  is  also  here, 


and,  although  upwards  of  1000  years 
old,  is  in  remarkable  preservation;  a 
great  number  of  the  nchest  embroi- 
dered copes,  and  other  church  vest- 
ments. In  the  Archives  beneath  the 
sacristy  (over  the  door  of  which  are 
fragments  of  the  chains  of  the  port 
of  Smyrna  and  of  the  gates  of  Tunis, 
the  latter  presented  to  t^ixtus  IV.  by 
Charles  V.),  are  a  MS.  Life  of  St.  George 
with  miniatures  by  Giotto,  the  famous 

Parchment  codex  of  the  Philippics  of 
licero,  a  Terence,  and  a  Persius  of 
very  early  date.  The  statue  of  Pius 
VI.,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Sagrestia, 
is  by  Agostino  Penna, 

Ascent  of  the  Dome. — No  one  is  al- 
lowed to  ascend  without  an  order  from 
the  Economo,  or  director  of  the  Fab- 
bricaof  St.  Peter's,  now  Monsig.  Theo- 
doli,  which  is  granted  on  application 
signed  by  the  consul,  and  visitors  are 
not  admitted  after  12  o'clock,  although 
they  can  remain  until  1.  The  ascent 
to  the  summit  is  the  only  means  by 
which  a  correct  notion  can  be  formed  of 
the  immensity  of  St.  Peter's.  It  presents 
one  of  the  most  extraordinarv  spec- 
tacles in  the  world.  A  broad  paved 
spiral  staircase  a  cordoni  leads  us  to 
the  roof  by  so  gentle  an  ascent  that 
horses  might  mount  it.  On  the 
walls  of  this  staircase  are  inscriptious 
recording  the  opening  of  the  Porta 
Santa  on  several  occasions  of  the 
jubilees,  others  the  names  of  members 
of  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe 
who  have  accomplished  the  ascent — 
one  of  the  latest,  and  to  the  English 
visitor  the  most  interesting,  will  be  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  ascended 
into  the  ball  on  the  lOthFebruary,  1859, 
the  only  Britbh  prince  whose  name  is 
here  recorded.  A  series  of  passages  and 
flights  of  steps  carries  us  from  the  roof 
to  the  different  stages  of  the  dome, 
winding  between  the  double  walls  of 
the  drnm,  and  opening  on  the  inner 
great  circular  gaUeries,  from  which 
the  stranger  may  look  down  on  the 
church  below.  It  is  from  these  gal- 
leries at  the  base  and  top  of  the 
drum  of  the  cupola  that  we  can  best 
appreciate  the  stupendous  size  and  pro- 
portions of  the  building.  The  people 
moving    on    the    pavement   scarcely 
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appear  like  human  beings,  and  the 
mosaics  of  the  dome,  which  seemed 
from  below  to  be  minute  and  delicate 
works,  are  found  to  be  coarsely  exe- 
cuted in  the  only  style  which  could 
produce  effect  at  such  a  distance.  | 

The  stairs  fh>m  this  point  lead  j 
between  the  two  walls  of  the  dome : 
to  the  base  of  the  lantern,  from  which  | 
another  flight  takes  us  to  the  top,  fh>m 
which  rises  the  ball :  from  this  a  nearly  | 
vertical  ladder  will  allow  the  ▼isitor  \ 
to  ascend,  without  danger,  into  the 
latter,  although  ladies  will  scarcely  be  \ 
able  to  squeeze  themselves  through, 
certainly  not  to  redescend,  without  i 
divesting  themselves  of  their  ikshion-  i 
able  crinolines.  The  Bally  formed  of, 
copper  plates,  is  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  large  enough  to  hold  IG  persons. . 
A  small  iron  ladder  winds  round  the  ' 
exterior  of  the  ball  to  the  cross, ' 
which  is  16  feet  in  height.  The , 
view  from  the  balcony  at  the  base  of , 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  ball  is  one  of  i 
the  finest.  The  whole  of  Rome  with  | 
her  bare  Campagna  is  spread  out  like  i 
a  map  in  the  foreground,  bounded  on  | 
the  one  side  by  the  chain  of  Apen-j 
nines  and  the  Alban  Hills,  and  on  the  I 
other  by  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  | 
scarcely  any  prominent  object  of  inte- 1 
rest  in  the  modern  city  which  may  not  I 
easily  be  distinguished,  and  the  pano- 
rama of  the  Apennines  and  the  other 
encircling  mountains  are  from  nowhere 
seen  to  greater  advantage. 

The  Illwminationa  of  St.  Peter's  on 
Easter  Sunday  are  too  well  known  to 
require    a  detailed  description.     To 
those  who  have  witnessed  them  the 
impression  produced  by  their  magnifi- 
cent display  is  too  strong  to  be  oblite- 
rated ;  and  those  for  whom  the  spectacle 
is  yet  in  store  will  find  that  any  de- 
scription falls  far  short  of  the  reality. 
Every   column,  cornice,    and   frieze, 
the  bands  of  the  dome,  and  all  the  | 
details  of  the  building  to  the  summit ' 
of  the  cross,  are  lit  up  with  lines  of 
lamps,  and  its  gigantic  architecture  I 
stands  out  against  the  dark  sky  in  a ! 
complete  firmament  of  fire.    The  illu- 
minations  are  repeated  at  the  Festi-! 
Tal  of  St  Peter's  (June  29)  and  on  its  ! 


eve,  and  on  eaeh  occasion  are  said 
to  cost  600  scudi.  382  men  are  em- 
ployed to  light  the  lamps ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  hazardous  nature  of  their 
task,  it  is  surprising  that  the  number 
of  accidents  is  very  small.    There  are 

2  illuminations  on  each  evening;  the 
1st,  called  the  n'/oer  illnminatioii,  be- 
gins at  dusk,  and  consists  of  5900 
lanterns ;  the  2nd,  called  the  ffMm  one, 
begins  at  S  on  Easter  Sunday,  at  9  on 
St  Peter's  day,  when,  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  clock,  900  lamps  are 
lighted  so  instantaneously  that  it 
seems  the  work  of  enchantment-  The 
whole  process  is  generally  completed 
before  the  clock  has  finished  striking 
the  hour,  or  in  about  8  seconds :  the 
entire  building  is  then  lit  up  by  no 
less  than  6800  lamps.  The  lanterns 
used  for  the  silver  illuminatioii  are 
of  white  paper,  those  for  the  golden 
are  iron  cups  filled  with  blazing 
tallow  and  turpentine.  Should  the 
weather  be  unfavourable  from  rain  ch- 
wind,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at 
Easter,  the  illumination  is  put  off  nntll 
the  following  Sunday. 

The  principal  Ceremonies  and  reli- 
gious services  in  St  Peter's  and  the 
Sixtlne  Chapel  are  the  following:* 
January  1st:  Grand  mass  at  10  a.m.. 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  by  the  pope 
in  person,  unless  the  pope  is  in  re- 
sidence at  Monte  Cairalfo,  when  it 
is  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  that 
palace.  This  applies  to  sdl  the  cere- 
monies except  those  at  Easter  and 
Christmas,  and  at  the  festival  of  St 
Peter.    6th:  Vespers  in  the  Sixtine,  at 

3  P.M.  Tith,  the  Epiphany :  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine,  at  10  a.m.  ISth,  the 
Feast  of  the  Catedra  di  S.  Pietro ;  bigh 
mass  by  the  cardinal  arehpriest,  in 
presence  of  the  pope  and  sacred  college 
at  S.  Peter^s.    The  pope  is  borne  pro- 

*  "PersoDS  attending  the  oeremoDles  of  St 
Peter's  and  other  dinrcfaes,  especially  dnriof?  iht 
Holy  Week,  cannot  be  tno  mndi  cautioned  to 
look  to  their  pockets^  thieving  behig  exoeaeirety 
common,  and,  as  a  rule,  gtolen  articles  are  never 
found  at  Kmne.  Let  us  therefore  advise  l«die« 
to  leave  every  ornament  at  home,  and  frentleiDeii 
their  watches.  At  no  previous  period  in  my  ex- 
perience of  Rome,  extending  over  nearly  hair* 
omtury.  have  I  heard  of  so  many  qieratioos  of 
pickpm^ts  as  during  the  present  fesdvltitt* 
(Kaster,  1868). 
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cesnndly  on  this  occasion :  at  3  p.m. 
the  rocil  music  in  the  choir  is  very 
fine.  February  2nd,  Purification  of  the 
Virgin :  high  mass  by  a  cardinal-priest, 
in  presence  of  the  pope,  preceded  by 
the  puatifi's  benediction  of  the  candles, 
a&d  a  prooosion  round  the  basilica,  and 
Moved  by  a  Te  Deum  in  commemora- 
tioQ  of  Rome's  escape  from  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake  in  1703.  Candles 
ire  distribated  to  Roman  Catholics  who 
go  up  toreceiychis  holiness's  blessing  ; 
as  upon  Palm  Sanday,  gentlemen  must 
present  themselves  in  uniform  or  even- 
mg  dress.  The  music  is  generally  very 
fine  both  during  mass  and  at  vespers. 
The  pope  is  also  carried  in  and  oat  of 
the  cfa.  pFOcessionall^  on  this  festival. 
Ofl  M  Wednesday,  high  mass,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  heads  of  the 
c&rdinals.  March  and  AprU.— On  the 
i>h/3y  before  Palm  Sunday  the  pope 
proceeds,  after  the  mass  and  sermon  m 
the  Sixtine  chapel,  to  adore  the  relics 
iu  St  Peter's.  They  are  placed  on  the 
high  altar  daring  all  this  day.  During 
the  pope's  visit  there  is  ffenerally  a 
large  concourse  of  people  m  the  basi* 
lies,  ffohf  Week^  Palm  Sunday:  at 
^  A.V.  &ie  pope  Is  borne  into  St. 
Peter's,  vhere,  on  arriving  in  the  pon- 
tifical chapel  behind  the  high  altar, 
he  receives  the  homage  of  the  as- 
sembled cardinals,  habited  in  violet 
robes:  inunediately  afterwards  his 
holiness  consecrates  the  palms,  and, 
assisted  by  one  of  the  cardinal  deacons, 
distributes  them  first  to  the  cardinals, 
then  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  the 
corps  diplomatique,  the  canons  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  heads  of  the  different 
religious  orders,  and  last  of  all  to  the 
military,and  such  private  individuals  as 
may  msh  to  receive  them — the  latter 
most  be  in  uniform  or  evening  dress, 
>nd  have  previously  obtained  a  per- 
misdon  from  the  magnorduomo,  with 
vhich  they  are  admittedinto  the  reserved 
^aoe  behind  the  seats  of  the  cardinals 
tod  bishops.  After  the  distribution  the 
pope  is  carried  round  St.  Peter's  in  pro- 
cession, followed  by  all  those  who  have 
received  palms,  which  they  carry  in 
their  bands ;  on  their  return  to  the 
pontifical  chapel  the  cardinals  change 
tlieir  Tiolet  for  scarlet  robes,  and  high 


mass  in  music  is  performed  by  a 
cardinal  priest,  which  generally  lasts 
from  1 1^  until  1 :  this  terminated,  the 
pope  is  carried  to  his  unrobing-room, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  della 
Pietk,  from  which  he  returns  to  his 
apartments,  passing  through  the  chapel 
of  the  Sacrament  and  the  private 
passage  into  the  palace.  The  whole 
of  the  ceremony  on  this  day  is 
very  imposing:  gentlemen  in  uni- 
form are  admitted  into  the  ponti- 
fical chapel;  ladies  have  places  as- 
signed to  them  on  either  side  before 
the  high  altar,  and  for  which  tickets 
are  distributed  by  the  pope's  Major- 
domo.  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week :  at  4| 
P.M.  the  first  miserere  is  chanted  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  in  the  presence 
of  the  pope.  To  secure  seats  where 
the  chanting  takes  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  at  2  o'clock,  and  ladies 
must  be  provided  with  tickets,  as 
mentioned  hereafter.  A  triangle  of 
candles  is  prepared  previous  to  the 
service,  and  one  candle  is  extinguished 
at  the  conclusion  of  different  psalms, 
till  one  alone  is  left.  This  is  removed 
durine  the  singing  of  the  miserere 
behind  the  altar,  and  on  its  conclusion 
is  again  brought  out,  when  a  general 
knocking  with  a  stick  takes  place, — 
the  whole  significant  of  the  light  on 
earth  during  our  Saviour's  presence, 
his  death  and  descent  into  the  tomb, 
and  his  resurrection,  with  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  it.  In  the 
evening,  after  the  services  at  the 
Vatican  are  finished,  the  Trinith  de' 
Pellegrini  may  be  visited,  to  see  the 
feet  of  the  pilgrims  who  have  journeyed 
to  Rome  for  the  holy  week  washed  by 
the  great  dignitaries  and  nobles,  who 
also  attend  on  them,  like  servants,  at 
their  meal,  and  afterwards  assist  them 
to  prepare  for  rest.  The  men  and 
women  are  placed  in  separate  parts 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  persons  re- 
gularly engaged  for  those  charitable 
offices  are  enrolled  in  confraterni- 
ties, numbering  many  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Rome,  including  his  Holi- 
ness and  the  cardinals ;  several  kings 
have  been  so  likewise.  To  be  en- 
titled to  admission,  the  pilgrims  must 
have  come  from  a  distance  of  more  than 
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60  m.,  and  bring  certificates  from  their 
bishop,  attesting  that  they  have  re- 
paired to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  holy  places;  these  are 
examined  by  persons  called  ricevitori, 
for  security  a^inst  deception.  At 
Easter,  Italian  pilgrims  are  entertained 
for  3  davs,  Ultramontanes  for  4,  Por- 
tuguese for  7 ;  at  other  times  of  the  y^r* 
Italians  for  1  day,  Ultramontanes  for  2, 
Portuguese  fbr  5;  the  latter  receive 
each,  on  their  departure,  a  Boman  se- 
quin, and  the  Bohemians  a  scudo.  This 
ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  Trinity 
de*  Pellegrini  every  evening  during 
the  week.  Thursday:  High  mass  in 
the  Siztine  chapel  at  10  a.m.  by  a 
cardinal,  generally  the  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College,  m  the  presence  of 
the  pope  and  Sacred  College,  at 
the  close  of  which  they  proceed  in 
procession  to  the  neighbonnng  Capella 
Paolina,  the  pontiff  carrying  the  Sa- 
crament, which  he  deposits  on  the 
altar,  this  chapel  representing  to-day 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  If  the  weather 
permits,  his  Holiness  afterwards,  or- 
dinarily about  noon,  proceeds  to  the 
balcony  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
pronounces  his  benediction  to  the 
assembled  multitude  below;  in  case 
of  rain  the  benediction  is  given  inside 
the  ch.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
benediction  the  pope  descends  to  St. 
Peter's,  where  in  the  northern  transept, 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  at  about 
a  quarter  before  1,  he  washes  the 
feet  of  13  priests,  who  represent  the 
12  apostles,  and  the  ISth  or  the  angel 
who  appeared  miraculously  to  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion. The  washing  of  the  feet  con- 
cluded, the  pope,  in  the  gallery  over 
the  portico  of  St  Peter's,  waits  on 
the  same  13  priests  at  table  at  a 
quarter  past  1.  It  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  mention  that  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  apostles  are  selected 
tfom  every  country,  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  having  a  right  of  presen- 
tation. 3  Italians  are  chosen  by  the 
pope's  majordomo,  a  Swiss  by  the 
captain  of  the  Swiss  guard,  and  2 
Oriental  Catholics  by  the  heads  of  the 
united  Armenian  and  Greek  Churches 


at  Rome.  Each  priest  receires  a  gold 
and  silver  medal  and  a  nosegay  ^fter 
his  feet  have  been  washed,  and  carries 
away  all  the  viands  placed  befbre  him, 
as  well  as  the  napkin,  and  white  dress 
in  which  he  is  attired.  The  pope 
commences  by  putting  on  a  richly  em- 
broidered apron,  which  is  afterwards 
the  perouisite  of  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain (Maestro  di  Camera),  after 
which  bishops  and  prelates  present 
him  with  the  plates  which  he  lays 
before  each  pilgrim :  during  the  repast 
the  pope's  crossbearer  (Own/crfO 
reads  prayers.  At  4^  p.m.  the  2nd 
miserere  is  chanted  in  the  Siztioe 
chapel,  after  which  his  Holiness,  at- 
tended bv  his  household,  proceeds  to 
pray  in  the  Capella  Paolina.  Gentle- 
men in  evening  dress  are  admitted 
to  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  day, 
and  ladies  by  tickets  issued  by  the 
major-domo.  The  Vatican  Museum, 
the  Etruscan  and  Egyptian  collec- 
tions, are  open  to  the  public  on  Holj 
Thursday,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  ari 
much  crowded.  The  Cardinal  Grand 
Penitentiary  sits  in  the  N.  transept 
of  St.  Peter's  for  3  hours  before  dark,  | 
to  give  absolution  for  mortal  sins| 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  absolved,  i 
The  high  altar  in  St.  Peter's  i* 
washed.  The  Pauline  chapel  and 
the  different  "  sepulchres,"  more  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  churches,  and  S.  Igca- 
zio,  are  illuminated.  Among  tht^ 
sights  of  this  evening  may  be  mec- 
tioned  the  shops  of  the  Pizxicaruoli,  or 
sausage  and  pork  dealers,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piazza  Navona,  which  are  arranged  in 
every  sort  of  device,  and  brilliantly 
illuminated.  Good  Friday :  The  Holy  j 
Sacrament,  which  yesterday  vats 
consecrated  at  the  mass  in  the  ffiztine  i 
chapel,  is  this  morning  carried  back 
to  it  fhim  the  Pauline,  where  it  | 
was  deposited,  and  the  mass  cele- 
brated by  the  cardinal  grand  petti- 
tentiary  at  9^  a.m.  The  pope  acd 
Sacred  College  afterwards  hear  a 
sermon  preached  by  a  ftiar  of  the 
Black  Franciscan  Order.  The  relic  | 
of  the  True  Cross  is  exposed  on  the 
altar  of  the  Sixtine  at  the  ccnclnsion 
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of  the  mass.  The  last  miserere  is 
chanted  this  day  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel  and  in  St.  Peter's  at  4  p.m.  ; 
after  which  the  pope  proceeds  in  pro- 
cession with  the  cardinals  through 
the  Sala  Regia  to  St.  Peter's  to 
pray  before  the  tomb  of  the  apostle ; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  relics 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Volto  Santo, 
and  the  spear  are  exhibited  from 
the  balcony  over  the  statue  of  St.  Ve- 
romca.  The  great  illuminated  cross, 
vhich  was  formerly  suspended  from 
the  dome  on  this  evening,  has  ceased  to 
be  so  since  the  time  of  Leo  XII.  The 
figure  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  covered 
up  during  Lent,  is  this  day  unveiled. 
The  cardmal  penitentiary  gives  abso- 
lution as  on  Thursday.  Saturday: 
Ordination  at  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
public  baptism  of  Jews  and  other  non- 
Christiaus  in  the  baptistery  of  Constan- 
tine  at  ^  past  8  am.  At  the  same  hour, 
or  even  earlier,  blessing  of  candles, 
fire,  &c.,  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  High 
mass  in  the  Sixtine  at  9  a.m.  faster 
^'^'inday,  the  grandest  festivid  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  without 
exception.  Daybreak  is  ushered  in 
by  the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  At  9^  a.m.  high  mass  in  St. 
Peter's,  the  pope  himself  officiating. 
The  pope  enters  the  ch.  in  solemn 
procession,  every  incident  of  which 
has  a  mystical  meaning.  His  Holi- 
ness is  borne  on  a  portable  throne, 
▼hich  is  symbolical  of  his  elevation  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ.  Before  him  are 
carried  2  fans  of  ostrich-feathers,  in 
vhich  the  eyes  of  peacock's  feathers 
are  set,  as  a  symbol  both  that  vigi- 
lance is  required  of  the  pontiff,  and 
ilso  that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  fixed 
upon  him.  The  triple  crown,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  is  equally  sym- 
bolical. The  lower  circlet  represents 
the  crown  of  temporal  dominion,  while 
the  mitre  represents  the  spiritual; 
the  second  circlet  shows  the  union  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority, 
and  the  third  the  union  of  the 
pontifical,  imperial,  and  royal  power. 
The  7  candelabras  carried  before  the 
pope  by  Acolytes  represent  the  7 
ecclesiastical  nbnt,  or  divisions  of  the 
city;  mystically  they  bear  reference 
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to  the  candlesticks  amid  which  the 
vision  of  the  Son  of  God  appeared  to 
the  Evangelist,  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse;  and  are  also  typical  of 
the  7  gifts  of  the  spirit. 
On  entering  St.  Peter's,  when  the 
tpe  arrives  opposite  the  chapel  of  the 
!oly  Sacrament,  the  procession  halts ; 
the  pope  descends  from  the  throne 
and  adores  the  Host,  which  is  exposed 
on  the  illuminated  altar  of  that  chapel* 
The  cort^e  then  passes  on  to  the 
throne  erected  on  this  occasion  at  the 
epistle*'side  of  the  tribune,  where  the 
homage  is  performed,  and  after  read- 
ing to  himself  the  prayers  preparatory 
to^  saying  mass,  whilst  the  office  of 
Tierce  is  sung,  his  Holiness  is  vested 
for  the  celebration.  A  procession  is 
then  formed  towards  the  throne  at  the 
end  of  the  tribune,  which,  suddenly 
turning  to  the  rt..  faces  the  high  altar 
and  approaches  it.  It  consists  of  the 
Thurifer,  Crossbearer,  Greek  and 
Latin  deacons  and  subdeacons,  car- 
dinal bishop  and  three  cardinal  deacons, 
the  pope  with  two  private  chamber- 
lains, and  an  auditor  of  the  rota  bearing 
his  mitre,  the  patriarchs  and  other 
prelates  assistant  at  the  throne.  Near 
the  altar  it  is  met  b^  the  3  junior  car- 
dinals, who  successively  do  reverence 
to  his  Holiness  and  embrace  him  with 
a  kiss  on  the  cheek  and  breast,  mystic* 
ally  exhibiting  the  homage  paid  by  the 
3  Magi  to  the  Saviour.  The  epistle  and 
gospel  are  sung,  first  in  Latin,  then  in 
Greek,  to  denote  the  union  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  but  the 
primacy  of  the  Latin.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  creed  (his  Holiness  having 
retired  before  the  epistle  to  the  farthest 
throne)  the  sacred  vessels  are  washed 
at  what  are  called  the  credence  tables. 
When  the  pope  has  returned  to  the 
altar,  the  sacristan  eats  in  his  pre* 
sence  two  particles,  pointed  out  by 
the  deacon,  ftom  the  three  wafers, 
and  also  drinks  of  the  wine  and 
water  prepared  for  the  mass.  This 
precaution  against  poison,  though  a 
mere  form,  is  of  almost  immemorial 
usage  at  the  papal  high  mass.  At  the 
offei-tory  is  suns  the  motette  Christua 
resurgens  with  the  beautiful  music  of 
Felice  Anerio,  considered  one  of  the 
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finest  concerted  pieces  of  the  papal 
choir.  This  is  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Sequence,  Victime  Paschali^ 
generally  to  the  music  of  Simonelli. 
The  music  and  poetry  of  the  Church  for 
Easter-day  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
whole  range  of  sacred  music.  This 
Sequence  especially  is  probably  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic hymn  now  extant,  its  authorship 
having  never  been  ascertained:  like 
the  magnificent  anthem  for  Christmas, 
Quern  vidistis  Fastores,  it  partakes  of 
the  dramatic,  introducing,  as  interlo- 
cutors, Mary,  who  returns  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  the  disciples,  who  ques- 
tion her  what  she  has  seen.  It  con- 
cludes with  a  kind  of  chorus,  which 
swells  into  a  noble  strain,  after  a  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  resurrection. 

Before  the  preface  two  junior  car- 
dinal deacons  take  their  station  beside 
the  altar,  facing  each  other,  to  repre- 
sent the  two  angels  who  stood  at  the 
sepulchre.  Then  is  sung,  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  consecration,  the  form 
which  offers  up  the  praises  of  the 
Church  with  tnose  of  angels,  arch- 
angels, thrones,  and  dominations ;  and 
after  the  choir  has  continued  it  in  the 
Sanctiis,  a  dead  silence  follows,  to  be 
interrupted  by  that  burst  of  the  silver 
trumpets  at  the  consummation  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  effect  of  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  consecration  of  the 
JSlements  by  the  pope  takes  place  at 
the  high  altar,  to  typify,  it  is  said, 
the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  in  sight 
of  the  multitude ;  the  altar  represents 
the  table  where  the  euchanst  was 
instituted,  and  the  throne  the  mount 
where  the  sacrifice  was  offered.  A 
second  elevation  of  the  host  and  the 
chalice  is  made,  after  the  pontiff  has 
left  the  altar,  by  the  assistant  car- 
dinals, and  each  is  carried  solemnly  to 
the  throne,  where  his  Holiness  par- 
takes of  both,  drinking  from  the  choice 
through  a  golden  tube,  a  vestige  of  the 
ancient  practice  at  the  time  when  com- ! 
rauniou  under  both  kinds  was  general.  > 
The  deacon  and  subdeacon  then  receive  , 
from  his  hands  the  remainder  of  the ; 
consecrated  elements.  A  cihorium  con- 
taining other  consecrated  particles  is  [ 
brought  with  the  same  solemnity  to  the  . 


throne,  and  out  of  this  the  holy  father 
administers  communion,  in  one  kind, 
to  the  cardinal  deacons  present,  the 
Roman  princes,  the  Senator  of  Home, 
and  the  Conservators.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  mass  the  pontiff,  assumine 
the  triple  crown  tiara,  reseats  himseli 
in  the  portable  throne,  when  the  car- 
dinal  archpriest  of  St.  Peter's  presents 
him  with  a  purse  of  white  velvet  con- 
taining the  offering  made  to  him  for 
singing  mass  in  that  basilica—;*^ 
Missa  bene  cantata.  The  whole  cere^ 
mony  within  St.  Peter's  lasts  from  9| 
to  11}  o'clock  A.M. ;  but  to  secor^ 
places,  strangers  ought  to  be  at  thej 
ch.  at  least  an  hour  before  the  senrieej 
commences.  At  a  little  after  12  o'clock; 
the  pope  pronounces  his  benedictioi 
from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
same  form  as  on  Holy  Thursday.  The 
following  are  the  wonis,  translated  into 
English,  of  the  benediction,  the  Amen 
being  four  times  chanted,  and  break- 
ing finely  upon  the  silence  in  which, 
unless  one  is  very  near,  the  whole 
seems  to  pass : — 

"  May  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  whose  power  and  authority 
we  confide,  intercede  for  us  with  tk 
Lord.  Amen.  Through  the  prayers 
and  merits  of  the  blessed  Mary,  ever 
Virgin,  of  the  blessed  Michael  the 
Archangel,  of  the  blessed  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  all  Saints,  may  the  Omni- 
potent God  have  mercy  upon  you, 
may  all  your  sins  be  remitted,  acd 
Jesus  Christ  lead  you  to  eternal  life. 
Amen.  Indulgence,  absolution,  and 
remission  of  all  your  sins,  space  f(x 
true  and  faithftil  repentance,  hearts 
ever  contrite,  and  amendment  of  life, 
may  the  Omnipotent  and  merciful  God 
afford  yon.  Amen.  And  may  the  bless* 
ing  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  descend  upon 
you  and  remain  with  yotl  ever.  Amen."* 

•  The  traveller  who  desires  greater  ilcrel* 
on  the  Impo.sinj?  coremonie*  of  tlie  Holy  Vt -^^ 
will  find  »4iciu  in  a  sixnall  volume,  entiiW  i"*"'- 
Ponteficie  Ptimioni  delki  Stttimcma  Santa,  i'* 
GaeUmo  Moroni:  in  English  versloit?  br  IT. 
English,  late  Bishop  of  Charleston,  and  Hca^ 
gnore  Baggs ;  and  in  the  French  pampblet  of  tk 
Abbd  Hnry  on  the  same  tmbject ;  all  wbirh  ttaj 
be  procured  at  Piale's  or  SpitfaQvei's  libraries. 
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At  the  last  clause,  et  henedictio^  the 
pope  rises  and  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  front  and  on  each  side,  over  the 
people,  as  he  pronounces  the  holj 
mmes ;  at  detcendat  he  stretches  out  his 
arms  to  heayen,  and  then  folds  them 
orer  his  breast.  The  benediction  con- 
cluded, a  cardinal  deacon  reads  in  Latin 
and  Italian  (afterwards  throwing  the 
docTunents  among  the  people)  the  bull 
of  the  plenaiy  indulgence  conceded 
to  all  who  have  attended  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  spirit  of  true  repent- 
inee,  whose  hearts  are  purified  from 
the  malignancy  of  sin,  and  who  are, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  reconciliation 
▼ith  the  Church.  The  military  bands 
strike  up,  the  bells  of  St  Peter's  and 
the  artillery  of  St.  Angelo  raise  their 
ehonis,  as  final  to  the  celebration  of 
the  resurrection.  At  7  p.m.  the  illu- 
mination of  St.  Peter's  commences; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  carriajges  to  go 
there  sometime  b^ore  to  obtain  a  place. 
At  8  P.M.  the  whole  bursts  out  into  a 
brilliant  running  flame,  which  is  seen 
betntifnlly  either  from  the  Piazsa  of 
St  Peter's  or  the  Pincian  Hill ;  and,  if 
people  are  quick  in  their  movements,  it 
maj  easily  be  seen  fh>m  both  places. 
Raster  Monday :  high  mass  on  this  and 
the  foUowing  da^  in  the  Sixtine  chapel 
by  a  cardinid  pneet.  The  celebrated 
^"noKfoto,  which  formerly  took  place 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Augelo,  is  now 
transferred  to  the  Monte  Pincio;  it 
commences  between  8  and  9  p.m.,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  exhibition  of 
fircYorks  in  the  world;  and  can  be 
veil  seen  from  the  seats  erected  on  the 
occasion  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
Should  the  evening  prove  unfavorable, 
it  is  postponed  to  the  following  Monday. 
If  ay. —  Whiisimday :  high  mass  in  the 
Siitine  chapel  when  the  pope  resides 
It  the  Vadean ;  it  is  sometimes  per- 
formed at  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  After 
13  o'clock  females  are  allowed  to  visit 
:he  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
jhapels,  and  the  Confession.  Corpus 
f'omini:  the  solemn  procession  of  the 
9oIy  Sacrament,  in  which  the  pope, 
the  clergy,  and  the  court  take  part, 
kue  28th,  the  Eve  of  the  Festival  of  St. 
f'dtr  and  St,  PcnU :  at  6  P.M.  vespers 
in  St.  Peter's  iu  the  presence  of  the. 


|>ope,  who  afterwards  blesses  the  Pal* 
liums;  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter^s 
is  thrown  open  on  this  occasion;  the 
illuminations  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
girandola  on  the  Pincian  take  place  on 
this  and  the  succeeding  evenings.  29th;. 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's,  &e  pope 
ofliciating,  at  1 0  a.m.  At  3,  vespers  in  St. 
Peter's,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  cardi- 
nals. November  1st:  high  mass  in  pre- 
sence of  the  pope  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Six- 
tine  chapel.  At  8  p.m.  vespers  for  the 
dead  in  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  whole  court.  2nd :  high 
mass  at  10  a.m.  by  the  pope,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  dead.  3rd  and  5th : 
a  similar  ceremonv  for  the  souls  of  all 
deceased  popes  and  cardinals.  Decem- 
ber.— First  Sunday  m  Adfient :  high  mass 
in  liie  Sixtine  chapel,  and  procession  of 
the  pope  to  the  Capella  Paolina,  which 
is  illuminated  for  the  occasion.  On 
each  Sunday  in  Advent  divine  service 
is  performed  in  the  pope's  chapel,  either 
at  the  Vatican  or  die  palace  on  Monte 
Oivallo.  8th,  Conception  of  tfie  Virgin : 
high  mass  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  24th, 
Christmas  Eve:  vespers  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel  at  5.  At  8^  p.m.  matines  and 
nocturnal  mass,  generally  by  the  Car- 
dinal Camerlengo,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope,  which  lasts  till  midnight. 
The  pope  on  this  occasion,  before  the 
ceremony  and  in  the  sacristy,  blesses 
the  hat  and  sword,  which  he  afterwards 
sends  as  a  present  to  some  Roman 
Catholic  prince.  25th,  Christmas  Day: 
at  3  A.M.  a  service  is  performed  in 
St.  Peter's,  when  the  Pastorella  "Shep- 
herd's Song"  is  sung  by  the  whole 
choir,  the  only  occasion  during  the  year 
when  that  fine  piece  of  sacred  music 
is  executed ;  grand  mass  at  9  a.m.  in 
St.  Peter's  by  the  pope  in  person,  at- 
tended by  the  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and 
the  whole  court.  26th:  mass  at  9 
A.M.  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  in  honour 
of  St.  Stephen.  27th:  a  similar  service 
in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  vespers  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Lateran,  when  the  skulls  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  are  exhibited.  31st:  vespers 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  at  which  the 
pope  is  generally  present. 

Vespers  are  sung  every  day  at  from  3 
to  4^  P.M.,  according  to  the  time  of  year, 
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ill  the  Choir  at  St.  Peter's :  they  are 
much  frequented  on  Fridays  and  Sun* 
days,  on  account  of  the  fine  music  by 
-which  they  are  generally  accompanied. 

TXckets  of  admisaion  for  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  holy  week  at  St  Peter's  and 
the  Siztine  chapel  are  necessary  for 
ladies  only  ;  ladies  who  toiah  to  avail 
themselves  of  seats  mast  be  dressed  m 
blackt  witl\out  bonnets,  and  with  veHs, 
during  all  the  ceremonies.  Gentlemen, 
if  in  evening  dress  or  in  uniform,  are 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  Six- 
tine  and  Pontifical  chapels.  Ladies' 
tickets  may  be  procured  through  their 
diplomatic  representative  or  bankers. 
{No  tickets  are  required  during  the  cere- 
monies that  take  place  here  at  other  periods 
of  the  year.)  Admission  to  the  k^gia  of 
the  ambassadors  and  princes  during  the 
illuminations,  but  which  are  better 
seen  from  the  Piazza,  is  only  to  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  pope's 
Maiordomo. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice 
on  the  Church  ceremonies  without 
endeavouring  to  impress  on  our 
countrymen  how  much  it  becomes 
them  upon  such  solemn  occasions  to 
conform  to  the  usages  of  the  people  of 
the  country  where  they  are  residing, 
and  not  to  consider,  as  we  are  asham^ 
to  confess  is  too  often  the  case,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  almost  as  thea- 
trical representations.  Nothing  can  be 
less  dignified  than  to  see  English 
and  American  ladies  and  geotlemen 
remain  seated  during  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  mass — the  Elevation  of  the 
Host.  If,  as  Protestants,  they  cannot 
conscientiously  confi>rm  outwardly  to 
the  usages  of  Roman  Catholics  on  such 
occasions,  they  would  do  better  to  stay 
away,  or,  if  present,  to  reflect  that,  in- 
stead of  sitting  in  a  theatre  or  concert- 
room,  they  are  assisting  at  the  most 
solemn  ceremonials  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  most  splendid  edifice 
ever  raised  by  man  to  religion  and  the 
worship  of  the  Divinity. 

2.  Basilica  of  the  Lateran  {San  Gvh 
vanni  in  Laterano), — This  celebrated 
basilica  occupies  the  site  of  the  house 
of  the  senator  Plautius  Lateranus, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name»  and  who 


is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  having  been 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso, 
for  which  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero.  The  site  afterwards  passed  to 
the  fieunily  of  Marcos  Aurelins,  who  was 
bom  near  the  palftce.  In  the  4th  cen^ 
tury  the  Lateran  house  was  conferred 
by  Constantine  on  the  bishop  of  Borne 
as  his  episcopal  residence.  Constantine 
then  founded  this  basilica,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  St.  Sylvester,  assisting 
with  his  own  hands  in  Egging  the 
foundations.  It  -was  long  regarded 
as  the  first  of  Christian  diurehes, 
and  the  inscription  on  each  side  or 
the  entrance  styles  it  the  Mother  and 
Mistress  of  all  Churches  of  the  city! 
and  world  {omnium  urbis  et  oHns  Eccif^ 
siarum  Mater  et  Caput),  The  chapter 
of  the  Lateran  still  takes  precedence  ol 
that  of  St.  Peter's ;  the  ceremony  oi 
taking  possession  of  the  Lateran  Basi^ 
lica  is  one  of  the  first  observed  on  th^ 
election  of  a  new  pc^,  whose  oorona^ 
tion  takes  place  in  it,  so  that  for  l5od 
years  it  has  j^reserved  its  rank  andprij 
vileges.  It  is  one  of  the  4  basilicafl 
which  haye  a  ^'Porta  Santa."  It  is  als^ 
remarkable  for  the  5  general  councih 
which  have  been  held  here,  and  t^ 
which  we  shall  refer  hereafter.  Th^ 
old  basilica  was  nearly  destroyed  b] 
fire  in  the  pontificate  of  Qement  V.i 
but  it  was  rebuilt  by  that  pope,  ^ni 
subsequently  enlarged  and  remodellefl 
by  many  of  his  successors.  Clemeaj 
VIII.  enlarged  the  transepts  and  aisl«^ 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  dell^ 
Porta.  In  the  Ume  of  Innocent  Xi 
(1644)  Borromini  loaded  the  nave  wit^ 
ornaments,  and  surrounded  the  granitj 
columns,  no  longer  capable  of  sup 
porting  the  roof,  with  the  presen 
cumbrous  piers.  Clement  XII.  coni 
pleted  the  work  of  renovation  in  1 7zi 
by  erecting  the  principal  fia^de  froi^ 
the  designs  of  the  Florentine  archi 
tect  Alessandro  Galilei.  After  th^ 
numerous  restorations  and  change] 
it  will  hardly  be  eznected  that  th^ 
basilica  has  preservea  much  of  itj 
original  character.  The  fgretX  front  u 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  o 
the  last  century :  it  is  built  entirely  o 
travertine,  consisting  of  4  large  colnmnj 
and  6  pilasters  of  the  composite  ordeij 
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sustaining  a  2b!issive  entablature  and 
balustrade,  on  which  are  placed  colossal 
statues  of  our  Sayiour  and  10  saints. 
Between  the  columns  and  pilasters  are 
0  balconies;  from  that  in  the  centre 
the  pope  gives  his  benedicton  to  the 
people  on  Ascension  Day.    The  whole 
fa9ade  is  broken  into  ornaments  and  de- 
tails, which  lessen  the  general  effect. 
In  the  yestibule  is  an  ancient  marble 
statue  of  Constantine  from  his  baths 
on  the  Quirinal.    There  are  5  entrances 
under  the  portico  to  the  basilica ;  the 
middle  one  has  a  bron2e  door,  brought 
by  Alexander  VII.  from  the  ch.  of 
S.  A'driano  in  the  Forum,  and  supposed 
to  hare  belonged  to  the  Basilica  iEmilia ; 
the  next  door  is  the  Porta  Santa,  and  is 
of  course  walled  up.     The  (ntei-ior  has 
lost  the  distinctive  characters  of  a 
grand  basilica  under  the  hands  of  Bor- 
romini ;  the  roof  and  walls  are  covered 
with  medallions  and  stucco  ornaments, 
which  do  not  compensate  for  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  ancient  edifice.    As 
we  now  see  it,  it  consists  of  a  nave  with 
2  aisles  on  each  side,  separated  by  4 
rows  of  piers.    Those  of  the  nave,  in 
which    Borromini    has    encased    the 
columns  of  the  old  basilica,  are  pierced 
with  niches  containing  statues  of  the 
Apostles.    These  figures  are  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  the   school  of 
Bernini,  with  all  its  extravagances, 
and    yet,    with    their   acknowledged 
faults,  the  effect  of  so  many  colossal 
statues  is  imposing.    The  St.  James  the 
Great,  the  St.  Matthew,  the  St.  Andrew, 
and  the  St.  John,  are  by  linsconi;  the 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew' are 
by  Le  Gros ;  the  St.  James  the  Less 
is  by  Angela  Bossi;  the  St.  Thaddeus  is 
by  Lorenzo  Ottoni;  the  St.  Simon  by 
Francesco  Maratti;  the  St.   Philip  by 
Giuseppe  Mazzuoli;  and  the  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  are  by  Monot,    The  one 
which  has  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  as 
a  work  of  art  is  the  St.  James  the  Less, 
"The  Apostles  appear  to  me  to  fall 
pnder  the  censure  of  an  injudicious 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  the  paint- 
ers.     The  drapery  of  those  figures, 
from  being  disposed  in  large  masses, 
gives  undoubtedly  that  air  of  grandeur 
which  magnitude  or  quantity  is  sure  to 
produce;  but  though  it  be  acknow- 
[BoJiie.] 


Icdged  that  it  is  mahaged  with  great 
skill  and  intelligence,  and  contrived  to 
appear  as  light  as  the  materials  will 
allow,  yet  the  weight  and  solidity  of 
stone  was  not  to  be  overcome." — ISirJ, 
Reynolds,     Above  them  are  some  good 
bas-reliefs.  The  great  ornament  of  the. 
ch.,  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle,  is  the 
Corsini    Chapel^  built  in  the   form  of 
a  Greek  cross  by  Clement  XII.,  in 
honour  of  his  ancestor  St.  Andrea  Cor- 
sini, and  from  the  designs  of  Alessandro 
Galilei  (1729).     Nothing  can  surpass 
the  magnificence  of  this  very  beauti- 
ful structure :  the  richest  marbles,  the 
most  elaborate  ornaments  and  gilding, 
columns  of  precious  marbles,  bas-re- 
liefs, and  even  gems,  have  been  lavished 
on  its  decorations  with  a  profusion  quite 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  private 
chapel  in  Rome,  except  perhaps  that 
of  the  Borghese  family  in  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.     Notwithstanding  this  ex- 
cess of  ornament,  the  whole  has  been 
controlled  and  subdued  by  a  correct 
taste,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated after  the  deformities  of  Borro- 
mini*s  nave.   The  altarpiece  is  a  mosaic 
copy  of  Guido's  picture  of  S.  Andrea 
Corsini.    The  porphyry  sarcophagus 
which  forms  the  sepulchral  urn  of  Cle- 
ment XII.  formerly  stood  under  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon ;  the  cover  is 
modem ;  the  bronze  statue  of  the  pope 
is  by  Maini ;  and  the  2  lateral  figures 
are  by  Carlo  Monaldi.      Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini, 
with  his  statue  and  2  sitting  statues 
by  Maini.    The  figures  in  the  niches, 
representing  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  are 
by  Rusconi  and   other    followers    of 
Bernini,  but  they  are  not  remarkable 
as  works  of  art.     In  a  vault  under- 
neath this  chapel  is  a  good  Piet^  by 
A.  Montana,     The  high  altab  of  the 
Basilica  stands  beneat^  a  magnificent 
Gothic    tabeinacle,   supported    by    3 
columns  of  grey  granite  and  marble, 
curious  as  a  work  of  the  I4th  cent.    It 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Urban  V., 
and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Charles  V . 
of  France,   to  receive  the  heads  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were 
found  amonff   the  ruins  of  the    old 
chnrch.      Within    the    high  altar  is 
enclosed  a  table  of  wood,  upon  which 
o 
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St  Peter  is  said  to  have  officiated, 
and  upon  which  the  pope,  or  a  car- 
dinal authorized  by  a  special  brief 
from  him,  can  only  celebrate  mass. 
The  paintings  on  the  tabernacle,  much 
restored,  -were  originally  of  the 
Uth  century,  by  Bema  da  Siena,  The 
high  altar  and  tabernacle  have  been 
recently  restored  and  decorated  with 
much  magnificence,  at  the  expense  of 
Pius  IX.  In  the  enclosed  space  below 
and  in  front  of  the  Confession  of  St. 
John,  is  the  bronze  tomb  of  Martin 
v.,  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  a  good 
work  by  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello. 
It  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave,  now  marked  by  the  arms  of  the 
family,  an  inlaid  column,  on  the  paye- 
ment.  The  tribune  has  4  pointed  win- 
dows :  the  inscription  below  its  mosaic 
attributes  this  part  of  the  basilica  to 
Nicholas  IV.  (1287-1292).  It  con- 
tains an  indifferent  modem  picture  by 
Agricola  of  the  Saviour,  St.  John,  and 
the  Virgin.  The  vault  is  covered  with 
mosaics,  executed  in  1292  by  Jcuxpo 
da  Turrita  and  Oaddo  Qaddi,  They 
represent  our  Saviour  in  the  heavens, 
with  the  4  rivers  issuing  from  the  hill 
of  Paradise,  the  Virgin  and  Saints;  the 
small  kneeling  figure  on  1.  of  the  Virgin 
is  Nicholas  IV. ;  the  smaller  composi- 
tions between  the  windows,  and  below 
the  vault,  are  by  the  friar  Jacopo  di 
Camerino ;  all  the  mosaics  are  interest- 
ing as  examples  of  this  branch  of  art 
towards  the  close  of  the  13th  cent. 

In  the  l.-hand  transept  is  the  splen- 
did altar  of  the  Holy  ^icrament,  from 
the  designs  of  Paolo  Olivieri.  The 
4  gilt  bronze  columns,  with  composite 
capitals,  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
CapitoUnus,  and  to  have  been  cast  by 
Augustus  from  the  bronze  rostra  of  the 
vessels  capture4  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Above  is  a  fire^co  of  the  Ascension 
by  Cav.  d^Arpino,  and  on  the  tympanum 
the  Almighty,  by  Boncalli.  Behind  the 
altar  is  preserved  the  table  on  which 
the  Last  Supper  is  supposed  to  have 
been  laid ;  it  is  of  cedar- wood  and  was 
once  encased  in  silver.  The  second 
chapel  on  the  rt.  on  entering  the  ba- 
silica has  been  purchased  by  the  Toi^ 
lonias  and  converted  into  a  mausoleum  I 


for  their  fiimily;  it  has  been  mag- 
nificently decorated  in  bronze  and 
sculptures,  and,  it  is  said,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  65,0002.  sterling.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
high  relief,  a  fine  work  by  Tenerani, 
and  on  either  side  sepulchral  monu- 
ments to  the  first  duke  and  his  wife, 
the  latter  habited  as  a  Roman  matron, 
in  a  rather  theatrical  attitude,  with 
statues  of  Charity  and  Hope  on  either 
side;  the  monuments  by  ChiaUi  and 
Barha,  the  statues  of  Force,  Justice, 
Temperance,  and  Prudence  by  Guftc- 
carani,  G<ga8si,  Stocchi,  and  Bexzi. 

The  chapel  beyond  this,  of  the  Mas- 
simo family,  from  the  design  of  Giac. 
della  Porta,  has  a  good  Crucifixion  by 
Scioccohnte.  Out  of  the  1.  hand  transept, 
and  near  the  Altar  of  the  Sacrament, 
opens  the  winter  choir  of  the  canons : 
the  painting  of  the  Saviour,  with  the 
two  Sunts  John,  over  the  altar,  is  by 
the  Cao.  Arpmo;  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  on  the  vault,  by  B,  Oroce  ;  a^ 
on  one  of  the  walls,  a  portrait  of 
Martin  V.,  by  Scipiona  Gaetano.  The 
tasteless  monument  on  the  1.  of  the 
altar,  in  black  marble,  is  to  a  lady  of 
the  Colonna  family.  A  semicircular 
corridor,  called  the  Leonine  Portico^ 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Leo 
I.,  surrounds  the  apse.  On  its  walls  are 
several  sepulchral  monuments;  amongst 
others;  those  of  the  painters  Andrea 
Sacchi  and  Cav.  Arpmo,  and  of  A. 
Galilei  the  architect  of  the  facade.  In 
the  centre  is  an  altar,  over  which  is  a 
crticifix  attributed  to  Giotto,  and  on 
each  side  rude  mediseval  statues  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul.  In  another  part  of 
this  portico  is  a  curious  kneeling  atatne 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  which  stood  for* 
merly  before  the  altar  of  S.  Bonifadns 
in  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  where 
this  remarkable  pontiff  was  represented 
in  adoration  before  his  patron  saint. 
This  figure  is  interesting  as  a  likeness 
of  that  celebrated  Pope,  and  for  the 
costume,  especially  for  the  form  of  the 
tiara,  so  different  from  the  present  triple 
crown :  •  it  is  probably  by  one  of  the 

*  The  Papal  tiara  or  RegTwm  bad  a  atngle  drdei 
until  the  latter  years  of  the  13ih  century  render 
Boniface  VIII..  when  the  second  was  added ;  the 
third  dates  from  the  pontlflcate  of  Benedict  XU. 
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Pisanis.  Opening  on  the  1.,  out  of  the 
Leonine  portico,  a  door  leads  into  the 
sacris^ ;  on  the  walls  of  the  passage  is 
a  corioQs  bas-relief  Tiew  of  an  ed^ce, 
near  a  round  arch,  supposed  to  represent 
the  old  Lateran  Basilica  and  Porta 
Asinaria,  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
near  the  ch.  of  S3.  Peter  and  Mar- 
eellinujB,  and  some  fragments  of  leaden 
water-pipes  bearing  the  name  of  Sextus 
Lateranns.  The  bronze  doors  leading 
from  the  Portico  Leonino  to  the  sacristy 
were  made  by  2  artists  of  Piaoenza,  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Celestin  III.  (1196). 
In  the  small  sacristy  opening  out  of  the 
S,  de'  Canonici  is  a  drawing,  attributed 
to  Sc^ahael,  of  his  picture  called  the 
Madonna  di  Casa  a' Alba,  now  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  a  painting  of  the  An- 
nunciation by  ifarc«/^  Vewisti, 

Besides  ^e  senulchral  monuments 
already  mentionea,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice :  of  Card,  di  Pippo, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
14th  century,  in  the  rt.  hand  transept ; 
of  popes  Svlyester  11.,  Sergius  IV., 
and  AJexander  III.,  well  known  in  our 
history  as  the  friend  of  Becket  and 
St.  Bernard,  and  who  canonized  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor.  These  monu- 
ments, of  Pontifb  buried  in  the  ch.,  are 
in  the  rt  aisfe,  and  long  posterior  to 
the  popes  to  whom  they  have  been 
erected;  that  to  Alexander  III.  was 
raised  by  Alexander  VII. 

On  the  second  pier  of  the  first  aisle 
on  the  rt.  is  the  portrait  of  Boni- 
fice  VIII.  by  Giotto^  who  has  repre- 
sented the  pope  between  two  cardinals, 
announcing  from  the  balcony  of  this 
ch.  the  jubilee  of  1300.  It  is  the  only 
fragment  remaining  of  the  frescoes 
of  Giotto  which  covered  the  loggia 
of  the  old  Lateran  palace.  The  other 
paintings  in  the  basilica  scarcely  re- 
quire notice :  the  best  are  the  E^iniel 
by  Proooccmt,  and  the  Jonas  by  ^S^. 
Conca,  The  frescoes  in  the  transepts 
are  chiefly  by  B.  Ceaari,  C,  Nebhia^  ifo* 
gariy  and  Rkci  di  Novaroi^  representing 
events  in  the  lives  of  Constantine  and 
S.  Silvester ;  the  Baptism  of  the  £m« 
peror  is  by  RoncallL 

The  prineipal  Chwch  ceremonies  which 
take  place  in  St.  John  Lateran  are : — 
On  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  after 


the  baptism  of  the  Jews  and  non- 
Christian  converts  in  the  baptistery, 
the  cardinal  grand  vicar  of  Bome 
holds  an  ordination  in  this  basilica 
about  10  o'clock.  On  Ascension-day 
high  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pope,  who  afterwards 
pronounces  his  benediction  from  the 
balcony.  The  pope  again  is  present 
at  high  mass  here,  with  the  college  of 
cardinals,  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  24th  of  June.  The 
heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  ex- 
posed to  the  adoration  of  the  faithful 
on  Easter  Sunday  and  Monday,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  on  the  6th  of  July,  on 
the  9th  Nov.,  and  27th  Dec,  the  latter 
the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list, with  very  fine  music.  Opening 
on  the  Piazza  del  Laterano,  is  the 
handsome  portico  erected  by  Sixtus  V. 
from  the  designs  of  i>.  Fwtana,  At 
one  extremity  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  Nicoh  Cor^ 
dieri,  erected  by  the  canons  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  French  monarch,  who 
bestowed  on  their  church  the  rich 
monastery  of  Clerac  in  Gascony .  Asa 
work  of  art  this  statue  has  little  merit. 
The  5  General  Councils  which  have 
given  celebrity  to  this  basilica,  and 
known  as  the  Lateran  Councils,  were 
the  following: — I.  March  19,  1123,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Calixtus  II.,  at  which 
the  questions  connected  with  the  In- 
vestiture were  settled.  II.  April  18, 
1139,  under  Innocent  II.,  at  which 
the  doctrines  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia  were  condemned, 
and  measures  taken  to  terminate  the 
schism  of  the  Antipope  Anacletus  II. 
III.  March  5,  1179,  under  Alexan- 
der III.,  at  which  the  schism  caused 
by  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  termi- 
nated, and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  con- 
demned. IV.  November  11,  1215, 
under  Innocent  III.,  at  which  the 
Latin  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  400  bishops, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  England, 
France,  Hungary,  Arragon,  Sicily,  Cy- 
prus, &c.,  were  present ;  when  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation  was  first  im- 
posed on  the  Western  Church.  At  this 
council  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses 
G  2 
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were  again  condemned,  and  the  errors 
of  Almaric  and  the  Abbot  Joachim, 
the  pretended  prophet  of  Calabria,  re- 
specting the  Trinity,  were  denounced 
as  heresies.  V.  May  3,  1512,  sum- 
moned by  Julius  IT.,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  under  Leo  X.  This 
council  is  remarkable  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  Concordat  between 
the  Pope  and  Francis  I.,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  (zallican  Church  were 
sacrificed.  The  only  general  council 
which  has  been  held  since  that  time 
was  that  of  Trent,  a.d.  1525. 

The  Cloisters  retain  their  beautifiil 
Gothic  of  the  12th  or  13th  century. 
The  old  episcopal  throne,  said  to  be 
that  of  St  Silvester,  was  removed  there 
in  the  last  century.  There  are  many 
curious  monuments  here  which  de- 
serve notice;  the  columns  exhibit 
some  good  examples  of  the  mosaic 
ornaments  of  the  period.  Among  the 
relics  is  the  mouth  of  a  well,  in  mar- 
ble, in  the  centre  of  the  cloister,  having 
several  Christian  emblems,  such  as 
Runic  knots  in  relief,  &e.,  of  an  early 
period;  2  columns  of  Pilate's  house; 
a  column  said  by  the  tradition  to  have 
been  split  when  the  vail  of  the  Temple 
was  rent  in  twain  on  each  side  of  the 
porphyry  slab  on  which  the  soldiers 
cast  lots  for  the  Saviour's  raiment ;  a 
slab  supported  by  4  columns,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  height  of  our 
Saviour  (they  are  6  feet  high) ;  a  mi- 
raculous altar-table,  upon  which,  a 
priest  doubting  of  the  real  presence, 
the  consecrated  wafer  fell  from  his 
hand  through  the  slab,  and  left  a  hole  ; 
several  slab-tombs  from  the  ancient 
church,  and  a  few  Roman  inscriptions. 
Some  interesting  remains  of  the  deco- 
rations of  the  old  basilica,  in  the  rear 
of  the  modem  edifice,  may  be  seen  from 
the  cloisters. 

The  Baptistenj,  or  church  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Fonte,  erected  by  Constantine, 
and  decorated  with  the  remains  of  more 
ancient  edifices,  is  an  octagonal  build- 
ing in  brickwork.  On  the  sides  of  the 
eastern  entrance  are  2  magnificent  red 
porphyry  cohmins,  with  marble  capitals 


of  the  composite  <yrder,  half-buried  in 
the  wall,  surmoanted  by  an  entablature 
in  good  taste,  which  opened  into  the 
portico  or  atrium  of  the  Baptistery,  en- 
closed, as  we  now  see  it,  in  the  1 1  th  cent, 
by  Anastasius  IV.  In  the  Baptistery, 
properly  speaking,  8  columns  of  por- 
phyry, with  Ionic  and  composite  capi- 
tals, sustain  a  cornice  which  runs  round 
the  building,  supporting  8  smaller 
columns  of  marble,  which  again  sap- 
port  the  octagonal  drum  of  the  cupola 
and  lantern  of  the  roof.  The  exterior, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  in- 
terior, have  very  probably  been  pre- 
served since  the  time  of  Constantine, 
but  the  whole  building  is  known  to  have 
been  repaired  by  several  popes  down  to 
the  1 7th  century,  when  Urban  VIII.  and 
Innocent  X.  restored  it  as  we  now  see 
it.  The  paintings  on  the  8  sides  of  the 
Cnpola,  illustrating  the  Life  of  the 
Baptist,  are  by  Andrea  Sacchi ;  the  fres- 
coes on  the  walls  by  Giacinto  Ocmi- 
gnani^  Carlo  Maratta,  and  Andrea  Convtf- 
seif  and  represent  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  Constantine.  The  Baptismal 
Font,  in  the  centre  of  the  sank  octa- 
gon, is  of  green  basalt.  It  was  in  this 
urn,  which,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity,  has  been  held  sacred,  as 
that  in  which,  by  a  tradition  now  ex- 

gloded,  Constantine  was  baptised  by 
t  Sylvester,  or,  according  to  Gibbon, 
in  which  the  emperor  was  cured  of  his 
leprosy  by  the  same  saint,  that  Cola  di 
Rienzo  bathed,  on  Aug.  1,  1347,  the 
night  before  he  appeared  with  his 
insignia  of  knighthood,  and  sum- 
moned Clement  .VI.  and  the  elec- 
tors of  Germany  to  appear  before  him. 
He  was  then  crowned  in  the  basilica  of 
the  Lateran  with  the  7  crowns  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to  be 
typical  of  the  gifts  he  had  received 
from  heaven.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  this  pompous  display  terminated  in 
his  captivity  at  Avignon  ;  and  it  was 
superstitiously  believed  by  many  of 
his  own  followers  that  his  downfkll  was 
a  divine  judgment  for  the  profanation 
of  this  font.  Opening  out  of  the  Bap- 
tistery are  2  chapels,  fiDrmed,  it  is 
said,  out  of  apartments  in  the  house  of 
Constantine,  and  converted  into  chapels 
by  Pope  St.  Hilary  (461-467'—  that  on 
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the  rt  dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, with  a  bronze  statue  bv  Valadier, 
copied  from  the  one  in  wood  by  Dona- 
teJlo  in  the  sacristy ;  that  on  die  L,  to 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  has  2  good  columns 
in  oriental  alabaster  and  a  statue  of  the 
patron  saint  by  G.B.  della  Porta,  The 
roof  is  covered  with  mosaics  on  a  gold 
ground  of  the  5tli  centy.,  representing 
arabesques  in  the  style  of  those  painted 
ia  the  Baths  of  Titus,  groups  of  birds 
—ducks,  parroquets,  red-legged  par- 
tridges, and  doves — and  fruits,  with  the 
Lamb,  emblematical  of  Christ,  in  the 
centre ;  they  are  amongst  the  mo&t  an- 
cient Christian  mosaics  in  Rome.*  The 
bronze  gates  are  of  the  time  of  Celes- 
tin  III.  The  baptistery  is  now  used 
on  the  Saturday  before  Easter  for  bap- 
tizing Jews  converted  to  Christianity. 
Adjoiniug  the  Baptistery  is  the  Ora- 
tory  of  St,  Venantius,  erected  by  Pope 
John  IV.  (639-642)  and  completed  by 
Theodoras  I.'(a.d.  ,640-648)  in  order 
'  to  deposit  in  it  the  remains  of  certain 
martyrs  brought  from  Dalmatia.  It 
was  preceded  by  the  portico,  enclosed 
in  the  12th  centy.  by  Anastasius  IV., 
and  which,  as  already  stated,  formed  the 
atrinra  of  the  Baptistery.  Two  chapels 
have  been  erected  in  this  portico ;  that 
on  the  rt.,  the  property  of  the  Borgia 
&mily,  and  dedicated  to  SS.  Cyprianus 
and  Justina,  has  a  very  handsome 
mediaeval  mosaic  vault  of  delicate  foli- 
age and  flowers ;  the  opposite  chapel  of 
SS.  Rufina  and  Secunda,  belonging  to 
the  Lercari  family  of  Genoa,  had  a 
fiimikr  mosaic  vaulting,  but  which  has 
been  'destroyed.  In  the  Oratory  of  St. 
Venantins  are  a  modern  altar  and  monu- 
ments of  the  Ceva  family,  to  whom  it 
belonged.  On  the  vault  over  it  is  a 
remarkable  mosaic  of  the  7th  centy., 
representing  our  Saviour  between  2 
Angels,  in  the  act  of  giving  his  bene- 
diction, with  the  Virgin  and  Saints 
Paul,  Peter,  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
Venantins  below,  those  at  each  end  being 
the  founders,  John  IV.  holding  a  model 
of  the  Oratory,  and  Theodorus  I.  a 
book.  On  the  face  of  the  arch  arc 
the  2  .Holy  Cities,  the  emblems  of  the 
4  Evaogelists,  and  full-length  figures  of 
8  saints,  remarkable  as  showing  the 
costumes  of  the  period— SS.  Faulini- 


anus,  Tellius,  Asterius,  and  Anastasiua 
on  one  side,  Maurus,  Septimius,  Antio- 
chianus,  and  Gaianus  on  the  other. .  As 
works  of  art  these  mosaics  are  rude  in 
execution,  but  interesting  from  their 
early  period.  They  were  restored  as  we 
now  see  them  in  1674,  having  suffered 
great  degradation.  This  Oratory  being 
generally  closed,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  sacristan  of  the  Baptistery 
to  have  the  door  opened. 

The  Scala  SarUa. — Under  a  portico  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Basilica,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Fontana,  is  the  Scala 
Santa.  Sixtus  V.,  in  rebuilding  the 
Lateran  palace,  religiously  preserved 
that  portion  of  the  chapel  and  triclinium 
of  Leo  III.  which  had  escaped  the  fire 
by  which  the  ancient  palace  was  de- 
stroyed, and  constructed  this  portico 
over  the  Scala  Santa,  which  had  also 
escaped  the  flames.  The  stairs  con- 
sist of  28  marble  steps,  stated  by  the 
Church  tradition  to  nave  belonged  to 
Pilate's  house,  and  to  have  been  the 
identical  ones  which  our  Saviour  de- 
scended when  he  left  the  judgment- 
seat.  They  are  only  allowed  to  be 
ascended  by  penitents  on  their  knees ; 
and  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  who 
visited  them  was  so  great  that  Clement 
XII.  found  it  necessary  to  protect 
them  by  planks  of  wood,  which  are  said 
to  have  since  been  renewed  three  times. 
In  the  handsome  Gothic  chapel  at  the 
summit,  called  the  Sancta  Sanctorum, 
formerly  the  private  chapel  of  the 
popes,  and  the  only  part  which  remains 
of  their  ancient  palace,  is  a  painting 
of  the  Saviour,  5  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  of 
Greek  workmanship,  but,  like  so  many 
others,  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and  said 
by  the  tradition  to  be  an  exact  likeness 
of  our  Lord  at  the  age  of  1 2.  This  chapel 
contains  also  a  large  collection  of  relics ; 
no  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  it.  Fon- 
tana's  portico,  before  it  was  enclosed  by 
Pius  IX.,  was  a  fine  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a  double  arcade  of  2  orders,  the 
lower  Doric,  and  the  upper  Corinthian, 
of  which  the  first  alone  has  been  pre- 
served. The  statues  of  an  Ecce  Homo 
and  of  Christ  Betrayed,  which  stand  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  are  by  Giacometti, 
The  Scsilj^  Sftnta  is  }n  the  middle,  gmd  pp 
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each  side  are  2  parallel  flights  of  steps, 
by  which  the  penitents  descend.  Out- 
sideband  on  the  S.side  of  the  Scala  Santa, 
looking  towards  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni, 
is  a  tribune  erected  by  Benedict  XIV .  to 
receiye  the  mosaics  which  covered  a 
triclinium  in  the  LAteran  Palace,  of 
the  time  of  Leo.  III.  The^r  are,  how- 
ever, only  copies,  what  remained  of  the 
ori^als  having  been  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  They  repre- 
sent the  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  the 
Apostles,  and  on  the  face  of  the  vault 
Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Peter 
with  one  hand,  and  St.  Peter,  seated, 
giving  a  consecrated  banner  to  Charle- 
magne, and  the  Pallium  to  St.  Leo.  The 
buildings  enclosing  the  Scala  Santa 
have  undergone  extensive  repairs  and 
decoration,  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX. 

The  Lateran  Palace  and  Museum  are 
described  under  the  head  of  Palaces 
and  Museums  (p.  267). 

8.  Batilioa  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
also  called  the  Liberian  Basilica^  the 
third  in  rank,  and  one  of  those 
which  have  a  Porta  Santa.  It  was 
founded  near  the  Macellum  Livue,  on 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Esquiline,  in 
A.D.  852,  by  Pope  Liberius,  and  John, 
a  Roman  patrician,  in  consequence  of 
a  miraculous  fall  of  snow  in  the  month 
of  August,  which  covered  the  precise 
space  occupied  \p^  their  Imsilica.  From 
this  legend,  which  is  represented  in 
a  bas-relief  in  the  Borghese  chapel, 
the  edifice  was  at  first  called  S.  Maria 
ad  Nives ;  it  afterwards  took  the  name 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  from  being  the 
principal  of  all  the  Roman  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  interior 
has  undergone  numerous  alterations 
and  additions,  which  have  impaired  the 
simplicity  of  its  original  plan ;  but  in 
spite  of  these  changes  it  nas  retained 
more  of  the  characters  of  the  larger 
basilica  than  any  other  ch.  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  It  was  enlarged  in 
432  by  St.  Sixtus  III.  on  its  present 
plan,  which  has  been  preserved  amidst 
all  the  subsecjuent  reparations.  The 
tribune  with  its  mosaics  were  added 
in  the  I3th  century  by  Nicholas  IV. 
(1288-94),     The  whole  building  was 


repaired  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  and 
the  principal  &^de  was  added  in  1741 
bv  Benedict  XIV.,  from  the  designs 
of  Fuga,  when  the  old  one  of  the  12th 
centy.,  erected  by  Eugenius  III.,  was 
pulled  down,  the  inscription  rdative 
to  the  erection  of  which  may  be  seen 
let  into  the  outer  wall  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  basilica.  At  the  same  time  the 
interior  was  completely  renovated, 
the  columns  were  polished  and  had 
adapted  to  them  new  Ionic  bases  and 
capitals,  and  the  building  ffenerallv 
was  reduced  to  the  state  m  which 
we  now  see  it.  There  are  2  fii^ades, 
the  principal  facing  the  S.B.,  and 
the  other  at  the  rear  of  the  basilica. 
The  first,  by  Fuga,  is  one  of  the  least 
happy  exhibited  in  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  Rome.  From  the  balcony  in 
the  upper  portico  of  the  great  facade 
the  pope  pronounces  his  benediction  on 
the  Festival  of  the  Assumption.  The 
walls  and  vault  of  the  portico  are 
covered  with  mosaics;  they  were  on  ' 
the  old  facade,  are  well  preserved,  and 
were  restored  some  years  ago  under 
the  direction  of  Camuccini,  when  the 
name  of  the  artist,  with  their  date 
(1317),  Philippus  Bustdua,  probably  a 
pupil  of  the  school  of  the  Cosimatis, 
was  discovered ;  the  subject  being 
Christ  giving  his  Benediction,  with  the 
Vii^gin  and  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  James,  and 
John  the  Baptist,  on  either  side,  and 
below  the  Ifiracnlous  Fall  of  Snow  and 
the  Dream  of  St.  Liberius.  The  other 
front,  constructed  by  Carlo  Ratnaldi^  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  X.,  .is  in 
better  taste.  The  bell-tower  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  edifices  of 
the  kind  in  Rome.  It  is  decorated 
with  handsome  mouldings  and  bronze 
ornaments,  and  of  the  time  of  Eogenins 
III.,  except  the  spire,  which  is  more 
modem.*     There  are  5  doors  in  the 

*  The  CampanUi,  or  bell-towera»  are  amongst 
the  most  unaltered  of  the  medUeval  eodeiaas. 
tical  edifices  of  Rome,  as  from  their  soUdi^  \bey 
have  not  required  the  reatorailons  that  have 
entirely  changed  the  style  of  the  a^JoinmR 
churcbefl^  that  of  Santa  Maria  Vaggiore  beiofc, 
perhaps,  the  best  preserved.  They  are  hiittt  <« 
an  uniform  plan,  consisting  of  several  storeys  of 
el^pant  bridcworlc,  separated  by  corniest  of  tern* 
cotta  or  marble;  the  basement  story  is  m 
general  plahi,  double  the  height  of  the  othrrs. 
without  windows,  and  originally  with  an  eB« 
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piindpal  fW>nt,  including  the  walled- 
np  Porta  Santa. 

The  irUerior  is  perhaps  the  finest 
of  its  class  in  existence.  It  consists 
of  an  immense  nave,  diyided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  two  rows  of  Ionic  co- 
lunins  of  white  marble.  These  snpport 
a  continued  entablature,  which  has  un- 
fortunately been  broken  by  the  modem 
arches  flanked  by  columns  of  grey 
granite  constructed  by  Paul  Y.  and 
Benedict  XIY.  as  entrances  to  theBor- 
ghese  and  Sixtine  chapels.  Upon  the 
entablature  rests  the  upper  wall  of  the 
nave,  with  a  range  of  nuted  Corinthian 
pilasters  corresponding  in  number  to 
the  columns  beneath.    The  length  of 

tmioe— the  upper  itorlest  of  which  tbe  general 
number  is  6,  oontalnlng  on  eadi  side  2  round 
arche>»  now  mostly  dosed,  the  2  or  3  uppermost 
haying  also  drcolar  arches,  but  open,  and  sepa- 
rated by  atxaapj  marble  oohmms:  these  served, 
as  they  still  do^  as  the  belMofte ;  on  some  there 
is  a  niche  for  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  (Sta.  Fron- 
oesca  fiomaaa.  Sta.  Crooe).  Tbe  surface  does  not 
^ipear  to  liave  been  covered  vrlth  stuooo  in  any 
part,  nor  taideed  was  it  required  firam  the  ele- 
gance of  the  brick  oonatmctton;  but  In  those 
still  well  preserved  have  been  let  in  circular  or 
crudfiyrm  sUbs  of  red  and  green  porpboiy,  of 
green  and  blue  smalt,  and  even  of  bronse ;  none 
appear  to  have  been  crowned  originally  with 
spirea^  but  to  have  been  terminated  by  a  flat  ter- 
race over  the  uppermost  beU-Loft,  and  surrounded 
by  a  decorated  cornice,  in  the  more  elegant 
cBfls  of  white  marble.  There  is  some  variation 
in  ttaa  disposition  of  the  upper  lofts,  that  of  Sta. 
Pndemdaoa  being  one  of  the  most  elegant 
in  this  respect.  There  is  no  general  rule 
as  to  tbe  position  of  these  GampaniU  with  re* 
pnl  to  the  sacred  edifioes  to  which  th«y  were 
attached:  in  some  cases th^  are  entirely  de- 
tached (S8.  Giovanni  e  F^lo),  In  others  on  the 
skies  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  churches 
(Sta.  Hsria  Ifaggiore,  Sta.  Pudendana).  whilst 
hi  others  still  they  are  built  at  the  extremi^ 
of  tbe  transepts  (Sta.  Croce  and  8.  Lorenzo). 
As  Ihr  as  can  be  ascertained,  these  towers  date 
from  the  middle  of  the  12th  to  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  The  principal  and  best  pre- 
served are  those  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  (1376). 
&  ICarU  in  (Sosmedin  (1119),  Sta.  Pudenziana 
(1130),  Sta.  Frsacesca  Bomana  (1200);  8S. 
Glovumi  e  Paolo  on  the  (}oeUan  (1216),  & 
Alossio  on  the  Aventine  (1217),  San  Lorenzo 
foori  Is  Mure  (1216),  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere 
(1 140),  a  Giorgio  (128C),  and  3.  Grisogono ;  the 
two  latter  have  been  a  good  deal  altered  by 
rettoormtloos,  and  have  had  stumpy  spires  added. 
This  style  of  construction  appears  to  have  been 
followed  from  the  12th  to  die  16th  oenty.,  the 
earliest  existfaur  behig  that  of  &  Praxede,  the 
htest  that  of  Santo  Splrito  in  Sassia,  an  ex- 
tremely elegant  (}ampanile^  with  4  tiers  of 
double  i^oessed  arches,  erected  In  the  Pontificate 
ofSixtusiy.    (1485.) 


the  nave  is  280  English  feet,  and  the 
breadth  about  60  feet.    The  roof,  de- 
signed by  Sangallo,  is  flat,  and  divided 
into  5  rows  of  panels.   It  is  elaborately 
carved,  and  gilt  with  the  first  ^Id 
brought  to  Spain  from  South  America, 
presented  to  Alexander  VI.  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.    The  side  aisles  are 
comparatively  low  and  narrow,  and 
have  vaulted  roofs  little  in  character 
with  Aat  of  the  nave.    The  whole 
building  is  richly  but  tastefully  deco- 
rated.   The  side-walls  of  the  nave  and 
the  face  of  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are 
covered  with  mosaics  of  much  interest 
in  the  history  of  art.    Those  on  the 
side  walls  represent  in  compartments 
different  subjects  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, illustrating  chiefly  the  lives  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.    They  are  known  by  a  letter 
from  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  8th  century, 
and  are  generally  considered  to  date 
from  the  pontificate   of  Sixtus  III., 
whose  name  is  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
of  the  arch.    The  Mosaics  on  the  face 
of  this  arch  represent  subjects  from 
the  New  Testament,  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the   Innocents,  with  the  two 
Holy  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem.     The  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
covered  with  mosaics  by  Jacobus  da 
Turita  (1295)»  the  same  who  executed 
a  part  of  those  in  the  Lateran  basilica : 
they  represent  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  with  angels  and  3  saints  on 
each  side,  and  are  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Uie  artist :  the  five  below  and 
between   the  windows  are  by  Oaddo 
Gaddi ;  they  represent  the  Purifica- 
tion, the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  Death 
of  the  Virgin.  Beneath,  the  table  of  the 
high  aliar  rests  on  a  large  urn  in  red 
porphyry,  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  remains  of  the    founder   of  the 
church ;  it  formerly  stood  in  the  nar- 
thex  of  the  basilica;  the  inscription 
on  the  tomb  is  now  let  into  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  baptistery.    Over  the  high 
altar  rises  the  baldacchino  erected  by 
Benedict  XIV.  from  the  designs  of 
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Fuya :  it  is  supported  by  4  Gorinthian 
columns  of  red  porphyry,  entwined 
with  gilt  bronze  palm-leaves,  and  sur- 
mounted by  4  angels  in  marble  by 
Fietro  Bracci,  Beneath  is  the  Confes- 
sion of  St.  Matthew  the  Evangelist, 
where  his  and  relics  of  sundry  other 
saints  are  preserved.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  semicircular  atrium  similar  to 
those  at  St.  Peter's,  the  Lateran,  San 
Paolo,  and  reached  by  a  double  flight 
of  steps,  the  whole  magnificently  deco- 
rated with  coloured  marbles,  and  co- 
lumns of  Egyptian  alabaster, — a  work 
recently  completed  at  the  expense  of 
Pius  Ia.  from  the  designs  of  Ves- 
pignani.  The  present  Pope  is  said 
to  have  selected  this  as  his  last  rest- 
ing-place, as  Pius  VI.  did  at  St. 
Peter's. 

The  Sixtine  Chapel,  or  of  the  Holy  Sa- 
cramenij  near  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle,  was 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs 
of  Fontana,  and  is  rich  in  marbles  and 
other  ornaments.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  Sixtus  v.,  with  his  statue  by  Val- 
soldo ;  and  that  of  Pius  V.  by  Leonardo 
da  Sarzana,  the  urn  of  which  is  a  fine 
mass  of  verde  antico  with  bronze  orua* 
ments.  The  numerous  bas-reliefs  of 
historical  subjects  relative  to  the  two 
pontificates  are  chiefly  by  Flemish 
artists  of  little  merit.  The  altar  in  the 
centre  has  a  fine  tabernacle  sustained 
by  4  angels  in  bronze.  We  are  told 
that  this  chapel  was  commenced  when 
Sixtus  was  a  cardinal,  and  that  Gre- 
gory XIII.  suspended  his  allowance  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  be  a  rich 
man  to  incur  such  an  expense.  The 
work  would  have  been  postponed  in 
consequence,  if  Fontana  had  not  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Sixtus,  then  Cardinal 
di  Montalto,  the  whole  of  his  savings, 
an  act  of  generosity  which  he  repaid 
by  his  constant  patronage  after  his 
elevation  to  the  pontificate.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  chapel  are  by  Pozzo,  Cesare 
Nebbia,  and  other  contemporary  artists ; 
and  the  bas-reliefs  round  the  monu- 
ments of  the  two  popes,  by  Cordieri; 
they  represent  different  events  during 
their  reigns — those  of  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  which  took  place  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pins  V„  and  his  sending 


assistanoe  to  Charles  IX.  of  France  for 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants :  the 
statue  of  St.  Dominick  is  by  G.  B. 
Porta,  In  the  subterranean  chapel 
beneath  the  altar  is  the  smaller  one, 
in  which  is  preserved  the  sacred  Culla, 
which  forms  the  object  of  a  solemn 
ceremony  and  procession  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  (Julia  consists  of  five 
boards  of  the  manger  wherein  the 
infant  Saviour  was  deposited  at  the 
Nativity:  they  are  enclosed  in  an 
urn  of  silver  and  crystal,  with  a  fine 
gilt  figure  of  the  child  on  the  top.  As 
to  their  history,  they  were  brought  to 
Rome  from  Bethlehem  when  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Jerome  were  also  removed, 
in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  by 
Pope  Theodorus.  Hiere  is  a  good 
statue  of  St.  Gaetano  by  Bernini  here. 
In  the  small  chapel  of  Sta.  Lucia,  on  the 
rt.  before  entering  the  more  gorgeous 
one  of  Sixtus  V.,  the  altar  condsts  of 
a  curious  Christian  sarcopha^gpis  of  the 
4th  century,  with  bas-relief  in  2  series 
representing  10  of  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  early  Christian  sculpture  (see 
p.  271) :  it  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Petronius  Probus,  consul  in  a.d.  341 , 
whose portraitis  ona  medallion  in  fVont. 
The  richness  of  this  chapel  is  far  sur- 
passed by  the  Capella  Paoiitui,  or  Borght- 
siana^  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  basilica, 
built  by  Paul  V.  from  the  designs  of 
Flaminio  Ponzio  (1608),  and  remark- 
able for  the  magnificence  of  its  archi- 
tectural decorations.  The  altarpiece 
is  formed  of  fluted  columns  or  bands 
of  jasper;  and  is  celebrated  fbr  the 
miraculous  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  traditionally  attributed  to 
St.  Luke,  and  pronounced  to  be  such  in 
the  copyof  a  papal  bul  1  attached  to  one  of 
the  walls.  It  is  the  same  which  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  carried  in  procession  to 
stay  the  plague  that  desolated  Rome  in 
A.D.  590 ;  above  it,  and  surmounting  the 
altarpiece,  is  a  bronze  bas-relief  by  St&- 
fano  Mademo,  representing  the  miracle 
of  the  snow,  above  alluded  to.  The 
frescoes  on  the  sides  of  the  windows 
above  the  tombs,  and  those  on  the 
great  arches,  are  by  Q^tido,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Madonna,  which  was 
painted  by  Lonfmnco,     The  frescoes 
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aroimd  the  altar  and  on  the  penden- 
tives  beneath  the  cupola  are  hy  Car. 
d'Arpino;  those  of  the  cupola,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  standing  on  the 
half-moon,  are  by  Cigolu  The  sepul- 
chral monnments  in  this  chapel  arc 
remarkable :  that  of  Paul  V.  is  covered 
vith  bas-reliefs  and  small  statues  by 
Baonvlcino,  Ippolito  Buzi,  and  others 
of  the  school  of  Bernini.  That  of 
Clement  VIII.,  of  the  Aldobrandini 
family,  who  gave  Paul  his  cardinal's 
hat :  the  bas-reliefs  on  it  are  by  Mochi, 
Pietro  Bernini,  and  other  sculptors 
of  the  same  school.  The  statues  of 
botli  pontiffs  are  by  SilUt  da  Viggiu; 
those  of  Aaron,  St.  Bernand,  and  St. 
Athauasios,  by  N.  CK^rden,  The  2 
smaller  chapels  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Capella  Borghesiana 
are  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and 
Sta.  Fraucesca  Komana,  their  paintings 
by  B.  Croce  and  Baglioni,  Beneath  tne 
Borghese  Chapel  are  the  sepulchral 
vaults  in  which  the  members  of  the 
family  are  interred,  the  last  occupants 
being  our  countrywoman  Princess 
Gwendaline  Talbot  Borghese  and  her 
3  infimt  children,  who  followed  her  so 
foon  to  the  grave.  Few  members  of 
the  Homan  nobility  have  been  so  uni- 
versally regretted  by  all  classes  as 
Princess  Borghese;  her  charities  and 
benevolence  were  unbounded,  her  death 
at  the  time  was  considered  a  public 
calamity,  and  her  memory  is  still  vene- 
rated as  that  of  one  worthy  of  the 
highest  honours  with  which  such  a  life 
of  virtue  and  good  works  is  rewarded 
by  the  church  of  which  she  was  so 
bright  an  ornament.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  ch.  are  the  chapels  of  the 
Sforza  &.mily,  designed  by  M,  Angelo, 
now  the  winter  choir  of  the  canons, 
▼ith  a  painting  of  the  Assumption 
over  the  altar  by  Qir,  da  Sermoneta; 
and  next  to .  it  the  Capella  Cesi,  now 
belongmg  to  the  Ducal  house  of  Mas- 
simo, containing  2  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  cardinals  of  the  Cesi  family, 
by  Oiig.  delia  Porta,  The  Baptistery,  ' 
on  the  rt.  on  entering  the  basilica,  for-  ' 
merly  the  choir,  was  erected  by  F.  ' 
P'.nzio;  the  bas-relief  over  the  altar,  ' 
of  the  Assumption,  is  by  Bernini;  it 
^as  fitted  up  for  its  present  use  by  < 


Leo  XII. ;  the  font  is  a  fine  basin  of 
red  porphyry,  with  bronze  ornaments, 
by  Valladier.  On  the  wall  is  the  se- 
pulchral inscription  of  Patritius,  the 
founder  of  the  basilica  above  alluded 
to.  Opening  out  of  the  baptistery  on  one 
side  is  the  Sacristy,  containing  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Sc,  Gae^- 
tani,  and  frescoes  by  Passignani ;  and 
on  the  other  a  passage  leading  out  of 
the  ch.,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Paul  V.  In  other  parts  of  the  basi- 
lica are,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt. 
aisle,  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Gousalvo  Rodrigo,  Bishop  of  Albano, 
by  Giovanni  Cosmati,  dated  1299, 
and  above  a  mosaic  of  the  Vir- 
gin with  SS.  Matthew  and  Jerome, 
whose  remains  are  supposed  to  lie  in 
this  ch. ;  the  monument  to  Clement 
IX.,  with  sculptures  by  Guidi,  Fan- 
cell  i,  and  Ercole  Ferrata,  was  erected 
by  Clement  X. ;  another  raised  by  Six- 
tus  v.,  when  cardinal,  to  Nicholas  IV., 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all,  is  by  Leonardo 
da  Sarzana ;  the  sepulchral  stone  of  the 
family  of  Platina,  the  historian  of  the 
popes,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  1.- 
hand  aisle;  and  at  the  opposite  end,  near 
the  great  entrance,  the  tomb  of  2  mem- 
bers of  the  French  fiimily  De  Levis,  one 
a  cardinal,  another  an  archbishop — a 
handsome  specimen  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century.  The  pavement  of  Sta.  M. 
Maggiore  is  very  beautiful,  consisting 
of  alternate  compartments  of  mosaic 
work  and  marble. 

The  ceremonies  in  this  basilica  during 
the  year  are  of  a  very  imposing  kind. 
At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  the  pope 
celebrates  high  mass  here,  unless  it 
takes  place  in  the  Sixtine  chapel. 
On  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption, 
August  15th,  high  mass  is  always 
performed  by  the  cardinal  archpriest 
of  the  basilica  in  presence  of  the 
pope,  who  afterwards  pronounces 
from  the  balcony  his  benediction 
on  the  people.  The  ceremony  of 
the  Presepe  on  Christmas  Eve,  in 
which  the  Cidla  is  carried  in  pro- 
cession, has  been  already  noticed; 
it  takes  place  at  3  a.m.,  but  is  not 
calculated  to  repay   the    expectation 
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of  the  visitor  who  looks  only  to 
ceremonial  display.  The  Sacred  Culla 
is  exposed  over  the  high  altar  in 
a*  magnificent  silver  and  crystal  or- 
nament the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
during  which  the  ch.  is  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  Paoline  and  Six- 
tine  Chapels  opened.  On  the  5th  of 
August  tne  Feast  of  Santa  Maria  ad 
Nives  is  celebrated  in  the  Borghese 
chapel. 

In  front  of  the  basilica  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  in 
Rome,  called  the  Cohnna  della  Vergine. 
It  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  preserved  to 
attest  the  magnificence  of  the  basilica 
of  Constantine,  although  it  probably 
belonged  to  an  edifice  of  an  earlier 
period  possibly  to  the  Temple  of 
Peace  founded  by  Vespasian.  It 
is  47  feet  high  without  the  capital 
and  base,  which  are  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  column. 
It  was  erected  here  by  Paul  V.  in 
1613,  under  the  direction  of  Carlo 
Maderno.  On  the  summit  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin  standing  on  the 
half-moon,  by  Bertelot.  Near  this  is  a 
small  pillar  in  the  form  of  a  cannon 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  to  commemorate 
the  absolution  given  by  Clement  VIII. 
in  1595  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  on  his 
abandoning  from  state  considerations 
the  Protestant  faith. 

4.  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mwa^ 
about  li  mile  beyond  the  Porta  San 
Paolo,  and  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and 
hence  called  the  Basilica  Ostiensis, 
Forty  years  ago  there  was  lio  monu- 
ment at  Rome  which  the  lover  of  early 
Christian  art  regarded  with  more  lively 
interest  than  tnis  magnificent  temple 
of  the  first  ages  of  our  faith.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  emperors  Valenti- 
nian  II.  andTheodosius  in  a.d.  388,  on 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  basilica 
founded  by  Constantine,  over  the  ca- 
tacomb of  Lucina,  a  Roman  lady  who  had 
embraced  Christianity,  and  completed 
by  Honorius  in  395:  Leo  lit.  restored 
it  in  the  8th  century.  In  all  its  sub- 
sequent alterations  the  original  plan 
was  carefully  preserved,  being  the  only 
specimen  existing  in  Rome  of  the  great 


Basilicas,  similar  to  what  St  Petex^s  was 
before  it  was  replaced  by  its  present 
magnificent  successor;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  first  places  to  which 
the  Christian  traveller  endeavoured 
to  perform  a  pilgrimage.  The  length 
of  the  basilica  was  411  ft.,  of  the 
transepts  279  ft. ;  the  body  of  the 
building  was  295  ft  by  214  ft,  and 
was  divided  into  a  nave  and  2  aisles 
on  either  side  by  4  rows  of  Corin- 
thian colunms  of  different  kinds  of 
marble,  20  in  each,  surmounted  by  a 
fine  open-work  roof,  formed  of  im- 
mense beams  and  rafters  of  pine-wood, 
without  any  decoration,  as  we  still  see 
in  some  of  the  basilicas  of  the  same 
period  at  Ravenna  ;  and  the  whole 
building  presented  an  assemblage  of 
columns  amounting  to  no  less  than 
138,  most  of  them  ancient,  and  form- 
ing by  far  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world.  Under  the  high  altar  was  the 
tomb  which  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
fh)m  the  earliest  times,  had  pointed 
out  as  the  burial-place  of  St.  Paul, 
whose  body,  on  the  same  andiority, 
had  been  removed  here  from  the  Vati- 
can in  A.D.  251,  and  enclosed  in  a  stone 
urn,  on  which  was  engraved  the  name 
of  the  Apostle.  The  mosaics  of  the 
great  arch,  the  bronze  gate  cast  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  series  of  portraits  of 
the  Popes,  its  monuments  and  altars, 
all  combined  to  increase  the  interest 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  For  British  tra- 
vellers this  basilica  {>osse6sed  an  addi- 
tional interest,  since  it  was  the  church 
of  which  the  Kings  of  England  were 
protectors  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  the  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain  are  still  of  the 
basilicas  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Lateran, 
and  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag^iore.  All  this 
is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  the 
edifice  in  which  Christian  worship  had 
been  uninterruptedly  celebrated  for 
nearly  fifteen  centuries  was  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  16th  July,  1S23. 
The  roof  took  fire  during  some  repairs, 
and  fell  into  the  nave  and  aisles, 
where  it  raged  with  such  fury,  that  the 
marble  columns  of  the  nave  were  com- 
pletely calcined,  and  the  large  por- 
phyry columns  of  the  altars  and  those 
which  supported  the  great  arch  of  the 
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tribone  wtrt  split  into  frftgments.  The 
only  portions  which  escaped  were  the 
western  facade,  with  its  mosaics  of 
the  13th  century ;  a  colonnade  erected 
by  Benedict  XIII.;  the  tribune,  and 
the  mosaics  of  the  13th  century  on  its 
Tanlt;  some  portions  of  the  portraits 
of  the  popes;  part  of  the  bronze 
gate ;  40  columns  of  the  side  aisles ; 
and  some  sarcophagi  with  bas-reliefs. 
Since  this  disaster,  large  sums  have 
been  contributed  by  the  Catholic 
soverei^s  and  princes,  and  by  each 
successive  pope,  for  ^e  restoration 
of  the  building ;  and  the  work  is  now 
completed  as  far  as  the  interior  is 
concerned,  the  plan  and  dimensions  of 
the  edifice  as  contemplated  by  Hono- 
rius  luLTing  been  carefully  followed. 
The  transept  and  the  high  altar  were 
finished  and  dedicated  in  1840  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  and  the  whole  edifice 
in  iiee.  1854,  by  Pius  IX.,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
Church  dignitaries  and  prelates  from 
erery  part  of  Christendom.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  richness  of  the  whole 
edifice.  The  splendid  nave  and  aisles 
have  been  completed  by  Pius  IX. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  modem  carred  woodwork 
and  gilding,  having  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  reigning  pontiff  in  the 
centre ;  but  is  over  gaudy  and  heavy, 
and  gnatlj  inferior  in  general  effect 
to  the  plam  open  wooden  one  of  the 
Theodosian  edifice.  The  effect  of  the 
4  ranges  of  granite  columns  is  unpa- 
raUeled,  certainly  much  finer  than 
what  the  basilica  presented  before  it 
was  burned  down. 

The  usual  entrance  to  the  basilica  is 
by  a  side  door  opening  into  the  N. 
transept.  Ih  the  first  hall  out  of  the 
S.  tnnsept  is  a  huge  sitting  statue  of 
Gregory  XVI.  by  Rinaldi«  and  sbme 
medisSTal  mosaics  from  the  ancient  oh. ; 
in  the  second  a  picture  by  Mr.  Severn, 
now  British  Consul  at  Rome,  which 
was  presented  br  Card.  Weld.  From 
here,  leading  to  the  cloisters,  is  a  pas- 
sage with  rude  frescoes  of  the  13th  or 
14th  cents,  on  the  walls,  which  have 
been  miserably  restored. 

There  areSO  columns  of  granite  in  all, 
between  the  nate  and  aisles,  of  the  Co- 


rinthian order,  the  capitals  being  of 
white  marble,  the  columns  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  being  the  largest ;  in  addi- 
don  to  which,  there  are  2  more  colossal 
than  the  rest,  of  the  Ionic  order,  sup- 
porting the  arch  over  the  high  altar 
between  the  transect  and  the  nave, 
and  which  in  the  original  church  was 
erected  in  440  by  Galla  Placidia,  the 
sister  of  the  Emperor  Honorins.  Each  of 
these  magnificent  pillars  are  of  a  single 
block,  from  the  quarries  at  Montorfano, 
near  Baveno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
ft^m  where  they  were  conveyed  on 
rafts  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Po  to  their  present  site  in 
suling  vessels.  Beneath  Uie  arch  of 
Galla  Placidia  stands  the  high  altar, 
under  which  are  preserved  the  relics 
of  St  Paul,  except  the  head,  which 
is  at  the  Lateran,  sunnounted  by  a 
Gothic  canopy  on  4  columns  of  red 
porphyry,  and  over  this  again  by  a 
magnificent  baldacchino,  supported  by 

4  columns  of  oriental  alabaster,  pre- 
sented to  Gregory  XVI.  by  Mahomet 
Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  In  front 
of  the  high  altar,  towards  the  nave,  is 
the  highly  decorated  chapel  or  Con- 
fession of  St  Timothy,  where  his  re- 
mains are  deposited.  In  the  centre  of 
the  transept,  and  behind  the  high  altar, 
is  a  magnificent  tribune,  the  vault 
over  which  is  covered  with  mosaics 
executed,  probably,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Honorius  III.,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Idth  century ;  they  have  been  much 
restored,  and  have  thereby  suffered; 
in  the  centre  stands  a  modern  richly- 
decorated  episcopal  chair  in  marble, 
and  on  either  side  4  columns  of  violet 
marble  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  basilica;  above,  in  a  lunette, 
is  a  paintiM  by  Cammuccini  repre- 
senting St  Paul  borne  to  Heaven  by 
Angels.  On  either  side  of  the  tribune  are 

5  chapels ;  on  the  1.  those  of  St  Stephen, 
a  very  beautiful  edifice  by  Poletti  (the 
statue  of  the  patron  saint  over  the 
altar  is  a  good  work  by  Rinaldi),  and 
of  the  Crucifix,  with  a  statue  of  St. 
Bridget  by  Carlo  Mademo,  and  a  very 
ancient  one  in  wood  of  St.  Paul :  the 
CrucifiLX  over  the  altar  is  attributed  to 
Pietro  Cavallini,  and  supposed  to  be  that 
which  discoursed  with  St,  Bridget.  On 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  tribune  is  the 
choir,  by  Carlo  Mademo,  irhich  remains 
nearly  as  it  stood  before  the  fire ;  and 
near  to  it  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict, 
with  a  statue  of  the  patron  saint  by 
Tenerani :  the  small  columns  of  grey 
marble  which  surround  it  were  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Roman  Veii.  The 
altar  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  transept 
is  dedicated  to  St  Paul ;  the  large  pic^ 
ture  over  it,  by  Cammucciniy  represents 
the  Conversion  of  the  saint ;  the  statues 
on  the  sides,  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
and  St.  Romualdo,  are  by  Laboureur 
and  Stocchi ;  the  altar  in  the  opposite 
transept  has  a  painting  of  the  Assump- 
tion, by  Agricola,  and  statues  of  SL 
Benedict  and  Sta.  Theresa ;  the  frescoes 
above  are  by  Podesti,  The  mosaics 
of  the  tribune  only  required  repairing 
after  the  fire ;  but  as  those  on  the  arch 
of  Placidia,  facing  the  nave,  were 
destroyed,  these  which  we  see  now 
upon  it,  representing  our  Saviour  in 
the  centre,  with  the  24  elders  of  the 
Revelations  on  either  side,  are  modem 
but  exact  copies ;  in  the  rt  transept  near 
the  high  altar  stands  a  very  curious 
marble  candelabrum  of  the  10th  cent., 
covered  with  rude  sculptures.  The 
frescoes  in  the  transept,  representing 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  ot 
St.  Paul,  by  Gagiiardi,  Podesti,  Balbi, 
Coghetti,  de  Sanctis,  Consoniy  Mai^necci^ 
Mariani,  and  Carta,  The  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  popes  in  mosaic  include 
all  those  who  occupied  the  Papal  Chair 
from  St.  Peter  to  the  reigning  pontifiF; 
those  in  the  transept  down  to  John 
IV.  have  been  acknowledged  as  saints 
by  the  Church:  they  are  now  in  pro- 
gress of  being  continued  round  the 
nave  and  aisles.  These  portraits  are 
executed  at  the  mosaic  establishment 
at  the  Vatican;  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  them  are  yet  finished,  each 
employing  the  entire  labour  of  an 
artist  for  12  months.  It  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  vi- 
sitor, that,  except  of  the  later  popes, 
the  likenesses  are  imaginary.  It  is 
proposed  to  fill  the  lower  windows  of 
the  aisles  with  full-length  representa- 
tions in  painted  glass  of  Saints ;  up  to 
the  present  only  3  have  been  executed, 
SS.  Peter,  Andrew,  and  John.     The 


colossal  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  nave  towanls 
the  transept,  are  by  Obicci  and  Gtrv- 
metti. 

A  handsome  campanile,  more,  how- 
ever, like  an  ancient  pharos  than  a  bell- 
tower,  has  been  erected  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  tribune.  The  fa^e 
of  the  basilica  towards  the  river  is  in 
progress  of  being  rebuilt  by  Pius  IX. ; 
before  it  will  open  a  square  atrium  or 
forecourt,  surrounded  with  arcades  on 
granite  columns,  extending  to  near  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber;  there  is  a  hand- 
some Corinthian  portico,  supported  by 
8  columns  of  grey  cippolino,  at  the 
end  of  the  N.  transept,  on  the  side 
where  the  basilica  is  approached  from 
Rome. 

The  total  length  of  the  new  basilica 
is  396  feet,  not  including  the  tribune ; 
the  length  of  the  nave  306 ;  the  width 
of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  222;  the 
width  of  the  transepts  250;  and  the 
length  of  the  transept,  exclusive  of 
the  tribune,  90  feet.  For  many  years 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  San  Paolo 
the  monks  were  compelled  by  malaria 
to  leave  the  spot  before  the  summer 
heats  set  in;  and  unhappily  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pestilence 
is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing 
in  intensity.  The  visitor  will  be  inte- 
rested in  examining  the  models  of  the 
basilica  in  the  office  of  the  architect 
close  by. 

The  principal  Cloister  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  adjoining  the  Inisi- 
lica  forms  a  fine  square,  surrounded  by 
arcades  supported  by  very  beautiful 
coupled  columns  of  various  shapes, 
and  is  highly  curious  as  an  example 
of  the  monastic  architecture  of  Uie 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  The  columns 
present  almost  every  known  yariety 
of  form;  spiral,  twisted,  fluted,  and 
sometimes  2  or  3  of  these  fancifiil 
varieties  combined.  Many  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  entablature,  are  covered 
with  mosaics.  On  the  walls  are  nume- 
rous Roman  and  early  Christian  in- 
scriptions, and  several  sepulchral  monn- 
ments  that  once  stood  in  the  ruined 
basilica.  In  this  monastery  Pius  VII. 
lived  for  many  years  as  the  Benedictine 
monk  Gregono  Chiaramonti. 
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The  convent  of  S.  Paolo  has  lately 
undergone  a  thorough  restoration,  and 
the  library  of  the  monks,  formerly  in 
the  convent  of  S.  Callisto  in  Traste- 
vere,  transferred  here.  Amongst  the 
precions  documents  in  it  is  the  cele- 
brated  copy  of  the  Vulgate  or  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  a  MS.  written  on 
vellum,  and  long  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  the  convent  by  Charle- 
magne. There  is  reason  to  suppose, 
however,  that  it  does  not  date  farther 
back  than  the  Uth  centy.  The  printed 
books  number  about  12,000,  and  are 
chiefly  on  divinity,  canon  law,and  eccle- 
siastical subjects.  The  visitor  will  not 
fail  to  remark  that  the  shield  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  abbot  of  this  convent,  a 
hand  grasping  a  sword,  is  surrounded 
by  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
U;r,  with  the  motto,  Honi  soit  qui  mat  y 
penae^  a  remnant  of  the  connection  of 
oar  Sovereigns  with  the  monastery,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  basi- 
lica, the  kings  of  England  were  the 
royal  patrons  and  protectors. 

5.  Biisilica  of  San  Lorenzo^  10  min. 
walk  beyond  the  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo, 
on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  ancient  basilica  is  generally 
attributed  to  Constantine,  about  a.d. 
C30 ;  it  appears  to  have  been  enlarged 
by  the  empress  Galla  Placidia  in  the 
5th  century.  It  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
578  by  Pelagius  XL  In  1216  Hono- 
rius  ill.  reversed  the  plan  of  the 
building  by  adding  a  new  nave 
behind  the  place  of  the  tribune  of  the 
Pelagian  basilica,  and  bringing  the 
entrance,  which  formerly  opened  at 
the  E.  end,  to  the  W.  and  opposite  the 
high  altar ;  he  at  the  same  time  added 
the  present  vestibule-portico.*    This 

*  la  viaiting  S.  LorensEO  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  ch.  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine. M  restored  by  PeUgiiu,  and  that  added 
i>7  HoDoriiu,  fonned  2  distinct  ediflces;  some 
ecdesiologtots  even  suppose  that  the  two  churches 
wn-e  separate  at  one  time,  having  each  its 
f-iitrance.  aod  were  turned  back  to  back, 
a«  we  hxn  seen  in  the  temples  of  Venus 
a-'id  Kome  (p.  45).  The  parta  belonging  to  the 
(^Arliesfc  period  are  the  vestibule  (e),  the  columns 
and  the  aides  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  great 
■Tch  of  the  tribune  decorated  with  moeaics  of 
tJieUmeoffPeUiglaStandfiidngtheE.  Honorius 
palled  down  the  apse,  erected  the  present  nave 


vestibule  (a)  is  supported  by  6  columns, 

4  of  which  have  spiral  flutings,  and, 
as  well  as  the  Ionic  capitals,  are 
of  good  workmanship;  tbe  other  2, 
except  the  capitals,  are  plain  and  in 
grey  marble,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  marble,  frieze,  with 
sculptures  of  flowers,  foliage,  and 
lions'  heads,  of  an  earlier  period.  On 
it  are  mosaics  of  Honorius  III.,  St. 
Lawrence,  of  Christ,  St.  Stephen,  and 
St.  Hyacinthus,  in  a  very  rude  style. 
The  paintings  under  the  portico  are 
referred  to  the  time  of  Honorius  III. ; 
they  represent  events  in  the  history 
of  that  pope,  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
St.  Stephen — amongst  the  former  the 
coronation  of  Pierre  de  Courtenay 
count  of  Auxerre,  as  emperor  of  the 
East,  which  took  place  here  in  1217 ; 
they  have  been  recently  restored, 
indeed  repainted,  so  as  to  deprive 
them  of  much  of  their  primitive  ar- 
tistic character  and  style.  The  paint- 
ing on  the  fa9ade  above,  of  several 
Popes  and  saints,  including  Pius  IX., 
is  modem,  and  in  imitation  of  me- 
diaeval mosaic.  Under  the  portico 
have  been  placed  some  sepulchral  ui*ns, 
one  a  curious  sarcopbagns  (b\  which 
formerly  stood  behind  the  presbytery 
or  in  the  vestibule  of  the  ch.  of  Pela- 
gius ;  it  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting a  vintage,  the  vine-gatherers 
being  Cupids,  or  Genii,  with  different 
birds  and  animals;  it  is  believed  to 
have  contained  originally  the  remains 
of  Pope  St.  Zosimus  (ob.  a.d.  417), 
and  subsequently  of  Damasns  II.,  who 
died  in  1048.  The  two  under  canopies 
stood  formerly  in  the  cloisters.  The 
Interior  of  the  basilica  has  a  nave  (b) 
divided  from  the  2  side  aisles  (c)  by 
22  columns  with  Ionic  capitals,  16  of 
which  are  of  Egyptian  and  grey  Cor- 
sican  or  Sardinian   granite,    the   re- 

and  vesUbule,  and  converted  tbe  ch.  of  Constan- 
tine and  Pelagius  into  a  raised  presbytery,  by 
filling  it  up  to  a  considerable  height  with  rubbish, 

05  we  now  see  it,  on  which  he  placed  the  high 
altar  over  the  original  confessional.  In  the  an- 
nexed ground-plan  of  the  edifice  as  It  now  stands, 
the  portions  of  the  early  basilica,  aUnost  similar 
in  plan  to  that  of  St.  Agnese  (p.  13?),  are  marked 
in  a  darker  tint;  the  place  of  its  tribune,  now  de- 
stroyed, by  a  semicircular  lh]e;  and  the  edifice 
of  Honorius,  with  the  more  recent  additions,  in 
a  lighter  shade. 
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mainder  of  cippolino:  the  granite 
colamns  are  of  different  dimensions; 
some,  short  and  stumpy,  belonged  evi- 
dently to  a  Doric  edifice.  The  tribune 
(d),  which  constituted  the  body  of 
the  church  built  by  Pela^us  II.,  is 
raised  above  the  floor  of  the  more 
modem  nave,  as  in  many  of  the 
'  mediaival  basilicas  ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  10  magnificent  fluted  columns  of 
pavonazzetto  or  violet  and  2  of  white 
marble,  evidently  taken  from  some 
ancient  building.  They  were  buried 
half  the  length  of  their  shafts  'below 
the  pavement  until  1821,  when  they 
were  partially  laid  bare  to  the  pedes- 
tals ;  they  are  now  entirely  so.  Ten  of 
them  have  Corinthian,  and  2,  which  are 


Uaailica  of  S.  Lorenzo. 

A.  Vestilmle.  B.  Nave.  C,  C.  Aigle*.  D. 
Tribune.  E.  Inner  vestibule  or  narthex  of  the 
primitive  ch.  F.  Choir  of  more  modem  ch. 
G,  Modern  sacristy  replacing  the  media val. 
Lateral  portico.  1.  High  altar.  3.  Episcopc^ 
throne.  4,  4.  Dotted  lines  showing  the  site 
of  the  apse  of  the  primitive  ch.  6,  6.  Am- 
bones.  6,  6.  Altars.  7.  Entrance  to  the  Cata- 
combs, tt.  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Fleschi.  6.  Sar- 
cophijras  of  Pope  Zosimus.  e.  Entrance  to 
primitive  Basilica. 


shorter,  richly-sculptured  capitals  orna- 
mented with  military  trophies.  The 
entablature  is  also  formed  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  sculptures,  among 
which  friezes  and  other  ornaments 
may  be  recognised.  Above  this  is  a 
second  range  of  10  smaller  columns 
of  different  styles,  and  2  of  black 
Egyptian  granite,  which  formerly  en- 
closed the  gallery  set  apart  for  feinales, 
as  we  shall  s6e  still  existing  in  the 
ch.  of  Sta.  Agnese  f^ori  le  Mnn, 
which  this  more  ancient  portion  of 
the  l»silica  of  S.  Lorenso  resembled ; 
behind  the  Tribune,  and  considerably 
below  its  level,  is  the  vestibule  (b)  of 
the  primitive  church,  now  indnded  is 
the  crjrpt,  on  the  floor  of  which  are 
portions  of  the  Pelagian  pavement, 
composed  of  rude  mosaics  and  slabs 
of  marble,  whilst  in  two  arched  niches 
are  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  female 
Saints,  and  of  S.  Sixtus  II.,  both  of 
very  early  periods,  but  not  anterior  to 
the  9th  century.  The  pavement  of  the 
Tribune  is  of  that  variety  of  mosaje 
called  opus  Alexandrvwm,  The  whole 
space  beneath  the  Tribnne  has  be«i 
excavated  to  the  level  of  the  original 
floor,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  some 
sepulchral  inscriptions  and  paintings  cf 
an  eariy  Christian  date.  In  the  centre 
of  the  floor  of  the  great  nave  is  a 
mosaic  of  2  men  in  armour,  with  tri- 
angular shields,  and  surrounded  by 
griffons,  of  the  period  of  Honorius  IIL 
The  high  altar  (1)  and  its  taberaaele, 
supported  by  4  red  porphyry  columns, 
stand  above  the  Confession  (3),  where, 
in  a  marble  urn,  enclosed  within  a 
richly  gilt  gl-ating,  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  St.  Lawrence,  St  Stephen, 
and  of  St  Justin,  martyrs.  As  an  in- 
scription on  the  tabernacle  tells  ds,  it 
was  erected  by  the  sons  of  a  Magister 
PauluB  in  1148 ;  it  is  consequently  an- 
terior to  the  additions  by  Honorius. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  elaborate 
screen  in  mosaic  with  panels  of  red 
and  green  porphyry,  and  in  its  centre 
an  ancient  episcopal  chair  (3),  with  good 
torse  columns  in  mosaic  on  either  tide. 
Beneath  the  choir  is  the  crrpt;  it  is 
supported  by  numerous  marble  piers. 
Upon  the  face  of  the  arch,  oVerlookiBg 
the  high  altar,  is  a  corioiiK  mo«aie  re- 
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presenting  our  Saviour  vith  SS.  Peter, 
Faai,  Stephen,  Lawrence,  Hippolitus, 
and  Pope  Pelagius  II.  himself  offering 
his  ch.,  with  his  name  (Pelagius  £pis.)» 
and  the  holy  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Je- 
rusalem on  each  side,  above  which  two 
of  the  original  windows  of  the  basi- 
lica, formed  of  slabs  of  marble,  in 
which  were  inserted  circular  panes  of 
translaeid  alabaster,  by  which  a  dim 
light  was  admitted,  now  replaced  by 
gaudy-coloured  opaque  glass.  This  part 
of  the  earlier  edifice  &ced  originally 
the  entrance  of  the  ch.  from  the  E.,  as 
▼e  see  in  all  the  Christian  basilicas 
where  they  have  been  left  as  primitively 
erected— St.  Paul's,  Sta.  M.  Maggiore, 
&c.  It  dates  from  the  construction 
of  Pope  Pelagius  in  the  6th  century ; 
daring  the  recent  restorations  the  spaces 
between  the  windows  on  the  outside 
and  towards  the  £,,  only  to  be  seen 
frooi  the  buryin^-ground,  were  found 
to  be  decorated  with  paintings  of  Angels 
and  Saints  in  the  st^le  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury ;  they  were  whitewashed  over,  and 
are  mnch  defaced.  In  the  nave  are  the 
two  ambones  (5,  5),  or  marble  pulpits, 
interesting  relics  of  the  medieval 
period  of  Christianity.  They  stand 
on  each  side  of  that  raised  portion 
which  corresponded  to  the  choir  (f) 
in  the  basilica  of  Honorius ;  the  Gos- 
pel was  chanted  f^-om  the  one  on  the 
S.  side,  which  has  a  double  row  of  steps 
leading  to  it,  the  reading-desk  turned 
toward  the  choir;  and  the  Ejpistle 
from  that  on  the  N.,  with  a  single 
desk  towards  the  hiffh  altar ;  near  the 
first  is  a  mosaic  candelabrum  standing 
on  a  Roman  cippus  reversed,  having  ail 
olive-branch  and  birds  sctilptured  on  it. 
In  the  volutes  of  the  8th  column  of  the 
nave  on  the  rt.  are  scdlptured  a  lizard 
and  a,^^,  which  led  Winckelmann  to 
suppose  that  all  these  colulnns  were 
taken  fh>m  one  of  the  temples  in  the 
Portico  of  Octavia.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
the  architects  of  the  temples  and  Por- 
tico of  Metellus,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  that  of  Octavia,  were  two  Spar- 
tans, named  Sauros  and  Batrachus,  and 
that,  being  wealthy,  the  only  reward 
they  asked  was  the  permission  to  in- 
scribe their  names  upoh  their  work. 
This  was  refcised ;  but  they  introduced 


them  into  the  ornaments  of  the  build- 
ing, under  the  figures  of  a  lizard  and 
a  frog.  The  identity  of  the  column 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  discoveries, 
among  the  ornaments  of  the  en- 
tablature, of  fhigments  representing 
trophies  and  naval  memorials,  which 
are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  victory 
of  Actium.  The  fine  open-work  wooden 
roof,  as  well  as  the  side  walls  over  the 
columns  of  the  nave,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  windows,  are  now  in  pro- 
gress of  being  painted,  which  will  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  this  ancient  ba- 
silica. It  is  also  proposed  to  cover  the 
side-walls  of  the  aisles  with  paintings. 
Near  the  principal  entrance  is  an 
ancient  Paran  sarcophagus  (a)  with 
good  bas-reliefs  representing  a  Roman 
marriage ;  it  was  converted  in  the  13th 
cent,  into  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Gu- 
glielmo  dei  Fieschi,  nephew  of  Inno- 
cent IV. :  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  cover 
are  also  good.  In  the  left  aisle  is  a 
subterranean  chapel  (7),  close  to  which 
is  the  descent  into  the  Catacombs  of 
Sta,  Ciriaca^  in  which  the  body  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
first  interred.  These  catacombs  con- 
sist of  low  galleries  with  loculi  or  craves 
on  the  sides.  They  are  seldom  visited, 
as  those  of  Sta.  Agnese,  St.  Sebastian, 
and  St.  Calisto  are  more  easily  examined 
(see  pp.  345-851 ),  and  convey  a  much 
better  idea  of  the  general  disposition 
and  arrangements  of  these  early  Chris- 
tian cemeteries.  There  are  some  cu- 
rious ancient  fragments  and  Christian 
inscriptions  found  in  the  neighbouring 
catacombs  in  the  small  cloister  of 
the  adjoining  convent  (of  the  Capucin 
flriars).  This  cloister,  as  well  as  the 
bell-tower,  are  probably  of  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  cent.  (1216).  It  has 
been  recently  restored,  and  the  walls 
covered  with  ancient  and  mediseval 
inscriptions  and  marbles.  Extensive 
excavations  have  been  executed  to 
insulate  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  by 
cutting  away  the  hill  of  tufa  against 
which  it  was  built,  as  well  as  the 
eastern  front  of  the  early  Basilica,  and 
where  its  Connexion  with  the  pre- 
existing catacombs  Can  be  well  seen ; 
and  a  new  roof  erected  over  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  edifice.    In  f^ont  of  the       ^ 
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Basilica  is  a  handsome  Doric  column 
of  red  granite,  on  which  stands  a 
good  bronze  statue  of  St.  Lawrence  by 
Galetti:  it  was  erected  in  1865  by 
Pius  IX. 

The  great  extramural  cemetery,  the 
only  one  about  Rome,  commenced  during 
the  first  French  occupation,  adjoins  the 
basilica  of  San  Lorenzo ;  it  has  been 
greatly  extended  of  late  years,  since 
burying  in  churches  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  interdicted  at  Rome,  which  is 
now  confined  to  the  noble  families  who 
possess  proprietary  chapels  in  them, 
and  to  ecclesiastics  and  members  of  the 
monastic  orders.  It  is  far  behind  in 
general  arrangement,  and  the  taste  of 
its  monuments,  the  public  cemeteries 
of  other  large  towns  of  Italy,  especially 
of  Naples,  Bologna,  Verona,  Bres- 
cia, &c.  The  best  are  in  the  raised 
portion  behind  the  Basilica ;  two  erected 
by  the  diligence  owner,  Marignoli,  are 
very  handsome  specimens  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  visitor  will 
observe  that  all  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  monuments  and  gravestones  are  in 
Latin,  the  Pope  having  ordered  that 
none  in  Italian  or  any  modern  language 
be  permitted;  all  must  be  previously 
submitted  to  a  severe  censorship  before 
being  placed ;  notwithstanding,  the  cri- 
tical  Latinist  will  be  shocked  at  the 
numerous  inelegancies  and  even  errors 
of  grammar  passed  over.  In  the  centre 
of  the  cemetery  has  been  erected  a 
handsome  ch.,  where  the  last  services 
are  performed  over  the  dead.  In  the 
escarpment  of  the  tnfit-rock,  cut  away 
to  enlarge  the  cemetery,  the  visitor  will 
observe  numerous  ^leries  of  the  cata- 
combs of  Santa  Ciriaca  laid  open,  with 
the  loculi  or  graves  excavated  in  their 
sides,  and  allege  arcosolium  with  paint- 
ings of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  other 
figures. 


}  25.  Churches. 

The  54  parochial  churches  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  circumscription  of 
the  parishes  established  by  Leo  XII., 
.  45  of  which  are  within  the  walls,  and 
9  outside,  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  number.     Upwards  of 


300  churches  are  enumerated,  inde- 

Eendently  of  those  classed  under  the 
ead  of  basilicas.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected in  so  large  a  number,  there 
are  comparatively  few  which  possess 
much  interest  for  the  stranger.  In 
the  following  descriptions  are  included 
all  those  which  are  in  any  way  re- 
markable for  their  architecture,  the 
works  of  art  they  contain,  or  their 
history.  In  visiting  the  churches  the 
usual  fee  to  the  sacristan  who  shows  the 
pictures,  &c.,  is  1  franc  for  a  party ; 
one-half  is  amply  sufficient  for  a  sbgle 
visitor.  The  churches,  except  the 
principal  basilicas,  which  are  open  all 
day,  are  generally  closed  from  12  to  3. 
Many  of  those  attached  to  monasteries 
and  convents  are  only  open  at  an  early 
hour,  and  some  only  on  the  festival  of 
the  patron  saint. 

S,  Agata  de'  Goti^  or  m  Subwra^  in 
the  Via  de*  Mazzarini,  and  on  the  E. 
declivity  of  the  Quirinal,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ricimer  the 
leader  of  the  Goths,  about  the  year  460. 
Polluted  by  the  Arians,  it  was  subse- 
quently abandoned,  but  re-established 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  dedi- 
cated it  to  its  present  patron  saint  io 
693.  No  part  of  the  ancient  edifice  , 
remains,  the  present  cb.  having  beca  ' 
restored,  as  we  see  it,  in  1633.  It  con-  | 
sists  of  a  nave  and  siisles  separated  by 
6  columns  of  grey  granite  on  each 
side,  with  Ionic  capitals,  from  some 
ancient  edifice.  The  only  objects  of  iute* 
rest  to  the  traveller  are  the  tomb  of  Las* 
carisand  the  monument  to  D.  0*Connell: 
the  former,  a  simple  sepulchral  slab,  i) 
between  the  two  columns  on  the  right 
of  the  principal  entrance ;  the  latter 
against  the  wall  in  the  1.  aisle.  Juhn 
Lascaris  was  one  of  the  Greek  refugees 
who  fled  their  country  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  the  most 
efficient  introducers  of  Greek  literatuw 
into  western  Europe.  The  inscriptioo, 
written  by  himself  in  Greek,  is  to 
the  following  effect:—"  Lascaris  lies 
here  in  a  foreign  grave ;  but,  <)■ 
stranger,  he  does  not  feel  unco':.- 
fortable  on  that  account — he  ratlief 
rejoices ;  yet  is  not  without  a  pang,  aij 
a  Grecian,  that  his  fatherland  canuoti 
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afford  himan  emancipated  sod  of  earth." 
The  monument  -whicn  contains  the  heart 
of  O'Comiell,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  this  ch.,  will  prove  more  interest- 
ing to  the  British  visitor.  It  was 
raued  at  the  expense  of  Charles 
Bianconi,  of  Irish  car  notability, 
styled  in  the  dedicatory  inscription 
the  "faithful  friend  of  the  immortal 
Liberator."  The  bas-reliefs  on  it,  as 
well  as  the  whole  monument,  exe- 
cuted by  Benzcni  in  1856,  are  in  a  very 
mediocre  style  of  sculpture.  The  re- 
presentation of  O'Connell  refusing  to 
sign  the  Declaration  at  the  Bar  of  the 
Home  of  Commons  in  1829  is  a  poor  pro- 
duction, both  as  to  subject  and  design  ; 
the  inscription  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  Tanity  and  misrepresentation.  In 
the  opposite  aisle  is  a  good  monument 
to  Cardinal  Mario  y  Catalan,  in  the 
cinquecento  style.  The  ch.  of  S.  Agata 
is  attached  to  a  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Irish  priests,  of  whom  there 
are  about  50  at  present  on  the  establish- 
ment. 

S.Agnese,  m  the  Piazza  NavonOj  built  on 
the  spot  where  St.  Agnes  is  said  to  have 
been  publicly  exposed  after  her  tortui-e, 
and  to  have  struck  with  blindness  the 
first  person  who  saw  her  degradation. 
This  is  one  of  the  good  examples  of 
a  ch.  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross. 
It  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1642  by  the 
princes  of  the  Pamfili  family,  from  the 
designs  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
The  fa^de  and  the  cupola  are  by  Bor- 
romini.  The  interior  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  ornaments,  and  has  8  fine  columns 
of  red  Cotanella  marble.  The  vesti- 
hnle  and  3  splendid  chapels  form  the 
arms  of  the  Greek  cross;  they  are 
decorated  with  statues  and  large  alto- 
reliefs.  Among  the  sculptures  most 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  St.  Sebas- 
tian, in  the  chapel  on  the  I.,  an  antique 
statne  altered  by  Paolo  Campi ;  the  St. 
Agnes,  in  the  opposite  one,  by  £rcoie 
Farata :  commencing  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Death  of  St.  Alexis,  by  Fr.  Sossi;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Emerentiana,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  by  Ercole  Fer^ 
rata ;  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  over  the 
Mgh  altar  itself,  is  by  Dotn.  Guidi;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Cscilia,  in  the  chapel 


on  the  1.,  by  J.  Paggi;  and  on  the  1.  of 
the  entrance  St.  Eustachius  amidst  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  Amphitheatre,  by 
Ercole  Ferrata  and  Caffa.  The  cupola 
was  painted  by  Ciro  Ferri  and  his 
pupil  Corbellinij  the  lunettes  by  Ba- 
cicdio.  The  monument  of  Innocent  X., 
over  the  entrance,  is  by  Maini.  In  the 
subterranean  chapel  the  bas-relief  over 
the  altar,  which  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  the  very  spot  of  the  Circus  where 
St.  Agnes  was  martyrized,  represent- 
ing her  miraculously  covered  with 
hair,  is  by  Algardi,  This  handsome 
ch.  has  been  recently  restored  by  the 
present  Prince  Doria  Pamfili,  the  head 
of  the  family,  who  have  their  burying- 
place  in  the  vaults  beneath.  In  a 
recess  behind  the  high  altar,  entered 
f^om  near  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Cecilia, 
has  been  lately  erected  the  sepulchral 
chapel  of  the  late  Princess  Mary  Talbot 
Doria,  our  countrywoman  (died  in 
1857).  who  for  so  many  years  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
aristocratic  circle  in  her  adopted 
country;  a  handsome  monument  is 
now  in  progress  to  receive  her  remains, 
by  Tenerani.  Attached  to  this  ch.  are 
the  Pamfili  College  and  the  palace 
erected  by  Innocent  X.  for  his  family 
(see  p.  297). 

S,  Agnese  fnori  le  Mitra,  a  small  basi- 
lica about  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia, 
one  of  the  very  few  churches  which 
has  preserved  its  ancient  form  and 
arrangement  with  little  change,  and 
in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Christian  edifices  in  or  about 
Rome.  It  was  founded  in  324  by  Con- 
stantine,  at  the  request  of  his  sister 
Constantia,  on  the  spot  where  the 
remains  of  St.  Agnes  were  discovered. 
It  was  enlarged  by  Pope  Symmachus 
in  its  present  form  (498-574).  The 
ch.  being  below  the  level  of  the  soil, 
we  descend  into  it  by  a  long  flight  of 
marble  stairs  (1),  whose  walls  are 
covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
chiefly  of  the  early  Christians,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  these  in- 
scriptions are  interesting,  as  giving  their 
dates,  by  having  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  period  upon  them ;  others, 
although  written  in  the  Greek  cha- 
racter, express  Latin    words.      One 
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Section  and  Plan  of  8.  Agneoe.* 

Stain  leading  to  the  ch.  2.  Entrance  fVom  the  primitive  atrium.  3/3.  Vestibale.  4.  Stain 
leading  to  gallery.  6.  Nave.  6.  Confessional.  1.  Episcopal  throne.  8.  Hidi  altar.  9. 
Chapel  of  S.Jerome.  10.  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  11.  Tribune.  12.  Sacriatj.  13.  Lower  raiif» 
of  columns.    14.  Upper  ditto.    15.  Wall  supporting  roof. 


of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  lar^ 
slab,  covered  with  an  inscription  in 
verse,  in  honour  of  St  Agnes,  by 
Pope  St.  Damasus  (in  366-385) ;  the 
letters  are  in  the  ordinary  beantifbl 
form  used    in  all  such  memorials  of 


*  The  basilica  of  S.  Agneae  being  the  most 
nnaltered  of  the  early  Roman  churches,  we  have 
annexed  a  ground  plan  and  elevation  of  it  on 
the  game  scale.  It  Is  the  best  existing  specimen 
at  Rome  of  the  smaller  basilicas,  without  tran- 
septs, and  with  an  upper  gallery. 


that  pontiff.  Entering  the  ch.  from 
here,  the  interior  presents  some  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  unaltered 
basilica;  it  consists  of  a  nave  (5) 
separated  from  the  2  side  aisles  by  IC 
ancient  columns  (13),  10  of  which  are 
of  Serravezza  breccia,  4  of  the  rare  porta- 
santa,  and  2  of  pavonazzetto,  with  good 
Corinthian  and  composite  capitals  — 
some  of  them  curiously  fluted.  Above 
rises  a  second  range  (14)  of  colamnsof 
the  same  material,  but  of  smaller  di* 
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menaou,  upon  which  rests  the  wall 
pieroed  with  windows  and  snpporting 
the  root  These  oolomns  enelose  the 
galleiy,  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  triforinm  of  onr  Gothic  churches, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pagan 
basilica,  as  described  by  Vitmvins,  and 
which,  in  the  early  Christian  ones,  was 
set  aside  for  females,  as  it  was  in 
the  Pagan  edifices:  this  eaUery  in 
Sta,  Agnese  surrounds  3  sides  of  the 
ch.  Between  the  windows  are  paint- 
ings of  virgin  martyrs.  Under  the 
high  altar  (8),  with  a  baldacchino 
sustained  by  4  tiorphyry  columns, 
is  the  confessional  (G)  of  St.  Agnes, 
where  her  remains  are  deposited.  Her 
statue  on  the  altar  is  composed  of  an 
aatiqne  torso  of  Oriental  alabaster,  with 
modem  head,  hands,  &c.,  in  bronze  gilt. 
The  vault  of  the  tribune  (1 1)  is  covered 
with  a  mosaic  representing  St.  Agnes 
between  popes  St.  Symachus  and  Ho- 
norius ;  very  interesting  in  the  history 
of  the  art,  and  of  the  time  of  the  latter 
pontiff  (aj).  630),  the  heads' of  the 
saints  restored  in  the  17th  centy.,  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin  verse.  The 
next  chapel  has  a  good  bas-relief  altar- 
piece  in  the  cinquecentu  style,  repre- 
senting St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen. 
The  small  chapel  at  the  extremity 
of  this  aisle  occupies  the  place  of  the 
ancient  sacristy,  and  the  modem  sa- 
cristy (12)  probably  that  of  the  ancient 
baptistery.  At  the  side  of  the  high 
altar  is  a  handsome  antique  candelabrum 
in  marble,  found  in  the  adloining 
catacombs.  This  ch.,  having  undergone 
a  thorough  repair  at  the  expense  of 
the  reigning  pope,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  boiutiful  about  Home :  the  hand- 
some roof  has  been  restored;  a  new 
marble  pavement  laid  down;  the  in- 
tervals of  the  lower  tier  of  aisles  de- 
corated with  mosaics,  and  portraits  of 
several  of  the  popes  most  connected 
with  the  basilica.  The  festival  of  St. 
Agnes,  on  the  21st  of  January,  and  at 
a  period  when  our  countrymen  visit 
Rome,  will  be  well  worth  attending. 
High  mass,  accompanied  by  excellent 
music,  is  celebrated  by  the  titular  car^ 
(linal  of  the  ch.  or  by  a  bishop,  and  is 
followed  by  a  curious  ceremony  a  little 
before  IS  o'clock,  the  blessing  of  two  | 


lambs,  which  are  placed  upon  the  altar, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  garlands,  and 
are  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  nuns 
of  a  convent  in  Rome,  by  whom  they 
are  reared  for  their  wool,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  making  the  pialliums  distri- 
buted by  the  pope  to  great  church 
dignitaries,  and  their  mutton  eaten. 
Opening  into  the  court  of  the  con- 
vent is  the  newly-erected  hall,  on  the 
site  of  an  older  one,  where  Pius  IX.  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  falling  of  the 
floor,  surrounded  by  several  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  in  1854;  a 
large  fresco  on  the  wall  represents  the 
scene  of  confusion,  in  which  the  pope, 
cardinals,  church  dignitaries,  and  mili- 
tary ofllcers  are  seen  precipitated  pele- 
mele  into  the  cellar.  This  precious 
daub,  bearing  the  name  of  Tajetti,  does 
little  credit  to  the  modem  Roman 
school  of  painting.  On  the  adjoining 
wall  are  two  marble  slabs  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  dignitaries  who 
were  present,  amongst  whom  are  not  a 
few  of  Hibernian  origin,  pupils  of  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda.  Adjoining 
this  ch.  is  that  of  Sta.  Costanza  (p.  155). 
S,  Agostino,  in  the  piazzetta  of  the  same 
name,  off  the  Via  delia  Scrofi^  which 
forms  the  S.  continuation  of  the  Via  di 
Ripetta,  built  in  1483  by  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville,  ambassador  of  France, 
from  the  designs  of  the  Florentine 
architect  Bacxio  Pintelli.  The  whole 
building  was  restored  in  the  last 
century  by  Vanvitelli  (1740),  and 
during  the  present  year  in  an  over- 
gorgeous  style  fur  an  Italian  Gothic 
edifice.  The  elegant  simple  front, 
which  remains  untouched,  is  of  tra- 
vertine:  the  cupola  was  the  first 
constructed  in  Rome.  The  interior 
retains  the  original  pointed  roof 
over  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts 
of  the  1 5th  century.  Five  piers  on 
each  side  are  covered  with  coloured 
marbles,  having  on  the  &ces  towards 
the  nave  alternately  half-engaged  Co- 
rinthian columns  and  figures  of  the 
prophets,  the  modem  subjects  above 
scriptural  histories,  and  subjects  rela- 
tive to  St.  Augustin  and  his  sister  Sta. 
Monica.  One  of  the  great  objects  of 
interest  in  this  ch.  is  the  fresco  by 
Raphael  on  the  third  pilaster  on  the  \ 
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of  the  nave :  it  represents  the  prophet 
Isaiah  and  2  angels  holding  a  tablet. 
According  to  Vasari,  Raphael  painted 
this  fresco  after  he  had  seen  the  pro- 
phets of  Michel  Angelo  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel.  The  fresco  was  injured  in  the 
time  of  Paul  IV.  by  attempts  to  clean 
it,  and  was  restored  by  Daniele  da 
Volterra.  The  painting  of  the  Madon- 
na della  Rosa,  so  called  firom  the  wreaths 
of  roses  held  by  the  angels  above,  in 
*  the  2nd  chapel  on  rt.,  is  a  copy  of  the 
lost  picture  by  Raphael,  formerly  in 
the  ch.  at  Loreto.  In  the  chapel  of  St. 
Augustin,  in  the  rt.  transept,  is  a  good 
picture  of  the  saint  by  Guerdno.  The 
marble  group  of  St-Thomas  of  Villano- 
va,  in  the  1.  transept,  is  b^  Eroole  Ferrata. 
The  fine  one  of  the  Virgin  and  the  infant ! 
Saviour,  near  the  entrance  to  the  ch.,  is  a  | 
remarkable  work  ofJacopo  da  Sansovmo^ 
and  is  held  in  great  veneration,  and 
covered  with  rich  offerings  of  devotees. 
The  hi^h  altar  and  its  2  angels  are  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini.  The  Madonna 
over  it  is  a  Greek  painting  brought 
from  Constantinople.  There  are  few 
works  of  art  of  transcendant  merit  in 
this  ch.,  except  those  already  men- 
tioned :  the  Madonna  di  I^reto  in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  1.  is  by  M,  A.  di 
Caravaggio,  and  the  group  in  marble 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anne  in  the  2nd 
by  Andrea  da  Sanaovmo,  The  punting 
of  St.  ApoUouia,  in  the  4th  on  1.,  is  at- 
tributed to  Daniele  da  Volterra .  There 
are  several  sepulchral  monuments  of 
members  of  the  Augustinian  order, 
amongst  others,  of  Panvinius  the  anti- 
quarian, and  Card.  Norrls  (ob.  1704). 

In  the  adjoining  convent,  a  fine 
building  designed  by  Vanvitelli,  is 
the  Biblioteca  Angelica^  so  called  from 
Cardinal  Angelo  Rocca,  who  founded  it 
in  1605.  It  is  the  third  library  in  Rome 
in  importance,  containing  nearly  90,000 
printed  books,  6000  pamphlets,  and 
2950  MSS.  In  this  number  are  com- 
prised many  valuable  works  from  the 
collections  of  Holstenius,  presented  by 
Card.  Barberini  and  Card.  Noris.  It 
contains  some  valuable  cinquecento 
editions,  some  inedited  Chinese  and 
Coptic  MSS.,  a  Syriac  Gospel  of  the 
7  th  century,  a  Dante  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury with  miniatures,  and  an  edition 


of  Walton's  Polyglot,  with  the  preface 
acknowledging  the  encouragement  of 
Cromwell,  the  "  Serenissimus  Prin- 
ceps,"  which  was  afterwards  altered  to 
suit  the  dedication  to  Charles  II.  The 
library  is  open  daily,  except  on  holi- 
days, from  8  A.!!,  until  noon. 

S»  Alessio^  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Annilustmm, 
where  Plutarch  telli  us  that  Tatius  was 
interred.  It  was  originally  dedicated 
to  St.  Boniface,  the  first  ch.  being 
built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Ea- 
phemianus,  the  father  of  St,  Alexius, 
in  the  9th  century.  In  a  recess  from 
the  passage  leaddng  to  the  Sacristy 
there  is  a  good  recumbent  statue  of 
Card.  GiUdo  di  Bagno,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Urban  VIII  (1641).  by  C 
Murena.  It  had  a  narrow  escape  in 
1849,  during  the  French  bombardment, 
a  shot  having  broken  through  the  mo- 
saic roof  over  it,  and  fallen  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  statue.  In  the  choir 
are  two  handsome  columns  in  mosaic 
on  each  side  of  the  episcopal  chair; 
they  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  series 
of  19  once  here.  Amongst  some  inscrip- 
tions, formerly  in  the  ch.,  but  now  re- 
moved into  the  cloister  of  the  adjoining 
convent,  is  a  curious  one  to  a  member 
of  the  Massimo  family,  showing  that  it 
existed  in  the  11th  century  (1011). 
The  campanile,  much  older  than  the 
ch.,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  bell- 
towers  of  the  I2th  and  13th  centuries. 
The  ch.  of  St.  Alessio  is  attached  to  a 
convent  of  the  Somaschi  fathers,  and  i& 
seldom  open  except  at  an  early  hour. 

8.  Anastasiay  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, towards  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of 
a  very  ancient  foundation  of  the  4;h 
cent:  it  gives  a  title  to  a  cardiual 
priest.  It  is  built  over  some  larp; 
Roman  chambers  and  reservoin,  which 
were  probably  connected  with  tiij 
neighbouring  Circus  Maximos,  acti 
which  from  the  marks  on  the  bricks 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines : 
near  here  stood  in  the  earliest  times 
the  House  of  Evander  and  the  An. 
Maxima  of  Hercules.  The  present  ch^ 
erected  in  1636,  on  the  site  of  one 
of  the  lOth  centy.,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  7  fluted  Ionic  columns  of  Pavon- 
a^setto  marble,  supposed  tp  have  be- 
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longed  to  the  Temple  of  Neptune  on  the 
Palatine,  which,  as  well  as  others  of  grey 
granite,  are  built  against  the  pilasters 
of  the  naye.  Beneath  the  high  altar 
is  a  recumbent  statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  by  Krcole  FerrxUa,  in  the  ex- 
aggerated style  of  the  school  of  Ber- 
nini, The  celebrated  scholar  Card.  Mai, 
who  was  titular  of  this  ch.,  is  buried  in 
the  1.  transept,  where  a  monument,  at 
bis  own  expense,  by  the  sculptor  Ben- 
zoni,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  ; 
the  inscription  on  it  in  Latin  verses  is 
from  the  GEirdinars  pen ;  in  digging  the 
foundations  for  which,  some  curious 
portions  of  the  Romulean  wall,  and  of 
a  tower  supposed  to  belong  to  one  of 
the  ancient  gates  leading  to  the  Pala- 
tine, were  discovered.  This  ch.  is  sel- 
dom open  except  on  Sundays^  and  then 
at  an  early  hour. 

S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  behind  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda,  and  which  be- 
longed to  the  Scottish  Catholics  before 
the  Reformation,  was  restored  at  the 
end  of  the  1 6th  cent. from  the  designs  of 
Guerra,  except  the  cupola  and  steeple, 
which  are  by  Borromini.  The  front  is 
by  Valadier  (1825),  and  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Consalvi.  The  2 
augels  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar 
are  by  Bernini ;  being  found  too  small 
to  stand  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Augelo, 
for  which  they  were  intended,  they 
were  presented  to  this  ch.  by  the 
sculptoi^s  descendants.  The  statue  of 
St.  Anna,  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
that  saint,  is  by  Pacetti,  In  this  ch. 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Prussian  sculptor 
Rudolph  Schadow,  by  his  countryman 
Wolf;  of  Angelica  Kaufimann;  of 
George  Zoega,  the  learned  Danish 
antiquaiT,  and  well-known  author  of 
the  work  on  the  Obelisks;  and  in 
the  3rd  chapel  on  rt.,  of  Miss  Fal- 
conet a  young  English  lady,  with  a 
beautiful  recumbent  figure,  by  the 
talented  American  artist,  Miss  Hos- 
mer.  In  the  second  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  a  modem  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Cades,  and  2  others  on 
the  side  wall  representing  her  mira- 
culous salutation,  in  1842,  to  a  French 
Jew  named  Ratisbonne,  who  was  wan- 
dering about  the  church,  and  which 


was  followed  by  his  conversion  to 
Christianity — an  event  which  created 
a  good  deal  of  sensation  in  Rome  at 
the  time.  This  chi  is  remarkable  for 
the  ceremony  of  the  Tre  Ore,  or  3  hours 
of  Christ's  agony  on  the  cross,  and 
the  Sette  Dohri  of  the  Virgin,  which 
takes  place  on  Good  Friday,  from  12 
to  3  P.M.  Sermons  in  English  are  often 
preached  here  during  Lent,  it  being 
the  parish  ch.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  adjoining  streets — the  principal 
resort  of  our  countrymen  at  Rome. 

S.  Andrea  al  Quirtnaie,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Quattro  Fontane 
to  the  Piazza  of  the  Quirinal,  an 
elegant  little  ch.,  built  by  prince  Ca- 
millo  Pamfili,  nephew  of  Innocent  X., 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini;  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  the  Noviciate 
of  the  Jesuits.  It  has  a  Corinthian 
fa9ade,  and  a  semicircular  portico  with 
Ionic  columns.  The  interior  is  oval, 
and  richly  decorated.  In  the  chapel 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  first  on  the 
rt.,  are  3  paintings  by  Bacicdo ;  they  re- 
present St.  Francis  Xavier  baptizing  a 
queen  in  India,  and  the  death  of  the 
saint  in  the  desert  island  of  Sancian  in 
China.  The  chapel  of  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka,  second  on  1.,  has  an  altarpiece 
representing  the  patron  saint  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin,  by  Carlo  Maratta ; 
the  other  paintings  are  by  Odazzi  and 
Mazzantij  pupils  of  Baciccio.  Under 
the  altar  the  body  of  St.  Stanislaus 
is  preserved  in  an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli. 
In  the  recess  between  this  chapel  and 
the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.,  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
abdicated  in  1802,  and  became  a 
Jesuit  in  the  adjoining  convent, 
where  he  died  in  1819,  by  Festa, 
a  Piedmontese  sculptor.  The  paint- 
ing at  the  high  altar,  represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew, 
is  by  Borgognone'j  on  each  side  are 
fine  columns  of  Cotanella  marble.  In 
the  convent  is  shown  the  chamber  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  converted  into  a  chapel  by 
Chiari.  It  contains  a  singular  statue 
of  the  dying  saint,  by  Le  Oros:  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet  are  of  white, 
the  robes  of  black,  and  the  couch  is 
of  yellow  marble.    It  was  near  this 
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church,  probably  in  the  gardens  be- 
hind, extending  to  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal,  that 
stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Quiri- 
nns,  erected  by  Romulus. 

S.  Andrea  delU  Valh,  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  more  modern  church 
architecture  in  Rome.  It  was  built  in 
1591,  from  the  designs  of  Olivieri, 
and  finished  by  Carlo  Mademo.  The 
faQade  is  by  Carlo  Rainaldi ;  between 
its  coupled  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
and  composite  orders  are  niches  con- 
taining  statues  by  Domenico  Quidi, 
Ercole  Ferrata,  and  Fancelli,  The 
interior  is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes. 
The  cupola,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Rome,  was  painted  by  Lcmfranco, 
and  is  one  of  nis  most  suecessfiil 
works.  He  devoted  4  years  to  its 
execution,  after  a  long  study  of  Cor- 
reggio's  cupola  at  Parma.  The  glory 
which  he  painted  on  the  centre  of 
the  lantern  was  considered  to  form  an 
epoch  in  art.  At  the  4  angles  are  the 
Evangelists  XsjDomenichino ;  the  subject 
on  the  vault  of  the  tribune  above 
the  cornice  are  also  by  Domenichino ; 
the  finest  portions  being  the  Flagellar 
tion  of  St.  Andrew  on  1.,  his  bein^^  led  to 
the  cross  on  rt.,  and  his  glorification,  in 
the  semicircular  space  above.  The 
latter  is  most  remarkable  for  its 
clear  and  powerful  colouring.  Of  the 
evangelists,  the  St.  John  is  an  admi- 
rable figure,  powerfully  coloured  and 
beautiful  in  expression.  Amidst  the 
outcry  against  these  frescoes,  Domeni- 
chino is  said  to  have  visited  them  some 
time  after  their  execution,  and  to  have 
said,  '^Non  mi  pare  d'esser  tanto 
cattivo."  Lanzi,  speaking  of  the 
evangelists,  says  that,  "  after  a  hun- 
dred similar  performances,  they  are 
still  looked  up  to  as  models  of  art." 
On  the  walls  of  the  choir  are  3  large 
frescoes  representing  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  U  Calabrese,  In  the 
Strozzi  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  rt., 
erected  from  the  designs  of  M.  Angela, 
is  a  bronze  Pieta,  copied  from  that  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  of  the  Elias  and  Rachel 
which  stand  beside  the  Moses  at  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli.  In  the  rt.  transept 
is  a  picture  of  S.  Andrea  di  Avellino, 
by  Lanfranco,    On   each  side  of  the 


nave  are  the  sepulchral  monumentB  of 
Pius  II.  and  Pius  III.,  by  Paolo  Bomano 
and  Pasqumo  of  Montepulciano ;  they 
formerly  stood  in  the  old  basilica  of 
St.  Peter's,  ftvm  which  they  were  re- 
moved on  its  beinff  puUed  down.  The 
St.  Sebastian  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1. 
is  by  QiowxMii  de'  Vecchi,  In  the 
Rucellai  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  U 
is  the  tomb  of  Giovanni  della  C^sa, 
the  learned  archbishop  of  Benevento, 
who  died  in  1556.  He  was  the  bio- 
grapher of  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  the 
author  of  the  Galateo,  or  Art  of 
Living  in  the  World.  Another  tomb 
of  some  interest  is  that  of  Cardinal 
GoKzadino,  nephew  of  Gregory  XV. 
The  Barberini  chapel,  1st  on  1.^  con- 
tains an  Assumption  by  Domenioo  Pn^- 
signani ;  and  4  statues,  of  which  S, 
Martha  is  by  Francesco  Mochi,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  by  Btumvicmo,  the  Bap- 
tist by  Pieiro  Bernini,  and  the  Magdalen 
bv  Cristoforo  Santi,  The  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany    is    celebrated    with    great 

f^omp  here,  and  sermons  in  different 
angnages  preached  during  its  Octave. 
This  ch.  IS  supposed  to  oocopy  the 
site  of  the  Curia  of  Pompey,  and  vety 
near  to  where  Cessar  fell.  Close  by  is 
the  Palazzo  Valle,  belonging  to  a  fismily 
that  has  given  its  name  to  the  adjoin- 
ing quarter, the  paternal  house  of  Pietro 
della  Valle,  the  celebrated  traveller  of 
the  14th  century. 

S.  Andrea  dei  Scozzesi,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Piazza  Barberini  to 
the  Quirinal,  is  chiefiy  interesting  to 
our  northern  fellow-countrymen  &om 
being  the  last  resting-place  of  many 
Scottish  families  who  died  at  Rome; 
it  dates  from  1649,  when  it  was  erected 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Huntley  and 
Count  Lieslie.  The  large  pictare-of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  over  the 
high  altar,  is  by  Oavin  Hamilton ;  the 
2  oblong  ones,  of  ^Ufferent  saints,  bj 
Jamieson,  a  Scottish  artist,  the  fellow 
pupil  of  Vandyke,  and  in  the  style  of 
the  latter.  This  ch.  is  annexed  to  a 
College  for  the  Education  of  Roman 
Catholic  Priests  natives  of  Scotland, 
which  is  now  in  progress  of  being 
much  enlarged  and  rebuilt,  from  do- 
nations chicly  of  our  northern  fellow 
countrymen. 
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S.  Angela  m  Feacheria,  close  to  the  Por- 
tico of  Octayia,  supposed  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Jdoo,  noticed  under  the  head  of  Anti- 
equities  in  our  description  of  that  por- 
tico ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Cola 
di  Rienxo.  It  was  upon  the  walls  of 
this  ch.  that  he  exlubited  the  alle- 
gorical picture  of  Rome,  which  first 
roused  the  people  against  the  nobles. 
It  was  here  idso  that  he  assembled  the 
citizens  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  meet 
at  midnight  on  the  20th  May,  1347,  in 
order  to  establish  the  '*  good  estate." 
After  passing  the  night  in  religious 
obsenrances,  Cola  marched  out  of  the 
ch.  in  armour,  but  with  his  head  un- 
coTcred,  attended  by  the  papal  vicar 
and  numerous  followers  bearing  alle- 
gorical standards  of  Peace,  Liberty, 
and  Justice.  He  proceeded  in  this 
way  to  the  Capitol,  and  there,  standing 
before  the  lion  of  basalt,  called  on  the 
people  to  ratify  the  articles  of  the 
Good  Estate.  This  memorable  scene 
terminated  by  the  elevation  of  Cola  to 
power  as  the  Tribune  and  Liberator 
of  Rome.  Thia  ch.  is  now  undergoing 
an  almost  entire  reconstruction  (Mar. 
1866).  The  Jews,  whose  Ghetto  is 
close  by,  are  compelled  to  pay  an 
annual  tax  to  this  ch.,  as  well  as  to 
the  neighbouring  Casadei  Neofiti,  or 
House  of  the  Converts  to  Christianity, 
from  amongst  their  eo-religionists. 

S.  Antonio  Abate,  near  Santa  Maria 
Maggione,  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Diana;  the  only 
part  remaining  of  the  edifice  rebuilt 
in  1461  is  the  handsome  Lombard  porch 
which  led  formerly  into  the  Hospital, 
and  now  forms  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  ch.  In  the  chapel  of  the  saint,  on 
the  rt  <m  entering,  are  two  curious 
specimens  of  coloured  mosaic  repre- 
senting ti^rs  tearing  young  bulls. 
The  walls  in  the  interior,  which  was 
restored  in  the  last  century,  are  covered 
with  frescoes  representing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  the  saint,  painted  by  Gio- 
tnnai  delta  Marca,  in  most  of  which 
the  Devil  plays  a  conspicuous  part; 
tb(ne  of  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the 
patron  saint  are  by  Fomarancio,  On  the 
feast  of  St.  Anthony  (January  17th) 


and  during  the  whole  of  the  following 
week  the  ch.  is  much  resorted  to  by 
the  peasantry  to  have  their  domes- 
tic animals  blessed  and  sprinkled  with 
holy  water.  On  the  24tn,  or  octave, 
all  the  postmasters  about  Rome  used  to 
send  their  horses  mounted  by  their 
postilions  in  their  smartest  liveries  for 
the  same  purpose.  Those  of  the  pope, 
of  the  Church  dignitaries,  and  Roman 
princes,  are  brought  between  12  and 
1  o'clock,  decorated  in  their  richest 
trappings.  The  ceremony  was  for- 
merly an  interesting  one,  and  enabled 
the  visitor  to  see  the  finest  studs  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  but  of  late  years 
the  great  families  have  ceased  to  send 
their  horses  to  be  blessed.  The  ancient 
ch.  of  S.  Andrea  in  Barbara,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  Basilica  Sicini- 
ana  in  the  rear  of  this  ch.,  and  which 
existed  until  the  17th  centy.,  has  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

Sani^  Antonio  dei  JPortogvesif  near  the 
Via  della  Scrofa,  the  national  ch.  of  the 
Portuguese,  is  a  handsome  edifice  in- 
ternally, of  the  17th  century,  its  walls 
being  richly  decorated  with  various 
kinds  of  coloured  marbles  and  Sicilian 
jasper;  none  of  the  paintings  are  of 
any  great  merit ;  it  contains  numerous 
tombs  of  Portuguese  who  have  died  at 
Rome. 

S,  ApoUinaref  in  the  square  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos* 
tino,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
converted  into  a  Christian  ch.  by  St. 
Silvester.  The  present  edifice  dates 
from  the  time  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and 
consists  of  a  large  vestibule,  and  an 
undivided  nave;  the  choir  and  high 
altar  were  erected  by  the  architect 
Fuga  at  his  own  expense.  In  the 
vestibule  at  the  altar  on  the  1.  is  a 
painting  of  the  Umbrian  school  of  the 
16th  century,  representing  the  Madonna 
with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Ferugino,  The  adjoining 
extensive  convent,  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Jesuits,  is  now  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Rome. 
This  ch.  is  celebrated  for  its  collection 
of  sacred  relics. 

SS.  ApostoUy  in  the  piazza  of  the  same 
name  behind  the  Corso,  founded  by 
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Pelagius  I,  in  the  6th  century,  rebuilt 
by  Martin  V.  about  1420;  it  is  known 
amongst  early  writers  as  the  Basilica 
Constantiniaim.  The  tribune  was  added 
by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  portico  by 
Julius  II.  when  Cardinal  della  Rovere. 
The  interior  was  restored  by  Francesco 
Fontana.  Under  the  portico  in  front  of 
the  church  is  an  antique  bas-relief  of  an 
eagle  standing  in  a  crown  of  oak  leaves, 
much  admired  as  a  specimen  of  ancient 
decorative  art.  At  the  opposite  end  is 
the  simple  monument  erected  by  Canovn 
to  his  early  friend  and  countryman 
Volpato,  the  celebrated  engraver:  it 
represents  in  bas-relief  a  figure  of 
Friendship  weeping  before  the  bust  of 
the  deceased.  The  interior  of  the  ch. 
is  remarkable  for  another  fine  work 
of  Canova,  the  monument  to  Clement 
XIV..  placed  over  the  door  in  the 
1.  aisle  which  leads  into  the  sacristy. 
By  the  inscription  on  that  to  Volpato 
we  are  told  that  the  monument  was 
executed  by  Canova  in  his  25th 
year,  and  we  may  therefore  regard 
It  as  one  of  the  first  successful  eferts 
of  the  new  school  of  sculpture.  It 
consists  of  a  sitting  statue  of  the 
Pope,  and  2  figures  representing  Tem- 
perance and  Meekness,  and  was  raised 
to  his  patron  at  the  expense  of  Carlo 
Giorgi,  who  had  received  many  fa- 
vours from  Clement  XIV.,  and  who 
commissioned  his  friend  Volpato  to 
employ  Canova.  The  remains  of  the 
pontifl;'  are  laid  in  the  cloisters.  A 
Latin  inscription,  placed  on  one  of 
the  pilasters  m  the  rt.  aisle,  marks  the 
spot  where  the  preecordia  of  Maria  Cle- 
mentina, wife  of  the  first  Pretender,  are 
deposited :  her  monument  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  in  St.  Peter's.  The  paint- 
ings in  this  ch.  are  not  remarkable :  the 
picture  over  the  high  altar,  represent- 
ing the  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
Philip  and  James,  to  whom  this  church 
was  originally  dedicated,  and  whose 
remains  are  beneath  the  high  altar, 
is  by  Domcnico  Muratori:  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  altarpieces  in  Rome ;  and 
is  painted  on  the  wall.  The  Triumph 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  on  the  vault 
over  the  nave  is  by  Baciccio,  The  St. 
Anthony,  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint, 
by  Benedetto   Luti,  is   mentioned    by 


Lanzi  as  one  of  his  mo^t  esteemed 
works.  A  highly-decorated  chapel,  2iMi 
on  rt,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  with  a  Urge 
modern  painting  by  Cbghetti,  has  been 
erected  at  an  expense  of  20,000  scudi, 
bequeathed  by  a  banker  named  Chia- 
veri.  In  the  choir  is  a  good  sepul- 
chral monument  of  the  1 5th  centiry, 
raised  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  kinsiDan 
Pietro  Riario;  and  opposite  to  it 
those  of  Garundo  Anseduno  in  the 
same  style,  and  of  Cardinal  Raphael 
Riario,  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo.  The  festival  of  St.  Bonaven- 
tura  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.  on  the 
)4th  July,  in  the  presence  of  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals.  The  adjoining  cor- 
vent  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Friars,  or  Minor  Conven- 
tuals, of  which  Sixtus  IV.  and  Cle- 
ment XIV.  were  members ;  in  it 
were  written  the  celebrated  letters 
of  the  latter  which  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  last  century.  In  the  clois- 
ters of  the  convent  are  several  monu- 
ments, removed  for  the  most  part  fitrni 
the  older  chnrch,  amongst  which  are 
worthy  of  notice  two  to  the  memorr 
of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  the  eminent 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  introduction  of 
Greek  literature  into  Western  Europe 
since  the  revival :  born  at  Trebizond, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Romas 
church,  and  became  bishop  of  Tns- 
culum  in  1466;  he  rused,  during  his 
lifetime,  one  of  these  memorials,  with 
a  Greek  and  Latin  inscription  from  his 
own  pen ;  the  other  was  placed  in  the 
church,  after  his  death  at  Ravenna,  is 
1472,  by  the  monks,  when  his  remaioi 
were  brought  here  ;  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  very  characteristic  portrait  of  the 
deceased  in  relief.  The  cenotaph  to 
Michel  Angelo,  who  died  in  this  parish 
in  March  1614,  and  who  witt  borie^i 
here  before  his  remains  were  remored 
clandestinely  {clani'jf  as  stated  on  the 
modern  inscription  above,  to  Florence, 
where  they  were  laid  in  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Croce,  has  upon  it  a  recumbent 
figure  of  the  old  man,  with  his  rm 
striking  likeness.  In  a  recess,  formerly 
the  door  leading  from  the  cloister  into 
the  ch.;  has  been  placed  a  memorial 
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over  the  grave  of  Clement  XIV.,  whose 
remains  were  removed  here  from  St. 
Peter's  in  1802.  On  the  side  wall  is 
one  of  the  memorials  to  Bessarion, 
surmounted  by  his  bust  in  relief ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  outer  cloister  is  a 
large  ancient  marble  vase,  supposed 
to  be  the  Canthfirus,  or  vessel  used  for 
ablutions,  which  stood  in  the  atrium  of 
the  primitive  basilica.  Attached  to  the 
convent  is  an  ecclesiastical  seminary 
founded  by  Sixtus  IV. 

Ara  Cceli:  see  Santa  Maria  diAracceli, 
near  the  Capitol  (p.  167). 

Sta,  Balbma,  a  very  ancient  ch.,  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  Gth  centy.,on  the 
Aveotine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica, 
with  3  wheel  windows  in  the  front ;  the 
interior  has  been  entirely  modernized, 
the  only  objects  worthy  of  notice  being 
the  tomb  of  Stefano  Sordi,  by  one  of 
the  Cosimatis,  adorned  with  mosaics 
and  having  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
deceased.  The  bas-relief  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ch.  was  brought  from 
an  altar  erected  by  Cardinal  Barbo  in 
the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
convent  of  Sta.  Balbina,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  mediisval  walls,  with  a 
tower  of  the  same^  period,  when  it 
served  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Roman 
barons,  has  been  lately  converted  into  a 
penitentiary  for  young  criminals.  The 
ch.  is  seldom  open  (on  the  2nd  Tuesday 
in  Lent,  and  on  March  31,  the  saint's 
anniversary);  its  principal  interest 
is  in  its  situation,  commanding  fine 
views  over  the  Caelian,  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Aventine,  the  ruins 
on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla. 

S.  Bcrtolommeo  in  Isoh,  in  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter,  or,  as  some  antiqua- 
ries will  have  it,  of  iEsculaplus.  The 
present  ch.,  as  we  read  on  an  inscription 
iu  hexameters  over  the  central  door, 
was  erected  in  1113  by  Paschal  II., 
to  receiye  the  bodies  of  certain  mar- 
tyrs ;  and  was  successively  restored  hj 
Gelasius  II.  and  Alexander  III. :  it 
was  nearly  ruined  during  the  frightfiil 
inundation  of  1557.  It  acquired  its 
present  form  in  the  reign  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Martino 
Longlii.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave 
[Rome.] 


and  2  aisles,  separated  by  14  ancient 
granite  columns  with  composite  capitals. 
The  urn  under  the  high  altar  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  red  porphyry,  containing 
the  relics  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  other 
saints;  before  it  is  a  puteal  or  mouthpiece 
of  a  well,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  12th 
century.  The  paintings  in  the  differ- 
ent chapels  are  chiefly  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  none  of  them  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  In  the  garden  of  the 
adjoining  Franciscan  convent  may  be 
seen  remains  of  the  substructions  which 
surrounded  the  island,  giving  to  it  the 
form  of  a  ship,  as  stated  in  our  chapter 
on  the  Antiquities  (p.  33). 

S,  Bernardo,  in  the  Piazza  de'  Ter- 
mini, a  circular  building  of  consider- 
able interest  as  one  of  the  halls 
which  stood  at  the  angles  of  the 
outer  circuit  of  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. It  has  been  preserved  entire 
by  the  pious  care  of  Caterina  Sforza, 
countess  of  Santa  Flora,  who  in  1598 
converted  it  into  a  ch.  dedicated  to  St. 
Bernard,  and  presented  it  to  the  Cister- 
cian monastery  which  she  founded 
and  endowed.  The  ch.  haa  been 
lately  restored ;  and  the  rents  which 
menaced  ruin  to  the  beautiful  roof,  with 
its  sunk  square  panels,  repaired.  There 
are  several  iu6criptions  to  members  of 
the  Sforza  family  interred  here  ;  and  the 
slab  tomb  of  Cardinal  Passionei,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  A 
good  monument  to  the  sculptor  Finelli, 
who  died  in  1853,  by  Riualdi,  has  been 
placed  in  this  ch. 

S.  Bibiana,  not  far  from  the  Porta  di 
San- Lorenzo,  founded  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the 
saint,  near  the  Licinian  Palace,  and 
entirely  remodelled  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  who  added 
the  fa9ade.  The  8  columns,  6  of  granite 
and  2  of  marble,  the  latter  with  spiral 
flutings  and  Corinthian  capitals,  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  aisles,  are 
antique.  On  the  walls  of  the  nave 
are  10  frescoes  of  events  in  the  life 
of  the  saint;  those  on  the  rt.  are  by 
Agostino  Ciampellij  the  opposite  ones 
by  Fieiro  da  Cortona.  The  statue  of  S. 
Bibiana  at  the  high  altar  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Ber- 
nini. It  is  graceful  in  style,  and  forms  a 
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contrast  to  the  fantastic  taste  which 
characterises  his  later  works.  Beneath 
the  altar  is  a  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  Oriental  alabaster  17  feet  in  cir- 
cumference; it  contains  the  remains 
of  Bibiana  and  of  2  other  saints.  Near 
the  door,  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage,  is 
the  stomp  of  a  colunm,  to  which  Sta. 
Bibiana  is  said  to  have  been  tied  when 
she  suffered  martyrdom.  This  ch.  is 
rarely  open,  except  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  patron  (Dec.  2nd,  the  St. 
Swithin's  day  of  the  Romans,  who 
have  a  saying,  that  if  it  rains  on  that 
day  it  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the 
next  forty)  and  on  the  4th  Friday  in 
Lent. 

The  Cappvccmi,  or  S,  Maria  delta  Con- 
cezione,  in  the  Piazza  Barberini,  built 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  a 
member  of  the  Capuchin  order,  brother 
of  Urban  VIII. .  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  picture  of  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael by  Outdo  (in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.),  classed  b^  Lanzi  among 
his  best  works  in  his  softer  man- 
ner. Forsyth  calls  it  the  Catholic 
Apollo„  "Like  the  Belvedere  god," 
he  says,  "  the  archangel  breathes  that 
dignified  vengeance  which  animates 
without  distorting;  while  the  very 
devil  derives  importance  from  his 
august  adversary,  and  escapes  the 
laugh  which  his  figure  usually  pro- 
vokes." The  Lucifer  is  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  Cardinal  Pamfili,  after- 
wards Innocent  X.,  who  had  dis- 
pleased Guido  by  his  criticisms.  The 
common  story  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
portrait  of  Urban  VIII.;  but  the 
fact  that  the  picture  was  painted  for 
Cardinal  Barberini,  the  pope's  bro- 
ther, must  throw  discredit  on  the 
statement,  even  if  it  were  not  esta- 
blished that  the  satire  was  directed 
against  his  predecessor,  Innocent  X. 
In  the  same  chapel  is  a  fi^e  picture,  by 
Qherardo  delta  Notte,  of  Chnst  tempted 
and  crowned  with  thorns.  &c.  Cardinal 
Barberini  is  buried  in  the  ch.  before 
the  high  altar ;  his  grave  is  marked  by 
the  simple  inscription  on  the  pave- 
ment. Hie  jacet  pulvis,  cinis,  et  nihil. 
On  the  wall  above  the  entrance  door 
is  the  cartoon  hy  Francesco  Beretta^  re- 
presenting St.  Peter  walking  on  the 


waters,  used  in  restoring  thcNavicella 
which  Giotto  executed  in  mosaic,  now 
under  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's.  In 
the  chapel  opposite  to  Guido's  Arch- 
angel is  Uie  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona.  "  Whoever,"  says  Lana,  **  would 
know  to  what  lengths  he  carried  his 
style  in  his  altarpiece  should  examine 
the  Conversion  of  St  Paul  in  the  Ca- 
puchin ch.  at  Rome,  which,  though 
placed  opposite  to  the  St.  Michael  of 
Guido,  nevertheless  &ils  not  to  exdte 
the  admiration  of  such  professors  as 
are  willing  to  admit  various  styles  of 
beauty  in  art."  The  Ecstasy  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Domenichino,  in  tlie  third 
chapel  on  the  rt.,  was  painted  gratui- 
tously for  the  ch.  A  fresco  by  Dome- 
nichino, formerly  in  the  convent,  repre- 
senting the  death  of  St.  Francis,  has  been 
recently  placed  here.  The  Dead  Christ 
in  the  3rd  chapel  on  I.  is  by  his  pupil, 
Andrea  Camasaei,  On  the  l.-hand  side 
of  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  prince 
Alexander  Sobieski,  son  of  John  III., 
King  of  Poland:  he  died  in  Rome 
in  1714.  Under  the  ch.  are  4  low 
vaulted  chambers,  entered  from  the  con- 
vent, which  constitute  the  cemetery  of 
the  friars.  The  earth  was  originally 
brought  from  Jerusalem.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  bones  and  skidls,  fiintas- 
tically  arranged ;  several  skeletons  are 
standing  erect  in  the  robes  of  the  order. 
Whenever  one  of  the  friars  dies,  he  is 
buried  in  the  oldest  grave,  from  which 
the  bones  of  the  last  occupant  are 
removed  to  this  general  ossuanmn. 
The  adjoining  convent  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Capuchin  Friars,  so 
widely  distributed  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  and  the  residence  of 
the  General  of  the  Order.  Annexed  to 
it  is  a  large  garden,  which  adjoins  those 
of  the  Villa  Ludovisi. 

S,  Carlo  a  Catinari,  so  called  from 
the  manufacturers  of  co/tm  or  dishes 
and  earthenware  in  general,  who  lived 
in  the  vicinity.  The  ch.  was  built  in 
1612,  from  the  designs  of  Rosati  and 
Soria.  The  cupola  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  proportion  to  its  diameter  in  Rome, 
and  18  celebrated  for  the  4  frescoes 
on  the  spandrils  of  the  cupola,  by 
Domenichino,  representing  the  Cardinal 
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Virtnes,  Prudence,  Justice,  Temper- 
ance, and  Fortitude.  In  the  choir, 
opening  oat  of  the  sacristy,  is  a 
hiif-fignre  of  S.  Carlo,  in  Aresco,  by 
Grddo,  formerly  on  the  fa<^de  of  the 
ch.  Over  the  lugh  altar  is  the  large 
picture  representing  the  Procession  of 
S.  Carlo  bearing  the  Sadario  daring  the 
Plague  at  Milan,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
The  yanlt  above  is  painted  by  Lan- 
franco.  The  death  of  St.  Anna,  in  the 
second  chapel  on  the  1.,  is  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Sacchi.  The  Annun- 
ciation, in  the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.,  is 
hj  Lanfranoo, 

S,  Carlo  in  the  Corso,  the  national  ch. 
of  the  Lombards,  with  a  heavy,  ill- 
portioned  front.  The  interior  is  from 
the  designs  of  Martino  Lunghi  (1614), 
completed  by  Pietro  da  Cortona:  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles  di- 
rided  by  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  is 
handsome.  At  the  high  altar  is  the 
large  picture  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
in  glory,  with  St,  Ambrose  and  S. 
Sebastian,  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Carlo  Maratta.  The  rich 
chapel  of  the  rt.  transept  has  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Assumption,  bv  the  same 
painter,  now  in  the  Cibo  chapel  at  S. 
Maria  del  Popolo ;  the  statue  of  David, 
Is  by  Pietro  Pacilli ;  and  that  of  Judith, 
by  L^nrun.  The  painting  of  St.  Barnabas 
in  the  next  chapel  is  by  Frctnoesco  Mola. 
On  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  near  the 
palpit  is  the  slab  tomb  of  count  Ales- 
sandro  Verri,  the  author  of  the 
'  Notti  Romane,'  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1816.  The  festival  of  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  on  the  4th  November,  is 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  here,  high 
mass  being  performed  at  10  A.M.  by  a 
cardinal  priest,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  sacred  college. 

S.  Caterma  dei  Ftmari,  near  the  Pa- 
lazzo Mattel,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Flaminian  Circus. 
The  fitmt,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Card.  Cen,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  18th  centy.  There 
is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior. 
The  name  of  Funari  given  to  this  ch.  is 
derived  from  its  being  built  on  the 
rope- walk,  into  which  a  part  of  the 
Piaminian  Circus  had  been  converted. 


S,  CidcriiM,  di  Siena,  on  the  ascent 
from  the  Piazza  Tngano  to  the  Quiri- 
nal.  A  very  handsome  ch.,  decorated 
with  coloured  marbles,  eilding,  and 
stuccoes.  It  is  attached  to  an  ex- 
tensive convent  of  Dominican  nuns. 
The  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  St, 
Catherine  is  celebrated  here  on  Feb.  3, 
when  amongst  other  relicks  one  of  her 
shoulder  bones  is  exhibited. 

8.  Cecilia^  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Trastevere,  near  the  Quay  of  la  Ripa 
Grande,  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  patron  saint.  Its  foundation  dates 
firom  230,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  I. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Paschal  I.,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  smaller  basilicas, 
in  821,  and  entirely  restored  and  re- 
duced to  its  present  form  by  Card.  Sfron- 
dati  in  1599,  and  subsequently  redeco- 
rated by  Card.  Doria,  as  we  now  see  it, 
in  1 725,  when  the  ranges  of  columns 
which  formed  the  nave  of  the  ori^nal  ch. 
were  built  round  and  converted  into  the 
present  heavy  pilasters  to  support  the 
roof;  and  the  gallery,  with  its  marble 
columns,  enclosed  so  as  to  form  thegrated 
cells,  where  the  nuns  can  assist  at  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ch.  without  being  seen 
from  below.  In  the  fore  court  is  an 
antique  marble  vase  or  cantharus,  which 
stood  in  the  quadriporticus  of  the  primi- 
tive basilica.  The  portico  which  pre- 
cedes the  ch.  has  on  the  frieze  some  early 
arabesques  in  mosaic,  with  portraits  of 
saints,  supposed  to  date  from  the  9th  cen- 
tury. On  each  side  of  the  cross  which 
forms  the  centre  are  rude  likenesses  of 
St.  Cecilia.  Entering  the  ch.,  and  on 
the  rt  of  the  door,  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Adam,  of  Hertford,  who  was 
administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don (ob.  1398)  and  titular  cardinal  of 
this  ch.  This  prelate,  a  very  learned 
man,  took  part  in  the  opposition  to 
Urban  VI.,  and,  having  been  arrested, 
with  five  other  cardinals,  at  Lucera, 
was  carried  by  that  vindictive  pope 
to  Genoa:  he  alone  was  saved  by  the 
interference  of  the  English  crown,  the 
others  being  barbarously  put  to  death 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Pre, 
where  their  remains  were  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.  On  the  sarcophagus  are 
the  arms  of  England,  at  that  time  3 
leopards  and  fleurs-de-lis  quartered.  On 
H  2 
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the  1.  of  the  entrance  is  thehandsome  nm 
of  Cardinal  Fortiguerra  (ob.  1473),  who 
played  an  active  part  in  the  contests  of 
Pius  II .  and  Paul  II.  with  the Malatestas 
in  the  Romagna,  the  Savellis,  and  the 
Conntsof  Anguillara,  in  the  15th  cent. 
The  body  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  lay 
originally  in  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Calisto,  from  which  it  was  removed 
by  Paschal  I.  to  this  ch^  is  deposited 
in  the  Confession  beneath  the  high 
altar ;  the  silver  urn  in  which  it  had 
been  placed  disappeared  during  the 
first  French  occupation.  The  re- 
cumbent statue  of  St.  Cecilia,  by 
Stefimo  Mademo^  is  one  of  the  most 
expressive  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  sculpture  which  the  17th  century 
has  produced.  It  represents  the  body 
of  the  saint  in  her  grave-clothes, 
in  the  position  in  which  it  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  found  when  her 
tomb  was  opened.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  rt  aisle,  and  near  a  chapel  with  a 
cinquecento  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  is  a  painting  of  St.  Cecilia 
appearing  to  Paschal  I.,  to  make  known 
where  her  remains  lay  in  the  catacombs, 
where  they  had  been  deposited  by  S. 
Urbanus  :  it  stood  under  the  outer  por- 
tico in  former  times,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  9th  cent.  The  tribune, 
the  least  altered  part  of  the  original  ch., 
contains  an  ancient  episcopal  seat  and 
some  curious  mosaics  which  belonged 
to  the  ch.  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pas- 
chal I.  in  the  1 9th  century.  Those  on 
the  vault  represent  Our  Saviour  holding 
a  scroll  in  one  hand,  and  giving  his 
benediction  with  the  other,  having  St 
Paul,  St.  Cecilia,  and  St.  Paschal  on 
one  side,  and  St.  Peter,  St.  Valerian, 
and  St.  Agata.  Over  the  head  of  the 
Saviour  is  a  handsome  hand  grasping 
a  wreath,  and  on  the  arch  the  mono- 
gram of  Paschal  I. ;  below  a  lamb  and 
6  sheep  on  either  side,  emblematical  of 
the  Saviour  and  Apostles.  The  high- 
altar,  placed  on  a  raised  presbytery  over 
the  Confession,  is  beneath  a  very  hand- 
some Gothic  canopy  in  white  marble, 
supported  by  4  columns  of  the  beautiful 
nero-bianco  marble.  The  paintings 
on  the  roof  of  the  nave  are  by  Seb, 
Conca,  From  the  extremity  of  the 
rt.    aisle,  near  the  entrance,  a  pass- 


age leads  to  the  chapel  of  Santa  Ce- 
cilia, erected  in  a  part  of  the  house  in 
which  she  lived,  and  which  appears, 
from  the  traces  of  a  furnace  and  leaden 
pipes,  to  have  been  connected  with 
a  bath-room.  The  martyrdom  of  the 
saint  over  the  altar  here  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Ouido ;  the  landsca^  are 
by  Paul  Brillj  but  a  ^ood  deal  injured 
by  damp.  The  adjoming  monastery, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Rome,  is  inhabited 
W  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict 
The  ch.  of  St.  Cecilia,  except  od  feast- 
days,  is  closed  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
forenoon.  The  feast  of  the  saint  (Nov. 
22)  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
fine  music;  and  on  the  2nd  Wednesday 
in  Lent  the  numerous  relics  pos- 
sessed by  the  nuns  are  exposed,  with 
a  grand  display  of  mediseval  reli- 
quiaries  and  plate.  The  outside  of  the 
apse,  and  a  portion  of  the  nave  towards 
the  Via  di  S.  Maria  in  Orto,  preserves 
unaltered  the  style  of  the  9th  century. 
The  square  and  massive  bell-tower 
is  probably  of  a  later  period.  Th« 
catacombs  of  San  Callisto,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  where  the  remains  of  St  Cecilia 
were  first  laid,  are  lighted  np  on  Dec. 
22,  and  much  resorted  to. 

San  CesareOy  called  in  Palatio,  tmn 
its  vicinity  to  what  was  the  palace  and 
baths  of  Caracalla,  a  ch.  on  the  rt  of 
the  Via  Appia,  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  Via  Latina,  and  a  short  way  before 
reaching  the  Porta  St  Sebastiano.  It 
has  much  the  form  of  its  neighbour  fi.^; 
Nereo  ed  Achilleo  (p.  181).  It  is  prin- 
cipally remarkable  for  its  raised  pres- 
bytery, enclosed  by  a  marble  screen. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  ancient 
episcopal  chair,  ornamented  with  mo- 
saics ;  its  marble  pulpit  stands  on  torse 
columns  decorated  with  mosaics  and 
heads  of  sphinxes,  sheep,  &c..  in  relief. 
The  more  modern  mosaic  of  the  tribune 
is  from  designs  by  Cav.  Arpino, 

San  Clcmente,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Cielian  and  Esquiline  hills,  and  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Coliseom  to  the 
Lateran.  This  ch.,  lon^  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  un- 
altered of  the  early  Christian  edifices 
of  Rome,  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
interest  from  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
still  more  ancient  one  beneath,  and  to 
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which  the  history  hitherto  attributed  to 
the  modem  in  many  parts  applies :  still 
the  present  ch.  offers  much  worthy  of 
notice  in  its  architectural  imitation  of 
the  one  that  preceded  it,  and  the  works 


Saa  Clemente. 

A.  Entnanoe  to  B.  Atrium,  and  h.  Qoadri- 
porticus.  c.  Entrmnoe  to  monastery.  C.  Nave. 
D.  (3nir.  1, 2.  Ambones.  3.  Ancient  marble 
»T««D.  4.  High  altar.  E.  Presbytery  and 
Tribune.  5.  Episcopal  chair.  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Chapels  of  St  John,  of  the  Rosanr.  of  the 
PtesioQ  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  St.  Domlniclc. 
0.  Side  entrance  to  the  ch.  from  the  street 
t>,  I:iQ(raiipe  to  Uie  iPaprfsty  ai)d  subterninej)n  ch. 


'  of  art  which  it  contains.  According  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Church,  Clement, 
the  third  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  fellow - 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  member 
of  the  Flavian  family,  by  some  indeed 
considered  the  nephew  of  Flavins  Cle- 
;  mens,  an  Imperial  Christian  martyr, 
>  erected  an  oratory  in  his  own  house 
on  the  Esquiline;  this  was  probably 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  after  the 
Peace  of  the  Church,*  until  it  was 
replaced  by  a  basilica  of  considerable 
magnitude,  possibly  that  which  has 
l)een  laid  open  by  the  recent  exca- 
.  vations  ;  it  was  in  this  that  Gregory 
I  the  Great  must  have  read  his  32nd 
and  dSth  homilies  as  we  are  told,  as  it 
was  to  it  that  St  Jerome  must  have 
referred  in  his  writings.  This  ancient 
ch.,  however,  had  been  long  forgotten, 
until,  in  the  latter  months  of  1857,  some 
repairs  having  become  necessary  in 
the  adjoining  convent,  which  belongs 
to  the  Irish  Dominicans,  its  zealous 
and  very  intelligent  prior,  Father 
MuUooly,  came  upon  a  wall  covered 
with  very  ancient  paintings,  at  a  level 
of  nearly  20  ft.  below  the  modem  ch. ; 
further  research  showed  that  this  was 
the  aisle  of  a  very  extensive  edifice, 
and  that  it  stood  on  massive  construc- 
tions of  aPagsmperiod,  some,  probably, 
of  the  early  times  of  the  Enipire.  So 
interesting  was  the  discovery  consi- 
dered, that  researches  on  an  extensive 
scale  were  undertaken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prior,  which  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  have  resulted  in  the  clearing 
out  of  both  the  aisles  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nave,  and  in  opening  out 
the  line  of  columns  which  divided 
them,  and  in  tracing  a  considerable  area 
of  the  Roman  edifice,  upon  which  it 
as  well  as  the  more  modern  ch.  rested. 
A  visit  to  those  subterranean  disco- 
veries will  greatly  interest  the  Chris- 
tian archaeologist;  they  can  be  easily 
reached  by  a  commodious  flight  of 
steps  from  the  sacristy ;  and  not  being 
considered  as  within  the  precincts  of 
,  the  convent,  ladies  are  admitted  on  ap- 

I  *  Writers  on  Charcb  Hlstoiy  designate  under 
I  this  name  the  period  after  Constaiitine':»  oon- 
I  ventioD,  when  religious  persecution  ceased,  and 

the  celebration  openly  of  Cliristian  worship  was 

pennKted  in  public 
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plication  to  the  sacristan  in  charge  of 
the  modern  eh. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  pre- 
cision the  date  of  the  older  basilica,  or 
of  the  more  modem  one  which  stands 
upon  it :  all  that  is  mentioned  iu  history 
as  regards  the  former  is,  that  it  was 
considerably  restored  in  the  8th  centy. 
(a.d.  772)  by  Adrian  I.;  and,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  it  was  probably  in 
it  that  John  VIII.,  or  mcholas  I., 
erected  the  choir  about  880,  and 
which,  on  the  completion  of  the  npper 
edifice,  was  removed  to  it.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  in  1084,  when 
Kobert  Guiscard  burned  all  the  public 
edifices  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Gapitdl. 
With  respect  to  the  upper  ch.,  it  pro- 
bably does  not  date  from  beyond  the 
12th  cent.,  when  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  nearly  rebuilt  by  Paschal 
II.  (1099-1118),  although,  from  its 
containing  the  choir  with  the  supposed 
monogram  of  John  VIII.,  its  construc- 
tion had  been  attributed  to  that  pontiff, 
whereas  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the 
choir  formerly  stood  in  the  older 
ch.,  and  was  removed  here  when  the 
present  one  was  built.  The  oldest 
fixed  record  in  the  upper  ch.,  the 
mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the  tribune, 
are  of  the  end  of  the  13th  centy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  different  parts  of  this  interesting 
church,  commencing  with  the  upper 
one,  and  its  atrium. 

The  atrium  and  quadriporticus  are 
the  only  perfect  at  present  in  Rome, 
although  traces  of  similar  ones  are 
to  be  seen  adjoining  other  early 
churches :  *  it  is  62  ft.  by  50,  and  sur- 
rounded on  3  of  its  sides  by  granite 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  In  the 
pavement  are  numerous  fragments  of 
green  Ophite  porphyry,  denved  from 
some  Roman  edifice  in  the  vicinity  :  the 
Cautharus  or  vase  for  ablution  before 
entering  the  ch.  has  been  replaced  by  a 

*  S.  Cecilia.  SS.  Qaattro  CoronaU.  In  these 
atria  the  poor  asked  for  alms  from  the  faithful, 
M  penitents  Implored  their  prayers;  here  those 
-who  had  incnrred  penance,  exposed  to  wind  and 
rain,  and  hence  called  HyemnanUs,  were  obliged 
to  remain  until  they  were  permlitod  to  returu 
to  the  ch.,  the  quodriportici  were  also  used  as 
places  of  interment  before  it  was  allowed  within 
the  sacrfd  edifices  tbem«clve8. 


fountain.  The  entrance  to  this  atrium 
is  by  a  gate,  over  which  rises  a  Gothic 
canopy  of  the  13th  centy.;  flanked  by 
rude  Ionic  and  composite  oolomns.  The 
style  of  this  door  is  barbarons,  and  the 
jambs  formed  of  marble  slabs  having 
dissimilarly  sculptured  tracinss  on  each 
of  its  fragments,  showing  mat  they 
were  derived  from  a  much  more  an- 
cient Christian  edifice,  and  very  care- 
lessly put  together.*  The  ch.  consists 
of  a  nave,  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  1 6  ancient  columns  of  different  ma- 
terials and  orders.  The  aisles  are  of 
unequal  width,  that  on  the  right  being 
the  narrowest  by  some  feet,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  side  wall  resting 
on  the  line  of  columns  of  the  subjacent 
ch.,  which  the  builders  of  the  modem 
one  selected  for  its  foundation.  In 
front  of  the  tribune  and  high  altar,  but 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  is 
the  curious  choir,  enclosed  by  walls 
of  marble,  having  sculpttured  on  them, 
in  addition  to  other  Christian  emblems, 
the  supposed  monogram  of  Pope  John 
VIII.,  who  reigned  from  872  to  882, 
from  which  it  was  concladed  that 
the  whole  edifice  in  which  it  stands 
dated  from  that  period ;  but  fit>m  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  blocks 
are  adjusted  and  the  wall  on  which 
they  stand  run  up  in  so  rude  a 
manner,  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  this  choir  once  stood  in  the 
basilica  beneath,  from  which  it  was 
removed  when,  for  some  unexplained 
reason — for  history  is  entirely  silent,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  on  the  subject — 
the  latter  was  abandoned.  On  the  sides 
of  the  choir  are  the  Ambonesf  or  pul- 

*  The  present  qnadrlporticas,  alflK>ngfa  retafa}- 
ing  probably  its  primitive  plan  and  dimenaiom. 
was  originally  sarroonded  by  pilastere,  as  we 
see  on  ttie  £.  side;  the  open  porttoo  of  Ionic 
columns  is  of  a  more  recent  date.  There  it 
every  reason  for  sui^osing,  as  we  now  see  it. 
that  it  dates  from  the  oonstructioii  of  the  ad- 
joining eh.  by  Pascal  II. 

t  The  visitor  will  remark  how  these  ambonet 
occupy  different  sides  fhnn  what  is  seen  in  the 
few  churches  of  Bome  vhere  such  momniMBtt 
are  still  preserved.  Thus  in  the  diarcfaes  of  SU. 
Maria  in  Goamedin  (p.  169).  and  San  Loreosa 
fnori  le  Mura.  the  Gospel  ambo.  with  ito  adjacent 
candelabram.  is  on  the  rt  band  looking  towaida 
the  high  altar,  another  reason  for  suppostng  bo« 
carelessly  the  choir  of  S.  Gtemeate  had  been 
set  up  when  removed  from  th»  church  beneath. 
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pits:  from  that  on  the  1.  (1),  which  is 
asoeoded  to  br  a  doable  stair,  with  a 
htndsoine  candelabram  in  mosaic-work 
alongside  for  the  Paschal  candle,  l!he 
Gospel  was  read ;  whilst  from  the  op- 
posite one,  with  reading-places  torned 
towards  the  tribune  and  the  nave,  the 
EpisUe  was  read  and  the  papal  edicts 
published.  The  presbytery  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  cboir  by  a  screen  of 
sculptared  marble  panels,  of  the  same 
period  as  the  choir,  but  put  together 
ma  still  more  careless  manner,  and 
evidently  intended  for  another  place. 
In  front  of  the  tribune  stands  the  high' 
altar,  beneath  which  lie  the  remains  of 
Flavins  Clemens,  of  8S.  Clement  and 
Iffnatius  of  Antioch.  In  the  centre 
of  the  presbyteiy  is  a  marble  episcopal 
seat,  having  engraved  on  it  the  name 
of  Anastasios,  who  was  titular  Car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  in  1 1 06.  The  wall  and 
vault  of  the  tribune  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  two  periods — those  on  the 
&ce  of  the  arch  are  probably  contem- 
poraneous with  the  reconstruction  of 
the  ch.  by  Paschal  II.,  whilst  those 
upon  the  vault,  from  an  inscription 
placed  over  the  Ciborium,  were 
execQted  in  1297,  at  the  expense 
of  Cardinal  Tomassio,  a  nephew  of 
Booifaoe  VIII. :  the  latter  represent 
our  Saviour  on  the  Cross  surrounded 
by  handsome  arabesques,  interspersed 
▼ith  small  figures — amongst  others,  of 
the  4  great  doctors  of  the  Church — 
SS.  Jerome,  Augustin,  Ambrose,  and 
Gregory.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
issue  the  4  rivers  of  Paradise,  with 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,  and  birds, 
especiaUT  peacocks,  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian emblems  of  inunortality.  The 
mosaics  on  the  face  of  the  arch  are 
more  interesting  still.  Above  is  the 
Saviour,  having  on  eiUier  side  2  angels 
and  the  emblems  of  the  4  evangelists. 
Below  are  SS.  Peter  and  Clement,  with 
Jeremiah  on  one  side,  SS.  Paul,  Law- 
rence, and  Isaiah  on  the  other;  and 
lower  down  still,  the  hol^  cities  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem,  with  the  mystic 
lamb  and  sheep,  emblematical  of  our 
Lord  and  the  12  apostles.  The  hand, 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  in  the  clouds, 
is  probably  of  the  same  period,  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  emblem  of  the  Al- 


mighty power.  The  fresco  paintings 
on  the  walls  beneath  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Qiovenale  da  Ormeto,  or  da  Ce- 
lano,  who  lived  about  a.d.  1400.  In  the 
Chapel  of  the  &usrament,  on  the  rt  of 
the  tribune,  the  statue  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  is  by  SimonCj  the  brother  of 
Donatello;  and  in  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  Bosary,  on  the  ophite  side, 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  is  by  Seb, 
Oonca.  The  good  sepulchral  monu- 
ment of  Cardinal  Venerio  (ob.  1479) 
has  two  handsome  half-columns,  with 
basket-work  capitals  and  covered  with 
foliage  relieft.  The  Chapel  of  the  Pas- 
sion, on  the  1.  of  the  great  entrance, 
retains  its  pointed  architecture  of  the 
I3th  centy.,  and  has  on  its  walls  the 
once  interesting  frescoes  by  Maasacdo^ 
representing  the  Crudfixion  and  other 
events  in  the  lives  of  our  Saviour,  of 
St.  Clement,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria. They  have  suffered  much 
from,  restoration.  The  chief  subjects 
are — outside  the  arch,  The  Annuncia- 
tion, and  St.  Christopher  carrying  the 
infant  Christ  over  the  stream ;  within, 
St.  Catherine  forced  to  Idolatry ;  her 
Instruction  of  the  daughter  of  king 
Maximilian  in  prison;  her  Dispute 
with  the  Alexandrian  Doctors  before 
Maximilian :  the  Miracle  of  her  Deli- 
verance ;  her  final  Martyrdom,  with, 
in  the  background,  her  burial  and  trans- 
port to  heaven  by  angels.  Opposite  is 
the  History  of  St.  Clement,  and  over 
the  altar  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
In  the  rt  aisle,  near  the  high  altar 
and  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Roverella, 
bearing  the  date  of  1476. 

Let  us  now  descend  into  the  lower 
ch.,  reached  from  the  sacristy  by  wide 
stairs,  which  open  into  the  narthex 
(the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
ancient  inscriptions  and  sculptures  dis- 
covered during  the  recent  excavations), 
aisle,  and  nave :  the  outer  side  <}f  the 
former  consists  of  a  massive  brick  wall 
of  fine  ancient  masonry,  the  inner 
of  a  range  of  8  columns  of  divers 
marbles,  the  most  i*emarkable  being 
one  of  verde  antico,  a  ma^ificent 
specimen,  the  other  of  breccia  coral- 
Una.    On  the  stucco  of  the  wall  of  the 
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It.  aisle  are  several  traces  of  paintings, 
the  best  preserved  being,  in  a  niche, 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child ,  with  two 
females,  one  probably  St.  Catherine; 
a  large  figure  of  Chnst  in  the  act  of 
giving  the  benediction,  the  head  un- 
fortunately destroyed;  the  whole  of 
this  side  of  the  aisle  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  paintings,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  period  with  any 
degree  of  certaintv ;  by  some  they  have 
been  referred  to  the  7th  or  8th  centy., 
when  the  ch.  was  restored  by  Adrian  I., 
whilst,  from  the  absence  of  the  nimbus 
round  the  heads  of  many  of  the  figures, 
others  suppose  they  belong  to  an  earlier 
period.  A  range  of  columns  separated 
this  aisle  from  the  nave ;  on  them  had 
been  erected,  as  upon  a  foundation, 
the  outer  wall  of  the  ch.  above ;  pene- 
trating beyond  them  into  the  nave, 
a  more  modem  wall  was  discovered, 
which  supported  the  columns  of  the 
rt.  aisle  of  the  modem  church.  At 
one  extremity  of  the  narthex  are 
marks  of  a  door  opening  on  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  ancient  quadri- 
porticus,*  like  the  ch.  nearly  20  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  modem  one. 
Here  two  sarcophagi  were  found, 
now  removed  into  the  narthex,  which 
would  indicate  a  very  early  period  of 
interment  within  the  wails  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  Portions  of  the  marble 
pavement  were  also  discovered, 
amongst  others  an  inscription  bearing 
the  name  of  two  consuls  of  the  time 
of  Constantino.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  N.  aisle  a  few  steps  lead 
to  the  raised  tribune,  a  part  of  the  floor 
of  which  alone  remains.  A  painting  of 
Christ  liberating  Adam  from  Hades,  at- 
tributed by  De  Rossi  to  the  7th  centy., 
is  seen  on  a  pier  at  the  extremity  of  the 
N.  aisle.  Beneath  the  floor  of  this  N. 
aisle  are  several  chambers  of  the  Ro- 
man period,  the  whole  resting  on  an 
extensive  area  cased  with  huge  blocks 
of  volcanic  tufa,  having  a  kind  of 
cornice  in  travertine,  of  a  constraction 

•  San  Clemente,  i.e.  the  lower  dinrcb,  bad 
evWently  3  doors  opening  probably  from  the 
quadriporttcos,  as  we  see  In  nearly  all  the  smaller 
basilicas,  and  especially  of  the  earliest  periods— 
St.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura»  like  which  It  has  the 
same  number  of  columns  In  the  nave.  It  Is  very 
powlble  1(  had  4U0  an  upper  or  triforium  gallery, 


resembling  that  of  the  Foram  of  Au- 
gustus (p.  26.)  There  is  reason  to 
attribute  these  substractions  to  the 
outer  wall  of  a  very  extensive  edifice 
of  the  early  period  of  the  Empire.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Maecenas,  or  to  the  Mint  or  Moneta^ 
which  were  situated  hereabout^  al- 
though some  of  the  Roman  antiquaries 
suppose  it  much  more  ancient,  even 
to  be  as  old  as  the  walls  of  Servius 
Tullius.  In  some  ancient  chambers 
behind  the  apse  have  been  discovered 
traces  of  elegant  stucco-work ;  an  in- 
scription bearing  the  name  of  Rr- 
FINY8 ;  and  an  altar  in  marble,  with  a 
bas-relief  of  Mythra  sacrifi^ng  the 
bull,  probably  concealed  from  the  pub- 
lic view  when  that  superstitious  wonhip 
was  forbidden.  This  has  been  removed 
to  the  narthex.  The  visitor  may  descend 
along  this  wall  of  massive  blocks  for 
about  30  yards,  which  will  bring  him 
into  the  southern  aisle ;  here,  on  the 
walls,  he  will  observe  some  fragments  of 
paintings,  which  are  supposed  to  ha^e 
represented  the  12  Apostles,  one  of  the 
most  curious  being  the  feet  of  a  ^ure 
turned  upwards,  very  probably  of  St. 
Peter  on  the  Cross  ;  adjoinmc:  are 
mutilated  groups  which  are  believed 
to  form  part  of  a  large  composition 
relative  to  St.  C^il,  who  was  probably 
buried  in  the  neighbouring  empty  brick 
tomb  at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  aisle. 
The  S.  aisle  is  of  the  same  form  and 
dimensions  as  that  on  the  opposke  side 
of  the  Basilica,  its  outer  walls  having 
been  also  painted,  and  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  line  of  columns  of  dif- 
ferent marbles,  some  of  which  have, 
however,  disappeared,  and  have  been 
replaced  by  massive  square  pilasters, 
on  which  exist,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, paintings  of  great  interest,  both 
as  works  of  art  and  as  elucidating 
facts  in  Church  history.  On  that 
nearest  the  apse,  a  series  of  3  sub- 
jects representing  the  induction  of 
St.  Clement  into  the  Papal  chair  by 
St  Peter  surrounded  by  other  saints, 
all  having  their  names  annexed ;  the 
same  Clement  celebrating  mass,  very 
curious,  as  showing  that  the  ecclesi- 
asfical  vestments  of  the  time  differed 
little  from    those    now  nsed   in   tho 
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sacred  eeremonies ;  and  the  erection  of 
the  ch.,  with  the   names  of  several 
indlTidoals.    According  to  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath,   the  person   who    dedi- 
cated some  of  these  paintings  was  a 
certain  Beno  de  Eapiza:  now,  as  the 
zuune  of  that  personage  is  mentioned 
in  some  local  chronicles  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  quarter  of  the  city  in 
1U80,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
were  execated  towards  the  end  of  the 
lUh  cent,  soon  before  the  supposed  de- 
straction  of  the  basilica  in  1084  by  R. 
Guiscard.     The  representation  of  the 
erection  of  the  ch.,  on  which  are  several 
figures  with  their  names,   especially 
of  a  certun  Sisinns,  who  is  known  to 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  is 
▼orthy  of  notice.  On  other  parts  of  this 
pilaster  is   Daniel  in  the  lions*  den; 
&rther  on,  upon  a  similar  pier,  envelop- 
ing also  a  column,  are  paintings  of 
eTCDts  in  the  life  of  St.  Alexius,  who, 
sbandoning  his  paternal  home  to  follow 
a  life  of  penitence  and  charity,  returns 
to  it  to  die,  in  the  presence  of  his  father 
the  Senator  Euphemianus  and  of  his 
&mily ;  of  St.  Antoninus,  probably  the 
martyr  of  that  name  who  suffered  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian ;  and  of  St.  Blasius, 
who  is  represented  extracting  a  thorn 
from  the  month  of  a  child.    The  paint- 
iDgs  on  both  these  pilasters  are  in  the 
same,  almost  Byzantine  style ;  and  the 
inscriptions    beneath    in  well-formed 
Roman  letters;    the  arabesque  orna- 
ments that  surround  them  graceful.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  nave  are 
the  columns  of  the  nartheXf  showing 
that  the  eh.  was  in  the  style  of  the  Con- 
stantinian  basilicas  of  S.  Agnese  (p. 
137)  and  Sau  Lorenzo  (p.  133);   but 
they  bad  been  built  up  also  in  walls, 
and  their  surface  covered  with  paint- 
ings.     Looking    towards    the    nave 
are  several  sacred  subjects:  the  As- 
somption    of   the   Virgin,    with    the 
Apostles    below,    and    on    each    side 
^  figores  of  a  pope — Leo,  probably  St. 
Leo  IV.,  and  St.  Vitus.    As  the  former 
has  a  square  green    halo  round  the 
Itead,  it  is  concluded    he  was  alive 
vhen  the  painting  was   executed,  in 
the  middle  of  the  9th  cent.  (845-67). 
The  other  paintings  here,  possibly  of 
an  earlier  date,  are  the   Crucifixion, 


with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross; 
the  Supper  at  Cana ;  Christ  releasing 
2  persons,  supposed  to  be  Adam  and 
Eve,  from  Hades;  and  the  Marys 
round  the  Saviour's  empty  tomb.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  1.  aisle  near 
here,  and  beneath  the  chapel  of  the 
Passion  in  the  ch.  above,  have  been 
uncovered  some  paintings  which  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  9th  or  10th  centy. 
On  the  pier  a  mutilated  figure  of 
St.  Prosperius,  with  the  name.  This 
saint,  a  native  of  Aquitaine,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  St.  Augustin,  was 
a  strong  advocate  against  the  Pelas- 
gian  heresy,  which  was  condemned  in 
this  ch.  by  St.  Zozimus  in  411  ;  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  Pelasgian 
doctrines  being  a  certain  Celestins, 
who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  as 
feeding  on  Scotch  porridge,  F^Uptibvs 
Scotorium,  On  the  walls  are  3  subjects 
relative  to  the  legend  of  St  Libertinus, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Ist  Book 
of  St.  Gregory's  Dialogues.  The 
Abbot  of  Fondi's  appearing  before 
him  to  ask  his  pardon  for  having  mal- 
treated him;  St.  L.  resuscitating  a 
dead  Child  near  Ravenna;  and  his 
discovery  and  pardon  of  robbers  in  the 
Convent  garden.  All  these  paintings 
appear  to  belong  to  an  earlier  and 
ruder  period  than  those  on  the  piers 
of  the  nave.*  On  the  opposite  side 
of  this  wall,  forming  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  narthex,  are  two  large  composi- 
tions, one  representing  the  removal  of 
the  body  of  a  saint  from  the  Vatican  : 
from  the  inscriptions  beneath,  it  is  sup- 
posed of  St.  Cyril  in  a.i>.  863,  in  the 
time  of  S.  Nicholas  I.f  The  i>ainting 
is  well  preserved,  and,  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  was  executed  for  a  certain 
Maria  Macellaria:  its  style  being  simi- 
lar to  that  of  St.  Alexius,  it  probably 
dates  from  the  same  period.  In  a  cor- 
responding position,  on  the  rt.  side  of 

*  Fbotographs  of  all  these  paintings,  made 
from  accurate  drawings,  may  be  procured  in  U;e 
Sacristy  at  S.  Clemente  or  at  Spilhiiver'B  Librarj-, 
OS  well  ta  a  notice  on  the  '  Hlstofj  of  the  Exca- 
vations,' by  Father  MuUooly. 

t  St.  Cyril,  the  patrun  of  the  Sclavonic 
Church,  who  died  at  Rome  a.i>.  863,  was  fintt 
buried  at  St.  Peter's,  fVom  which  his  remains 
were  transferred  to  S.  Clemente. 

H  3 
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the  entrance  from  the  narthex  to  the 
nave,  is  another  painting  of  consider- 
able interest  representing  a  miracle 
operated  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Cle- 
meuty  the  cure  of  a  widow's  child 
that  had  been  laid  near  the  tomb  of 
the  saint,  and  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  legend  of  Clement.  The  site  of 
the  miracle  was  at  the  town  of  Cher- 
son,  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was 
buried.  The  pidnting  represents  the 
sepulchral  urn,  on  which  tapers  are 
burning,  with  the  child  raised  by  the 
widowed  mother;  on  one  side  is  a 
procession  of  tonsured  priests  with  a 
bishop  at  their  head,  issuing  from  the 
gate  of  a  town,  on  which  is  written 
me  word  Cersona,  evidently  Kerson, 
near  the  modern  Inkerman  and  Sebas- 
topol.  At  the  side  of  the  tomb  is 
the  instrument  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Clement,  who  was  hurled  into  the 
sea,  an  anchor  attached  to  his  neck. 
There  are  several  inscriptions,  the 
most  interesting  being  that  of  Beno  de 
Rapiza  and  his  wife,  who  caused  the 
paintiilg  to  be  executed;  beneath  is  a 
large  head  of  St.  Clement,  with  a 
nimbus;  and  on  the  sides, . figures  of 
Beno  de  Uapiza  and  his  wife,  with  two 
of  their  children,  Clement  and  Altilia. 
The  arabesque  paintings  round  this 
fresco  are  elegant ;  the  whole  composi- 
tion is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  to  indi- 
cate which  numerous  marine  animals, 
cuttle  fish,  and  ordinary  fishes  are  intro- 
duced. A  most  curious  painting  fills 
the  space  between  two  of  the  columns 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  narthex.  It 
represents  our  Saviour  in  the  centre, 
a  remarkably  fine  head,  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  early  representations  of  our 
Lord  ;  the  head  surrounded  by  a  broad 
nimbus,  holding  in  the  1.  hand  a  book, 
and  with  the  rt.  giving  his  benedic- 
tion ;  but  not  according  to  the  Roman 
manner,  but  as  practised  in  the  Greek 
Church.  Before  him,  on  each  side, 
stand  the  Archangels  Michael  and  Ga- 
briel, with  their  names  above,  present- 
ing 2  tonsured  personages,  supposed  to 
be  Cyril  and  his  brother  St.  Metho- 
dius ;  and  oii  either  side  of  the  latter, 
SS.  Andrew  and  Clement,  full-length 
figures,  with  their  names  in  vertical 
lines,  the   name   of  the  latter  being 


written  with  a  terminal  e  as  by  modem 
Italians.  A  long  devotional  inscription 
beneath  is  so  injured  as  to  be  almost 
illegible.  Cav.  de  Rossi  supposes  this 
painting  to  be  of  the  1 0th  centy.,  and 
those,  of  two  heads,  on  the  brick  wall, 
beyond,  to  belong  to  the  primitive  ch. 
of  S.  Clement,  and  to  date  from  the  4th, 
although  one  of  them,  a  female,  hu  re- 
mains of  a  halo  round  the  head.  On 
all  these  paintings  are  nvaaerous  gn^ 
or  scratched  inscriptions  of  persons, 
chiefly  priests,  who  visited  this  part  of 
the  basilica.  As  Nicholas  I.  made 
oonsideraUe  additions  to  the  ch.,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  monogram  on 
the  walls  of  the  marble  choir  in  the 
ch.  above,  hitherto  attributed  to  Pope 
John  VIII.,  is  that  of  St.  Nicholu 
(A.D.  855-S67).  On  the  walls  of  the 
narthex  have  been  placed  several  Roman 
and  Christian  inscriptions,  discovered 
during  the  excavations.  The  altar  with 
a  Mithraic  bas-relief  at  the  extremity 
was  discovered  in  one  of  the  chambers 
beneath  the  apse. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there 
existed  a  very  extensive  Christian 
basilica  at  this  lower  level,  founded 
on  Pagan  constructions  of  the  early 
Imperial  if  not  Republican  period ;  that, 
this  basilica  having  been  destroyed 
and  the  aisles  and  nave  filled  np  with 
rubbish;  the  modem  ch.  rose  upon  it, 
probably  under  Paschal  II.  (1099-1118) 
who  was  titular  cardinal  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Papacy,  which  took  place 
in  it;  and  that  the  latter  resembled  in 
form,  though  with  diminished  dimen- 
sions, in  width  particularly ,  the  more  an- 
cient one.  It  is  singular  that  bo  men- 
tion exists  in  ecclesiological  history 
of  the  destruction  of  the  lower  ch.  or 
the  erection  of  the  upper  one ;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that,  when  that  de- 
struction took  place,  the  difficulty  of 
erecting  so  wide  a  roof  as  would  have 
been  necessary  to  cover  a  nave  of  the  di- 
mensions of  me  older  ch.  obliged  Pas- 
chal II.,  if  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
upper  one,  to  adopt  the  lesser  dimen- 
sions we  now  see  of  the  nave ;  and  that  it 
was  then  that  the  choir  of  the  time  of 
John  VIII.  or  Nicholas  I.,  with  its  am- 
bones  and  Paschal  candelabrum,  were 
removed  to  where  we  now  see  them. 
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Up  to  the  present  period  the  exca- 
▼atioiis  have  been  continued,  lajinf 
open  the  whole  of  the  nare,  the  raised 
space  on  which  stood  the  ancient  choir, 
a  portion  of  the  apse,  and  the  two  aisles, 
bat  without  discovering  any  paintings 
or  works  of  art  of  importance. 

A  handsome  altar,  under  a  canopy 
supported  by  elegant  columns  of 
marble,  has  l>een  erected  beneath  that 
in  the  upper  church,  under  which  are 
placed  the  relics  of  St.  Ignatius,  with 
those  of  St.  Clement  recently  dis- 
covered. Behind  this  altar  a  door  leads 
to  an  excavated  space  where  may  be  seen 
a  portion  of  the  apse  of  the  primitive 
church,  once  covered  with  marble  slabs. 

Tlie  excavations  at  S.  Clemente  are 
open  on  application  at  the  Sacristy. 
As  the  progress  of  the  works  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  assistance  of 
the  public,  it  is  expected  that  visitors 
will  make  a  donation  towards  enabling 
Dr.  Mullooly  to  continue  them.  His 
Holiness  Pius  IX.  has  from  his  private 
purse  been  a  most  generous  contributor, 
and  ffiven  every  encouragement  to  our 
wor&y  countryman  the  prior,  whilst 
the  ^iglish  visitors  to  Bome  have  been 
Yery  liberal  in  their  offerings  towards 
this  most  interesting  amongst  the 
recent  ecclesiological  discoveries  of 
Rome, — ^none  more  so,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  than  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales :  a  book  in  which 
contributors  put  down  their  names 
will  be  found  in  the  sacristy.  The 
subterranean  basilica  is  brilliantly 
lighted  up  on  the  feasts  of  St.  Clement 
( Nov.  23)and  St  Ignatius  (Feb.  I),  and 
on  the  2nd  Monday  in  Lent,  the  most 
favourable  occasions  for  visiting  it,  &c 

S8.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  a  verv  ancient 
ch.,  bmlt  near  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Kemus,  noticed  under  that  head  in  the 
description  of  the  Antiquities  (p.  43). 
Over  uie  tribune  is  an  ancient  mosaic, 
snpposed  to  date  from  a.d.  530,  the  por- 
tion on  the  fiice  of  the  inner  arch  repre- 
senting in  ihe  centre  the  mystic  Lamb 
on  a  throne,  upon  which  is  a  Cross 
and  an  open  book,  between  the  seven 
candlesticks,  angels,  and  what  remains 
of  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  for 
the  lateral  portion  of  this  mosaic,  in 
every  resp«Kst   similar  to  that  at  S. 


Prassede  ^p.  187),  has  been  destroyed; 
the  mosaics  on  the  vault,  with  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the  centre, 
to  whom  6  figures,  2  in  white  togas, 
supposed  to  he  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
are  presenting  SS.  Cosmus  and  Dami- 
anus,  whilst  S.  Felix  holding  his  ch., 
and  S.  Theodorus,  are  of  posterior 
date,  and  have  been  much  restored. 
The  band  beneath,  of  the  mystic  hand 
and  12  sheep,  are  emblematical  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles. 

San  Cosimato,  or  more  properly  88, 
Cosma  e  Dunuano  in  Trastevere,  not  far 
ft-om  S.  Calisto  in  that  quarter,  a  ch. 
attached  to  a  large  convent  of  Nuns 
of  St.  Claire.  The  present  edifice  was 
erected  in  1475,  by  Sixtus  IV.,  the 
fa^e  of  a  gable  form  in  the  style  of 
Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  and  possibly 
from  designs  of  Baocio  Pitdelli,  The 
walls  of  the  interior  are  covered  wiUi 
flresooes  representing  events  in  the  life 
of  tbe  patron  sunt :  over  the  high  altar 
is  a  miracle-working  image  of  the 
Virgin,  and  on  the  1.  a  fresco  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  enthroned,  with  SS. 
Francis  and  Claire,  a  eood  work  of  the  * 
Umbrian  school,  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Pinturicchio.  In  a  chapel  off 
the  I.  aisle  is  an  altar  decorated  with 
good  Renaissance  bas-reliefii  brought 
from  the  Cibo  chapel  in  Santa  Maria 
del  Popolo.  Before  the^  ch.  is  a  fore- 
court in  which  stands  a  large  granite 
urn  once  used  as  a  bath ;  uie  Gothic 
gateway  by  which  the  fore-court  is 
entered  is  of  the  11th  or  12th  century. 

8,  Costanza,  beyond  the  Porta  Ka, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese,  erroneously 
considered  by  the  older  antiquaries  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  was 
built  by  Constantine  as  a  baptistery,  in 
which  the  two  Constantias,  his  sister 
and  daughter,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  baptized.  The  building  is  circu- 
lar, 73  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  bv 
24  coupled  granite  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals  supporting  the 
drum  of  the  cupola.  The  vault  of 
the  circular  space  between  the  ran^e 
of  columns  and  the  outer  wall  is 
covered  with  mosaics  of  animals  and 
birds ;  some  of  the  latter— pheasants, 
guinea-fowl,  and  partridges — ^very  cor- 
irectly  represented,   with  vine-leaves 
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and  bunches  of  grapes,  and  diflferent 
operations  of  the  vintage,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  that  it  had  belonged 
originally  to  a  temple  of  Bacchus. 
But,  independently  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  style  of  architecture 
and  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, which  belong  clearly  to  the  de- 
cline of  art,  the  porphyry  sarco- 
phagus of  the  feunily  of  Constantine, 
which  was  removed  from  the  recess 
behind  the  altar  to  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican  b^  Pius  VI.,  is  covered  with 
bacchanalian  symbols  of  the  same  kind, 
which  are  now  well  known  to  have 
been  frequently  adopted  as  emblems 
by  the  early  Christians.  The  festoons 
of  grapes  and  pomegranates  surround- 
ing the  mosaic  of  Christ,  with  2  of  the 
apostles  on  the  side  doors,  are  of  a 
much  later  period,  probably  of  the 
8th  century.  As  works  of  art  they 
are  greatly  inferior  to  the  mosaics 
on  the  vault.  The  columns  were  evi- 
dently taken  from  ancient  edifices. 
TTie  capitals  are  richly  worked.  It 
was  consecrated  as  a  ch.  by  Alexander 
IV.,  in  the  13th  century,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Constantia,  whose  remains  were 
then  removed  from  this  porphyry  urn, 
and  deposited,  with  the  relics  of  other 
saints,  under  the  altar  in  the  centre  of 
the  edifice.  Beyond  but  near  to  this 
ch.  is  an  oblong  enclosure,  formerly 
called  l^e  Hipp(^rome  of  Constantine. 
It  is  now  shown  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian cemetery,  connected  with  the  basi- 
lica of  St.  Agnese. 

San  CrisogonOf  an  interesting  ch.  in  the 
Trastevere,  which  is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Constantme  the  Great, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Chryso^nus,  who 
suffered  martjrrdom  at  Aqmleja  under 
Diocletian ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  731  by 
Gregory  III.,  and  restored  in  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
in  1623,  after  the  designs  of 'S'ma.  The 
interior,  like  the  neighbouring  more 
magnificent  edifice  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  22  fine  granite  co- 
lumns, supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  baths  of  Sept.  Severus,  with  modem  | 
Ionic  capitals.  The  arch  before  the  i 
tribune  is  supported  by  2  very  large 
columns  of  red  porphyry.     The  high  I 


altar  is  under  a  canopy  resting  on 
columns  of  modem  grey  alabaster, 
only  remarkable  for  their  size.  The 
mosaics  which  covered  the  vault  of 
the  tribune  have  disappeared,  except  a 
fragment  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Chrysogonus  and  James;  the 
others  have  been  replaced  by  gilt  bas- 
reliefii.  The  central  portion  of  the  floor 
of  the  nave  has  a  well-preserved  speci- 
men of  mediiBval  Opus  Alexandrinnm 
and  fragments  of  early  Christian  in- 
scriptions from  the  catacombs.  In  tiie 
centre  of  the  highly  decorated  roof  is  & 
copy  of  Guercino's  picture  of  the  patron 
saint  borne  to  heaven  by  ansels  (the 
original  is  now  in  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's gallery  in  England);  and  over 
the  Tabernacle,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  €av.  Arpmo,  The  other  pictures 
here  are  little  worthy  of  notice.  Be- 
fore the  ch.  is  a  portico  supported  by 
4  Doric  columns  of  oriental  granite. 
Stephen  Langton,  who  filled  the  see  of 
Canterbury  at  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing periods  of  our  history,  was  titular 
cardinal  of  this  ch.  The  medieval 
bell-tower  has  been  modernized  sod 
whitewashed. 

The  adjoining  convent  of  the  Order 
of  the  Crucifen  has  been  lately  rebuilt 
by  a  devout  Roman  lady,  the  Princess 
(jdescalchi,  in  return  for  her  cure  from 
a  supposed  malady  by  the  intercession 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Order. 

In  the  Via  di  Monte  di  Ferro,  open- 
ing out  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Crisogouo, 
have  been  discovered,  at  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  surface,  remains  of  an 
ancient  edifice,  the  floors  of  which  an* 
covered  with  mosaics  representing  ma- 
rine monsters,  &c.,  with  a  pentagonal 
water  cistern  in  the  centre,  the  walls 
of  the  entire  edifice  being  painted.  On 
these  walls  are  numerous  scratched 
inscriptions  (Graffite)  which  render  it 
probable  that  the  edifice  served  as  a 
barrack  of  the  7th  Legion  of  the  Vigils 
or  Firemen,  who  were  quartered  here 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus. 

4.  BasUica  of  Santa  Croce  m  Gem- 
salemme^  the  4th  of  the  Roman  basilicas, 
was  founded  in  331  by  Constantine,  oo 
the  siteof  the  Sessorian  Palace  of  Sextos 
Varius,  the  fiither  of  Elagabalns,  from 
which  it  is  also  called  the  Sessorian  Ba- 
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sUica.  It  is  close  to  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense.  It  derives  its  present  name 
from  the  portion  of  the  true  cross  de- 
posited in  it  by  the  Empress  Helena,  and 
from  the  earth  fh>m  Jerusalem  vhich 
was  brought  here  and  mixed  with  the 
foQDdations.  It  was  consecrated  by 
Sc  Silvester,  and  was  entirely  repaired 
by  Gregory  II.  in  the  8th  century. 
The  bell-tower  dates  from  1196.  It 
miderwent  fireqnent  alterations  under 
Uter  popes,  and  was  reduced  into  its 
present  form  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1774. 
it  scarcely  preserves  anv  trace  of  its 
original  form.  The  fa9aae  and  the  oval 
restibole  were  then  added,  and  some  of 
the  columns  were  cased  with  masonry, 
forming  piers  to  support  the  roof. 
Eight  of  the  original  columns,  3  of 
▼hich  are  fine  masses  of  red  Egyptian 
granite,  the  others  of  grey,  all  with 
eomDosite  capitals,  still  remain,  and 
divide  the  nave  fh>m  the  two  aisles. 
The  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  the 
aacient  urn  in  green  basalt,  with  4 
lions'  heads,  in  which  the  reinains  of 
SS.  CtesariuB  and  Anastasius  are  de- 
posited. Two  of  the  4  columns  which 
support  the  baldacchino  are  of  the  rare 
marble  called  Breccia  Corallina.  The 
vault  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with 
frescoes  representing  the  Discovery  of 
the  Cross,  and  the  transfer  of  a  por- 
tion of  it  by  St.  Helena  to  this  church. 
The  author  is  unknown:  Pinturio- 
chio  has  been  supposed,  but  on  very 
doubtful  authority,  to  have  painted 
them,  from  some  of  Uie  heads  being 
repetitions  of  those  in  the  frescoes 
at  Speilo  (see  Handbook  of  Cent.  Italy), 
They  were  probably  executed  by 
some  of  his  pupils.  Underneath  and 
behind  the  choir,  and  reached  by 
stain  on  the  1.,  is  the  chaj^el  of 
St.  Helena,  the  roof  of  which  is  de- 
corated with  mosaics  of  the  16th 
century,  attributed  to  Baldassare  Pe- 
mzzi ;  they  replaced  others  said  ^  to 
have  been  of  the  time  of  Valentinian 
III. ;  the  statue  of  St.  Helena  occupies 
the  place  over  the  altar  of  a  picture  by 
Rnbens,  now  in  England ;  the  floor  of 
this  chapel  is  said  to  be  formed  of 
earth  brought  by  St.  Helena  from  Jeru- 
salem. At  the  entrance  to  it  is  an  altar 
dedicated  by  a  certain  Julius  Maxi- 


milianus  to  St  Helena.  Ladies  will 
observe  a  notice  upon  a  marble  slab  near 
it,  that  their  entrance  to  the  chapel 
is  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, except  on  the  20th  of  March, 
the  anniversary  of  its  dedication.  The 
consecration  of  the  golden  rose,  which 
the  popes  in  former  times  sent  an- 
nually to  sovereign  princes,  took  place 
in  this  basilica.  During  the  first 
French  occupition  the  library  was 
removed  to  the  Vatican ;  it  was  sub- 
sequently restored,  but  many  of  the 
rarer  manuscripts  had  been  stolen  or 
lost.  The  fragment  of  the  true  cross  is 
exhibited  on  one  day  in  Easter-week. 
The  sepulchral  inscription  of  Benedict 
VII.,  who  was  buriea  in  this  ch.,  has 
been  let  into  the  wall  on  the  rt.  of  the 
entrance.  Pope  Silvester  II.  expired  as 
he  was  celebrating  mass  in  this  basilica, 
and  a  story  of  his  death  somewhat  si- 
milar to  those  told  of  our  Henir  IV.  and 
Bobert  Guiscard  has  been  handed  down. 
Silvester,  who  had  acouired  magical 
knowledge  amons  the  Mahomedans  in 
Spain,  having  had  a  brazen  head  made 
which  answered  questions  piit  to  it  by 
him,  received  on  one  occasion  a  reply 
that  he  would  not  die  before  he  had 
celebrated  mass  in  Jerusalem^ 

SS,  Domenico  and  Sisto,  on  the 
Quirinal,  at  the  head  of  the  Via  di 
Magnanapoli,  a  very  handsome  ch. 
attired  to  a  large  convent  of  Domini- 
can nuns,  at  present  a  military  hos- 
pital. It  was  erected  by  the  archi- 
tect della  Grecca  in  1611.  The  front, 
built  of  travertine,  is  handsome,  and 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  steps. 
The  interior  is  highly  decorated, 
although  the  principal  ornaments  are 
in  stucco:  the  frescoes  over  the  nave 
and  the  high  altar  are  by  Oanidi ;  the 
marble  group  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Magdalen  by  Haggi,  in  the  1st  chapel 
on  the  rt. ;  the  Crucifixion  in  the  3rd 
chapel  on  1.  is  by  Lanfranco,  On  the 
anmversary  of  the  marriage  of  St. 
Catherine  (July  19)  her  desiccated  hand 
is  exhibited  for  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful,  in  her  chapel,  the  2nd  on  1., 
over  the  altar  of  which  stands  a  picture 
of  her  marriage,  by  Allegrani,  The 
painting  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  in 
the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  is  by  RonumeUi, 
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S.  Francesco  JRomana,  near  to  the  Basi- 
lica of  Constantine,  partly  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Temples  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
by  Leo  IV.  and  Nicholas  I.  in  the  9th 
century,  and  restored  by  Paul  V.  It 
contains  some  curious  mosaics  of  the 
time  of  Nicholas  I.  (a.d.  862)  on  the 
vault  of  the  apse,  representing  the 
Virgin,  with  SS.  John,  James,  Peter, 
and  Andrew  on  either  side,  each  in 
compartments  formed  by  columns  in 
the  shape  of  palm-trees,  and  twisted. 
The  hand  within  a  wreath  over  the 
head  of  the  Virgin,  emblematical  of  the 
Almighty,  as  well  as  the  monogram 
of  Christ,  in  the  centre  of  the  arch, 
are  very  beautiful  as  designs.  All 
the  mosaics  once  on  the  fiiuce  of  the 
tribune  have  disappeared.  Between  the 
2  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  tribune 
is  the  tomb  of  St.  Francesca,  covered 
with  rich  marbles  and  bronzes,  by 
Bernini ;  and  in  the  rt-hand  transept 
a  monument  to  Gregory  XI.,  erected 
in  1584  by  the  senate  and  people, 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  return  of  the 
Papal  Court  to  Rome  from  Avi- 
gnon, in  1377,  after  an  absence  of 
72  years,  from  the  designs  of  Pietro 
Olicieri,  Near  this  monument  are  2 
stones  let  into  the  wall,  bearing  a 
double  depression,  made,  it  is  averred, 
bv  St.  Peter^s  kneeling  on  them  when 
Simon  Magus  was  carried  off  by  the 
demon.  Over  a  closed  door  in  the 
l.-hand  transept  is  a  painting  on 
panel  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  four  Saints,  by  Sinibaldo  Ibi,  in 
the  Peruginesque  style;  and  a  hand- 
some marble  cibonum,  with  sculp- 
tures in  the  style  of  Mino  da  Fiesote, 
There  are  2  remarkable  sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  rt. ; 
one  to  Cardinal  Vulcani,  who  died 
in  1322;  the  other  to  Antonio  Rido, 
with  his  bas-relief  on  horseback-— this 
Rido,  bom  at  Padua,  was  commander  of 
the  Papal  forces  under  Nicholas  V.,  and 
died  in  1475.  There  formerly  existed, 
in  the  Sala  Capitolare  of  the  adjoining 
convent,  a  picture,  hyPierino  del  Vaga,  of 
Paul  III.  and  Card.  Pole.  At  the  festi- 
val  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  on  the 
9th  March,  high  mass  is  celebrated 
in  this  ch.  in  the  presence  of  the 
college  of  cardinals.     Santa  Francesca 


Romana  was  a  noble  lady  of  the 
Ponziani  family,  remarkable  for  her 
piety,  who  founded  the  order  of  ObiaU 
nuns,  who  principally  occupy  them- 
selves with  education,  and  of  whom 
the  convent  of  Tor  di  Specehi,  near 
the  Capitol,  is  the  principal  house  in 
Rome.  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  the  cele- 
brated painter  of  the  Umbrian  school, 
was  buried  in  this  eh.;  the  bell-tower  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  this  class  of  medieval 
edifices,  and  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served of  the  period  (13th  centy.). 

8,  Francesco  a  Eipa,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Trastevere,  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  in  honour  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  who  resided  in  the  convent 
and  hospital  adjoining  during  his  visits 
to  Rome.  The  present  ch.  and  con- 
vent were  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Lazzaro 
Pallavicini,  from  the  designs  of  Matteo 
Rossi.  The  ch.  contains  some  works 
of  art,  amongwhich  are  the  recumbent 
statue  of  the  blessed  Lndovica  Alber- 
toni,  by  Bernini,  in  the  Paoluzzi  chapel, 
which  forms  the  1.  transept,  a  very  cha- 
racteristic spedmen  of  this  master's 
style.  The  painting  over  the  altar,  of 
a  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne,  is  by 
Baciccio.  The  Pallavicini  chapel  in 
the  opposite  transept  contains  two  se- 
pulchral monuments  of  the  Rospigliosi- 
Pallavicinis,  in  the  veir  debased  style 
of  the  early  part  of  the  Last  century.  In 
the  convent  the  apartment  occupied 
by  St.  Francis  is  shown. 

II  d69u,  the  principal  ch.  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Gesii  near  the  north- 
em  foot  of  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  churches  in  Rome, 
begun  in  1575  by  Cardinal  Alessan- 
dro  Famese,  from  the  designs  of  Vig- 
nola.  The  &9ade  and  cupola  were 
added  b;^  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
interior  is  rich  in  marbles  of  the  rarest 
kinds,  and  is  decorated  in  the  most  gor- 
geous style.  The  frescoes  of  the  cupola, 
tribune,  and  roof  of  the  nave,  are  by 
Baciccio.  The  paintings  at  the  different 
_  chapels  are  not  of  a  high  order  as 
works  of  art  Over  the  high  altar, 
designed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  has 
been  lately  placed  a  painting  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  infant  Saviour  in 
the  Temple,  hj  Capalti.  The  Death 
of   St.    Fnmeis   Xavier,    in   the  rt. 
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transept,  is  by  Carlo  Maratta,  The 
chapel  of  S.  Ignazio,  in  the  1.,  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Rome.  It  -was 
desiped  by  Padre  Pozzi,  and  is 
brilliantly  decorated  with  lapis  la- 
soli  and  verde  antique.  The  marble 
ffronp  of  the  Trinity  is  by  Bernardino 
Lodoyisi:  the  globe  over  the  altar  was 
said  to  be  the  largest  mass  of  lapis  la- 
znli  known ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  made  np  of  pieces.  The  altarpiece 
of  St  Ignatius  is  by  Padre  Pozzi.  Be- 
hind thu  picture  is  the  silver  statue  of 
the  saint.  His  body  lies  beneath  the 
altar  in  an  am  of  gilt  bronze.  The  2 
allegorical  marble  groups  at  the  sides 
of  &e  altar,  representing  Christianity 
embraced  by  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
the  Triumph  of  Religion  over  Heresy, 
are  fuitastie  works  of  the  French 
sculptors  TTteddon  and  Le  Gros.  By 
the  side  of  the  high  altar  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Cardinal  Bellarmino,  the  cele- 
brated controyersialist  of  the  Roman 
Chnrcb.  It  was  designed  by  Rainaldi ; 
the  2  figures  of  Religion  and  Wisdom 
are  by  Bernini.  Opposite  is  that  to 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  order,  Pigna- 
telli.  The  circular  chapels  on  each  side 
of  the  choir  are  richly  decorated ;  that 
ou'tbe  rt.  contains  a  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin,  called  the  Ma- 
donna della  Strada.  2  great  ceremonies 
take  place  annually  m  this  ch. — the 
first,  m  honour  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  his 
festival,  the  31  st  July;  the  second, 
and  most  important,  on  the  31  st  of 
December,  when  a  solemn  Te  Deum  is 
song  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and 
sacred  college  for  the  blessings  receiyed 
daring^  the  year  about  to  close.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
strangers  resorting  to  this  ceremony, 
admission  is  only  obtained  by  tickets. 
The  adjoining  conyent  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  their  general,  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  order. 

8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  near  the  Bocca 
della  Verita  and  the  arch  of  Janus, 
the  only  ch.  in  Rome  dedicated  to 
the  tutelary  sunt  of  England.  It  is  of 
high  antiquity,  the  foundation  dat- 
ing from  ue  4th  century.  It  was  re- 
built in  the  7th,  under  Pope  Leo  II. 
In  the  13th  it  was  restored  by  the 


prior  Ste&no,  who  added  the  portico, 
as  we  see  by  the  metrical  inscription 
in  Gothic  characters  upon  its  front ; 
a  line  of  which,  "JGTwj  ioctis  ad  Velum^ 
prcenomine  dicitur  Auri,**  giyes  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name  of  the  quarter,  the 
Velabrum,  [in  which  the  ch.  stands. 
The  interior  has  16  columns,  of  dif- 
ferent materials  and  styles,  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices.  These 
columns  support  a  series  of  arches, 
u^on  which  rests  the  wall  pierced 
with  windows,  and  again  the  flat  roof, 
as  in  the  early  basilicas.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  l.-hand  aisle  several 
early  Christian  inscriptions,  and  a 
curious  circular  bas-relief  with  Runic 
knots,  &c.,  are  built  into  the  wal^  The 
yault  of  the  tribune  was  once  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Giotto,  painted  at  the 
expense  of  Card.  Stefaneschi  in  the 
time  of  Boniface  VIII.,  of  which  not  a 
trace  remains.  Beneath  the  high  altar 
and  its  marble  tabernacle  of  the  Idth 
centy.  is  preserved  the  head  of  St, 
Greorge,  deposited  here  by  Pope  St. 
Zacharias.  This  ch.  has  an  histo- 
rical interest  in  connexion  with  Cola 
di  Rienzo.  On  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
1347,  Cola  affixed  to  its  door  his  ce- 
lebrated notice  announcing  the  speedy 
return  of  the  Good  Estate  :—In  breve 
tempo  li  Somani  tomeranno  al  loro 
antico  biwno  stato.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  ch.  would  have  fallen  into 
ruins  some  years  ago  if  the  confra- 
ternity of  S.  Maria  del  Pianto  had  not 
obtained  a  grant  of  it  ftom  Pius  VII. 
as  their  private  oratory.  The  cb.  of 
St.  Giorgio  is  seldom  open  to  the  public. 
On  the  day  after  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
on  St.  George's  Day  (23rd  of  April), 
the  Holy  Sacrament  being  exposed 
here,  it  is  much  resorted  to,  when  the 
several  relics  it  possesses  are  exposed 
to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  one 
of  which  is  the  banner,  or  vexilium,  of 
red  silk  tissue,  borne  by  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church  and  of  our  country. 
St.  George  became  the  tutelary  saint  of 
England  under  our  Norman  kings,  and 
is  still  much  revered  by  the  Greek 
Church.  Bom  in  Cappadocia,  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  military  tribune, 
and  suffered  for  his  faith  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian. 
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San  Giovanni  Batista,  a  chapel  behind 
St.  Peter's,  fouQded  by  Leo  III.  The 
only  portion  of  interest  is  the  doorway 
richly  decorated  vrith.  low  reliefs  of 
foliage;  probably  of  the  8th  centy., 
when  the  edifice  was  founded. 

S,  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  the  national 
ch.  of  the  Tuscans,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Via  Giulia,  overlooking  the 
Tiber,  built  by  the  Florentines  in  1588, 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  The  fine  fai^de  was  added  by 
Clement  XII.,  f^om  those  of  Ales- 
sandro  Galilei  (1725).  The  chapel  of 
S.  Girolamo,3rd  inthert.  aisle,  contains 
an  altarpiece  representing  St.  Jerome 
praying  before  a  crucifix,  by  Santi  di 
Tito ;  and  a  fine  picture  of  St.  Jerome 
writing,  by  Cigoli,  which  has  all  the 
design  and  expression  of  Raphael,  with 
the  colour  and  force  of  Titian.  The 
painting  upon  the  opposite  wall  is  by 
Passignani.  In  the  rt.  transept  is  the 
celebrated  picture  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
representing  S.  Cosma  and  S.  Damiano 
condemned  to  the  flames.  The  high 
altar  is  ornamented  with  4  fine  columns 
of  Cotanella  marble,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  Falconieri  fieunily;  the 
marble  group  of  the  Baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  over  the  altar,,  is  by  Baggi, 
The  paintine  of  the  Magdalen  borne  to 
Heaven  by  Angels,  in  the  1.  transept,  is 
by  Baccio  Carpi,  the  master  of  Pietro  da 
Cfortona.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix, 
on  1.  of  high  altar,  was  painted  by  Lan- 
franco.  In  the  5th  chapel  on  1.,  the  S. 
Francis  over  the  altar  is  by  Santi  di  Tito; 
the  frescoes  are  by  Pomarancio ;  in  the 
4th  chapel  the  3  snnill  frescoes  relative  to 
S.  Lorenzo,  on  the  roof,  are  by  Tempesta, 
Cigoli  is  buried  in  this  ch.  Most  of  the 
sepulchral  memorials  here  are  to  natives 
of^Tuscany. 

S8,  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  ch.  at- 
tached to  the  Passionist  Convent  on  the 
Ccelian,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Coliseum  and  Arch  of  Constantine.  It 
was  erected  by  Pammachus,  a  friend  of 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  4th  century,  on  the 
site  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
saints  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  who 
were  officers  in  the  court  of  Constan- 
tia,  and  were  put  to  death  in  the  reign 
of  Julian.  It  has  in  front,  a  medie- 
val portico  supported  by  8  granite  and 


marble  columns.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  2  aisles,  supported 
by  pilasters  and  16  ancient  composite 
columns.  The  pavement  is  of  opus  Alex- 
andrinum.  The  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
painted  by  Pomarancio,  In  the  rt.-hand 
aisle  is  an  altarpiece  representing  S. 
Satuminus,  by  Marco  Benefial.  Within 
a  railing  in  the  nave  is  a  stone  on  which 
the  patron  saints  are  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  Aajoining  this 
ch.  are  some  remains  of  the  substmc- 
tions  of  the  Vivarium,  and  of  a  Temple 
of  Claudius,  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Antiquities.  A  portion  of  the  andeni 
edifice,  in  massive  blocks  of  travertine, 
forms  the  base  of  the  elegant  bell- 
tower,  one  of  the  best-preserved  speci- 
mens of  the  mediieval  campauili  oi  the 
1 3th  centy.  in  Rome. 

S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latino,  an  ancient 
ch.,  founded  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Diana,  and  near  the  spot  where  the 
Evangelist  suffered  martyrdom.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  goodmediasval 
bell-tower.  The  interior  contains  some 
ancient  marble  columns.  Founded  by- 
Adrian  I.,  it  was  restored  in  the  12th 
century  by  Celestin  III.,  nearly  as  we 
now  see  it.  Close  by  is  the  snudl  cir- 
cular ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo,  on  the 
spot  where  stood  the  caldron  of  boil- 
ing oil  into  which  the  Evangelist  was 
cast :  both  are  near  to  the  closed  Porta 
Latina  of  the  Aurelian  wall.  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Oleo  has  a  handsome  firieze  in 
terracotta,  and  was  erected  by  a  certain 
French  auditor  of  the  Rota,  Benedict 
Adam,  in  the  reign  of  Julius  II.  (1509). 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the 
ruin  of  a  huge  tomb,  which  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  Via  Latina,  before  the 
Aurelian  wall  was  built.  This  ch,  is 
open  on  the  anniversary  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  John,  the  6th  May,  and 
on  the  5th  Saturday  in  Lent.  The 
Columbarium  of  Campana  (p.  78)  is 
close  to  here. 

S,  Giuseppe  de*  Falegnami,  the  ch.  of 
the  Conftiternity  of  Carpenters,  over 
the  Mamertine  Prisons,  has,  at  the 
2nd  altar  on  1.,  a  Nativity,  the  fir^t 
work  which  Carlo  Maratta  exhibited 
in  public.  Beneath  is  a  subter- 
ranean   chapel,  containing   a  curious 
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ancient  cracifix,  an  object  of  great 
Teneration. 

S.  GrefforiOy  on  the  Ceelian,  founded  in 
the  7th  eentnry  on  the  site  of  the  family 
mansion  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  In 
1573  it  was  transferred  to  the  Camal- 
dolese  monks,  of  whose  general  it  is  the 
residence,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
order.  The  square  atrium  was  added 
in  1633  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Soria;  and  the 
ch.  was  rebuilt  in  1734  from  those 
of  Francesco  Ferrari.  The  interior 
has  16  columns  of  granite.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  saint,  at  the  end  of  the 
rt.  usle,  are  some  sculptures  of  the 
15th  century,  representing  events  in 
his  life ;  the  painting  over  the  altar  is 
by  .4.  Sacchi,  the  Predella  beneath  is 
attributed  to  Lnca  SujnoreUi,  The  Sal- 
Tiati  chapel,  on  the  1.  of  the  tribune, 
has  a  copy  of  An.  CaraoeCs  picture  of 
St.  Gregory,  which  once  stood  here, — it 
is  now  in  ^gland ;  and  an  aitarpiece 
in  alabaster,  with  gilt  reliefs  of  the  15th 
eenty.  Near  this  chapel  is  a  monument 
rused  by  Gregory  aYI.  to  Cardinal 
Zorla,  his  successor  as  the  head  of  the 
Camaldolese  order  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  a  yery  learned  writer  on  the 
geographical  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.  Detached  from  the  ch.  are  3 
chapels,  erected  originally  by  St.  Gre- 
gory himself,  and  restored  by  Card. 
Baronius.  The  first,  dedicated  to  St, 
.St/cw,  mother  of  the  saint,  who  lived 
here,  has  a  statue  of  the  patron  by 
Niccol6  Cordieri,  and  a  fresco  over 
the  altar  on  the  vault  of  the  tri- 
bone,  representing  the  Almighty,  with 
Angels  below  playing  on  various  in- 
struments, by  Chiido,  The  second,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Andrew,  contains  the  cele- 
brated frescoes  painted  as  rival  per- 
formances by<}mdo  and  Domenichino. 
The  St.  Andrew,  on  the  l.-hand  wall, 
adoring  the  cross  as  he  is  led  to  execu- 
tion, is  by  GiUdo ;  the  group  of  3  women 
on  the  rt.  is  much  admired ;  the  Fla- 
gellation of  the  saint  opposite  is  by 
Domenichino.  Among  the  criticisms  on 
these  pictures,  that  of  Annibal  Caracci 
is  not  me  least  remarkable : "  Guidons," 
he  said,  **  is  the  painting  of  the  mas- 
ter; this  of  Domenichino  is  the  paint- 
in?  of  the  scholar  who  knew  more 


than  the  master."  Lanzi  tells  us  that, 
while  Domenichino  was  painting  one 
of  the  executioners,  he  endeavoured  to 
rouse  himself  to  anger,  and  was  sur- 
prised in  the  act  of  violent  gesticula- 
tion by  Annibal  Caracci,  who  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  spectacle  that 
he  embraced  him,  and  said,  "  Dome- 
nichino, to-day  I  must  take  a  lesson 
from  you."  »)  novel,  says  Lanzi,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  just  and  natural, 
did  it  appear  to  him  that  the  painter, 
like  the  orator,  should  feel  witlun  him- 
self all  that  he  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent to  others.  The  third  chapel, 
dedicated  to  S.  Barbara,  has  a  statue  of 
St.  Greeory  hy  Nicoolb  Cordieri,  begun, 
it  is  said,  by  his  master,  Michel  Angelo. 
In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  is  preserved 
the  marble  table  on  which  we  are  told, 
by  an  inscription  in  verse,  that  St.  Gre- 
gory fed  every  morning  12  poor  pil- 
grims, when  an  angel  appeared  as 
the  13th.  In  the  ch.  of  St.  Gregory 
is  interred  Imperia,  the  Aspasia  of 
the  court  of  Lkbo  X.  In  the  atrium 
before  the  ch.  are  several  sepulchral 
monuments,  amongst  which  is  one  of 
some  interest  to  the  English  tra- 
veller—that of  Sir  Edward  Came,  of 
Glamorganshire,  doctor  of  civil  law 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was 
united  with  Cranmer  in  1 530  in  the 
celebrated  commission  appointed  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  uni- 
versities on  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  knignted. 
He  afterwards  became  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Rome;  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  History  of  the  Reformation,  has 
published  several  of  his  despatches. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  English  em- 
bassy by  Elizabeth  he  was  recalled,  but 
Paul  IV.  induced  him  to  stay  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1561.  2  modem  in- 
scriptions on  the  piers  of  the  atrium 
tell  the  history  of  the  abbey,  how  it  was 
founded  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  on 
the  site  of  his  paternal  home,  and  how 
St.  Augustine,  the  great  missionary  to 
England,  and  several  of  our  early  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  had 
been  educated  in  it.  The  late  pope, 
Gregory  XVI.,  was  for  many  years  ab- 
bot of  the  adjoining  monastery  beforo 
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his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  and  did 
much  to  embellish  the  ch.  and  the 
convent  The  flight  of  steps  in  front 
command  a  picturesque  view  over  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  Palatine  and  the  im- 
posing ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Uffisars  in  that  direction. 

St.  Ignazio,  behind  the  Doria  Pa- 
lace, the  ch.  of  the  Jesuits'  college, 
the  CoUegio  Romano,  with  its  mas- 
sive front  by  Algardi,  is  rich  in 
elaborate  decorations.  It  was  built 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Ludovisi.  Its  magnificence  is  not  in 
the  best  taste,  but  is  interesting  from  its 
excessive  ornament.  The  paintings  of 
the  roof  and  tribune  are  by  Padre  Pozxi, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  perspec- 
tive. The  Lancelotti  chapel,  in  the 
rt.-hand  transept,  contains  the  tomb 
of  S.  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  beneath  the 
altar,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Apo- 
theosis of  the  saint,  by  Le  Gros, 
above.  Beyond,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
aisle,  is  the  monument  to  Gregory  XV., 
by  the  same  sculptor  with  that  of  his 
nephew  Card.  Ludovisi  below.  The 
chapel  in  the  l.-hand  transept  has  a 
large  bas-relief  of  the  Annunciation. 
On  the  massive  piers  of  the  cupola, 
luckily  left  unfinished  for  the  finances 
of  the  Ludovisi  &mily  and  for  the 
interests  of  astronomical  science,  has 
been  erected  the  Observatory  of  the 
Gollegio  Romano,  now  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  well-conducted  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  on  the  continent  of 
Burope  (p.  306).  This  ch.,  with  the 
adjoining  oratory  of  La  Caravita,  the 
latter  one  of  the  most  frequented  during 
Lent  by  the  higher  and  fiishionable 
female  classes  of  Rome,  are  attached  to 
the  Gregorian  University,  or  CoUegio 
Romano,  directed  by  the  Jesuit  fathers. 

St,  Isidoro,  on  the  Pincian,  founded 
in  1622.  The  ch.  is  attached  to  a 
convent  of  Irish  Grey  Friars,  or  Re- 
formed Observant  Franciscans.  The 
edifice  owes  its  present  form  in  a 
ffreat  measure  to  the  celebrated  Luke 
Wadding,  one  of  the  most  learned 
members  his  order  has  produced.  Enter- 
ing the  ch.,  the  picture  of  St.  Isidore, 
over  the  high  altar,  is  by  Andrea  Sacchi. 
All  the  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  1st  on  rt.,  are  by  Carlo 


Maratta,  as  are  those  of  the  Coneeption 
in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept*  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  sacristy,  and  the 
firescoes  in  the  Piombino  chapel,  1st 
on  1.  The  high  altar  has  two  hand- 
some columns  of  oriental  alabaster. 
Several  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  will  interest  our  countrymen ;  that 
of  Luke  Waddinff,  near  the  ch^el  of 
St  Anne,  the  2nd  on  rt,  consists  of  a 
marble  slab  with  a  long  inscription, 
placed  here  by  his  friend  Bonooni,  a 
Roman  advocate.  Bom  in  Irelaod, 
Wadding,  who  from  his  youth  embraced 
the  rules  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
became  censor  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
is  better  known  for  his  volnminou 
history  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  '  An- 
nales  Ordinis  Minorum,'  in  8  large 
folios.  He  was  the  first  prior  of  the 
Irish  Franciscans  estabUsfaed  here,  and 
a  man  of  great  learning.  He  died  b 
1557,  aged  70.  In  the  1.  transe^  is  s 
handsome  monument  by  Galassi  to  a 
Miss  Brian,  a  youn^  Irish  lady ;  and  in 
the  rt.  a  memorial  to  Amelia,  the 
daughter  of  John  Philpott  Ciuran,  who 
died  at  Rome,  raised  by  the  late  Lord 
Cloncurry  in  1848.  In  the  small 
library  of.  the  friars  are  some  Irish 
manuscripts  worthy  of  notice,  amongst 
which  a  continuation  of  Colgan's  Hifr- 
tory  of  Irish  Saints,  hitherto  nnpab- 
lished.  The  festival  of  St  Patrick  is 
celebrated  here  on  the  17th  of  fifarch, 
when  a  sermon  is  preached  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  British  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  and  a  col- 
lection made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
confraternity,  who  are  well  deserving 
of  the  benevolence  of  their  countrymen, 
living  as  they  do  entirely  on  charity, 
like  all  the  Grey  Franciscans. 

S.  Lorenzo  e  Damaao,  forming  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  magnificent  palace  of 
the  Cancelleria,  erected  in  1495  by 
Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of  Sixtos  IV!, 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  on  the 
site  of  the  Prasinian  Basilica,  founded 
by  S.  Damasus  in  570.  It  contains 
some  indifferent  modem  monuments  of 
the  princely  house  of  Massimo,  and 
one  to  the  lamented  Count  Rossi,  so 
barbarouslymurdered  in  the  adjoinin^r 
palace  in  December,  1849;  the  bast 
over  the  latter  is  by  Tenerani,  who  has 
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ecolptored  the  fine  statae  of  that  emi- 

Dent  statesman  for  his  friend,  Duke 
Massimo,  and  now  in  his  yilla  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.  Near  the  monu- 
ment of  Rossi  is  a  copy  of  the  statue 
of  St.  Hypolitus  in  the  Lateran  Mn- 
seam.  The  accomplished  scholar  and 
poet  Annibale  Caro,  who  died  at  Rome 
m  1566,  is  buried  in  this  ch. — his  bust, 
by  Doshf  on  one  of  the  piers;  as  also 
Sadoleto,  the  secretary  of  Leo  X.  In 
the  4th  chapel  on  rt.  of  the  choir  are 
tvo  good  sepolchral  monuments  of  the 
16th  cent.,  fmd  a  dead  Christ  over  the 
altar,  by  Bracci,  The  statue  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo  in  the  sacristy  is  by 
Stefano  Mademo,  The  most  remark- 
able paintings  are  the  picture  over  the 
altar  in  the  1st  chapel  on  rt,  by  Seb, 
Conca,  and  that  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  orer  the  high  altar,  by  F. 
Zticchero, 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Idtcina,  near  the  Corso, 
foanded  by  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  and  restored 
in  its  present  form  by  Paul  V.  in  1606, 
from  the  designs  of  Cosimo  da  Bergamo. 
At  the  high  altar,  which  was  designed 
byRainaldi,  is  the  celebrated  Cruci- 
fixion by  Guido.  The  chapel  of  8. 
Francesco  has  a  painting  by  Marco 
Bentfial,  This  ch.  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  Poussin,  designed  by  Lemoine, 
and  executed  by  French  artists,  at 
the  cost  of  Chateaubriand,  when 
French  ambassador  at  Rome :  thc/bas- 
relief  upon  it  is  a  reproduction  in 
marble  of  Poussin's  well-known  land- 
scape of  the  Arcadia.  Under  the  vesti- 
bule are  some  ancient  inscriptions  re- 
lative  to  the  relics  preserred  here,  and 
inside,  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance,  one 
to  the  dedication  of  the  ch.  by  Celestin 
III.  in  1196,  in  the  presence  of  nnme- 
rons  prelates,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
whom  is  the  Archbishop  of  York  of 
that  day. 

8.  Lorenxo  m  Miranda,  in  the  Forum, 
18  only  remarkable  as  occupying  the 
cella  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  for  its  ma^^nificent  por- 
tico in  front.  Its  appellation  is  denved 
fVom  the  latter  admirable  ruin.  The 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorensso,  over  the 
principal  altar,  is  attributed  to  Fietro 
dti  Cortona,    This  ch.  contains  several 


tombs  of  the  Roman  apothecaries  (JrO' 
Tnatarii\  to  the  corporation  of  whom  it 
belongs,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  hos- 
pital. 

S,  Lorenzo  in  Fanis^Femay  on  the 
summit  of  the  Viminal,  and  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where 
St.  Lawrence  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
to  derive  its  singular  name  from  Per- 
pema,  or  Perpennia,  an  inscription  to  a 
Roman  lady  of  that  consular  family  hav- 
ing been  found  on  the  spot.  The  interior 
has  some  frescoes  by  Biccherai.  An 
arm  of  St.  Bridget,  who  died  in  the 
adjoining  convent  of  the. nuns  of  Sta. 
Chiara,  is  preserved  amongst  the  relics 
here. 

S.  Luigi  de*  Francesi,  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Via  di  Ripetta,  and 
near  the  Poet  Office,  erect^  in  1589 
at  the  expense  of  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  fVom  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  The  second  chapel  on 
the  rt.,  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  con- 
tains some  fine  frescoes  by  Domeni- 
chino  on  the  roof;  they  represent  the 
Angel  offering  crowns  to  S.  Cecilia 
and  her  husband  Valerian,  the  &dnt 
borne  to  heaven  by  Angels,  and  S. 
Cecilia  expressing  her  contempt  for 
idols ;  on  the  side  walls  are  two  large 
subjects,  her  distributing  her  clothes 
among  the  poor,  and  Death.  These 
interesting  works,  though  somewhat 
theatrically  treated,  are  good  ex- 
amples or  Domenichino's  stvle  of 
composition  and  colouring.  The  fine 
cop]^  over  the  altar,  of  &phaers  St. 
Cecilia  now  in  the  Gallery  at  Bo- 
logna, is  by  Guido,  The  Assumption, 
at  the  high  altar,  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Baasano.  In  the  chapel  of 
St.  Matthew,  on  the  L  of  the  high  altar, 
are  3  pictures,  representing  the  calling 
of  the  Saint,  by  M,  Angeh  Caravaggio, 
The  paintings  on  the  roof,  and  the 
Prophets  on  the  sides,  are  by  Cav. 
d*Arpino,  This  ch.  contains  tombs  of 
several  eminent  Frenchmen,  including 
those  of  Cardinals  d'Angennes  and  de 
la  Tremouille;  of  Cardinal  de  la 
Grange   d'Arquien,  father-in-law   of 
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Sobieski,  who  died  at  the  age  of  103; 
of  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  ambassador  from 
Henry  IV.;  of  Seroox  d'Agincourt,  in 
last  chapel  on  rt.,  the  celebrated  archs- 
ologist  and  writer  on  Italian  art;  of 
Pauline  de  Montmorin,  in  first  chapel 
on  1.,  erected  by  Chftteanbriand,  by 
whom  the  inscription  was  written,  and 
of  the  painters  Guerin  and  Sigalon. 
A  massive  pyramidal  monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  French  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  killed  during 
the  military  operations  agunst  Rome 
in  1849,  and  another  to  Claude  Lor- 
raine, at  the  expense  of  the  French 
nation.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why 
this  tardy  tribute  to  the  great  painter 
was  not  placed  over  where  his  remains 
lav,  in  the  ch.  of  the  Trinitk  de'  Monti. 
The  original  tombstone  has  been  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  monument  San 
Luigi  is  the  national  ch.  of  the  French 
at  Rome,  and  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  sovereigns  of  that  country. 
High  mass  in  music  is  performed  here 
with  great  pomp  every  Sunday  morning 
at  9,  on  Christmas  Eve  at  1 1  p.m.,  and 
on  the  festival  of  Napoleon,  Aug  15. 

S,  MarccUo,  in  the  Corso,  belonging  to 
the  Servites,  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
4th  century.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1519 
fW>m  the  designs  of  Sansovino,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fa9ade,  which  was 
added  by  Carlo  Fontanain  the  last  cent. 
The  interior  was  handsomely  restored 
in  1867.  In  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  rt. 
is  the  tomb  of  our  countryman.  Card. 
Weld,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of  S. 
Marcello.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix 
(the  4th  on  the  rt.)  is  celebrated  for 
the  fine  paintings  on  the  roof  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  representing  in  the  centre  the 
Creation  of  Eve,  and  on  the  1.  the 
Evangelists  St  Mark  and  St.  John, 
"  where,"  says  Lanzi,  "  there  are  some 
infantine  figures  that  almost  look  as 
if  they  were  alive :  a  work  deservedly 
held  in  the  highest  repute."  The  two 
Evangelists  in  the  opposite  compart- 
ment of  the  vault  are  entirely  by  D.  da 
Voltcrra ;  the  Crucifix  borne  by  angels, 
over  the  altar,  was  painted  by  Garzi 
from  P.  del  Vaga's  designs.  In  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Con- 
salvi,  minister  of  Pius  VII.,  one  of 
the  most   enlightened    statesmen  of 


Italy,  the  honest  and  liberal  reformer 
of  the  papal  administration,  irhose 
death  is  still  involved  in  that  pain- 
ful mystery  which  strengthens  the 
popular  belief  that  it  was  hastened 
by  poison.  The  monument,  which  con- 
tains also  the  remains  of  his  brother,  is 
bv  Rinaldu  In  the  4th  or  Frangipani 
chapel  on  the  1.  the  picture  of  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  over  the  altar, 
is  by  Federigo  Zucchero;  the  f^nescoes 
on  the  side  walls  by  his  brother  Taddeo. 
The  several  busts  and  mural  inscrip- 
tions belong  to  members  of  the  femily 
of  Frangipani.  Near  this,  upon  the 
1.  of  the  entrance,  is  a  monument  to 
Morrichini,  an  eminent  physician  and 
natural  philosopher,  llie  ceremony 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  takes 
place  in  this  ch.,  in  the  presence  of 
the  college  of  cardinals,  on  the  14th 
September. 

S.  Marco,  a  very  elegant  and  interest- 
ing ch.,  built  on  the  plan  of  an  ancient 
basilica,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Palace  of  Venice.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pope  S.  Mark  in  337,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Evangelist.    It  was  re- 
built in  833  by  Gregory  IV.,  who  deco- 
rated the  interior  with  mosaics.  In  I4r>s 
Paul  II.,  after  the  construction  of  the 
palace,  rebuilt  entirely  the  ch.  in  its 
present  form  of  one  of  the  small  basi- 
licas, with  the  exception  of  the  ancient 
tribune,  which  was  preserved  with  its 
mosaics  of  the  9th  centy.,  and  the  sub- 
terranean ch.,  containing  the  body  of 
St.  Mark  the  pontiff.    The  handsome 
fa^de  and  portico  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance  were  then  added,  from  the 
designs  of  Giuliano  da  Majano.    The 
interior  has  a  nave  and  2  aisles  sepa- 
rated by  20  pilasters,  having  in  front 
as  many  columns  cased  in  j&sper,  and 
contains  a  few  paintings.     The  most 
remarkable  are— (at  the  first  altar  on 
the  rt.)  the  Resurrection,  by  Palm>i 
Giovane,    erroneously    attributed     to 
Tintoretto;   St.   Mark   the   Pope,  by 
the  School  of  Gian  Bellini  (at  the  altar  on 
the  rt.  of  the  tribune)  ;  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Carlo  Maratta  (thinl 
on  the  rt.).    The  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
I  represent  our  Saviour  and  3  saints  on 
1  either  side,  one  of  whom,  Gregory  IV., 
holds  the  ohnrch  in  his  hand ;  below 
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the  niystic  Lamb  and  12  sheep,  with 
the  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
as  we  ha^e  seen  at  San  Clemente ; 
and  on  the  face  of  the  arch  the  em- 
blems of  the  EvangeliBts  and  two 
falJ-lengtli  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paa]  ;  the  3  frescoes  in  the  choir  are 
by  Borgogwme,  The  monument  to 
Leonardo  Pesaro  of  Venice,  by  Ca- 
Ror<2,  stands  on  the  side  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  choir,  and  has  a  good 
bast  of  the  youth,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  16,  There  are  numerous  other 
tombs  here,  chiefly  of  Venetians  who 
had  died  at  Borne.  On  the  Festival 
of  St.  Mark,  April  25th,  there  is  a 
procession  of  all  the  clergy  of  Rome 
from  this  ch .  to  St.  Peter's.  The  great 
door  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  Uie 
architecture  of  the  1 5th  centy.  There 
are  some  Christian  inscriptions  from 
the  catacombs  under  the  portico. 

S,  Maria  degli  Angelic  in  the  Piazza 
di  Termini.  This  magnificent  church 
occupies  the  Pinacotheca,  or,  accord- 
ing to  more  recent  opinions,  the  Cella 
Calidaria,  of  the  ThermsB  of  Diocle- 
tian, which  was  altered  by  Michel 
Angelo  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IV.,  to  adLapt  it  to  Christian  worship. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  sacred 
edifices  in  Rome.  The  arrangement 
of  the  ancient  baths  is  described  under 
the  head  of  "Antiquities"  (p.  62). 
The  great  hall  was  converted  by 
Michel  Angelo  into  a  Greek  cross  by 
the  addition  of  the  present  vestibule 
and  of  the  tribune  opposite.  Vanvitelli 
in  1740  reduced  the  ch.  to  its  present 
form  by  adapting  the  circular  hall,  or 
Laconkwn,  as  a  vestibule,  and  lengthen- 
ing  the  choir  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
hall,  which  Michel  Angelo  had  pre- 
served as  a  nave,  was  thus  converted 
into  a  transept;  the  chapels  opening 
out  of  it,  in  the  intervals  of  the  columns, 
closed  up ;  and  the  transept  lengthened, 
by  converting  into  the  chapels  of  the 
BeatoNicolo  Albereati^and  of  S.  Bruno, 
two  halls  of  the  baths.  On  account 
of  the  dampness  of  the  ground 
Michel  Angelo  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  pavement  about  8  feet,  so  that 
the  original  bases  of  the  columns 
remain  buried  to  that  depth,  which,  by 


the  accumulation  of  the  d^ris  of  the 
baths,  were  considerably  lower  than  the 
circumjacent  soil.  Of  the  16  columns 
of  the  church,  the  8  in  the  transept 
only  are  antique,  and  are  of  red  Egyp- 
tian granite,  with  attached  bases  of 
white  marble.  The  others,  of  brick, 
covered  with  painted  stucco,  in  imi- 
tation of  granite,  were  added  by  Van* 
vitelli.  In  the  circular  vestibule  are 
the  tombs  of  Salvator  Rosa ;  of  Carlo 
Maratta;  of  Cardinal  Parisio,  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at  Bologna; 
and  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Alciati, 
the  learned  chancellor  of  Rome  under 
Pius  IV.  The  tomb  of  Salvator  Rosa 
(1673)  has  an  inscription  which  de- 
scribes him  as  the  "  Pictorum  sui 
temporis  nuUi  secundum,  poetarum 
omnium  temporum  principibus  parem ;" 
a  friendly  eulogy,  which  the  judgment 
of  posterity  has  not  confirmed.  On 
one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  great  hall 
is  the  noble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  by  the 
French  sculptor  Hovdon,  It  is  recorded 
that  Clement  XIV.  was  a  great  admirer 
of  this  statue:  "  Itwould  speak,"  he  said, 
"  if  the  rule  of  his  order  did  not  pre- 
scribe silence."  The  hall,  now  form- 
ing the  transept  of  the  ch.,  is  297^ 
feet  long,  91  feet  wide,  and  84  feet 
high :  the  length  of  the  present  nave 
from  the  entrance  to  the  nigh  altar  is 
336  ft.  The  granite  columns  are  each 
of  a  single  piece,  45  ft.  high  and  1 6  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  ancient  capitals, 
4  Corinthian  and  4  Composite,  are  of 
white  marble,  as  is  also  the  entablature, 
although  so  whitewashed  over  as  to 
make  them  have  the  look  of  stucco. 
This  ch.  contains  several  large  and 
fine  paintings  which  were  once  altar- 
pieces  in  St.  Peter's,  where  they  have 
been  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic 
when  the  originals  were  transported 
here  —  amongst  them  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  St.  Sebastian  by  Ihme' 
nichinOf  on  the  rt.-hand  side  of  the 
hi^h  altar;  it  is  22  ft.  high,  and, 
being  painted  on  the  wall,  it  was  re- 
moved with  consummate  skill  by  the 
engineer  Zabaglia.  Opposite  to  it  is 
the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord,  a  fine  work 
of  Carlo  Maratta,  The  other  jpaintings 
in  the  choir  are  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  hjSomanelli,  and  the  Death  of 
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Ananias,  by  Boncallu  The  8  pict ures  in 
the  transept,  commencing  on  the  rt.  hand 
on  entering,  are,  1.  copies  of  Guido's 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  and  2.of  Vanni's 
Fall  of  Simon  Magus ;  on  the  opposite 
side,  3.  St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha, 
by  Mancini,  and  4.  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Francis,  by  Musciano — ^the  landscape  in 
the  background  by  Paul  Brill;  beyond 
the  entrance  to  the  choir,  5.  the  As- 
sumption, by  Bianchini ;  6.  the  Resus- 
citation of  Tabitha,  by  CoMtanzi;  whilst 
on  the  opoosite  side  are,  7,  the  Fal] 
of  Simon  Magus,  by  P,  Battoni;  and 
8.  St  Basil  celebrating  Mass  before  the 
£mperor  Valeus,  by  Subleyrtu,  At  each 
extremity  of  the  transept  are  large 
chapels  formed  out  of  halls  of  the 
baths;  that  on  the  rt.,  and  which 
form^  the  vestibule  to  Michel  Angelo's 
ch.,  is  dedicated  to  the  Beato  Niccolo 
Albergati ;  that  on  the  1.  to  St.  Bruno, 
over  the  altar  of  which  is  a  painting  of 
St.  Peter  appearing  to  some  Carthusian 
monks,  by  Odazzit  and  on  the  sides  two, 
by  Trevisani,  of  the  death  of  the  Macca- 
bees. On  the  pavement  of  the  great 
na've  is  the  meridian  line  traced  by 
Bianchini  and  Maraldi,  in  1701.  Be- 
hind the  ch.  is  the  Carthusian  con- 
vent, with  its  magnificent  cloister 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo.  It  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  Orsini 
family.  The  cloister  is  surrounded  by 
a  portico  sustained  by  100  columns  of 
travertine  of  the  Doric  order,  forming 
four  fine  corridors.  In  the  centre 
are  the  immense  cypresses  planted 
round  the  fountain  by  Michel  Angelo 
when  he  built  the  cloister:  tiiey 
measure  13  feet  in  circumference. 
The  "Pope's  oil-cellar,"  as  it  is  called, 
adjoining  the  ch.,  is  a  low-arched  hall 
of  the  ancient  therms,  containing  se- 
veral cisterns  or  reservoirs  sunk  deep 
in  the  ground,  where  the  supply  of  oil 
for  the  city  is  preserved  at  an  equable 
temperature.  Since  the  levelling  of 
the  adjoining  piazza  the  floor  of  the 
ch.,  which  was  considerably  below  the 
outer  surface,  is  now  on  a  level  with  it. 

S.  Maria  deW  Anima^  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Piazza  Navona,  begun  in  1400,  with 
money  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by 


a  native  of  Germany,  and  completed 
from  the  designs  of  Giuliano  Saagallo. 
The  fine  interior,  supported  on  mas- 
sive pilasters,  contains  at  the  high 
altar  the  Madonna  with  angels  and 
saints,  by  Giulio  Romano^  mucli  in- 
jured; an  indifferent  copy  of  the 
Pietii  of  Michel  Angelo,  by  Ncmni  di 
Baccio  Bigio,  in  the  4th  chapel  on  rt. ; 
the  frescoes  of  Sicciolante  on  the  side 
walls  in  the  chapel  of  the  Cmcifix,  drd 
on  rt.;  and  those  by  Drancesco  ScUviati  in 
thatoftheCristoMorto,  4th  on  1. — ^the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  ascending  to  hea- 
ven, over  the  altar,  is  very  fine.  The 
handsome  monument  of  rope  Adrian 
VI.,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  was 
designed  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi^  and 
executed  by  M.  Angelo  Sanete  and 
Niccolo  Tribolo,  U]^n  the  um  lies  the 
statue  of  this  semi-barbarian  pontiff; 
above  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  be- 
tween St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  in 
the  niches  statues  of  the  four  cardinal 
Virtues ;  the  bas-relief  beneath  repre- 
sents the  entrance  of  the  Pope  into 
Rome.  Opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Adrian 
VI.  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Clevea,  by 
German  artists  of  the  1 7th  cent.  On  the 
I.  side  of  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  that 
of  Lucas  Holstenius  of  Hamhurgh, 
the  celebrated  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
In  the  passage  leading  to  the  sacristy 
is  a  bas-relief,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  re- 
presenting Gregory  XIII.  giving  him 
his  sword  of  command.  On  the  1.  of 
the  principal  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Andrew  of  Austria  (ob.  150C>\ 
and  on  the  1.  that  of  Cardinal  Encken- 
worth  (ob.  1534),  an  inferior  work. 
S.  M.  deir  Anima  is  the  national  ch.  of 
the  Germans,  and  under  the  special 
protection  of  Austria. 

S:  Maria  in  AqutrOf  or  degli  Orfaneili. 
in  the  Piazza  Capranica,  on  the  site  of 
a  ch.  of  the  4th  cent.  The  name  of 
Aquiro  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Eqiterice,  the  stadium  of  a  circus  which 
stood  here.  The  present  ch.,  which  has 
recently  undergone  a  complete  restora- 
tion, is  annexed  to  a  College  of  Orphans 
founded  by  Paul  III.  This  ch.  and 
the  adjoining  Piazza  Capranica  are 
believed  to  occupy  the  sites  of  a  por- 
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tico  and  temple  dedicated  by  Hadrian 
to  Matidia,  the  sister  of  his  wife. 

S.][ariadiAraC(xU.—We  have  al- 
ready stated,  in  spoiking  of  the  An- 
tiquities, thisit  the  charch  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Ara  Cceli  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ca^itolinus. 
The  eh.  is  of  high  antiquity,  pro- 
bably as  old  as  the  6th  century, 
vhen  it  was  dedicated  by  St.  Gregory 
tbe  Great  as  Sancta  Maria  m  Capitolio, 
The  fa^e  of  brickwork  is  more 
recent,  and  was  formerly  decorated 
with  mosucs ;  the  fragment  of  Grothic 
▼hich  it  retains  in  its  rose  and  pointed 
Tindows,  cornice,  &c.,  would  refer  it 
to  the  14th  centy.  The  interior  has 
1  nave  and  2  aisles,  separated  by  22 
oolomns  of  different  sizes  and  mate- 
rials, taken  from  various  ancient 
buildings.  18  are  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite, 2  fluted  of  white  marble,  and  2  of 
dppolino.  Their  bases  and  capitals 
ire  also  dissimilar;  and  some  are  so 
BiQch  shorter  than  the  others  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  raise  them  on 
paiestals  of  unequal  height.  On  the 
third  column  on  the  1.  of  the  main 
entrance  is  engraved,  in  letters  evi- 
dently of  the  Imperial  period  —  a 
CTBicvLo  AvovsTORUM.  Its  authen- 
ticity has  not  been  doubted,  and  it 
wodd  therefore  indicate  that  it  was 
brought  ftt)m  the  ruins  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Cesars.  The  floor  is  of  mosaic, 
of  an  ancient  kind,  encircling  slabs 
of  white  marble,  containing  some  speci- 
mens of  rare  varieties,  amongst  which 
a  great  abundance  of  green  or  opnite 
porphyry.  The  name  of  Ara  Cceli 
oas  given  rise  to  considerable  con- 
troversy: the  tradition  of  the  Church 
tells  OS  that  it  is  derived  fit>m  the  altar 
erected  by  Augustus  to  conmiemorate 
the  prophecy  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl  re- 
tpeddng  the  coming  of  our  Saviour.  It 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  inscription  Ara 
prunogmiti  Dei,  from  which  the  legend 
bas  derived  the  modern  title.  Others 
reject  this,  and  tell  us  that  the  ch.  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  S.  Maria 
in  Atu-oocelio.  The  ch.  and  adioining 
convent  belonged  to  the  Benedictines 
until  1250,  when  Innocent  lY.  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 


who  have  held  it  fix>m  that  period 
to  the  present  time.  On  entering  by 
the  principal  door,  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  contains  an  admirable  series 
of  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio,  illustrating 
the  life  of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena: 
they  were  restored  some  years  ago  by 
Camuccini,  and  represent  different  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  the  saint;  the 
principal  being  that  over  the  altar,  the 
preaching  of  the  saint,  with  a  glory  in 
heaven  surrounded  by  ansels  above, 
and  on  the  1.  wall  his  deam.  On  the 
opposite  side  are  small  pictures  of  San 
Bernardino's  Vision  of  Christ,  his 
Penitence,  his  assuming  the  monastic 
habit,  &c.  &c.  The  paintings  on  the 
roof  are  attributed  to  his  pupils  Fran- 
cesco da  Citta  di  Castello  and  to  Lvxia 
SignoreUi.  The  floor  of  opus  Alexan- 
drvnum,  in  this  chapel,  is  very  beau- 
tiful. Of  the  other  pictures  in  the 
ch.  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
S.  Jerome  in  the  8rd  on  rt.  by  Giovanni 
de*  Vecchi;  the  paintings  in  the  8th 
chapel  on  1.  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cor- 
tona,  representing  the  Conversion  and 
Death  of  the  Saint,  by  Benefiel ;  the 
Transfiguration,  in  the  2nd  chapel  on 
same  side,  cited  by  Lanzi  among  those 
works  of  Oirolamo  Siccioiante  in  which 
he  approached  nearest  to  Raphael ; 
and  the  frescoes  on  the  roof  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Antony,  3rd  on  1.,  by 
Niccold  da  Pesaro.  In  the  Savelli  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St  Francis,  forming  the 
rt.-hand  transept,  are  the  Gothic  monu- 
ments of  Luca  Savelli  (1266),  the  fa- 
ther of  Pope  Honorius  IV.,  and  of  his 
son  Pandolfo,  bv  Agostino  and  Agnolo 
da  Siena,  from  the  designs  of  Giotto ; 
the  base  on  which  it  rests  is  formed 
by  an  ancient  sarcopha^s  covered 
with  Bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  wreaths 
of  flowers,  fruit,  and  animals ;  op- 
posite is  that  of  Vana  Aldobran- 
desca,  the  mother  of  the  Pope,  upon 
which  lies  the  statue  of  the  PontifE 
himself,  removed  hereby  Paul  III.  from 
his  monument  which  stood  in  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  In  the  choir,  on  1. 
of  the  high  altar,  is  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Giambattifita  Savelli  (ob.  1498),  a 
good  specimen  of  the  school  of  Sanso- 
vino ;  and  on  the  floor  the  gravestone, 
nearly  effigiced)  of  Sigismondo  Conti, 
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Becretary  to  Jalins  II.,  for  whom 
Raphael  painted  the  celebrated  Ma- 
donna da  Foligno  in  1512.  This  ex- 
quisite work,  which  stood  over  the 
high  altar  in  this  church,  was  removed 
to  the  convent  of  the  Contesse  at 
Foligno  in  1565,  when  Conti's  sister 
became  a  nun  in  that  establishment. 
The  celebrated  traveller  of  the  14  th 
centy.,  Pietro  della  Valle,  is  buried 
outside  the  1st  chapel  in  the  rt.  aisle. 
Another  interesting  tomb,  in  the  1. 
transept,  without  an  inscription,  is 
the  Gothic  monument  of  Cardinal 
Matteo  di  Acquasparta,  general  of 
the  Franciscans  (1302),  who  was 
employed  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  Florentines, 
and  praised  by  Dante  for  the  mo- 
deration with  which  he  adminis- 
tered the  rules  of  his  order ;  on  the 
urn  lies  a  good  figure  of  the  deceased, 
and  above  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  with 
2  Saints :  this  tomb  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  CJosimatis.  The  2  Gothic 
ambones  at  the  extremity  of  the  nave 
are  covered  with  handisome  mosaic 
work.  Some  of  tbe  small  arches  on 
the  front  are  perfect  bijous  in  this 
class  of  art;  they  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  choir,  when  it  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave,  until  the  16th  centy., 
when  the  present  one  was  erected 
behind  the  high  altar;  on  the  pier 
near  the  Gospel  Ambo  has  been 
placed  the  gravestone  of  Catherine 
Queen  of  Bosnia,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1478.  The  insulated  octagonal  chapel 
in  the  1.  transept,  dedicated  to  S. 
Helena,  is  sup]^sed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  that  raised  by  Augustus,  the 
Ara  primogeniti  Dei  above  mentioned. 
The  altar-table,  an  urn  of  red  porphyrj-, 
once  contained  the  body  of  the  mother 
of  Constantine.  The  present  chapel 
was  erected  after  1798,  when  a  pre- 
existing one  of  the  17th  centy.  was 
destroyed.  On  the  wall  of  the  tran- 
sept, near  this  altar,  is  the  slab  tomb- 
stone of  Felice  di  Fredi  (ob.  1529), 
recording  the  discovery  by  him  of 
the  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon  and 
his  sons,  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 
The  Ara  Cceli  is  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Romans  on  account  of  a 
miracle-working  figure  of  the  infant 


Saviour,  the  Santissimo  Bambino^  whose 
powers  in  curing  the  sick  have  given 
It  extraordinary  popularity.  The 
legend  tells  us  that  it  was  carved  by  a 
pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  which  grew  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and-  painted  by 
St.  Luke  while  the  pilgrim  was  sleep- 
ing over  his  work.  The  bcambmo  is 
richly  decorated  with  gems  and  jewel- 
lery, the  ofiferings  of  the  pious,  and  is 
held  in  such  sanctity  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, that  it  was  said  to  receive  at 
one  time  more  fees  than  any  physician 
in  Rome.  In  the  early  part  of  1849  the 
Republican  triumvirate  made  the  monks 
a  present  of  the  pope's  state  coach 
for  the  use  of  the  bambino :  but  afler 
the  return  of  his  Holiness  the  gorgeous 
vehicle  was  taken  from  them,  and  the 
bambino  again  resumed  the  old  brown 
vehicle  in  which  for  many  years  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  its  visils  to 
the  sick.  The  Festival  of  the  Presepc, 
or  of  the  Bambino,  which  continaes 
from  Christmas-day  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  is  attended  by  crowds  of 
peasantry  from  all  P&rts  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  2nd  cfaapel  in 
the  1.  aisle  is  converted  on  this  occa- 
sion into  a  kind  of  theatrical  stage,  on 
which  the  Nativity  is  represented  by 
figures  as  large  as  life,  personifyiDg 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  the 
Magi,  with  the  Virgin  kneeling  before 
the  image  in  a  tawdry  theatrical 
costume.  During  this  festival,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  26th  of  Dec  and  on  tbt*^ 
day  of  the  Epiphany,  a  singular  exhibi- 
tion takes  place.  A  kind  of  stage  i$ 
erected  in  the  nave  opposite  the  Presepe . 
on  which  children  are  made  to  declaim, 
and  act  certain  sacred  dramas  in  con- 
nection with  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour. 
This  takes  place  generally  between  3 
and  4  o'clock  in  the  evening.  To  ^ 
English  traveller  the  ch.  of  the  Ahl 
CoBli  has  a  peculiar  interest  from  it& 
connexion  with  the  greatest  of  our  hif- 
torians.  Gibbon.  It  was  in  it,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  that  "on  the  15th  of 
October, :  1 764,*'  as  he  *'  sat  masing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while 
the  barefooted  friars  were  singing  ves- 
pers, that  the  idea  of  writing  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  city  first  started 
to  his  mind."    In  front  of  the  ch.  are 
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the  124  marble  steps  erected  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Qairinus  on  the 
Qoirinal.  An  inscription  on  the  left  of 
the  great  entrance  states  that  they  were 
constracted  in  1348,  the  year  of  the 
plague,  by  Maestro  Lorenzo  Andreozzi, 
of  the  Bione  Colonna,  the  expenses 
being  defrayed  by  charitable  contriba- 
doDs,  Before  the  principal  entrance 
lies  baried  Flavio  Hiondo,  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  Roman  antiquities  in 
the  1 5th  centy.,  but  the  inscription  upon 
the  slab  tomb  has  been  entirely  effiiced. 
The  floor  of  the  ch.  is  covered  with 
slab  tombs,  on  many  of  which  the 
ioscriptious  are  no  longer  legible :  they 
are,  however,  interesting  from  the 
costumes  of  different  periods  of  me- 
diaeval history.  The  Ara  Ooeli  having 
beeo  a  favourite  place  of  interment,  as 
were  the  churches  of  the  Franciscau 
orders  generally,  and  here  es{>ecially  of 
the  lo«aJ  or  Oapitoline  nobility.  The 
adjoining  convent  is  very  large,  con- 
sisting of  the  palace  of  the  popes, 
erected  by  Paul  11.  on  the  Capitoline ; 
the  library  is  extensive,  and  rich  in 
ecclesiastical  literature.  The  head  of 
the  order  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
known  as  the  Grey  Friars  in  England, 
resides  here. 

I?.  Maria  AverUinense,  called  also  il 
I'rioraio,  from  a  priory  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta  to  which  it  is  attached,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fine  views 
vhich  it  commands  over  a  large  extent 
of  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  ch., 
which  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Bona  Dea,  was  restored 
in  1765  by  Cardinal  Rezzonico,  from 
the  designs  of  Piranesi,  who  has  over- 
ioaded  it  with  ornaments.  An  an- 
tique marble  sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Muses,  serves  as  the  tomb 
of  a  Bishop  Spinelli.  There  are  two 
tombs  of  members  of  the  CaraflTa  and 
Caracciolo  families  of  the  16th  cent. ; 
a  ciborinm  of  an  early  Christian  period, 
with  rude  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists ;  and 
the  statue  of  Piranesi  the  engraver,  who 
is  buried  here.  The  ch.  suffered  greatly 
in  1849  from  the  French  artillery, 
the  besieged  having  placed  a  formid- 
able battery  in  front  of  it,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  silence.  This 
ch.  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of 


the  patrician  Alberic,  who  gave  it  to 
St  Odo  of  Cluny,  the  great  monastic 
reformer  of  the  13th  centy. ;  here 
Gregory  VII.  (HUdebrand)  passed  his 
early  days  with  his  uncle,  who  was 
prior  of  the  convent ;  and  here  took 
place  the  election  of  Cardinal  Octavian 
to  the  papacy,  as  Victor  II.  The  view 
of  St.  Peter's  looking  down  the  avenue 
of  ilexes,  by  which  the  visitor  enters 
the  grounds,  is  very  fine,  and  even 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  gate  by 
which  he  is  admitted.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  the  several  ancient  edifices 
on  the  Aventine  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of 'S'.  Sahina  (p.  191). 

8.  Maria  in  Campitelli,  in  the  square 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  Capitol, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Carceres  of  the 
Flaminian  Circus,  built  in  1659,  by 
Alexander  VII.,  the  architect  being 
Rinaldi ;  it  is  a  fine  building,  internally 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  it  contains  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  said  to  have  stayed  the  pestilence  in 
Rome  at  that  period.  The  picture 
over  the  altar  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the 
rt.,  representing  the  Descent  of  the 
Spirit,  is  by  Luca  Giordano.  The  highly 
decorated  chapel  in  the  opposite  aisle 
belongs  to  the  Altieri  family.  In  one 
of  the  ovals  at  the  base  of  the  dome 
are  2  portions  of  a  spiral  column  of 
translucid  oriental  alabaster,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Portico  of  Octavia,  from  its 
vicinity  to  which  this  ch.  is  also  called 
S.  Maria  in  Portico.  There  is  a  good 
sepulchral  monument  to  Card.  Pacca, 
the  minister  and  companion  of  Pius 
Vll.  in  his  exile,  by  Pettrich  of  Dres- 
den, in  the  rt.  hand  transept.  The 
name  of  Campitelli  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  Campus  teli,  the  area  before 
a  temple  of  Bellona  which  stood  here- 
abouts, where,  on  war  being  declared,  a 
javelin  or  telus  was  hurled,  to  indicate 
the  impending  hostilities. 

S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  in  the  Piazza  of 
La  Bocca  della  Verita,  already  noticed 
under  the  Antiquities  (p.  35)  as  stand* 
ing  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  S.  Dionysius  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury. It  was  restored  by  Adrian  I.  in 
782,  in  the  form  of  a  basilica.  Being 
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intended  for  the  Greek  exiles  who 
were  driven  from  the  East  by  the 
Iconoclasts  under  Constantine  Copro- 
nimus,  and  having  a  Schola,  or  hall  of 
meeting,  attached  to  it  for  their  use, 
it  acquired  from  that  circumstance 
the  name  of  S.  Maria  Schoia  Greca,  by 
which  it  is  mentioned  by  Sine  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  visited 
Rome  in  990:  in  later  times  the 
name  of  Bocca  della  Verity  has 
been  given  to  it  by  the  lower  orders, 
from  the  marble  mask  which  we  see 
under  the  portico.  The  name  of 
Cosmedin  is  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  ornaments  of  the  ch. 
(KO(rfio5\  but  we  find  churches  bear- 
ing the  same  name  at  Constantinople 
and  Ravenna.  It  has  a  nave  origin- 
ally divided  from  2  side  aisles  by 
12  ancient  marble  columns,  some  of 
which  are  built  up  into  the  piers  and 
walls  of  the  choir.  Before  the  high 
altar  is  the  raised  floor  of  the  ancient 
choir,  as  in  some  of  the  early  Christian 
churches,  with  ambones  on  each  side, 
and  a  torse  mosaic  candelabrum,  along- 
side that  of  the  Gospel,  made  probably 
in  the  13th  centy. ;  the  pavement  is  of 
opiis  Alcxandrium.  The  Groihic  canopy 
over  the  high  altar  is  supported  by  4  co- 
lumns of  red  Egyptian  granite;  beneath 
is  a  red  granite  nm ;  and  behind,  an  epis- 
copal chair  of  the  time  of  Calixtus  II., 
early  in  the  12th  centy.  The  picture  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  tribune  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  early  art ;  although  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  Greeks  when 
they  fled  from  Constantinople,  it  is 
more  probably  an  Italian  work  of  the 
13th  century.  The  tabernacle  of  white 
marble  and  mosaic  is  by  Diodato  Cost' 
maii.  There  is  an  interesting  mosaic 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  of  the 
time  of  John  VII.  (.70.5),  in  the  sa- 
cristy of  this  ch.,  brought  fironi  the 
old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  Beneath  the 
choir  there  is  a  large  crypt,  divided 
into  a  nave  and  side  aisles;  here  are 
preserved  a  curious  collection  of  relics 
of  saints,  each  bone  regularly  labelled 
with  the  name  of  its  owner:  amongst 
others  a  piece  of  St.  Patrick's  skull  will 
not  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  some  of 
our  Irish  countrymen.  This  singular 
museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  Ash 


Wednesday.  The  ch.  contains  the  tomb 
of  theleamed  Crescimbeni,  the  founder 
and  historian  of  the  Arcadian  Aca- 
demy, who  died  in  1728,  being  one  of 
its  canons.  Under  the  portico  are 
several  mediseval  inscriptions  and 
sculptures ;  amongst  the  latter  a  Tery 
mde  bas-relief  of  arches,  representing 
the  house  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  which 
stood  in  the  Via  Lata,  of  the  8th 
cent. ;  a  canopied  tomb  of  Card.  Allano 
Lima,  who  laid  down  the  mosaic 
pavement  in  the  ch.  in  1123;  and  the 
ancient  marble  mask  known  as  the 
Bocca  della  Veritk.  Although  the  ele- 
gant  Bell-tower  or  Campanile  has  been 
referred  to  the  time  of  Adrian  I.,  it  is 
more  probably  of  the  12th  or  13th  cent. 

S,  Maria  di  LoretOf  a  handsome  octa- 
gonal ch.  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  erected  by  Antonio 
di  Sangallo  in  1507,  with  a  double 
dome,  in  8  compartments,  surmounted 
by  a  high  lantern.  It  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  statue,  in  the  2nd  chapel 
on  rt.,  of  St.  Susanna  by  FUsmmingo, 
one  of  the  fine  specimens  of  modem 
sculpture  in  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most 
classical  works  produced  by  the  school 
of  Bernini.  In  the  1st  chapel  on  rt.  are 
mosaic  pictures  of  Sta.  Barbara  and  2 
other  saints,  hy  RosetU  {1594) ;  and  at 
the  high  altar  a  painting  of  the  school 
of  Perugino.  This  ch.  belongs  to  the 
coiporation  of  bakers,  whose  hospital 
and  cemetery  are  behind  it. 

S.  Maria  ad  Martyres,  See  PaidhroR 
(p.  40). 

S.  Maria  sopra  Mtnerva,  so  called 
fh>m  standing  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  dedicated  by  Pompey  after 
his  victories  in  Asia.  It  was  re- 
built in  1370  under  Gregory  XI.,  and 
^nted  to  the  Dominican  monks.  It 
IS  the  only  ch.  in  Rome  in  the  Pointed 
style  that  has  retained  its  original 
architecture.  On  the  bare  and  unfi- 
nished fagade  are  inscriptions  marking 
the  height  of  the  waters  in  different 
inundations  of  the  Tiber  from  1422  to 
1598.  The  interior,  imposing  before 
the  late  restorations,  executed  between 
1849  and  1854,  at  an  expense  of  125,000 
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scudi,  u  now  magnificently  gaudy, 
the  walls  and  columns  being  covered 
witheokmred  stucco,  cippoUno  marble, 
aod  gilding,  and  the  roof  painted  in 
the  most  fiorid  style  of  Grotnic  decora- 
tion. In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Si  Lodovico  Bertrando,  by  Baciccio ;  the 
Gabrielli  chapel,  the  3rd  on  the  rt., 
has  some  good  frescoes  on  the  roof, 
bj  Mvsciano.  The  chapel  of  the  An- 
Dimciation  (4th  on  the  rt.),  the  vault 
painted  by  Cesare  Nebbia^  contains  a 
beaatifal  altarpiece  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, oaa  gold  ground,  attributed  to  Fm 
Angelicoda  Fie$oi€j  but  more  probably  by 
Bmotzo  Gozzoli,  and  the  tomb  of  Urban 
VII.  hy  BuKmoicino,  In  the  next  or 
Aldobrandini  chapel,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Gictc.  delta  Porta,  \&  a  Last 
Sapper,  by  Barocao,  The  father  and 
mother  of  Clement  VIII.  are  interred 
here ;  the  recumbent  statues  on  their 
monaments,  as  well  as  those  of  Charity 
and  of  St.  Sebastian  in  the  niches,  are 
by  Cordieri ;  that  of  Religion  is  by 
Mirumi;  the  statue  of  Clement  VIII. 
is  by  Fppolito  Buzw,  The  2  sepulchral 
raoQaments  ia  the  next  chapel  of  Bene- 
detto Saperaiusio,  bishop  of  Nicosa, 
and  of  Coca,  bishop  of  Calahorra,  are 
good  specimens  oi  the  16th  century. 
One  of  the  sons  of  William  Wilber- 
force,  a  convert  to  Romanism,  who 
died  at  Albano  in  1857,  has  a  sepulchral 
slab  in  a  comer  of  this  chapel.  In  the 
small  Gothic  chapel  opening  out  of  the 
rt.  transept  is  a  Crucifix  attributed 
to  Ginttc,  The  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas 
Aqoinas,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt. 
transept,  has  some  interesting  fres- 
coes, representing  events  in  the  life  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Filippino 
t^ppi.  The  picture  over  the  altar 
represents  the  Annunciation,  in  which 
Cardinal  Oliviero  Carafia,  the  founder 
of  the  chapel,  is  presented  to  the  Virgin 
by  St.  Thomas — the  Assumption  with 
the  Apostles  below ;  the  great  compo- 
sition on  the  rt.-hand  wall,  of  the 
Disputation  of  St.  Thomas,  is  very 
fine ;  the  frescoes  behind  the  altar  have 
been  too  much  restored.  The  roof, 
painted  by  Raffaeliino  del  Oarbo,  con- 
tains 4  sibyls  surrounded  by  groups  of ; 
angels.  The  tomb  of  Paul  IV.,  of  the 
CmStL  family,  is  firom  the  designs  I 


I  of  Pirro  Ligorio.  The  statue  of  the 
'  old  man,  the  founder  of  the  Inqui- 
I  sition,  was  executed  by  the  brothers 
j  Casignola,  The  next,  or  Altieri  cha- 
I  pel,  has  an  altarpiece  by  Carlo 
I  Maratta,  representing  5  saints  canon- 
ised by  Clement  X.  conducted  before 
the  Virgin  by  St.  Peter.  In  the  ad- 
joining chapel  of  the  Rosary,  the 
paintings  on  the  side  walls,  much  in- 
jured, of  the  history  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  are  by  Oiovanni  d£  Vecchi;  the 
ceiling,  representing  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Rosary,  by  Marcello  Venusti,  Be- 
tween the  chapels  of  the  Rosary  and  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  rt.  transept, 
is  the  Gothic  tomb  of  GuiUaume  Du- 
rand  (ob.  1304),  the  learned  bishop  of 
Mende,  author  of  the  *  Rationale  Divi- 
norum  Officiorum,'  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  book  printed  with  move- 
able types.  His  tomb  is  remarkable  for 
its  mosaics  and  sculptures  by  Giovanni 
Cosmati.  On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar 
is  the  statue  of  Christ  by  Michel  An- 
gelo,  one  of  his  finest  single  figures, 
highly  finished,  although  perhaps  de- 
ficient in  that  expression  of  divinity 
which  we  look  for  in  a  representation 
of  the  Saviour.  This  statue  is  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  of  Francis  I. 
to  Michel  Angelo,  referred  to  at  p. 
108,  in  our  account  of  the  Pieta  in  St. 
Peter's,  as  one  of  those  works  which 
made  the  king  desirous  to  enrich  his 
chapel  at  Paris  with  some  productions 
of  ihe  same  matchless  genius.  In  the 
corresponding  place  on  the  other  side 
is  a  good  modern  one  of  St.  John,  by 
Obicci,  Behind  the  high  altar  is  the 
choir,  containing  the  monuments  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  designed  by 
Baccio  Bandinelli,  The  statue  of  Leo  is 
by  Raffaeleda  3fontelnpo,  that  of  Clement 
by  Baccio  Bigio.  The  floor,  which  has 
been  recently  new-laid  in  marble,  is 
covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  con- 
nected witii  the  Dominican  Order. 
Below  the  monument  of  Leo  X.  is  the 
gravestone  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Bembo,  the  friend  of  Michel  AneelOi 
of  Raphael,  and  Ariosto,  and  one  or  the 
great  restorers  of  letters  in  the  16th 
century.  Ranged  in  a  semicircle 
beyond  are  the  modem  inscriptions  to 
I  2 
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Cardinal  Casanate,  the  founder  of  the 
library  which  bears  his  name,  to  Padre 
Mammachi,  and  to  Cardinal  Howard, 
a  gravestone  interesting  to  English 
travellers.  Cardinal  Howard  was  Great 
Almoner  of  England,  and  grandson  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  died  at 
Kome  in  1694,  aged  61.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  their  rage  for  restora- 
tion, the  friars  have  torn  up  all  the 
original  gravestones  of  the  choir  and 
aisles,  and  that  the  present  inscrip- 
tions do  not  mark  the  places  under  which 
the  remains  of  the  persons  referred 
to  once  lay.  It  is  even  stated  that, 
with  the  still  less  laudable  object 
of  increasing  the  extent  of  the  vault 
accommodation,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  their  worldly  means 
from  burial-fees,  the  whole  of  the 
original  vaults  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  their  contents  removed  pele-mele 
into  a  remote  corner.  It  is  certain 
that  the  vaults  have  been  rebuilt  and 
are  very  extensive,  and  would  have 
been  a  source  of  great  gain  to  the 
friars,  had  intramural  interment  been 
still  permitted.  The  high  altar  has 
been  gorgeously  restored,  and  the  body 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  transferred 
from  the  chapel  of  the  Rosary,  placed 
beneath  in  an  open  shrine,  in  which  she 
is  represented,  in  the  habit  of  her  order, 
extended  upon  a  sarcophagus,  round 
which  tapers  are  always  burning.  The 
modem  painted  glass  in  the  windows 
of  the  choir  is  good,  representing  saints 
of  the  Dominican  order.  It  was  exe- 
cuted by  Berliui  of  Milan  from  the 
designs  of  Riccardi,  a  painter  of  Parma. 
A  passage  out  of  the  1.  transept  leads  to 
the  sacristy,  over  the  altar  in  which  is 
a  Crucifixion  by  Andrea  Sacchi;  and 
over  the  door  leading  to  it  from  the  ch. 
a  fresco  representing  the  Election  of 
Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicolas  V.,  both  of 
which  took  place  here  in  1431  and  1447. 
Returning  to  the  ch.,  the  principal 
chapel  in  the  1.  transept,  whidi  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Dominick,  has  some  good 
columns  of  black  marble,  and  contains 
the  monument  of  Benedict  XIII.  by 
Cork  Marchionni,  In  the  chapel  of  S. 
Vincenzo  Ferrerio,  4th  out  of  the  1. 
aisle,  is  a  picture  of  the  saint  by  Ber- 
nardo Castdli,  the  Genoese  painter  and 


the  friend  of  Tasso.  In  the  3rd  or  Dext 
chapel,  belonging  to  the  Maffei  familj 
of  Verona,  is  a  small  statue  of  St. 
Sebastian,  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  altar, 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The  monuments 
to  two  of  the  Maffeis  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  cinquecento  sepulchral 
style.  There  are  several  oUier  in- 
teresting monuments  in  this  ch.  In 
the  passage  leading  to  the  door  on 
the  1.  of  the  choir  are  the  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Alessandrino,  by  Giaccmo 
delta  Porta ;  of  Cardinal  Pimentel,  by 
Bernini;  and  over  the  door,  of  Cardinal 
Bonelli,  by  Carlo  Rainaldi.  Near  them, 
let  into  the  wall,  is  the  recumbent  figure 
in  relief  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole. 
the  celebrated  painter,  who  died  in  the 
adjoining  convent,  and  whose  devo- 
tional works  and  purity  of  life  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscription : — 

**  Non  mihi  sit  laudi  quod  eram  velnt  alt<t 
Apelles, 
Sed  quod  Incra  tuis  omnia,  CbrUte,  da^tazs 
Altera  nam  terris  opera  extant,  altera  ooelo 
Urbs  me  Joannem  Flos  tuUt  Etmrla.'' 

Fra  Angelico  is  represented  as  an 
emaciated  figure  in  the  habit  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominick,  to  which  htr 
belonged ;  at  the  feet  is  written,  "  Hk 
jacet  Venc^'  Picto  Fr.  J6.  de  Fid,  onfn 
Predicatdf  1455."  This  monument, 
now  near  one  of  the  side-doors,  wa» 
executed  by  order  of  Pope  Nicholas  Y., 
who  is  supposed  to  have  written  the 
inscriptions.  On  the  last  pilaster  ot 
the  nave  is  the  monument  of  Ra- 
phael Fabretti,  a  learned  antiquary 
from  Urbino,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1 700.  Near  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  ch.  are  some  monuments  worthy  ft 
notice :  of  Francesco  Tomabuoni,'  b\ 
Mino  da  FUsok ;  that  of  Caidinal  Tt^ 
baldi,  near  to  it,  is  by  Andrea  del  fm^^ 
chio ;  and  of  one  of  the  Pucci  family,  by 
Gi'ir.  delta  Porta.  The  memorial  xv 
Paulus  Manutius,  the  son  of  Aidu^. 
who  died  at  Kome  in  1574,  and 
was  buried  here,  has  disappearvil. 
like  many  others,  during  the  recent 
restorations.  The  Festival  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  7th  March, 
is  observed  in  this  ch.  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  high  mass  is  jperfonned 
in   the   presence    of  the  College  of 
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Cardiittls.  On  the  Festival  of  the 
AnDnnciatioD,  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  the  pope  attends  high  mass 
here,  and  afterwar4s  distributes  their 
dowries  on  the  young  girls  portioned 
by  the  Society  of  the  Annunziata. 
The  Mmastery  attached  to  this  ch. 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Do- 
minicans, and  the  general  of  the 
order  resides  in  it.  The  Inquisition, 
or  CoDgr^atipn  of  the  Santo  Uffizio, 
holds  its  sittings  here. 

It  was  in  one  of  its  halls  that  took 
pbce  the  trial  of  Galileo,  and  were 
pronounced  his  sentence  and  retractation, 
on  the  22nd  June  1 633,  amongst  the  most 
disgraceful  events  in  the  long  history 
of  this  mnch-dreaded  tribanal.  The 
story  of  this  persecution  may  be  briefly 
toid:  Galileo,  formerly  the  friend  of 
the  then  reigning  Pontitf,  Urban  VIII., 
having  obtained  previously  the  permis- 
uon  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at 
Borne,  published  his  celebrated  Dia- 
logues, m  which  he  propounded  that, 
instead  of  its  being  the  earth,  as  then 
believed,  the  sun  was  the  centre  of 
our  planetary  system,  or,  as  it  was 
designated,  of  the  world,  and  that  our 
planet  had  a  proper  motion,  and  re- 
volved round  the  sun.  These  two 
propositions,  now  proved  to  be  correct, 
were  in  the  17  th  centy.  considered 
heretical,  and,  as  the  sentence  of  his 
judges  stated,  absurd  in  philosophy  and 
in  opposition  to  Holy  Wnt.  Denounced 
by  the  friends  of  the  pope,  and  aban- 
doned by  the  latter,  the  septuagenarian 
was,  during  the  depth  of  winter, 
dragged  from  Florence  to  Rome, 
thrown  into  the  prisons  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  probablv  submitted  to  the 
tortore,  for  the  evidence  on  the  latter 
point  is  singularly  conflicting,  and 
ultimately  brought  before  the  tribunal 
sitting  here,  a  court  consisting  of  10 
cardinals,  at  the  head  of  which  sat  one 
bearing  the  name  of  Borgia,  and  com- 
posed of  creatures  of  Urban  VIII. 
Before  this  court  the  illustrious  Floren- 
tine was  obliged  to  recant  on  his 
knees  before  receiving  absolution.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that,  on  rising 
after  having  made  his  so-called  sub- 
mission to  the  malice  and  ignorance 
of  his  persecutors,  Galileo  is  said  to 


have,  in  an  under  tone,  pronounced 
those  celebrated  words,  **E  pur  si 
muove,"  after  having  abjured  the 
earth's  motion  as  an  heretical,  ac- 
cursed, and  detestable  doctrine. 

The  Convent  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  Campensis, 
erected  by  Pompey  the  Great,  a  portion 
of  which  still  existed  in  the  1 7th  centy., 
between  which  and  the  Piazza  di  Sant' 
Ignazio  was  another  of  Isis ;  and  farther 
south  that  of  Serapis,  on  which  stand 
the  church  and  convent  of  ^S'.  Stefano  in 
Cacco. 

The  Library  of  the  Minerva,  called 
the  Biblioteca  Casanatense,  fVom  Car- 
dinal Casanate,  who  founded  it  in  1 700, 
contains  upwards  of  120,000  printed 
books  and  4500  MSS.  The  most  an- 
cient of  the  latter  is  a  Pontifical  on 
parchment  of  the  9th  century,  with 
illuminated  miniatures.  A  large  Bible 
on  parchment,  stamped  by  hand  with 
wooden  characters,  is  interesting  in 
the  history  of  printing.  This  li- 
brary is  richer  in  printed  books  than 
any  other  in  Rome,  and  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  Vatican  in  manu- 
scripts. It  is  open  daily  from  7i  to 
10{  A.M.,  at  all  seasons,  and  for  2 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  which  vary 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

S,  Maria  di  Monte  Santo,  and  S,  Maria 
dei  Miracoli,  the  twin  churches  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini  and  Batnaldi,  at 
tlie  expense  of  Card.  Gastaldi,  trea- 
surer to  Alexander  VII.  In  the  latter 
is  the  tomb  of  the  founder  with  sculp- 
tures by  Lncerdi  and  Jiaggi;  and  in  S. 
Maria  di  Monte  Santo,  on  the  1.  of  the 
high  altar,  a  good  painting  of  SS. 
James  and  Francis  before  the  Virgin, 
by  Carlo  Maratta :  the  painting  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Sta,  Maria 
Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  in  the  2nd  chapel 
on  I.,  is  by  Gimignani.  This  ch.  has  of 
late  years  been  selected  by  the  prose- 
lyting Romanist  party,  probably  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  British  ch.,  as  the 
place  where  sennons  are  preached  in 
English  on  the  Sundays  of  Advent 
and  Lent,  with  the  object  of  attract- 
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ing    our   Protestant    countrymen    to 
their  fold. 

S,  Maria  della  Navicella,  aleo  called 
S,M.  tn  Dominica,  on  the  Cselian,  the  first 
name  from  a  small  marble  ship  which 
Leo  X.  placed  in  front  of  it,  a  copy 
of  an  ancient  one  which  stood  here. 
The  ch.  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Borne,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  S. 
Ciriaca,  which  stood  where  the  foreign 
soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  Mons 
Cielias — the  Castra  Perigrinorum,  It 
was  entirely  restored  by  Leo  X., 
when  titular  Cardinal  of  this  ch.,  and 
ftom  the  designs  of  Raphael.  The  Do- 
ric portico  is  by  Michel  Angelo.  The 
interior  has  18  fine  columns  of  grey 
granite.  The  Meze  over  the  win- 
dows of  the  nave  is  painted  in 
chiaroscuro  by  Giulio  Rcmano  and 
Pierino  del  Vaga,  The  mosaics  on  the 
vault  of  the  tribune  are  of  the  9th 
century,  when  the  ch.  was  restored 
under  Paschal  I.,  and  are  remarkable 
for^  their  early  date  and  rude  exe- 
cution; they  represent  Christ  with 
angels  and  6  apostles,  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  Paschal  I.  at  her  feet, 
whose  monogram  is  upon  the  centre 
of  the  arch.  This  ch.  is  open  all  day 
during  the  2nd  Sunday  in  Lent.  Be- 
tween S.  M.  della  Navicella  and  the 
Arch  of  Dolabella  there  is  a  fine  cir- 
cular arch  of  marble,  built  into  a  garden 
wall,  with  a  tribune  over  it,  which  con- 
tains a  mosaic  of  the  Saviour,  having 
on  either  side  a  slave,  this  convent  of 
La  Trinitk  having  belonged  to  an  order 
whose  principal  object  was  to  redeem 
Christians  carried  off  by  the  Barbary 
pirates;  near  it  was  the  entrance  to  the 
convent  attached  to  the  ch.  of  S.  To- 
masso  in  Formis,  of  which  one  of  the 
pointed  arched  entrances  only  remains. 
This  fine  Lombard  portal  bears  the 
name  of  two  of  the  Cosmatis  (Jacopo 
and  his  son  Cosimo),  and  dates  fi'om 
the  ISth  centy. 

8.  Maria  delV  Orto,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  in  the  Trastevere,  behind  that  of 
S.  Cecilia.  It  derives  its  name  from 
one  of  those  many  miracle-working 
images  of  the  Virgin  which  we  find  at 
Borne,  and  which  in  this  instance  was 


painted  on  a  garden-wall.  The  edifice 
built  to  contain  it  was  commenced  in 
1512,  from  the  designs  of  Jidio  Ro- 
mano ;  the  facade  at  a  subsequent  period, 
from  those  of  Martino  Longhi.  The 
interior  is  very  rich  in  decorations,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  sepa- 
rated by  pilasters  cased  in  coloured  mar- 
bles. The  robf  is  richly  decorated,  as 
well  as  the  transepts  and  Lady  Chapel, 
from  contributions  of  the  sellers  of  pro- 
visions— Pizzicaiogli  (pork-merchants;, 
Fruttacioli  (fruit-sellers),  OrtolaDi(mar- 
ket-gardeners),  &c. ;  the  oi^an  and  its 
loft  by  the  millers  (Padroni  Molinari). 
The  painting  of  the  Annanciation  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  rt.  is  by  Taddeo  Zuoehero; 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  next 
by  his  brother  Pietro,  The  walls  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  in  the  rt. 
transept  are  by  Nicolo  da  Pesaro;  the 
painting  of  events  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Lady  Chapel  are  by  Ba- 
glumi  and  the  Zuccheros,  The  miraculoos 
image  from  the  garden-wall  stands  over 
the  high  altar  erected  by  Oiacomo  della 
Porta ;  the  fk*escoes  in  the  chapel  of  the 
1.  transept  are  also  by  Nicolo  da  Pesaro ; 
the  3  paintings  in  the  3rd  chapel,  and 
the  St.  Sebastian  in  the  1st  on  the  L, 
are  ^ood  works  of  Baglioni's,  Annexed 
to  this  ch.  is  a  kind  of  ho^ital  for  the 
poor  members  of  the  several  colora- 
tions of  provision-dealers  mentioned 
above.  On  one  of  the  walls  are 
painted  the  names  of  several  indi- 
viduals of  these  trade  corporations^  who 
have  so  largely  contributed  by  legacies 
to  the  support  of  this  establidiment. 

8.  Maria  della  Pace,  in  a  narrow 
street  beyond  the  W.  side  of  the 
Piazza  Navona,  built  by  ^xtos  IV. 
in  1487,  in  commemoration  of  the 
peace  of  Christendom,  after  it  had 
been  threatened  by  the  Turks  in  1480. 
It  was  designed  by  Baccio  Hntelli, 
and  restored  by  Alexander  VII.  from 
the  designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who 
added  the  semicircular  portico.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  short  nave  fol- 
lowed by  an  octagonal  transept,  sur- 
rounded by  chapels  and  surmounted  by 
a  cupola.  On  the  iace  of  the  arch 
of  the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  in  en- 
tering, are  the  Four  Sibyls  by  Haphaci, 
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—the  Comsean,  PenUn,  PhrygiAn, 
aDd  Tibactine,  —  unWernlly  clMsed 
among  the  most  perfect  works  of 
tliu  immortal  master.  Unlike  the 
Isaiah  in  S.  Agostino,  these  frescoes 
do  not  show  the  imitation  of  Michel 
Angdo  for  which  that  painting  is  re- 
markable. They  were  very  probably 
suggested  by  the  works  of  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  but  they  bear  distinct  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Raphael's  own 
style.  With  regard  to  the  storjr  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  two  great  artists, 
it  is  said  tiiat,  when  Michel  Angelo 
was  consolted  b^  the  banker  Chlgi 
on  the  price  whicii  fiaphael  was  en- 
titled to  for  these  Sibyls,  he  replied 
that  every  head  was  worth  a  hundred 
crowns.  They  have  recently  been  re- 
stored, but  had  unfortunately  suffered 
from  former  repainting  in  oil.  The  Pro- 
phets above  are  by  Boaao  Florentmo, 
from  Raphael's  drawings.  The  4  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  beneath  the  cupola 
have  been  much  admired :  the  Visita- 
tion is  by  CaHo  Maratta  ;  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  is  a  fine  work 
of  BaUkusare  Peruzzi's ;  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin  is  by  Franoeaoo  Vanni;  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin  is  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  Morandi.  The  high 
altar,  m>m  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
derno,  has  some  graceful  piuntings  on 
the  Yanlt  by  Albano^  when  young ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings  and  the  other 
puntings  are  by  Paaaignani^  and  the  4 
stints  on  the  pilasters  by  Laoinia  Fon- 
tana.  The  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  on 
entering  the  ch.  belongs  to  the  Chigi 
&mily,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  Sibyls  by  Raphael  on  the  arch 
above;  the  large  bronze  relief  over 
the  altar  is  by  C.  Fancelli;  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  children  bearing  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion,  by  the  same 
sculptor,  and  the  statue  of  S^  Ber- 
nardino, by  E.  Ferrata;  the  second, 
to  the  Gesis,  has,  on  the  front  towards 
the  nave,  very  beautiful  relieft,  rich 
in  arabesque  desisiss,  by  Simone  Moaca ; 
the  altarpiece  is  oy  C  Cesi ;  the  fres- 
coes on  the  vault  by  Sicciolcnte.  The 
chapel  itself,  dengned  by  Michel  An- 
gelo, contains  2  gm)d  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  family.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nave,  in  the  first  chapel 


on  the  1.,  is  a  fresco  by  Baklastare  Pet' 
uMzif  recently  discovered  under  a  modem 
painting.  It  is  seen  to  disadvantage 
from  the  frightful  decorations  of  the 
altar  over  which  it  stands.  It  represents 
a  Donatorio,  one  of  the  Ponzetti  fiimily, 
to  whom  the -chapel  belonged,  presented 
to  the  Vinrin  and  8.  Catherine  by  S. 
Bridget  The  large  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent,  with  its  double  tier 
of  porticos,  was  designed  by  Bramante 
(1494). 

S,  Maria  del  Popoh,  close  to  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  founded,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Paschal  II.  in  1099, 
on  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Nero 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  tradition 
states,  as  we  are  told  by  a  curious 
inscription  on  the  floor  of  the  choir, 
that  the  people  were  constantly  har- 
assed by  phantoms  which  haunted 
the  spot,  and  that  the  ch.  was  built 
to  protect  them  from  these  super- 
natural visitants.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Roman  people  in  1227,  whence  its 
name ;  restored  by  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli,  in  1480; 
and  completed  and  embellished  by 
Julius  II.,  Agostino  Chigi  and  other 
wealthy  citixens  contributing  to  the 
expense.  Alexander  VII.  modernised 
the  whole  building  on  the  plans  of 
Bernini,  as  we  now  see  it.  The 
sculptures  and  paintings  collected  in 
its  numerous  chapels  make  it  one  of 
the  verv  interesting  churches  in  Rome, 
many  of  its  sepulchnU  monuments  being 
of  the  times  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Julius 
II.,  the  belt  period  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
many  of  the  relatives  of  these  two 
popes  being  interred  here.  The  Ist 
chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
dedicated  to  ^e  Virgin  and  to  St. 
Jerome  by  Cardinal  Cristoforo  della 
Rovere,  contains  the  monument  of  the 
cardinal  on  one  side,  and  on  the  opposite 
that  of  Cardinal  di  Castro ;  the  frescoes 
in  the  5  lunettes  of  the  vault,  represent- 
ing subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  celebrated  altarpiece  of  the 
Nativity,  are  all  by  PintuHcchio.  The 
2nd,  or  Cibo  chapel,  designed  by  Carlo 
Fontana  in  the  foiin  of  a  Greek  cross , 
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is  rich  in  coloured  marbles;  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Assumption  is  by  Carlo 
Maratta ;  those  of  S.  Catherine  and  S. 
Lawrence,  in  the  vestibule,  by  Daniele 
and  MorancU.  The  3rd  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgfin  by  Sixtus  IV.,  is 
remarkable  for  its  frescoes  by  Pm- 
t'lricchio,  representing  histories  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  5  lunettes, 
restored  of  late  years  by  Camuccinif  as 
well  as  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  4 
saints  oyer  the  altar.  The  monument 
of  Giov.  della  Rovere,  nephew  of  Sixtus 
IV.,  and  a  bronze  recumbent  figure 
opposite,  are  good  specimens  of  the 
1 6th  centy. ;  the  painting  over  the  latter, 
representing  the  Disciples  round  the 
empty  sepulchre,  is  a  composition  of 
the  school  of  Pinturicchio.  In  the  4th 
is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Catherine  between 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent, 
forming  the  altarpiece,  an  interesting 
work  of  the  16th  century ;  the  frescoes 
of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  in  the 
lunettes  above,  are  also  by  Pinturicchio : 
on  the  Ft.  is  the  handsome  monu- 
mental figure  of  Marco  Albertoni, 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  1485; 
and  opposite  to  it  that  of  Cardinal 
Costa  ( 1 508).  The  vault  of  the  choir  is 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  in 
his  best  style :  the  Virgin  and  Saviour 
in  the  centre ;  lower  down  the  4  Evange- 
lists and  as  many  beautiful  recumbent 
figures  of  sibyls ;  and  in  the  corners  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Augustine,  the  whole  surrounded 
with  beautiful  arabesques.  The  win- 
dows, in  coloured  glass,  are  by  Claude 
and  Guillaume  de  Marseilles,  who 
were  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II. : 
these  are  the  only  good  specimens  of 
ancient  painted  glass  in  Rome.  Under 
these  are  the  magnificent  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  and  Car- 
dinal Girolomo  Basso,  nephew  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  by  Andrea  da  Sanaovino; 
they  are  amonj^st  the  finest  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century :  Sansovino  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  to  execute  them, 
and  at  whose  expense  they  were  raised. 
Over  the  high  altar  stands  the  miracle- 
working  image  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Po- 
>olo,  traditionally  attributed  to  St. 
Uuke.    Behind  the  high  altar  and  on 
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the  floor  of  the  choir  is  the  inscription 
already  alluded  to  relative  to  the  site 
having  been  infested  by  demons  until 
this  ch.  was  built.  It  is  of  the  time  of 
Urban  VIIL,  when  the  place  of  the  altar 
was  changed.  It  has  been  given  by  Mid- 
dleton,  though  incorrectly,  in  his  •  Let- 
ters on  Rome.*  In  the  chapel  on  the  1. 
of  the  high  altar  is  the  Assumption,  by 
Annibaie  Caraoci,  The  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul 
on  the  side  walls  are  by  Jf.  Angelo  da 
Caravaggio.  The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  Falconieri  chapel,  the  3rd  cm  the 
I.,  are  by  Oiowmni  da  S.  Giovanni,  and 
the  monuments  of  Urbano  and  Garzia 
MeUini  by  Algardi.  The  Chigi  chapel, 
the  2nd  on  the  1.,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  of  Loreto,  was  erected  and 
decorated  from  the  designs  of  Raphael. 
The  mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the  cupoim 
represent  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  According  to  an  idea  which 
prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  poetry  of  Dante,  each 
planet  is  represented  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  guardian  angel.  The 
letters  LV.  Op.  and  the  date  (1516) 
on  the  torch  of  Cupid  indicate  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Lodovioo  di  Pace, 
who  executed  these  mosaics  during  the 
lifetime  of  Raphael  and  from  his  de- 
signs. The  original  plan  was  to  cover 
the  vault  of  the  cupola  with  a  series  of 
histories  from  the  Creation  to  the  fall 
of  Adam ;  the  walls  were  to  have  been 
painted  with  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament ;  and  these  two  series 
were  to  be  connected  by  4  statues 
of  the  Prophets.  The  m6saics  of 
the  Creation  have  been  made  known 
in  England  by  the  outline  engravings 
of  Griiner.  The  large  oil  painting  of 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  over  the 
altar,  and  those  between  Uie  windows, 
were  begun  by  Sehastiano  del  Piombti, 
and  finished  by  Salviati,  after  his 
designs.  The  David  and  Aaron  in 
the  lunettes  are  by  Fonnt,  and  much  in- 
jured by  damp.  The  Status  of  Jonah 
sitting  on  a  whale,  supposed  with  great 
probability  to  have  been  modelira  by 
Raphael^  was  sculptured  by  Ijorenzo 
Lotto,  or  Lorenzetto,  The  Elias,  oppo- 
site, an  inferior  work,  was  dosisued 
and  executed  in  marble  by  the  $^mc 
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sculptor;  the  Daniel  and  the  Habak- 
kuk  are  by  Bernini,  by  whom  are  also 
the  tasteless  pyramidai  monuments  of 
Agostino  and  Sigismondo  Chigi.  I'he 
bronze  relief  before  the  altar  is  by 
Lorenzetto,  On  the  pier  outside  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  a  Princess  Ode- 
flcalchi  Chigi  (1771,)  by  Paolo  Pozzi, 
remarkable  only  for  its  execrable  taste. 
Besides  the  sepulchral  monuments 
already  noticed,  those  of  Card.  Palla- 
Ticini  in  the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  of  Card. 
Lonato  in  the  1.  transept,  and  of 
Card.  Podocathero  in  the  rU  are  good 
specimens  of  the  16th  centy.  Opposite 
to  the  latter  is  one  recently  erected  to 
Girometti,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
cameos  on  jyietra  dura.  In  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  sacristy  is  an  altarpiece, 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  St.  Augustine,  erected  by  Gu- 
glielmo  da  Pereira,  in  the  style  of  B.  da 
Kovezzano ;  in  the  sacristy  a  fine  taber- 
nacle in  marble  in  the  cinqueceiUo  style, 
which  formerly  stood  over  the  high 
altar  in  the  ch.,  where  it  contained 
the  painting  of  the  Madonna  del 
Popolo:  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Bishops  Gomiti  and  Kocca,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  are  in  the 
elaborate  style  of  the  16th  centy. 
The  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Candia, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Ceesar  Borgia, 
formerly  in  this  ch.,  has  disappeared 
through  negligence  or  design.  The 
neighbouring  convent  is  tenanted  by 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

S,  Maria  in  Trastevere,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  ch.  publicly  conse- 
crated to  divine  worship  in  Rome 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
{Prima  jEdes  Deipara  dicata).  It 
was  founded  as  an  oratory  by  St. 
Calixtus  in  224,  on  the  site  of  the 
Tabema  Meritoria,  a  kind  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  for  old  soldiers,  where  a  source 
of  petroleum  is  said  to  have  sprung  up 
in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  from  which  the  ch.  is  called  Pons 
Olei  in  some  early  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments: rebuilt  in  34U  by  Julius 
I.,  it  was  subsequently  restored  by 
John  VII.,  Gregory  II.,  Gregorv  III., 
Adrian  I.,  and  Benedict  III.    The  cb. 


as  it  now  stands  was  almost  entirely 
erected  in  1139  by  Innocent  II.:  the 
tribune,  high  altar,  and  the  mosaics  of 
the  former  are  of  his  period.  Nicho- 
las V.  reduced  it  to  its  present  form, 
on  the  plans  of  Bernardino  RosseUini. 
The  mosaics  of  the  fa9ade  represent 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  10  wise 
virgins  bearing  ofierings:  they  were 
begun  in  the  12th  century  under  Euge- 
nius  III.,  and  completed  in  the  14th 
by  Pietw  Cavallini.  There  were  several 
ancient  inscriptions  on  the  walls  under 
the  portico,  chiefly  early  Christian, 
most  of  which  have  been  removed  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Lateran  and  re- 
placed by  casts.  A  Pagan  one,  how- 
ever, of  an  earlier  period,  still  re- 
mains, and  is  curious,  as  showing  that 
there  were  some  happy  menuges  in 
ancient  Rome : — Marcus  Cooceus  Lib. 
Aug.  Ambrosius  PajErosiTus,  Vestis 

ALBiE,  TbIUMPHALIS  FECIT,  NiCE 
CONJUOI  8UJS  CUM  QUA  VIXIT  ANN08 
XXXXV.,  DIEBU8  XI.,  SINK  ULLA  QUE- 
RELA. Few  husbands  in  Rome  now-a- 
days  could,  perhaps,  say  so  much. 
Follows  the  measure  in  length  and 
breadth  occupied  b^  the  tomb  of  this 
model  of  conjugal  felicity.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  probably  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Another  is  to  a  certain  Attidia,  the 
wife  of  Flavins  Antoninus,  who  is 
designated  as  *'uxor  rarissima."  Of 
the  paintings  which  decorated  the 
walls  of  this  portico  only  two  remain, 
both  representing  the  Annunciation,  in 
a  good  style  of  the  1 5th  centy.  Enter- 
ing the  ch.,  the  22  granite  columns 
which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles 
were  evidently  taken  fVom  edifices  of 
classical  times,  and  of  difierent  heights 
and  diameters:  most  have  Ionic  and 
four  Corinthian  capitals.  Many  of  the 
Ionic  have  either  in  the  volutes  or  the 
flowers  small  heads  of  Isis,  Serapis, 
and  Harpocrates.  These  columns 
support  a  cornice,  also  ancient. 
Domenichino  designed  the  heavy  but 
gorgeous  roof,  and  painted  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre 
of  it;  he  also  designed  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  di  Strada  Cupa,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  high  altar,  and  commenced 
the  graceful  hgure  in  fresco  of  a  child 
scattering  flowers  in  one  of  the  corners 
1  JJ 
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of  the  yaulting  of  the  latter.  This 
chapel  was  restored  by  Card.  York, 
-which  explains  why  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land are  over  the  entrance.  The  tribune 
has  2  series  of  mosaics :  the  upper  ones, 
representing  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  in 
the  centre,  and  St.  Peter  with  6  other 
saints,  were  executed  in  the  12th 
centy.,  when  the  ch.  was  restored  by 
Innocent  II. ;  the  design  of  a  hand 
holding  a  wreath,  the  emblem  of  the 
Almighty,  in  the  centre,  is  very  much 
admired ;  those  below,  in  6  compart- 
ments, of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Annunciation,  the  Birth  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  Virgin's  death,  are  by  Pietro  Ca- 
vallini  according  to  Vasari,  by  the 
Coamatis  according  to  others,  nearly 
a  centuries  later.  Lower  down,  and 
over  the  episcopal  chair,  between 
2  large  frescoes  by  Oiampelli,  is  a 
good  mosaic  by  CavcUlinif  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  between  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter,  the  latter  presenting 
Bertoldo  de'  Stefaneschi  to  her.  The 
mosaics  above  were  executed  at  his 
expense  in  1290.  On  the  face  of  the 
arch  are  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evan- 

felists,  with  the  Prophets  Isaiah  and 
eremiah.  The  high  altar  is  over  the 
Confession,  and  is  covered  with  a 
canopy  supported  by  4  columns  of  red 
porphyry.  The  Confession  contains 
the  remains  of  St.  Calixtus,  and  4 
other  early  popes.  This  ch.  had  a  floor 
of  opus  Alexandrinum  and  some  inter- 
esting fhigments  of  early  Christian 
bas-relie&,  all  which  have  been  ruth- 
lessly removed  to  be  replaced  by  a 
most  unmeaning  and  inelegant  one 
in  white  marble  slabs  during  the  pre- 
sent year.  Amongst  the  celebrated 
fNersons  buried  here  may  be  men- 
tioned lianfhinco  and  Giro  Ferri, 
the  painters ;  Giovanni  Bottari,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Delia 
Crusca  Academy,  an  able  writer  on  art, 
who  died  a  canon  of  this  ch.  in  1775.  In 
the  I.  transept  are  the  monuments  of 
Cardinal  d'Alen^on  (ob.  1403),  bro- 
ther of  Philip  le  Bel,  and  of  Cardinal 
Stefaneschi,  by  Paolo,  the  celebrated 
Boman  sculptor  of  the  1 5th  century; 


the  handsome  Gothic  altar,  dedicated 
to  SS.  Philip    and   James,    between 
these  tombs,  was  also  erected  by  the 
Cardinal  d' Alen^on ;  the  picture  over  it, 
and  whidi  has  been  mennlessiy  re- 
painted, was  of  the  period ;  the  por- 
trait on  the  rt.  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  cardinal  himself.    Innocent  II. 
is  buried  in  this  ch.,  the  only  memorial 
to  him  being  an  inscription  in  Gothic 
characters,    which    was  placed  over 
his  grave  when  his  remuns  were  re- 
moved here  from  the  Basilica  Constan- 
tiniana  by  Clement  V.  when  that  edifice 
was  burned  down.    Near  the  arch  of 
the  tribune  the  visitor  will  remark 
two  singular  relics — a  slab  of  marble  on 
which  the  credulous  may  discover  mai^s 
of  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Sta.  Dorothea, 
and  the  weight  which  was  hung  round 
the  neck  of  St.  Calixtus  when  he  was 
precipitated  into  the  well  at  his  martyr- 
dom.   Let  into  the  opposite  pier  is  a 
fragment  of  ancient  mosaic,  represent- 
ing fishermen  in  boats  with  draw-nets 
and  ^oups  of  wild-fowl.  In  the  passage 
leading  to  the  sacristj^  is  a  handsomely 
scuk>tured  Ciborium  in  marble  by  J^hio 
da  Fiesole,  having  inscribed  on  it  Om 
Mini  ;  and  over  the  altar  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Sunts,  attnbnted  to 
Perugino.    The  jambs  of  the  side-door 
towayrds  the  Cimeterio  have  some  rude 
Christian  tracings  in  relief,  which  be- 
longed to  the  primitive  ch.  The  floor  of 
the  ch.  has  been  recently  raised,  which 
gives  a  more  stumpy  and   inelegant 
appearance  to  the    columns  on  each 
side  of  the  nave.    During  the  recent 
repairs  the    sepulchral  urn  in  which 
were  enclosed  the  remains  of  the  S  Car- 
dinals Campeggio  was  discovered,  and 
has  been  removed  to  the  portico  of  the 
ch.    One  of  these  cardinals,  Alexander, 
was  the  legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Henry 
VIII.,  the  Campeius  of  Shakspeare, 
who  played   a   part    in   the    history 
of  that  king's  reign;  he  was  titular 
Cardinal  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
and  died  at  Rome  at  the  age  of  67 
in   1538.     Fonning  one  side  of  the 
Piazza,  in  front  of  S.  M.  in  Traste- 
vere is  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  San 
Calisto,    A  part  of  this  building  serves 
as  the  summer  residence  of  the  monks 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Maia,  when  the 
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malaria  renders  their  convent  there 
uninhabitable ;  the  remainder  has  been 
eonverted  into  a  barrack. 

S,  Maria  in  TVtWo,  a  Trevi,  or  dei  Cro* 
ei/eri,  founded  by  Belisarius,  as  we  are 
told  by  an  inmription  on  the  side  wail 
towards  the  Via  de'  Poli,  in  expiation 
of  his  sin  in  having  deposed  Pope 
Silverius  in  aj>.  537.  This  oh.,  situated 
near  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  derives  its 
popular  name  from  the  order  of  the 
Ciociferi,  to  whom  it  was  presented 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1573.  it  was  re- 
built  by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
deaigna  of  Oiacomo  del  Duca.  It  con« 
tains  some  pictures  of  the  Venetian 
school,  principally  by  Palma  Vecchio. 
The  small  historical  subjects  round 
the  altar  of  the  Crocifisso  are  by  // 
Bohgneae,  Another  altar  has  a  pic- 
ture of  (he  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  pro- 
bably by  one  of  Palma's  scholars. 

S,  Maria  in  VaUicellaf  better  known 
as  La  Chima  Nuoooy  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  highly  decorated  churches 
in  Rome,  near  the  Monte  Giordano, 
and  not  Ikr  from  the  Ponte  S. 
Angelo.  It  was  built  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  assisted  by  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  Cesi,  ftom  the  designs  of 
Martino  Lnnghi,  in  1 575.  The  interior, 
rich  in  marbles  and  ornaments,  was 
designed  by  Fietro  da  Curtona,  who 
painted  the  roof,  the  cupola,  and  the 
vault  of  the  tribune.  In  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  is  a  fine  Crucifixion,  by 
Seipione  Gaetano,  The  Deposition  in 
the  next  ehagel  is  by  M,  A,  Cara^ 
vaggio.  The  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  chapel  of  the  rt  transept 
is  by  Cav.  ^Arpino;  and  the  statues 
of  the  two  S.  Johns  by  Fkanvm  Vacca. 
The  richly  decorated  Spada  chapel 
beyood  this  has  a  good  picture  of  the 
virgin  with  SS.  Carlo  Borromeo 
and  Ignatius,  by  Carlo  Maratta.  The 
choir  IS  remarkable  for  three  paint- 
ings by  Rubent  in  his  youth:  that 
over  the  alter  represents  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  a  glory  of  angels ;  the 
one  oh  the  I.,  St.  Gregory,  S.  Maurus, 
and  S.  Papias ;  and  the  tlurd,  S.  Domi- 
tilla,  with  S.  Nerens  and  S.  Achilleus. 
Over  the  altar  of  the  chapel  in  the  1. 


transept  is  a  fine  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Temple,  by  Barocdo,  The 
highly-decorated  chapel  beyond  this  is 
dedicated  to  the  patron-saint,  his  re- 
mains lying  beneath  the  altar,  the  mosaic 
over  which  is  a  copy  of  the  picture  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Vatican  by  Guido, 
The  roof  of  the  Sacristy  is  painted  by 
Fietro  da  Cortona;  the  subject  is  the 
Archangel  bearing  the  symbols  of 
the  Passion  to  Heaven ;  it  is  finely 
coloured,  and  remarkable  for  the  effect 
of  the  foreshortening.  The  statue  of 
S.  Filippo  over  the  altar  is  by  Algardi, 
Beyond  this  is  the  chamber  of  S.  Filippo, 
stiu  retaining  the  furniture  which  he 
used,  and  his  portrait  attributed  to 
Guercino,  In  the  small  chapel  is  pre- 
served  the  picture,  by  Guido,  which 
so  powerfully  affected  the  saint :  the 
ceiling  is  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona. Returning  to  the  ch.,  the 
4th  chapel  on  the  1.  has  a  Visita- 
tion, by  Barocdo ;  the  1st  chapel  on 
this  side  is  painted  by  Cav,  d^Ar- 
pino.  This  ch.  contains  the  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Baronius,  the  celebrated 
annalist  of  the  Church,  of  Cardinal 
Tamg:gi,  and  of  Cardinal  Maury. 
S.  Filippo  was  the  inventor  of  those 
compositions  of  sacred  music  which 
took  the  name  of  oratorios,  from  the 
Oratory  which  he  founded,  annexed 
to  the  ch,,  built  by  Borromini,  con- 
taining frescoes  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  by  RomaneUi,  and  of  St. 
Cecilia  by  Vanni.  Oratorios  are  still 
performed  in  this  Oratory  at  1  hour 
after  sunset  on  the  Sundays  of  Ad- 
vent and  Lent,  to  which  men  only 
are  admitted.  S.  Filippo  is  also 
entitled  to  honourable  praise  for 
having  induced  Cardinal  Baronius 
to  write  his  Annals  of  the  Church. 
On  his  festival,  the  26th  May,  a  grand 
mass  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  Sacred  Col- 
leges. The  adjoining  Convent  of  S, 
Filippo  Neriy  the  head- quarters  of'^  the 
Order  of  the  Oratorians,  is  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Borromini.  The  flat  roof 
of  the  oratory  is  an  imitation  of 
that  of  the  Cella  Solearis  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  Library  con- 
tains some  interesting  works.  The 
'Enarrationes    in    Psalmos,'   by  St. 
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Augustin,  on  parchment,  is  the  oldest 
MS.  A  Latin  Bible  of  the  8th  century 
is  attributed  to  Alcuin.  Several  in- 
edited  manuscripts  of  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius  are  also  preserved  here. 

S,  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  in  the  Corso, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  Dona  palace, 
is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to 
occupy  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  lodged 
with  the  centurion.  The  ch.  was 
founded  by  Sergius  I.  in  the  8th 
century,  rebuilt  by  Innocent  VIII. 
in  1485,  and  restored  in  1662  by 
Alexander  VII.,  when  the  facade  was 
added  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  wno  consi- 
dered it  his  masterpiece  in  architecture, 
and  cased  the  Ionic  cippolino  columns 
of  the  nave  in  Sicilian  jasper,  as  we  now 
see  them.  In  the  subterranean  ch.  is 
a  spring  of  water,  which  according  to 
the  legend  sprang  up  miraculously, 
to  enable  the  apostle  to  baptize  his 
disciples.  This  church  contains  the 
tombs  of  J.  G.  Drouais,  the  eminent 
French  painter  -.of  Dodwell,  the  English 
traveller  in  Greece ;  and  of  Princess 
Zenaide  Bonaparte,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  King  of  Spain,  and  wife  of 
Prince  Charles  L.  Bonaparte,  better 
known  as  Prince  of  Canino.  The  monu- 
ment was  raised  by  her  children  ;  the 
bust  is  by  Tenerani,  She  died  at  Naples 
in  1854.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  monu- 
ment to  Prince  Joseph  Nappleon  Bona- 
parte, her  eldest  son,  who  died  in 
1865. 

S.  Maria  delta  Vittoria,  in  the  Via  di 
Porta  Pia,  so  called  from  a  miraculous 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  whose  inter- 
cession is  said  to  have  obtained  many 
victories  over  the  Turks.  It  was  built 
in  its  present  magnificent  style  in 
1605,  by  Paul  V.  The  fa9ade  was 
added  from  the  designs  of  Gio.  Bat- 
tista  Soria,  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Borghese,  in  return  for  the  statue 
of  the  Hermaphrodite  found  in  the 
gardens  of  the  adjoining  Carmelite 
convent,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre.  The  interior  is  by  Carlo 
Mademo.  Some  of  the  flags  suspended 
from  the  roof  were  captured  f^om  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571, 
and  when  they  were  compelled  to  raise 


the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  The 
Virgin  and  St.  Francis  in  the  second 
chapel  on  the  rt.,  and  the  2  paintings  on 
the  side  walls,  are  by  Lomenichino,  The 
chapel  of  S.  Teresa  in  the  rt.  transept 
contains  the  statue  of  the  saint  in 
ecstasy,  with  the  Angel  of  Death 
descending  to  transfix  her  with  h)s 
dart,  by  Bernini,  in  his  most  affiected. 
style,  although  so  much  lauded  by 
the  French  feuilletonist.  Taine.  The 
group  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Angel  in 
the  opposite  transept  is  by  D,  Ouidi. 
The  portrait  figures  on  each  ade  of 
this  chapel  represent  members  of  the 
Venetian  fiimily  of  Comer.  The  3rd 
chapel  on  1.  contains  the  Trinity,  by 
Gitercino,  over  the  altar;  the  small 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  is  a  copy 
of  that  by  Guido  now  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  the 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Cornaro  is  also 
by  Guido, 

S,  Martina,  in  the  Forum,  one  of  the 
very  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Secre- 
tarium  Senatus,  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th 
cent,  by  Alexander  IV.,  and  dedicated 
to  Santa  Martina.  In  1588  Sixtos  V. 
gave  it  to  the  Academy  of  Painters, 
who  rebuilt  it  in  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII.,  and  dedicated  it  to  Santa 
Martina,  their  patron,  whose  remains 
had  been  recently  discovered  beneath. 
The  designs  for  this  new  ch.  were  fur- 
nished by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  work  that  he 
called  it  his  daughter.  It  contains  the 
original  model  of  T/toncaidsen'a  statue 
of  Christ  bequeathed  by  him.  The 
Assumption,  by  Sebastiano  Cbnca,  is  a 
work  of  great  merit.  The  subterra- 
nean ch.,  containing  the  tomb  of  S. 
Martina,  is  remarkable  for  its  fiat  roof, 
and  for  the  chapel  erected  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  at  his  own  cost.  This  artist 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  ch.; 
he  bequeathed  to  it  his  whole  fortune, 
amounting  to  100,000  scudL  The 
adjoining  Aoademy  of  St,  Luke,  with  its 
gallery  of  pictures,  is  described  under 
the  head  of  Colleges  and  Academies 
(p.  308). 

S,  Martino  ai  Monti,  called  also  i^. 
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S3t€itro  e  S,  Martino,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  on  the  Esqailine,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road  leading  from  Sta.  M.  Maggiore  to 
the  Lateran ;  it  stands  on  the  rains  of 
the  Thermse  of  Tngan,  and  was  built  by 
S.  Sjmmachus,  a.d.  500,  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  one  founded  by  S.  Silvester 
in  the  time  of  Constantine.  After  being 
restored  by  several  popes  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  it  was  modernised  in  1650 
by  Padre  Filippini,  the  general  of  the 
Carmelites.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  a  double  range  of  24 
ancient  columns,  of  the  composite 
order,  and  of  different  marbles,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Hadrian's 
Tilla  near  Tivoli.  The  present  hand- 
some roof  was  added  by  S.  Carlo 
HorromeOi  On  the  walls  uf  the  aisles 
are  a  series  of  landscapes  in  fresco 
by  Gaspar  Fonssm,  witn  several  of 
the  figures  by  his  more  celebrated 
brother-in-law,  Nicholas  Pomsin,  The 
high  altar  is  raised  upon  a  platform 
richly  paved  with  marbles  oi  various 
colours.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  Confession  beneath,  arranged  and 
decorated  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  con- 
taining the  bodies  of  popes  S.  Sil- 
vester and  S.  Martin.  Below  this 
is  the  Subterranean  Ch.,  a  kind  of 
cr)'pt,  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Baths 
of  Trajan.  The  ancient  pavement  is 
of  bUck  and  white  mosaic.  There  is 
an  antique  Madonna  at  the  altar.  It 
vas  m  &e  primitive  ch.,  upon  the  site 
the  present  stands,  that  were  held  by 
St.  Silvester  the  councils  of  a.d.  324 
and  390,  when  Arius,  Sabellius,  and 
Victorinus  were  condemned,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Constantine,  and  their  writings 
bamed,  as  represented  in  the  large 
fresco  in  the  1.  aisle. 

SS,  Nereo  ed  AohHUo,  on  the  Appian, 
the  modem  Via  di  S.  Sebastiano,  near 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  built  by  Leo 
III.  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  restored  in  1597  by  Cardinal 
Baionins,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch.  It  is  in  the  form  of  one  of  the 
minor  Basilicas,  consisting  of  a  nave 
Separated  from  its  aisles  by  rows  of 
8-sided  prismatic  pilasters,  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  enclosed  choir  with  the 


2  reading-desks  on  it,  as  in  some  early 
Christian  churches,  surrounding  the 
altar,  before  which  stands  a  handsome 
marble  candelabrum,  with  sculptured 
ornaments.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
are  interesting,  probably  of  the  time  of 
Leo  III.  (795-816).  They  represent  on 
the  face  of  the  arch  the  Transiiguration, 
and  on  either  side  the  Annunciation,  and 
the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Christ.  The 
canopy  over  the  high  altar  rests  on  4 
columns  of  African  marble.  In  the 
Confessional  beneath  are  relics  of 
several  saints,  amongst  others  of  the 
patrons  and  of  Sta.  Domitilla,  the 
latter  a  member  of  the  Flavian  family, 
who  had  been  banished  to  the  island  of 
Ponza,  with  her  servants  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,  whose  remains  after  their 
martyrdom  she  conveyed  for  burial  to 
the  catacomb  which  bears  their  name  on 
the  Via  Ardeatina.  Behind  the  altar  is 
the  ancient  episcopal  chair  from  which 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  read  his  28th 
Homilv;  a  portion  of  which  is  en- 
^ved  on  the  back  of  it.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
on  the  side  walls,  and  of  Sta.  Domi- 
tilla over  an  altar  on  the  1.,  are  by 
lioncallu  On  a  marble  slab  in  the 
choir  is  preserved  the  appeal  of  Car- 
dinal Baronius  to  his  successors  not  to 
alter  the  building,  or  remove  any  of  its 
antiquities.  The  touching  pra}^er  of 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history 
might  be  advantageously  followed  by  . 
some  of  the  Restorers  of  our  own 
times.  The  following  is  an  exact 
copy  of  this  portion  of  the  inscrip« 
tion: — Presbyter,  Card,  Successor  quis' 
quis  fueris,  rogo  te,  per  gloriam  Dei,  et 
per  merita  fiorum  tnartyrum,  nifiU  demito, 
nihil  minuito,  nee  mutate;  restitutam  an- 
tiquitatem  pie  servato ;  sic  te  Deus  mar- 
tyrum  suorum  precibus  semper  adjiuvet  I 
Round  the  choir  runs  a  handsome  mar- 
ble cornice,  and  above  a  painting  of 
the  Ecumenic  Council  held  here  by 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  This  interest- 
ing ch.  is  seldom  open,  except  at  an 
early  hour,  and  on  certain  feast-days ; 
but, 'being  in  the  care  of  a  hermit,  a 
few  baiocchi  will  always  procure  ad- 
mission by  the  side  door.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Basilica 
Portia. 
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8.  Nicolo  m  Carcere,  in  a  recess  out  < 
of  the  Piazza  di  Montanara,  interesting 
from  its  position  over  the  substructions 
of  the  temples  of  Hope,  Piety,  and  Juno 
Matuta,  which  stood  in  Forum  Oli- 
torium,  described  at  p.  36.  This  ch. 
has  recently  undergone  a  thorough 
restoration,  and  in  the  gaudiest  modem 
style;  the  nave  is  separated  from  the 
side  aisles  by  ranges  of  ancient  columns 
of  different  styles  and  material.  Al- 
though standing  upon  the  bases  of  the 
columns  which  formed  the  portico 
round  the  Temple  of  Piety,  none  of 
them  probably  belonged  to  that  edifice : 
in  either  aisle  are  columns  of  the  por- 
ticoes of  the  adjoining  temples — on  the 
1.,  of  the  Doric  edifice  dedicated  to 
Juno;  on  the  rt.,  of  that  of  Piety. 
Supporting  the  table  of  the  high  altar, 
under  a  gorgeous  modern  tabernacle, 
is  an  urn  in  ^reeu  basalt,  with  lion's 
head:  it  contams  relics  of  saints.  On 
the  walls  over  the  arches  of  the  nave 
are  modern  paintings  of  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  round  the 
choir  of  the  Council  of  Nictea.  The 
entrance  to  the  substructions  of  the 
ancient  temples  is  from  the  sacristy. 

S,  Onofrio,  on  the  Janiculum,  above  the 
Porta  di  San  Spirito,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Eugenius  IV.  (1429),for  the  monks  of 
St.  Jerome  (Giroiomini).  Originally  in 
the  Pointed  or  Grothic  style,  subsequent 
restorations  have  left  few  traces  of  that 
architecture.  S.  Onofrio  possesses  a 
deep  interest  as  the  last  resting-place 
of  Tasso,  who  died  in  the  adjoining 
convent  in  1595,  when  he  repaired  to 
Kome  to  be  crowned  in  the  Capitol. 
Under  the  portico,  and  covered  with 
glass,  are  3  lunettes,  in  which  are 
paintings  representing  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Domenichino, 
by  whom  also  is  the  fresco  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  over  the  door  of 
the  ch.  The  remains  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Gerusalemme,  which, 
until  1857,  lay  on  the  I.  of  this  en- 
trance, under  the  spot  where  we 
see  an  inscription,  stating  that  they 
were  removed  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  poet's  death,  are  now  placed  under 
a  gaudy  tomb  erected  by  subscription 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome,  first  on  L 


The  monument  is  in  the  cinqnecento 
style,  has  a  bas-relief  of  the  poet's  fune- 
ral, and  a  statue  of  Tasso  by  FabriSf 
one  of  the  least  remarkable  specimens 
of  modern  sculpture  in  this  capital  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  chapel  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX.;  the  pic- 
ture over  the  altar,  and  the  decora- 
tions around,  being  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  Fabris's  monument.  Amongst 
the  other  sepulchral  memorials  in  ^is 
ch.  are  those  of  Alessandro  Guidi, 
the  lyric  poet,  who  died  in  1712;  and 
of  Cardinal  Mezzofante,  in  the  last 
chapel  on  the  1.,  a  simple  slab,  with  a 
modest  inscription  to  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch. ;  and,  on  the  opposite  nde  of 
the  nave,  near  the  door  leading  into 
the  sacristy,  a  good  cinqueoento  urn  of 
Cardinal  Sacco  (ob.  1505),  snrrouuded 
with  handsome  sculptured  arabesque 
ornaments.  Around  the  tribune,  be- 
hind the  high  altar,  are  some  inte- 
resting frescoes;  the  lower  ones  by 
Baldassare  Pemzzi,  the  upper  by  Pwfa- 
ricchio ;  of  the  former,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  centre,  tmfortnnately  in- 
jured by  restoration,  the  Flight 'into 
Egypt,  and  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, are  very  good ;  and  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  second  row,  the 
two  compartments  of  the  Sibyls.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Lo- 
reto,  the  altarpiece  is  by  An,  Caracd, 
In  one  of  the  upper  corridors  of 
the  adjoining  monastery,  closed  to 
ladies,  is  a  beautiftil  fresco  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vmcij  with  a  Donatorio  kneeling 
before  her;  and  in  one  of  the 
adjoining  rooms,  inhabited  by  the 
poet,  and  where  he  died,  several 
relics  of  Tasso  are  preserved  —  his 
bust,  to  which  has  been  adapted  the 
wax  mask  taken  after  death,  his 
crucifix,  belt,  inkstand,  some  of  his 
autographs,  and  the  leaden  coffin  in 
which  his  bones  were  deposited  be- 
fore their  last  removal.  The  terrace 
in  front  of  the  ch.,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  conveni,  to  which  ladies  can  obtain 
admission,  command  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  N.  part  of  Rome,  and 
of    the    Sabine    and    Alban    hills, 
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with  Soracte  in  the  distance.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  garden  ig  the 
tree  which  bore  the  name  of  Tasso's 
Oak,  consecrated  by  the  tradition 
that  nnder  its  shade  the  poet  was 
used  to  retire  for  meditation  and 
study.  It  was  partly  blown  down 
during  a  storm  in  the  autumn  of  1842, 
but  numerous  branches  have  already 
sprouted  from  what  was  spared.  Near 
it  is  an  out-door  amphitheatre,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Arcadian 
Academy  during  the  summer  months, 
in  a  magnificent  situation.  Gentlemen 
can  obtain  admission  to  the  gardens 
through  the  conyent,  but  ladies  must 
enter  by  the  gardener's  gate,  a  short 
way  lower  down  the  hill  on  the  1. 

S,  FancraziOf  beyond  the  gate  of  the 
same  name,  and  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Pamfili.     It  stands  near 
the   ancient  Via  Vitellina,  and    was 
fbonded  by  Pope  Symmachus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  6th  centuir,  over  the 
site   of  the   cemetery  of  Calepodius. 
After  being  long  abandoned  it  was 
restored  in  1609  by  Cardinal  Torres. 
Daring  the   siege   of  Rome   by   the 
French  in  1849,  the  ch.  of  San  Pan- 
erazio  became  a  position  as  important 
to  tbe  besiegers  as  were    the  yillas 
in  its  neighbourhood.    It  was  there- 
fore taken  by  storm  by  two  French 
coliunns,    under   Gen.    Regnault   de 
St.  Jean  d'Angely;  and  though  the 
building  was  seyeral  times  fired  by  the 
Romans,    and    the   French   were    as 
often  compelled  to  retire,  the^  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  retaining  it,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  operations. 
In   this  ch.  was    buried   Crescentius 
Nomentanus,  the  celebrated  ruler  of 
Rome  in  the  10th  century.  His  epitaph 
existed   prior  to  the  restorations  by 
Cardinal  Torres,  but  it  has  unfortu- 
nately disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  so 
interesting  a  memorial  of  Rome  during 
the  middle  ages  can  now  be  disco- 
vered.   In  this  ch.  Narses,  after  hayine 
defeated  Totila,   met  the   pope  and 
cardinals,  and  marched  in  procession 
to  St.  Peter's  to  return  thanks  for  his 
victory.    It  was  here  also  that  Peter  II. 
of  Aragon  was  crowned  by  Innocent 
III.,  and  Louis  king  of  Naples  was  re- 
ceiyed  by  John  XXII.    In  the  Confes- 


sion are  deposited  the  remidns  of  St. 
Pancratius  and  St  Victor.  One  of  the 
flights  of  steps  from  the  aisles  leads  to 
the  spot  where  the  former  is  supposed 
to  haye  suffered  martyrdom ;  the  other 
to  the  catacombs  of  Calepodius,  the 
burial-place  of  many  early  martyrs. 

S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  anciently 
called  Ad  Aquas  Salvias^  2  m.  beyond  the 
Basilica  of  S.Paolo  fuori  le  Mure,erected 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  is  supposed 
to  haye  been  beheaded.    The  present 
ch.  was  built  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
firom  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  in  1690.    The  interior  is  cele- 
brated for  the  3  fountains  which  we  are 
told  by  the  legend  sprang  up  where  the 
head  of  the  apostle  bounded  as  many 
times  from  the  earth.    It  contains  also 
the  short  marble  pillar  in  the  rt.-hand 
comer,  enclosed  by  an  iron  grating, 
on  which  he  is  said  to  haye  been 
decapitated.    Close  to  this  ch.  are  2 
others.     The   first,   SS.     Vmcenzo   ed 
AnastasiOf  was  built  in  626  by  Hono- 
rius  I.,  and  restored  in  796  by  Leo 
III. :  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  early 
Christian  basilicas,  haying  8   arches 
on  either  side,  supported  by  pilasters 
instead  of  ancient  columus,  as  we  haye 
seen  in  most  similar  edifices  in  Rome, 
their  only  ornamentation  being  frescoes 
of  the  Apostles,  from  the  designs  of 
Raphael,  and  painted  by  his  pupils,  but 
recently  most  miserably  daubed  oyer. 
Oyer  each  of  the  arches  of  the  naye  is 
an  oblong  window  pierced  with  3  rows 
of  circular  openings,  now  filled  with 
glass,  but  originally  with  alabaster  or 
translucent  marble.    There  are  4  simi- 
lar windows  in  the  W.  front.   The  roof 
is  of  open  woodwork;  the  naye  wide 
and  without  chapels.    This  ch.  which 
is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  S. 
Anastasius  in  the  list  of  those  yisited 
by  Siric  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
A.D.   990    in    a    curious  MS.   at   the 
British  Maseum,  was  attached  to  a  Cis- 
tercian monastery  founded  by  Innocent 
II.,  its  first  Abbot  (Paganelli)  haying 
become  Pope  Engenius  III.  in  1145, 
when   the    present  edifice  was   most 
probably  erected.     It  has  lately  been 
transferred  to  the  Trappists,  a  branch  of 
the  original  order.    In  Aront  of  this  ch. 
is  a  portico  supported  on  columns  (of 
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granite),  like  that  at  S.  Lorenzo  faori 
le  Mura.  The  2nd  ch.,  called  8.  Maria 
Scala  Cceliy  is  built  over  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Zeno,  in  which  were  buried 
the  12,000  Christians  who  had  been 
employed,  according  to  the  Church 
tradition,  in  erecting  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ch.  derives  its  name  from 
a  vision  of  St.  Bernard,  in  which, 
when  cflebratmg  mass  for  certain  souls, 
they  appeared  to  him  ascending  by 
a  ladder  to  heaven.  It  was  restored  in 
1582  by  Cardinal  Farnese,  from  the 
designs  of  Vignola,  and  completed  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta.  It  is  an  octa- 
gonal  building,  with  a  central  cupola. 
The  vault  over  the  chapel  on  1.  is  of 
some  interest  for  its  mosaics  by  Fran- 
cesco Zucca :  they  are  considered  to  be 
the  first  works  in  good  taste  of  this 
kind  executed  by  the  modems :  they  re- 
present the  Virgin  above  with  4  Saints, 
and  Clement  VIII.  with  Card.  Far- 
nese below.  Beneath  is  a  subterranean 
chapel,  behind  which  is  shown  a  cell 
in  which  S.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been 
confined  before  being  led  to  execution  ; 
and  the  altar  at  which  S.  Bernard  had 
the  vision  above  alluded  to.  These  3 
chur<:hes  are  in  an  uninhabited  district 
of  the  Campagna,  interesting  to  the 
geologist  from  its  numerous  pits  of 
pozzolana,  which  is  procured  here- 
abouts in  great  abundance  and  of  the 
best  quality,  from  whence  it  is  carried 
to  the  neighbouring  quay,  the  Porto  di 
Pozzolana,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
for  shipment. 

8,  Pietro  in  Montorio,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Constantine  near  the 
spot  where  St.  Peter  was  crucified,  and 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli,  towards  the  close 
of  the  15th  century ;  it  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Arx  Janiculensis,  founded 
by  Ancus  Martins,  and  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  of  Mons  Aureus,  Monte 
d'Oro,  or  Montorio,  from  the  yellow- 
coloured  sand  and  gravel  which  forms 
the  part  of  the  Janiculum  on  which  it  is 
built.  This  interesting  ch.  narrowly 
escaped  utter  demolition  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849.  It  was  fortified 
and  occupied  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
head-quarters  of  their  cavalry.     From 


its  vicinity  to  the  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio, 
the  centre  of  attack  of  the  French 
besieging  force,  it  was  also  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers.    The  tribune 
and  steeple  were  completely  destroyed, 
and  have  been  since  rebuilt,  as  well 
as  the  western  wing  of  the  adjoining 
convent.      Among  the    parts    which 
hai>pily  escaped  injury  was  the  Borghe- 
rini  chapel  ^Ist  on  the  rt.),  celebrated 
for  the    paintings    of    Sebastiano    dei 
PiombOy  executed  from  the  designs  of 
Michel  Angelo.    Vasari  teUs  us  that 
they  were  the  result  of  a  combijiatioo 
between  these  two  great  masters,  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  par- 
tiality evinced  at  Rome  for  Raphael. 
The  principal  subject  is  the  Flagella- 
tion of  our  Saviour.     The  fresco  on  the 
vault  of  the    chapel   represents   the 
Transfiguration.     These  works    cost 
Sebastian  the  labour  of  6  years.    Lanzi 
says  that  he  painted  the  Flagellation 
in  the  new  method  he  had  invented 
of  painting  in  oils  on  stone ;  "  a  work," 
he  says,  **  as  much  blackened  by  time, 
as  the  frescoes  which  he  execated  in 
the  same  church  are  well  preserved." 
Of  the  other  works  of  art  which  were 
in  the  building  prior  to  1849,  some 
were  damaged  during  its  occupation 
by  the  Roman  soldiery.     The  Con- 
version  of   St.   Paul  in  the    chapel 
of  the  saint,  4th  on  rt.,  beyond  the 
side  door  leading  to  the  cloister,  is 
by    Vasari,  who  introduced  his  ovn 
portrait:  the    sepulchral  monuments 
of  the  Monti  family,  as  well  as  the 
statues  of  Religion  and  Justice,  were 
sculptured  by  Bartohmmeo  AnmunMti, 
The  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(5th  on  the  1.)  was  painted  hy  lyancesco 
Salviati;  the  painting  over  the  altar,  of 
St.  John  baptising  in  the  Jordan,  is  bvl/. 
da  Volterra,    The  Dead  Christ  and'the 
different  subjects  of  the  Passion  in  the 
next  chapel  (4th  on  the  1.)  are  probably 
by    tStellaert,    although   attributed  to 
Vandyke.    The  semicircular  fresco  of 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata*  in 
the  1st  chapel  on  the   1.,  by  Gtomauki 
d^  VeccKi,  is  said  to  be  from  a  design 
of  Michel  Angelo,    Behind    the    high 
altar  is  a  modem    copy   of  Guides 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.     Before  the 
first  French  invasion,  the  Transfigura- 
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tion  of  Raphael  stood  there ;  and 
Sebtstiano  del  Piombo  painted  as  a 
riTal  to  it  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
vhich  is  now  in  our  National  Gallery. 
On  the  return  of  the  Transfiguration 
from  the  Louvre  it  was  placed  in  the 
Vatican,  and  an  annual  stipend  granted 
to  the  eh.  in  compensation  for  the 
I06B.  This  ch.  has  an  interest  for  the 
Irish  trayeller,  as  containing  the  graves 
of  Hugh  CKNial,  Baron  Dungannon, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  of 
Rory  or  Roderick  O'Donnell,  Earl  of 
Tyreonnell  (1608),  who,  implicated  in 
the  uitrignes  against  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  fled  their  country,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
centy. :  their  slab  tombstones  are  in 
the  nave.  In  the  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent  is  Bramante's  cele- 
brated Temple,  built  at  the  expense 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  on  the  spot  on 
which  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to  have 
snffered  martyrdom.  It  is  a  small 
circular  building,  having  on  the  out- 
side a  corridor  sustained  by  1 6  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  in  grey  granite : 
it  has  been  universally  admired  as  a 
bijou  of  architecture  and  is  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  most  elegant  works 
of  modem  times.  In  its  upper  chapel, 
before  the  altar,  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
St.  Peter,  and  in  the  crypt  below,  richly 
decorated  with  stucco  reliefs,  is  shown 
the  hole  into  which  was  struck  the  Cross 
upon  which  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
vas  crucified.  This  beautiful  edifice 
had  a  narrow  escape  during  the  siege 
of  1849,  one  of  the  French  shells 
hamg  burst  within  6  feet  of  it.  The 
view  from  the  platform  in  f^ont  of 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  now  reached 
from  the  Porta  Septimiana  by  an 
excellent  carriage-road,  can  hardly  be 
surpassed;  it  is  to  modem  Rome 
what  the  view  from  the  Capitol  is  to 
ancient;  and  strangers  should  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
spot,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  localities  and  principal  buildings 
of  the  more  modem  portions  of  the  city. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence 
of  the  panorama  from  here,  especially 
on  a  fine  evening  in  spring,  extending 
from  Soracte  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Alban  hill?,  with  all  the  classical  sites 


and  towns  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the 
setting  sun. 

The  geologist  may  observe  on  the 
roadside,  behind  the  ch.,  a  section  of  the 
marine  tertiary  marls,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Vatican,  supporting,  on  noncon- 
formable  strata,  the  yellow  sands  from 
which  the  hill  derives  its  name. 

S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  (the  Basilica 
Rudoxiana  of  ecclesiastical  writers),  on 
the  Esquiline,  not  far  fi*om  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  built  in  442,  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  St.  Leo  the  Great,  by  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  to  preserve 
the  chain  with  which  St.  Peter  was 
bound  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  repaired 
by  Pelagius  I.  in  555,  as  we  learn  by 
an  inscription  in  the  ch. ;  rebuilt  by 
Adrian  I.  in  the  8th  century ;  and  re- 
stored in  1 503  by  Julius  II.,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli.  In  1 705  it 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by 
Francesco  Fontana.  It  consists  of  a 
portico,  out  of  which  opens  the  fine 
nave  separated  from  2  side  aisles  by 
20  ancient  fluted  marble  columns  of 
the  Doric  order  supporting  a  series 
of  arches,  terminated  by  a  semicircu- 
lar tribune,  the  arch  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  2  Corinthian  columns  of 
grey  granite.  Beside  its  architecture 
the  chief  object  of  interest  in  this  ch.  is 
the  Moses  of  Michel  Angeloy  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  creations  of  his  gi- 
gantic genius.  It  was  intended  to 
form  a  part  of  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  Julius  II.,  the  plan  of  which  was 
so  imposing  that  it  is  said  to  have 
induced  the  pope  to  undertake  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's.  Michel 
Angelo's  design  was  a  parallelogram, 
surmounted  by  40  statues,  and  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  other  ornaments. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Moses  was  to 
have  been  placed  upon  it.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  this  monument  form  one 
of  the  curious  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  arts.  The  quarrel  of  Michel  An- 
gelo  with  Julius  II.  suspended  its  pro- 
gress for  2  years;  but  on  their  recon- 
ciliation the  great  sculptor  returned 
to  Rome,  and  continued  to  work 
upon  it  until  the  death  of  the  pope  in 
1513.  It  was  then  suspended  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Leo  X., 
and  was  not  fairly  resumed  until  aft(?r 
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his'death.  The  ori^nal  design,  after 
all  these  interruptions,  was  never 
executed:  Michel  Angelo  had  only 
completed  at  his  death  the  statue  of 
Moses  and  the  2  figures  supposed  to 
represent  Religion  and  Virtue.  These 
were  placed,  not  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter  s,  as  originally  intended,  but  in 
their  present  comparatively  obscure 
position :  two  of  the  figures  of  slaves, 
which  were  intended  to  serve  as  Ca- 
ryatides on  the  monument,  are  now  in 
the  Louvre,  and  the  drd  is  in  the  Bo- 
boli  gardens  at  Florence.  To  com- 
plete this  list  of  misadventures,  the 
pope  is  not  buried  under  his  monu- 
ment, but  near  his  kinsman  Sixtus  IV., 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  in 
St  Peter's,  and  without  any  memo- 
rial, except  a  paltry  marble  inscription. 
These  facts  are  necessary  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  because  the  Moses  is  not  so 
advantageously  seen  as  it  would  have 
been  if  surrounded  by  all  the  acces- 
sories of  a  finished  monument.  There 
are  few  works  of  art  which  have  been 
more  severely  criticised ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  advanced,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its 
commanding  expression,  notwithstand- 
ing its  colossal  proportions.  The  hands 
and  arms  are  extremely  fine,  and 
rival  the  grandest  productions  of  the 
Grecian  chisel.  "  Here  sits,"  says 
Forsyth,  **the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo,  frowning  with  the  terrific 
eyebrows  of  Olympian  Jove.  Homer 
and  Phidias,  indeed,  placed  their 
god  on  a  golden  throne  ;  but  Moses 
is  cribbed  into  a  niche,  like  a  pre- 
bendary in  his  stall.  Much  wit  has 
been  levelled  of  late  at  his  flowing 
beard  and  his  flaming  horns.  One 
critic  compares  his  head  to  a  goat's; 
another,  his  dress  to  a  galley-slave's. 
But  the  true  sublime  resists  all  ridi- 
cule ;  the  offended  lawgiver  frowns  on 
unrepressed,  and  awes  you  with  inher- 
ent authority."  The  figures  in  the 
niches  on  each  side  of  the  Moses  are 
also  by  Jtf.  iln(/Wo,thoseof  Lias,  or  Leah, 
and  the  Sibyl  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo, 
the  recumbent  figure  of  Julius  II.  by 
Maso  dal  Bosco^  and  the  Virgin  and 
Child  above  all  by  Schercmo  da  Set- 
tujnuno.    At  the  first  altar  in  the  rt. 


aisle  is  a  pictui«  of  St.  Augostin,  by 
Ottercino,  Beyond  it  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Cardinals  Margotti  and 
Agucci,  from  the  designs  of  Jkmeni- 
ckmo^  who  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
latter  over  the  inscription.  The  Deli- 
verance of  St.  Peter,  at  the  2Bd 
altar,  is  a  copy  of  the  original  paint- 
ing by  the  same  master  now  pre- 
served in  the  Sacristy.  The  chapel 
beyond  the  Moses  contains  the  finely 
finished  picture  of  St.  Margaret,  by 
Ouercmo.  The  tribune  is  painted  by  Ja- 
copo  Coppi,  a  Florentine  artist  or  the 
16th  century,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  St  Peter.  On  the  rt  hand  pier  of 
the  arch  is  a  memorial,  with  his  bust  in 
relief^  to  Giulio  Clovio,  the  celebrated 
missal  and  miniature  painter  of  the 
1 6th  centv.,  who  was  a  canon  of  this 
ch.  At  the  bottom  of  the  apse  is  an 
ancient  episcopal  chair  in  marble. 
Over  one  of  the  altars  in  the  1. 
aisle  is  a  carious  mosaic  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, of  the  year  680,  with  the  name ; 
he  is  represented  with  a  beard;  it 
is  one  of  the  interesting  examples  of 
this  branch  of  art,  ana  was  placed 
in  this  ch.  on  the  occasion  of  the  saint's 
havinp^  been  supposed  to  have  averted 
a  pestilence  then  raging.  Between  this 
and  the  next  chapel,  which  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Dead  Christ  over  the 
altar,  is  the  tomb  of  Card.  Cimdo 
Aldobrandini,  the  protector  of  Tasso 
and  nephew  of  Clement  VIII,  Fai^ 
ther  on  is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Peter 
delivered  by  the  Angel,  with  the  Dona- 
torio  kneeling  before  the  Saint,  exe- 
cuted in  1465  for  Cardinal  di  Cusa, 
whose  gravestone  is  beneath;  and 
near  the  door  the  tomb  of  Antonio  del 
Pollajuolo,  and  of  his  brother  Pietro, 
with  their  busts ;  the  firesoo  over  it  is 
allegorical  to  the  supposed  power  of 
the  popes  to  liberate  souls  firom  pnrga- 
tory,  and  was  painted  by  PoUajuolo's 
pupils.  The  chains  which  give  name 
to  the  ch.  are  not  shown  to  visitors, 
but  are  publicly  exhibited  on  the 
Festival  of  St.  Peter  in  Vincnlis, 
on  the  1st  of  August  and  8  following 
days:  they  are  enclosed  in  a  bronse 
tabernacle  in  the  outer  Sacristy,  exe- 
cuted by  Pollajuolo.  In  the  inner 
Sacristy   is   the  Deliverance  of  St, 
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Peter  by  the  Angel,  a  work  of  the 
joim^r  days  of  Domenichmo,  In  this 
ch.  Hildebrand  was  elected  pope  in 
1073,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII.  The  adjoining  convent 
was  built  by  Giulianoai  Sangallo;  one 
of  the  best  views  of  the  Coliseum  is 
to  be  had  from  its  npper  Loggia.  The 
great  cloister,  surrounded  by  a  very 
handsome  Ionic  portico,  erected  by 
Julius  II.  when  titular  Cardinal  of 
the  ch.,  has  in  the  centre  a  cistern  de- 
signed by  Michel  Angelo.  The  street 
which  leads  from  before  the  ch.,  the 
Via  di  St.  Pietro  in  Vincula,  to  the  Piazza 
Suburra,  is  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  Vious  Sceleratus,  infamous  in 
Roman  history  as  the  scene  of  the  im- 
piety of  Tullia,  who  there  drove  her 
ear  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father 
after  he  had  been  assassinated  by  her 
husband  Tarquin.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Maronite  monks,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  piazza,  may  be  remarked  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  date-palm 
in  Borne.  The  large  building  which 
occupies  the  third  side  of  the  square 
is  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  di 
Paola,  the  belfry  of  which  is  perched 
on  a  well-preserved  medisval  tower 
of  the  Frangipanis. 

S.  Prassede,  near  to  the  basilica  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  founded  on  the 
site  of  a  small  oratory  built  hy  Pius  I. 
▲.D.  160,  as  a  place  of  security  to 
which  the  early  Christians  might  retire 
during  the  persecutions.  The  present 
edifice  was  erected  in  822  by  Paschal  I., 
restored  in  the  15th  century  by  Ni- 
cholas Y.,  and  modernised  by  San 
Carlo  Borromeo,  who  was  titular  car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  It  is  remarkable 
as  the  place  of  the  attack  of  the 
Frangipanis  on  Pope  Gelasius  II.  in 
1118.  The  principal  entrance  from 
the  Via  di  S.  Martino  consists  of  an 
ancient  portico,  supported  by  two  Ionic 
columns  of  granite;  but  that  open  to 
the  public  is  in  the  adjoining  Via  di 
Sta.  Prassede,  by  a  side-door.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  nave  divided  from 
2  side  aisles  by  16  columns  of  granite, 
with  composite  capitals.  The  tribune 
is  ascended  by  a  double  flight  of  steps, 
composed  of  large  slabs  of  rosso  antico. 


The  mosaics  of  this  ch.  are  remark- 
able ;  they  are  of  the  time  of  Pope 
Paschal  I.  (817-824).  On  the  face  of 
the  great  arch  towards  the  nave  is 
represented  the  Vision  of  St.  John,  the 
Saviour  with  an  angel  on  either  side, 
SS.  Praxedes  and  Pudenziana  at  his 
feet,  in  the  centre  of  a  city,  the  gates  of 
which  are  also  guarded  by  angels ;  the 
figures  on  either  side  bearing  wreaths 
and  offerings,  and  those  below  with 
palm-branches  represent  the  faithful. 
Over  the  arch  of  the  tribune  is  the 
mystical  Lamb  in  the  centre,  having 

3  candlesticks  on  one  side  and  4  on 
the  other,  allegorical  possibly  to  the 
7  churches,  and  2  angels  on  either  side, 
followed  by  emblematical  figures  of  the 

4  Evangelists.  The  figures  draped  in 
togas,  and  bearing  wreaths,  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  24  elders  or  wise  men 
of  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  vault  or 
apse  our  Saviour  stands  on  a  mound, 
from  which  issues  the  Jordan,  em- 
blematical of  Judsea,  in  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  6  saints:  the  2  female 
ones  bearing  crowns  in  their  hands, 
presented  to  Christ  by  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  are  SS.  Praxedes  and  Puden- 
tiana ;  whilst  the  one  bearing  a  church 
is  evidently  intended  for  Pope  Paschal 
I.,  the  restorer  of  this  edifice,  remark- 
able for  the  square  nimbus  round  the 
head,  showing  he  was  then  living ;  the 
other  S.  Zeno.  The  band  beneath,  of 
a  lamb  bearing  a  cross,  with  6  others 
on  either  side,  are  emblematical  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  as  the 
rude  representations  of  cities  at  either 
extremity  are  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem. On  each  side  of  the  high 
altar,  under  the  music  galleries,  are 
pillars  of  white  marble,  remarkable 
for  their  foliage  ornaments.  In  the 
1.  side  aisle,  near  the  door,  is  the  slab 
of  nero^ianco  granite  on  which  S.  Prax- 
edes slept,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave  a  well  in  which  she  is  said  to 
have  collected  the  bodies  and  blood 
of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  on  this 
hill.  The  3rd  chapel  in  the  rt.  aisle 
of  S.  Zeno,  or  of  la  Colorma  Santa,  is 
entered  by  a  door  formed  of  2  columns 
of  the  rare  black  porphyry  and  granite 
{porjido  e  granito  nero-hianco\  supporting 
a  portion  of  an  elaborately  sculptured 
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frieze ;  the  outer  wall  towards  the  nave, 
as  well  as  the  interior,  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  the  time  of  Paschal  I. ;  from 
their  richness  this  chapel  was  formerly 
called  the  Orto  del  Paradiso :  it  derives 
its  present  name  from  a  portion  of  a 
column  of  black  and  white  marble,  to 
which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
been  bound  at  his  Flagellation;  and 
which  was  brought  from  Jerusalem 
in  1223  bj  a  Cardinal  Colonna.  The 
mosaics,  which  are  indistinctly  seen, 
represent,  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  the 
Saviour  holding  a  book ;  on  the  altar, 
the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour,  SS. 
Praxedes  and  Pudentiana;  on  the  rt. 
wall,  SS.  John,  Andrew,  and  James; 
and  on  the  1.,  SS.  Agnes,  Pudentiana, 
and  Praxedes ;  over  the  door,  a  throne, 
of  God,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
[Ladies  are  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  from  entering.] 
Amongst  other  relics  contained  in  this 
chapel  are  the  bodies  of  SS.  Zeno 
and  Valentinian.  The  tomb  of  Car- 
dinal Cetive  (1474),  in  the  adjoining 
chapel,  with  his  recumbent  statue, 
and  those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
S.  Prassede,  and  S.  Pudentiana,  is  a 
good  work  of  the  15th  century.  The 
bust  of  Monsignore  Santoni,  b^  Bernini, 
on  his  monument  upon  a  pier  of  the 
nave,  opposite  the  chapel  of  S.  Zeno, 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  when 
the  artist  was  only  10  years  old.  The 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Anchera,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  near  the  side 
door,  bears  the  date  1286,  and  is  pro- 
bably by  one  of  the  Cosimatis.  The 
3rd  chapel  on  the  1.  contains  a  picture 
of  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by  Federigo 
ZuccJiero ;  the  Ascension,  on  the  roof, 
is  by  Cav.  d*Arpino,  In  the  large 
chapel  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  are  his 
seat,  and  the  table  on  which  he  dis- 
tributed food  to  the  poor.  In  the  Con- 
fession beneath  the  high  altar  are  4 
sarcophagi  of  early  Christians,  one  of 
which  contains  the  remains  of  SS. 
Praxedes  and  Pudentiana ;  the  mosaic 
decorations  of  some  of  these  urns,  and 
especially  of  the  adjoining  altar,  are 
fine  specimens  of  this  class  of  work. 
The  Sacristy  contains  a  picture  of 
the  Flagellation,  attributed  to  GiuHo 
Jionnno,    Amongst  the  relics  here  is 


the  Portrait  of  the  Saviour  (the  colours 
are  totally  efhced),  which  St.  Peter  is 
said  to  have  presented  to  Pudens,  the 
father  of  S.  Praxedes  and  &  Puden- 
tiana; teeth  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul;  the  Mitre  of  St.  Charles,  &c. 
The  Church  tradition  tells  us  that 
Pudens  was  the  first  person  in  Borne 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul ; 
the  apostle  lodged  in  his  house  from 
the  1st  year  of  Qaudius  to  the  9th, 
and  a^n  a.p.  62,  when  he  returned  a 
2nd  time  to  Rome.  The  departure 
of  the  Jews  from  Rome  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xviii.  2 ;  "  because  that  Clau- 
dius had  commanded  all  Jews  to  de- 
part from  Rome."  The  apostle  men- 
tions Pudens  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  iv.  21 :  "  Eubulus  greeteth 
thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and 
Claudia,  and  all  the  brethren."  Lanns 
is  considered  by  the  historians  of  the 
Church  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter; 
Claudia  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  British  chief  Caradoc  or  Carae- 
tacus.  There  are  remains  of  a  very 
early  bell-tower,  dating  from  815,  on 
the  basement  of  which  are  paintings  in 
a  rude  style,  relative  to  the  life  of  S. 
Agnes. 

H  Prioratn  (see  Sta.  Maria  Aventi- 
nense,  p.  169). 

S,  Friscaf  on  the  Aventine,  a  very 
ancient  ch.,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  house  in  which  St.  Prisca  was 
baptized  by  St.  Peter.  It  was  conse- 
crated by  pope  S.  Eutichianus  in  280, 
and  rebuilt  or  restored  by  Cardinal 
Giustiniani  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Lombard!  in  1600.  It  has  14  ancient 
columns  of  marble  and  granite  in  the 
nave,  built  into  the  piers ;  and  at  the 
high  altar  the  Baptism  of  the  Saint,  by 
Passignani.  In  the  crjpt  is  a  curious 
baptismal  font,  in  the  form  of  a  fan- 
tastic capital  of  a  column,  having  a 
large  basin  in  the  centre,  and  smaller 
ones  at  the  4  angles.  This  ch.  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  Diana,  founded  by 
Servius  Tullius  as  the  common  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Latin  League.  This  ch. 
is  seldom  open,  except  on  the  anni- 
versary of  St.  Prisca  (Jan.  18),  ar^tl 
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during  the  Station  on  the  6th  Mon.  in 

Lent. 

S.  Pudenticma,  behind  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  the  valley  between  the 
Mminal  and  Esquiline,  off  the  modern 
Via  Urbana,  the  ancient  Vicus  Patri- 
cias, is  very  interesting  from  its  his- 
torical relations,  and  the  works  of 
mediseTal  art  contained  in  it ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  Christian  edifices  of  Rome  (cwiniVim 
ecciesvirum  wins  vetitstissima)^  to  have 
been  considered  in  early  times  as  the 
cathedral  of  the  Christian  city,  and 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  senator  Pudens,  where  St.  Peter 
lodged  from  a.d.  41  to  50,  converted  his 
daughters  Prazedes  and  Pudentiana, 
and  baptized  many  thousands  of  the  first 
followers  of  our  faith,  and  to  the  latter 
of  whom  the  ch.  was  dedicated  by  St. 
Pius,  A.D.  145.  Beneath  the  present 
edifice  are  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
edifices,  which  have  been  recently  ex- 
plored by  Mr.  Parker,  amongst  the 
rest  of  a  bath-room,  probably  belonging 
to  the  thermae  of  Novitus.  This  church 
was  successively  restored  by  Adrian  I. 
in  the  8th  centy.,  by  Gregory  VII.  and 
Innocent  II.  in  the  12th,  and  reduced 
to  its  present  form  in  1597  by  Card. 
Caetani.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  and 
formerly  of  side  aisles  (the  latter  hav- 
ing been  divided  off  into  chapels) 
separated  by  14  ancient  columns  of 
grey  marble.  The  mosaics  are  the 
finest  of  the  kind  in  Rome.  They 
date  probably  from  the  9th  centy. 
under  Adrian  III.  (a.d.  884),  although 
assigned  to  the  4th  by  Messrs.  Vitet 
and  Parker,  on  the  authority  of  an 
inscription  of  Pope  Siricus  (a.d.  384- 
397)  on  the  wall  of  the  apse,  but 
which  appears  to  refer  only  to  the 
building  of  the  latter.*  They  represent 
oar  Saviour,  seated  on  a  throne,  hav- 
ing on  each  side  four  of  the  Apostles 
in  Roman  costume,  S.  Pudentiana 
and  S.  Praxedes  standing  behind,  and 
stately  Roman  edifices  in  the  back- 
ground, with  the  emblems  of  the  Evan- 

•  This  beautiful  work  of  art  has  been  muti- 
Idted  by  sabeequent  restorers  of  the  churdi ;  but 
a  good  drawing  of  it,  as  it  originally  stood,  has 
been  reprodooed  in  SpithUver's  publication  on 
the  Mosaics  in  the  Roman  Churches. 


gelists  above.  In  the  neighbouring 
chapel,  on  the  1.,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  a  large  marble  group  by  G.  della  Porta, 
representing  our  Saviour  delivering 
the  keys  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles ; 
the  floor  of  the  aisle  leading  to  this 
chapel,  as  of  other  parts  of  the  ch., 
retains  the  old  Roman  mosaic  pave- 
ment, supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
Pudens'  house.  There  are  some  early 
Christian  inscriptions  let  into  the  walls 
— one  discovered  in  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Priscilla,  to  Cornelia,  of  the  family 
of  the  Pndentiani,  with  a  rade  por- 
trait ;  the  table  on  which  St.  Peter  ate 
was  formerly  placed  under  the  altar, 
but  has  been  removed  in  erecting  the 
new  and  more  elegant  one  put  up  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  was  titular  of 
St.  Pudentiana.  Opening  out  of  the  1. 
aisle  is  the  richly  decorated  chapel  of 
the  Caetanis ;  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  over  the  altar,  in  high  relief,  is 
by  Paolo  Olivieri;  on  each  side  are  fine 
columns  of  Lumachella  marble,  and  in 
the  roof  are  introduced  some  ancient 
mosaics  of  the  4  Evangelists,  and  of  S. 
Pudentiana  collecting  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs ;  the  tombs  on  either  side  are 
of  members  of  the  family  of  Caetani  in 
the  17th  centy.  The  paintings  of  the 
oval  cupola  of  the  ch.  are  by  Poma- 
rancio.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  ch.  are  ancient  torse  columns, 
supporting  a  lintel,  on  which  are  some 
early  Christian  bas-reliefs.  S.  Puden- 
tiana, being  annexed  to  a  convent  of 
Bemardine  nuns,  is  seldom  open,  ex- 
cept at  an  early  hour,  or  on  the  festival 
of  the  Saint  (May  19)  and  during  the 
Station  on  the  3rd  Sun.  in  Lent.  The 
bell-tower  of  this  ch.  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  its  kind;  it  dates  from  the 
rebuilding  of  the  ch.  in  1130.  The  3 
upper  storeys,  with  their  open  colon- 
nades, are  unique.  The  great  conventual 
establishment  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Via  Urbana,  called  the  Bambino 
Jesu,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  Rome;  it  belongs  to  nuns  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin,  who  are  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  the  education  of 
young  females. 

Santi  Quattro  Incoronati,  an  interest- 
ing ch.  situated  on  that  ridge  of  the 
C<Blian  which  extends  from  the  Coli- 
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scum  to  the  Lateran;  it  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Diana.  The  present  edifice  was  built 
by  Paschal  Ii.,  but  to  replace  a  more 
ancient  one  erected  by  Honorius  I.  in 
626 ;  it  is  now  attached  to  a  conser- 
vatory of  young  females,  and  is  seldom 
open,  except  at  an  early  hour.  Before 
the  ch.  are  two  square  courts;  the 
inner  one,  originally  the  quadripor- 
ticus,  has,  built,  into  its  walls,  several 
columns,  evidently  from  ancient  edi- 
fices. The  interior  consists  of  a  nave 
separated  from  the  narrow  aisles  by  8 
columns  in  grey  granite,  with  composite 
capitals,  and  surmounted  by  a  gallery 
of  smaller  Ionic  pillars,  as  we  have 
seen  at  Sta.  A^ese  fuori  le  Mura 
(p.  137),  and  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
was  intended  for  females  alone.  The 
tribune,  which  is  very  wide  and  ample, 
has  in  the  centre  an  episcopal  chair, 
and  its  vault  and  walls  covered  with 
frescoes  of  martyred  saints  by  Giovanni 
di  S.  Giomnni,  Beneath  in  a  subter- 
ranean chapel  are  the  relics  of  SS. 
Carporferus,  Severus,  Severianus,  and 
Victorianus,  to  whom  the  ch.  is  dedi- 
cated, in  4  urns  placed  here  by  St.  Leo. 
On  the  stairs  leading  to  it  is  a  muti- 
lated inscription  by  Pope  Damasus, 
in  honour  of  the  patron  saints.  Open- 
ing (on  the  rt.)  from  the  outer  court 
is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Silvester, 
erected  by  Innocent  III.,  with  some 
paintings  of  the  middle  of  the  13th 
centv.,  in  the  Byzantine  style,  repre- 
sentmg  events  in  the  life  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  our  Saviour  holding  the 
Cross,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Apostles. 

S.  Saba,  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Aventine,  near  where  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  the  Porta  Randuscnlana 
of  the  Wall  of  Servius  Tullins,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Silvia,  the 
mother  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  a 
very  ancient  ch.,  standing  isolated 
on  the  southern  summit  of  the  hill. 
It  is  more  remarkable  for  its  posi- 
tion, and  for  the  view  from  its  portico, 
which  contains  an  ancient  sarcophagus, 
than  for  its  architecture.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  7  ancient  columns  on  either 


side ;  and  of  a  tribune,  on  the  vault  of 
which  is  a  miserable  copy,  in  painting, 
of  the  mosaics,  of  the  time  of  Adrian  I., 
which  have  long  since  disappeared, 
representing  our  Saviour,  having  on 
either  side  St.  Saba  and  St.  Andrew, 
with  the  usual  emblematical  band  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  repre- 
sented as  a  lamb  and  12  sheep.  Being 
in  an  uninhabited  quarter,  St.  Saba  is 
seldom  open  for  Divine  service,  except 
on  the  Saint's  day  (Dec.  5).  On  Thurs- 
days a  person  is  generally  in  attend- 
ance, who,  for  a  small  fee,  will  unlock 
the  door. 

8.  SainfuXf  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Regina,  founded  by  Camillus 
after  the  taking  of  Veil,  and  of  the 
Atrium  erected  by  Asinius  Pollio,  in 
which  he  placed  the  Library  of  Varro. 
S.  Sabina  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica  in  425,  by  Peter,  an  lUyrian 
priest,  where  ^e  house  of  St.  Sabina 
stood,  as  we  learn  by  a  mosaic  inscrip- 
tion over  the  principal  door.  The 
figures  of  draped  females  on  either 
side,  and  which  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  composition,  are  amongst  the 
oldest  in  Rome  (early  part  of  the  5th 
centy).  Sixtus  V .,  in  1 587,  reduced  it 
to  its  present  form.  The  church  has 
been  restored  at  various  times,  but  has 
lost  a  great  deal  of  its  original  cha- 
racter ;  it  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  24  fluted  white 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Arches  spring  from  the  co- 
lumns, as  in  the  basilicas,  on  the 
face  of  which,  towards  the  nave,  are 
mosaic  decorations  in  pietra  dura  (red 
and  green  porphyry).  The  chapel 
of  the  Rosary,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
high  altar,  contains  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  with  S. 
Dominick,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
by  Sassoferrato,  The  chapel  of  St. 
Hyacinth,  opening  out  of  the  rt.  aisle, 
has  an  altarpiece,  by  X.  IhfUana\ 
the  frescoes  representing  the  Canon- 
ization, and  on  the  side  walls  subjects 
from  the  life  of  the  saint,  are  by  the 
two  Zucckeros,  Out  of  the  1.  aisle  opens 
the  handsome  chapel  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine; its  cupola  is  painted  by  Odazzi. 
Of  tlie  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
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ch.  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
in  mosaic  of  Munio  di  Zamora  apon 
the  floor  of  the  nave ;  he  was  general  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  lived  in  the 
pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  (1300). 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  nave  is  the  an- 
cient portico  or  vestibule,  now  enclosed 
in  the  conventaal  buildings;  it  is 
supported  by  spirally  fluted  marble 
columns,  and  on  the  wails  are  some 
interesting  early  Christian  inscrip- 
tions ;  the  great  door  which  opens 
from  it  into  the  ch.  has  richly  sculp- 
tured marble  jambs  of  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  centy. ;  the  doors  are  in 
cypress  wood,  probably  of  an  earlier 
period,  particularly  the  sculptured 
panels  representing  subjects  !h}m  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  which 
have  been  attributed  by  the  Annalist 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  Mamachl,  to 
before  the  7th  centy.  Beyond  the 
portico  is  one  of  the  gardens  of  the 
convent,  in  which  may  be  seen  a 
lemon-tree  planted  by  St.  Dominick 
himself,  when  a  recluse  here.  The 
adjoining  monastery,  which  belongs 
to  the  order  of  St.  Dominick,  contains 
an  extensive  cloister,  surrounded  by 
a  4-8ided  portico,  formed  of  small 
marble  columns  that  support  narrow 
Lombard  arches;  this  cloister  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  foundation  of 
the  convent,  in  the  Idth  centy.,  when 
Pope  Honorius  I.  approved  of  the  rules 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  gave  to  its 
brethren  the  present  site,  then  his 
palace,  to  erect  their  convent  upon. 
Prom  the  cloister  a  door  leads  to  the 
declivity  of  the  Aventine  towards  the 
river,  firom  which  a  map^nificent  pano- 
rama of  the  Transtiberine  region  will 
open  before  the  visitor. 

Some  interesting  archaeological  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  on  this  de- 
clivity, which  may  be  worth  a  visit 
(being  within  the  conventual  pre- 
cincts, ladies  are  precluded  from 
entering) :  they  consist  of  several 
chambers  with  paintings  on  the  walls, 
and  which  probably  formed  the  lower 
apartments,  destined  for  the  dwelling 
of  menials  or  slaves  of  some  magnifi- 
cent Roman  edifice.  In  one  of  these 
chambers  some  curious  inscriptions 
scratched  on  the  stucco  may  be  seen, 


amongst  which  can  be  deciphered  a  list 
of  the  names  of  slaves,  the  mode  of 
spelling  of  which  would  refer  them  to 
the  time  of  the  early  Cs&ars.  The 
houses  to  which  these  chambers  be- 
longed were  built  en  either  side  of  the 
Servian  wall,  which  ran  along  this  part 
of  the  hill,  and  a  considerable  fragment 
of  which  is  seen  included  in  them. 
The  artistic  merit  of  the  paintings  in 
these  chambers  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Lower  down  the  declivity  a 
gallery  leads  into  a  series  of  intricate 
subterranean  passages,  cat  through  the 
tufa  rock,  and  which  have  been  par- 
tially explored:  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  they  were  intended  for,  possibly 
to  drain  more  effectually  the  soil; 
several  vertical  shafts  from  the  surface 
open  into  them.  At  a  lower  level  are 
another  series  of  subterranean  gal- 
leries, into  which  we  may  descend  by 
a  flight  of  circular  steps,  near  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  chamber  paved 
with  mosaic  with  some  traces  of  paint- 
ing on  the  walls.  From  here  an  arched 
tunnel  cuts  at  right  angles  a  narrow 
gallery  excavated  in  the  tula,  and 
which,  froip  its  level,  its  direction,  and 
its  sides  being  covered  with  calcareous 
incrustations,  the  deposit  of  water, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  formed  the 
canal  for  the  Aqua  Appia,  which 
emptied  itself  at  the  Caatelhtm^  near 
the  Porta  Trigemina,  not  iar  from 
this  spot,  and  from  which  that  earliest 
of  Roman  aqueducts  distributed  its 
waters  to  the  regions  of  ancient  Rome, 
at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  and  Capito- 
line  hills,  and  to  that  beyond  the  Tiber. 
Although  strictly  speaking  out  of  place 
here,  it  may  prove  useful  to  the  visitor 
to  Santa  Sabina  to  be  informed  that  the 
site  on  which  the  ch.  and  its  gardens 
stand  was  formerly  covered,  beginning 
from  the  N.,  by  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Regina,  founded  by  Camillus  after  the 
fall  of  Veii ;  by  that  of  Jupiter  Libertas, 
erected  by  Caius  Gracchus,  restored 
by  Augustus,  and  to  which  Asinius 
PoUio  added  an  extensive  atrium,  in 
which  he  placed  the  library  of  Varro, 
the  first  opened  to  the  public  in  Rome. 
A  part  of  the  ch.,  and  of  the  garden 
before  it,  is  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
latter,  whilst  the  Temple  of  Juno  stood 
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farther  back,  extending  to  the  modem 
descent  to  the  Bocca  della  Verity  which 
follows  the  direction  of  the  Clivus 
Publicius  of  ancient  times.  On  these 
sites  in  the  middle  ages  rose  a  for- 
tress of  the  Savellis,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Honorius  III.  of  that  family, 
which  he  made  over  to  the  Dominican 
monks,  for  their  gardens,  in  the  13th 
centy.  The  ch.  of  II  Priorato  (p.  169) 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the^ 
Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea,  mentioned  by 
Ovid,  and  where  Remus  consulted  the 
auguries  respecting  the  building  of 
Rome ;  that  of  S.  Alessio  on  the  site  of 
the  Armilustrum,  near  where  Tatius 
was  buried  at  a  more  remote  period,  and 
where  stood  subsequently  the  Temple 
of  Minerva.  *  If  we  prolong  our  walk 
farther  E.  over  the  Aventine,  where  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Prisca  stands  was  probably 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  Aven- 
tina,  near  where  Sura,  the  friend  of 
Trajan,  erected  his  Thermae,  between 
which  and  the  valley  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  was  the  house  of  Trajan  him- 
self, before  he  became  emperor.  In 
the  vineyard  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe 
road  from  Santa  Prisca  ( Vigna  del  Col- 
legio  Romano\  now  the  property  of 
Prince  Torlonia,  a  part  of  which  was 
covered  by  the  ThermcB  BeciancB,  are 
two  well-preserved  specimens  of  the 
walls  of  Servius  TuUius — one  nearly 
40  yards  long,  consisting  of  massive 
blocks  of  volcanic  tufa  admirably  ad- 
justed, and  upon  which,  as  below  Santa 
Sabina,  less  durable  constructions  of 
the  Imperial  period  were  erected.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  and  on  the 
narrow  level  space  between  it  and  the 
Tiber,  stood  the  portico  of  Fabarins, 
and  nearer  the  river  bank  the  portico 
of  Emilius,  which  extended  to  the 
Porta  Trigemina  of  the  wall  of  Servius 
TuUius,  the  position  of  which  corres- 
ponds nearly  with  that  of  the  modern 
Arco  Salara,  a  short  distance  below 
the  ruins  of  the  Sublician  bridge. 
Below  the  Portico  of  Fabariusthe  Ti&r 
was  lined  by  the  Navali  Inferiori,  from 
which  stairs  ascended  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  Emporium,  on  the  site  of 
which,  during  the  present  year,  a  great 
number  of  un wrought  niiasses  of  marbles 
were  discovered,  with  inscriptions  of 


the  time  of  Nero.  AU  these  ancient 
remains  appear  to  have  been  covered 
by  the  fortifications  erected  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Saracens,  by  Pope 
John  VIII.,  about  the  end  of  the  9th 
centy. 

Following  the  banks  of  the  THber, 
the  modern  Marmorata,  or  quay  where 
marbles  are  landed,  is  reached,  and 
about  400  yards  lower  down  are  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  arches,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  ancient  jEmporiwi, 
in  front  of  which,  towards  the  river,  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  a  quay,  faced  with 
opw  recticulatunit  with  inclined  planes 
reaching  to  the  river^s  edge,  which 
appears  from  the  nature  of  the  masoniy 
to  belong  to  the  first  or  second  ceaty. 
of  our  era.  Here  in  more  recent  times 
appears  to  ha^e  been  a  depdt  of  mar- 
bles, from  the  number  of  blocks  of  vari- 
ous descriptions  discovered  in  186S. 
It  appears  also  to  have  served  in  later 
times  as  a  landing-place  for  broken 
pottery,  from  the  quantity  of  fragments 
mixed  up  with  the  detritus  of  the 
Tiber  (see  p.  8). 

Very  extensive  defences  have  been 
raised  on  the  summit  of  the  Aventine 
in  the  early  part  of  1868;  one  can 
scarcely  discover  with  what  object, 
except  the  universal  fears  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  government  of  another 
Garibaldian  invasion.  A  line  of  forts 
has  been  erected  from  the  Priorato 
alonff  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  the 
Garden  of  Sta.  Sabina  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  intrenched  camp, 
the  venerable  walls  of  the  mediae^ 
Savelli  fortress  being  ruined  in  their 
picturesque  character  by  lines  of 
loopholes  for  the  muskets  of  the 
defenders. 

S,  Salvatore  m  LaurOf  in  the  small 
piazza  of  the  same  name,  opening  cot 
of  the  Via  de*  Coronari,  on  the  site  of 
the  laurel-grove  which  stood  near  the 
Portico  of  Europa ;  it  was  originally  of 
the  Gothic  style  of  the  15th  centy., 
but  all  traces  of  that  have  disappean^ 
tmder  modem  restorations:  a  nev 
fa9ade  in  the  Corinthian  style  has  been 
recently  erected,  with  a  huge  tasteless 
bas-relief  on  it  by  Rinaldi,  represent- 
ing the  transport  by  angels  of  the  Holy 
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House  to  Loreto;  it  contains  at  the 
3rd  altar  on  the  rt.  P.  da  Cortona's 
early  work  of  the  Nativity.  The  ad- 
joining oonTent  has  a  handsome  cloister, 
opening  oat  of  which  is  a  chapel,  where 
haye  been  placed  some  good  medisval 
sepulchral  monuments  that  stood  for- 
merly in  the  ch.,  amongst  which  is 
that  raised  by  the  Canons  of  S.  Giorgio 
in  Alga,  at  Venice,  to  their  patron 
Eugenius  IV.,  on  which  is  his  recum- 
bent statue  by  laaia  da  Pisa,  and  an 
inscription  relative  to  the  part  he 
took  in  the  Councils  of  Basle  and 
Florence  held  during  his  pontificate. 
In  a  smaller  court  beyond  the  cloister 
is  a  monumental  doorway  to  an  oratory 
belonging  to  the  natives  of  the  March 
of  Ancona,  erected  to  Cardinal  Latino 
Orsini,  the  founder  of  the  ch.  and  con- 
vent in  1450,  with  a  portrait-bust  of 
that  celebrated  personage. 

Sen  S^astianOf  about  2  miles  beyond 
the  gate  of  that  name  on  the  Via  Appia. 
The  foundation  of  this  basilica  is 
scarcely  less  ancient  than  that  of  the 
others  we  have  described,  and  is  also 
attribnted  to  Constantine.  But  the 
present  edifice  is  not  older  than  1611, 
when  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Cardi- 
nal Scipio  Borghese,  from  the  designs 
of  Flaminio  Ponzio.  All  traces  of  the 
ancient  basilica  have  disappeared,  and 
neither  the  architecture  nor  the  deco- 
rations present  anything  which  requires 
notice.  The  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  the  S.  aisle,  designed  by  Ciro 
Ferri,  has  a  recumbent  statue  of  the 
saint  by  Antonio  Giorgetti,  after  his 
master,  Bernini.  The  remains  of  St. 
Sebastian  are  buried  under  the  altar 
in  a  marble  urn,  having  been  removed 
here  fh>m  the  Vatican  by  Honorius 
III.  In  the  opposite  aisle  is  the 
handsome  Albani  chapel,  erected  by 
Clement  XI.  as  the  burying  -  place 
of  his  fiunily,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Fabianus;  and  near  it  another  cele- 
brated for  its  relics ;  the  most  curious 
of  which  perhaps  is  the  stone  which  is 
said  to  oner  the  impression  left  by  the 
Savionr's  feet,  when  he  was  met  by 
St,  Peter  at  the  spot  now  occupied  bv 
the  little  ch.  of  Ihmme  quo  vadia,  which 
was  built  to  eonmiemorate  the  event, 
[Rome.] 


and  so  called  from  the  words  which 
St.  Peter  addressed  to  our  Lord  (see 
p.  361).  The  authenticity  of  this  relic 
is  extremely  problematical;  it  afibrds 
clear  traces  of  the  chisel  on  a  block  of 
white  marble,  a  material  certainly  not 
used  for  road-paving  at  the  period  of 
St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome.  On  the  1. 
of  the  principal  door  the  visitor  will 
remark  a  large  marble  slab,  on  which 
are  inscribed  12  verses  in  honour  of 
the  martyr  Eutychius :  they  were  com- 
posed by  pope  St.  Damasus,  and  are  in 
the  same  b^utifuUy  formed  letters  so 
peculiar  to  all  the  inscriptions  of  that 
pontiff,  and  in  the  same  style  of  metrical 
composition  as  we  shall  fiod  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Sta.  Agnese,  S.  Calisto,  &c. 

A  door  out  of  the  1.  aisle  leads 
into  the  Catacombs;  indeed  it  was  to 
a  portion  of  the  subterranean  ceme- 
tery on  this  spot,  situated  behind  the 
high  altar  of  the  ch.,  that  the  name 
of  Catacotnbs,  ad  Catacurnbas,  was  first 
and  more  particularly  applied.*  The 
only  probable  explanation  of  these 
immense  subterranean  galleries  is, 
that  they  were  ori^nallv  excavated 
by  the  early  Christians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  their  dead  and 
subsequently  for  religious  worship  and 
meetings,  and  not  for  extracting  stone 
or  pozzolana,  as  has  been  conjectured 
by  many  modem  writers ;  it  was  pro- 
bably to  minor  excavations  of  the  latter 
kind  that  Cicero  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  his  oration  for  Milo  when  he  men- 
tions the  hiding-place  and  receptacle 
for  thieves  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  not, 

*  The  high  altar  offers  nothing  remarkable ; 
but  beneath  It  la  the  Confession,  containing  a 
blahop's  8eat»  in  which  Pope  St.  Stephen  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  It  was  in 
the  underground  cliapel  opening  out  of  the  ambu- 
latoiy  behind  the  tribune  that  the  remains  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  lay,  from  the  time  when 
Uiey  were  recovered  fh>m  certain  Greek  emis- 
rorles  who  were  detected  in  attempting  to  carry 
them  off  to  their  country.  In  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, until  the  translation  of  those  of  St  Peter 
to  his  original  burying-plaoe  at  the  Vatican,  and 
of  St  Paul  to  his  basilica  on  the  Via  OsUensis. 
It  was  to  tfiis  particular  spot,  beneath  the  ch.  of 
St.  Sebastian,  that  the  name  Catacomb  appears 
to  have  been  originally  and  partlcuhirly  applied. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles  lay  here  tor  19 
months.  Subsequently,  when  Elagabalus  made 
bis  Circus  at  the  Vatican,  the  remains  of  St 
Peter  were  brought  here  again  by  S.  CbOixtus. 
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as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  to  the 
Christian  cemeteries,  which  consist  of 
a  series  of  passages  or  galleries,  from 
the  principal  of  which  others  branch 
off  in  diirerent  directions;  here  and 
there  are  open  spaces  which  served 
as  chapels  or  places  of  meeting,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  passages  are  the  niches 
for  the  dead  in  tiers  above  each  other. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
in  such  places  for  divine  worship  and 
for  concealment,  as  in  all  the  cata- 
combs about  Rome  we  meet  with  small 
chapels  or  oratories ;  generally  square, 
some  vaulted  and  forming  chambers, 
which  still  retain  traces  of  stucco  and 
painting.  The  graves  of  children  occur 
m  a  large  proportion :  sarcophagi  were 
seldom  found  in  them,  being  more^  fre- 
quently discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the 
chapels  situated  on  the  surface,  near 
'  the  passages  by  which  they  were  en- 
terea.  In  the  passages  yet  explored 
very  little  marble,  except  that  used  for 
closing  the  loculi  or  graves,  and  for  the 
inscriptions,  has  been  found.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  catacombs  is  very  consi- 
derable, although  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  stories  told  that  some  of 
them  reach  to  Ostia.  There  is  no 
doubt  however  that  the  excavations 
now  seen  are  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  has  been  already  explored;  but 
the  danger  of  allowing  such  a  labyrinth 
of  subterranean  passages  to  remain 
open  has  made  it  necessary  to  dose  up 
many  of  them.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian, 
although  extensive,  are  by  no  means 
the  most  so  of  the  kind;  we  have 
already  alluded  to  those  of  Santa 
Ciriaca,  and  there  are  many  others  of 
considerable  magnitude  in  every  direc- 
tion around  Rome,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work  (p.  340).  Nearly  all  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  St  Sebastian  have  been 
removed  to  the  Museums  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  lAteran.  The  large  inscription 
of  pope  DamasuB,  above  notioedt  was 
found  here. 

S.  Sihestro  al  Qutrtna/^,  is  remark- 
able for  the  4  circular  paintings  on 


the  pendentives  of  the  cupola  in  the 
Bandini  chapel  opening  out  of  the 
1.  transept,  b^  A>menS:hmo,  They 
represent  David  dancing  before  the 
Ark,  the  Queen  of  Shel»  sitting  with 
Solomon  on  the  Throne,  Judith  show- 
ing the  Head  of  Holofemes,  and 
Esther  in  a  swoon  before  Ahasuerus. 
Lanzi  classes  them  among  his  finest 
frescoes,  and  says  that,  for  the  com- 
position and  the  style  of  the  drapery, 
they  are  by  some  preferred  to  aU  the 
rest.  The  Assumption  over  the  altar 
is  considered  the  bj^st  work  of  Scipime 
Oaetani\  it  is  painted  on  slate.  The 
larffe  punting  of  S.  Oietano  and  S. 
Andrea  di  Avellino,  in  the  opposite 
transept,  is  by  Bicci  da  Messina^  The 
3  subjects  on  the  roof  of  the  2nd  chapel 
on  the  1.  were  painted  bjr  Cav,  ctArphto, 
and  the  2  landscape  paintings  on  the 
side  walls  by  Folidoro  da  Carwoaggio  and 
Matiurim.  The  Sacred  CoUe^  as- 
sembles in  this  ch.  before  eoing  in 
procession  to  the  conclave,  when  held 
at  the  Quirinal.  Cardinal  Bentivogiio, 
the  historian  of  the  war  in  Flanders, 
and  Farinacci,  the  celebrated  lawyer 
(ob.   1618)  who  defended  the   Cenci 


fiunlly,  have  sepulchral  monuments  in 
this  ch.,  the  first  in  the  1.  transept,  the 
second  near  the  entrance.  There  is 
another  ch.  dedicated  to  the  same  saint, 
San  Silvestro  in  Oapite,  in  the  Piaaxa  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Via  della  Mercede, 
towards  the  Corso ;  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  head  of  St.  John  presenred  in 
it ;  it  is  attached  to  an  extensive  con- 
vent of  nuns  of  Sta.  Chiara,  now  in 
great  part  converted  into  a  barrack  for 
artillery. 

8,  Sisto^  a  very  ancient  foundation 
on  the  Via  Appia,  barbarously  mo- 
demised,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
Porta  Capena,  the  Temple  of  the  Ca- 
menae,  and  the  Fountain  of  Egeria. 
It  was  here  that  S.  Dominick  first 
established  his  order  in  Rome,  and 
where  he  founded  the  Devotion  of  the 
Rosary.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Irish 
Dominican  friars  of  S.  Clemente,  but, 
from  the  insalubrious  state  of  the 
quarter,  the  convent  is  no  longer 
habitable.  The  extensire  gardens  an- 
nexed to  it  haT«  been  converted  into 
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nuneiy-grounds,  the  property  of  the 
BoBum  municipality. 

S.  Stefano  in  Cacco,  in  a  street  leading 
from  the  Piazza  di  S.  Ignazio  to  the 
PiAzza  del  Gesh.  This  ch.,  which  is 
only  interesting  as  preserving  the  form 
of  an  ancient  Silica,  has  a  wide  nave 
separated  from  2  aisles  by  ranges  of 
colamns  of  granite  and  grey  marble 
and  7  arches;  it  has  been  recently 
handsomely  modernised.  The  rising 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  formed 
of  the  debris  of  ancient  edifices. 

S,  Stefano  Jtotondo,  on  the  western 
part  of  the  Caelian  hill,  one  of  the 
remarkable  churches  in  Rome;  it  is 
probably  the  adaptation  of  an  ancient 
edifice  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and 
not,  as  supposed  by  some,  one  of 
those  circular  churches  built  expressly 
for  Christian  purposes,  like  that  of 
Sta.  Costanza;  the  most  generally 
received  opinion  now  is,  that  it  was 
the  circuhur  portion  of  the  Macellum 
Grande,  or  great  market  for  butcher's- 
meat,  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero; 
all  that  is  known,  and  on  the  au- 
thority of  Anastasius,  is,  that  it  was 
consecrated  as  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  by  Pope  St.  Simplicius,  a.d. 
467.  The  name  expresses  its  circular 
form.  The  original  edifice  consisted 
of  2  concentric  rows  of  grey  granite 
colamns  with  Ionic  capitals.  The  inter- 
colomniations  of  the  outer  one  were 
filled  up  by  Nicholas  V.  (1447),  to  form 
the  wall  of  the  present  building,  be- 
yond which  are  still  traces  of  the  third 
circuit,  a  soUd  wall,  which  formed  the 
outer  enclosure  in  more  ancient  times. 
The  interior,  133  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
56  columns ;  36  of  these  are  in  the 
outer  circle,  and  20  in  the  inner.  The 
former  have  a  series  of  low  arches 
springing  from  them.  In  the  central 
area  are  2  Corinthian  columns,  higher 
than  the  rest,  which,  with  2  pilasters, 
sapport  a  cross  wall:  it  is  probable 
they  were  added  at  a  later  period  to 
support  the  roof,  as  the  two  pilasters 
occupy  the  places  of  Ionic  columns  in 
the  inner  circular  row,  and  which  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  them .  The 
plan  and  dstailfl  of  this  curious  build- 


ing are  given  in  Canina's  work 
on  Christian  Temples.  The  windows 
over  the  columns  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  in  early  Gothic  build- 
ings beyond  the  Alps.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Pomarancio, 
representing  in  chronological  order, 
from  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  reign  of  Julian,  the  martyrdoms  of 
different  saints :  a  series  of  paintings 
which  are  displeasing  to  the  eye  and 
imagination,  having  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  as  works  of  art.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Primus  and  S.  Felicianus 
has  behind  its  altar  in  the  circular  re- 
cess a  mosaic  of  the  middle  of  the  7th 
centy,  representing  the  Saviour  with 
the  patron  saints.  In  the  vestibule  is 
an  episcopal  chair,  from  which  St. 
Gregory  tbe  Great  is  said  to  have 
read  his  fourth  homily.  The  ch.  is 
only  opened  for  divine  service  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  on  the  26th 
of  December,  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Stephen;  but  admittance  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Sacristano  can  be  obtained 
at  all  times. 

S.  StepherCs  Basilica  on  the  Via  La* 
tina  (see  p.  399). 

8ta»  Susanna^  in  the  Piazza  di  Ter- 
mini, near  ^nta  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria,  a  church  attached  to  a  convent 
of  Bemardine  nuns;  its  handsome 
front  was  erected  in  1603  by  Carlo 
Mademo.  The  interior,  with  its  heavy 
roof  in  deep  panels,  is  rich  in  orna- 
ment, and  frescoes  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  the  saint,  by  B,  Croce ; 
the  painting  over  the  high  altar  is  by 
Laurettiy  and  those  of  the  choir  by  C, 
Nebbia,  The  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  in  the  1.  transept,  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  a  sister  of  Sixtus  V., 
and  has  a  good  altarpiece  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Saint,  by  the  last-named 
painter. 

S,  Teodoro,  commonly  called  S.  Toto, 
a  circular  building  in  the  street  lead- 
ing ft-om  the  Forum  to  the  Bocca 
della  Veritk,  and  under  the  Palatine 
hill,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Vesta, 
or  of  Romulus.  The  present  building 
shows  by  its  constmotion  that  it  be« 
K  a 
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longs  to  the  decline  of  art :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  bv  Adrian  I. 
m  the  8th  century,  restored  by  Nicho- 
las V.  in  1450,  and  by  Qement  XI.  in 
1700.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are 
of  the  time  of  Adrian  I.  (772-795), 
and  represent  our  Saviour  between 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  presenting  2 
figures,  one  of  S.  Teodorus,  bearing 

Sarlands,  with  the  usual  emblem  of  the 
imishty  above,  a  hand  grasping  a 
wreaw  of  flowers.  The  claims  of  this 
ch.  to  be  considered  an  ancient  temple 
are  considered  in  our  description  of 
the  Antiquities  (p.  43).  A  very  an- 
cient custom  of  carrpng  infants  to  be 
blessed  in  this  ch.  is  still  continued 
(every  Thursday  moming)^  especially 
after  their  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  vaccination.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  before  the  ch.  is  a  mutilated 
Pagan  altar,  and  beneath  extensive 
sepulchral  vaults  belonging  to  a  burial 
confraternity. 


was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Cardinal 
Howard.  It  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  considerable  property  by 
the  above-mentioned  John  Scoppard. 
The  halls  of  the  college  contain  some 
curious  portraits  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elisa- 
beth. On  the  29th  Dec,  the  Festival 
of  St.  Thomas,  high  mass  is  perfonned 
in  the  college  chapel,  in  the  presence 
of  the  college  of  cardinals.  The  col- 
lege contains  about  forty  pupils,  and 
the  order  and  neatness  that  reign 
throughout  contrast  in  a  remarkable 
degree  with  all  similar  establishmentsin 
Rome.  During  the  late  Card.  Wise- 
man's mastership,  several  sepnlchral 
monuments  from  the  desecrated  cb. 
were  placed  in  the  lower  corridors  of  the 
college ;  that  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge, 
Abp.  of  York  and  British  E^voy  to 
Julius  II.,  has  a  fine  recumbent  statue 


I  of  the  deceased  in  full  pontificals,  in  a 
good  style,  resembling  the  fine  monu- 
S,  Tommaso  degli  Inglesi,  or  St.  Thomas  !  mcnts  of  the  same  period.    (See  Sta. 
of  Canterbury y  in  the  Via  di  Monserrato,  I  M.  del  Popolo.)     Cardinal  Bambridge, 
near  the  Famese  palace,  was  attached   who  was  also  Prelate  of  the  Order  of 


to  the  English  college,  but  was  de- 
secrated under  the  French  republic. 
The  college  has  been  restored,  but 
not  the  ch.,  which  was  founded  in 
775  by  Offa  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  hospital  was  afterwards  built 
by  a  wealthy  Englishman,  John  Scop- 
pard, for  English  pilgrims.  The  ch. 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  817,  and 
rebuilt  by  Egbert.  Thomas-a-Becket, 
during  his  visit  to  Rome,  lodged 
in  the  hospital ;  and  on  his  canoni- 
zation by  Alexander  III.,  2  years  after 
his  death,  the  church  was  dedicated 
to  him  as  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 


the  Garter,  died  at  Rome  in  1514.  &- 
Thomas  Dereham,  a  follower  of  the 
Stuarts  (ob.  1739),  has  a  monoment 
here;  as  also  a  young  lady  of  the  Swin- 
burne family,  upon  which  her  charms 
and  accompUshments  are  detailed  in 
most  exaggerated  terms,  and  in  lan- 
guage litUe  suited  to  the  severe  lapi- 
dary style.  Attached  to  the  college^ 
the  object  of  which  is  to  educate  young 
Englishmen  for  the  Church,  has  been 
lately  added  another  institution,  under 
the  denomination  of  Colleffio  Pio,  to  re- 
ceive clergymen  who  have  become  con- 
verts to  Romanism  and  prepare  them  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.    Ther^ 


In  addition  to  this  institution,  another  i  are  now  about  22  pupils  in  the  Eog- 


hospital  and  an  oratory,  dedicated  to 
St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  were 
founded  by  an  English  merchant,  near 
the  Ripa  Grande,  for  the  benefit  of 
English  sailors  frequenting  Rome;  but 
as  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries 
declined,  the  new  establishments  were 
incorporated  with  that  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  united  hospitals  were  converted 


lish  College  and  15  in  the  Coll.  Pio. 

A  new  ch.,  dedicated  to  St,  Thomas  a 
Becket,  was  commenced  wiUiin  the  Ust 
few  years,  for  which  large  subecriptiocs 
were  raised  among  the  CatholicB  of  Eng- 
land, but,  as  it  would  appear  from  the 
progress  hitherto  made,  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expense.  Reniainsofecclesas- 
tical  edifices  of  the  11th  centy.,  and  of 


into  a  college  for  English  missionaries   an  ancient  Roman  road,  were  discv- 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  and  the  ch. '  vered  in  digging  the  foundations. 
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La  Tfiaita  de"  Monti,  well  known  to 
English  yisitors  from  its  commanding 
position  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
and  from  the  fine  flights  of  steps  which 
lead  to  it.  The  ch.  was  built  in  1 494  by 
Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  at  the 
instigation  of  S.  Francesco  da  Paola. 
It  simered  severely  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  abandoned 
in  1798,  but  was  restored  by  Louis 
XYIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Mazois. 
It  is  now  attached  to  a  convent  of 
nnns  of  the  Sacr^  Cceur,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  education  of  young 
females, —  the  most  frequented  insti- 
tation  of  the  kind  in  Rome.  The  ch. 
is  closed  after  morning  prayers,  at 
9^  A.K.,  bat  strangers  are  admitted  at 
the  side  door.  In  the  second  chapel  on 
the  rt.  hand  is  a  picture  of  S.  Francois 
de  Sales.  In  the  third  are  the  Assump- 
tion, over  the  altar,  hyDaniele  da  Vol- 
terra,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  on 
the  side  walls,  from  the  master's  designs. 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is  said 
to  have  been  retouched  by  Michel  An- 
gelo.  The  Assumption  has  suffered 
considerably  in  its  lower  portion ;  in 
the  rt-h.  comer  we  recognise  in  the  old 
man  with  outstretched  arm  the  portrait 
of  Michel  Angelo.  The  5th  chapel  is 
painted  by  the  school  of  Sodoma,  but 
the  frescoes  are  much  injured  ;  the  6th 
by  that  of  Perugino,  and  are  in  better 
preservation ;  the  high  altar  is  an  exe- 
crable specimen  of  modem  taste.  The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  1. 
transept  is  by  Fed,  Zucchero,  and  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  with  the 
histories  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  vault,  by 
Piermo  del  Vaga  and  Sahiati ;  the  one 
representing  the  Procession  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  on  the  pillar  towards 
the  nave,  on  the  rt.,  by  an  unknown 
hand,  is  interesting  for  the  view  of 
the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  as  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The  transepts 
alone  have  preserved  unaltered  the 
original  pointed  architecture.  The 
great  painting  of  this  ch.  is  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  the  1.,  the  fresco  of  the  De- 
scEirr  FBOM  THE  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Daniele  da  Volterra,  executed 
with  the  assistance  of  Michel  Angelo, 
iiTid  considered  by  Poussln  to  be  the 


third  finest  picture  in  the  world,  in- 
ferior only  to  Raphaers  Transfigura- 
tion, and  to  the  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome of  Domenichino.  "  We  might," 
says  Lanzi,  ''almost  fancy  ourselves 
spectators  of  the  mournful  scene, — the 
Kedeemer,  while  being  removed  from 
the  cross,  gradually  sinking  down 
with  all  that  relaxation  of  limb  and 
utter  helplessness  which  belongs  to  a 
dead  bod^ ;  the  assistants  engaged  in 
their  vanous  duties,  and  thrown  into 
different  and  contrasted  attitudes,  in- 
tently occupied  with  the  sacred  re- 
mains whicn  they  so  reverently  gaze 
upon;  the  mother  of  the  Lord  in 
a  swoon  amidst  her  afflicted  com- 
panions; the  disciple  whom  he  loved 
standing  with  outstretched  arms,  ab- 
sorbed in  contenoplating  the  myste- 
rious spectacle.  The  truth  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  appears  to  be  nature  itself.  The 
colouring  of  the  heads  and  of  the 
whole  picture  accords  precisely  with 
the  subject,  displaying  strength  rather 
than  delicacy,  a  harmony,  and  in  short 
a  degree  of  skill,  of  which  M.  Angelo 
himself  might  have  been  proud,  if  the 
picture  had  been  inscribed  with  his 
name.  And  to  this  I  suspect  the 
author  alluded,  when  he  painted  his 
friend  with  a  looking-glass  near  it, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  he  might  recog- 
nise in  the  picture  a  reflection  of  him- 
self." Some  years  ago  the  fresco 
was  detached  from  the  wall  of  the 
3rd  chapel  on  the  1.,  transferred  to 
canvas,  and  removed  to  that  next  the 
door,  into  an  excellent  light;  in  its 
present  place  it  can  scarcely  be  seen 
except  with  the  morning  sun;  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  object  of 
this  change  of  place;  sorely  not  to 
give  the  better  post  to  a  very  poor 

gxmp  of  the  same  subject,  by  the 
erman  sculptor  Akerman,  now  over 
the  altar.  An  attempt  to  remove 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross  to  Paris 
by  the  French  authorities,  some 
years  ago,  on  the  plea  that,  the  ch. 
being  under  French  protection,  ^  all 
in  it  was  the  property  of  that  nation, 
failed  from  the  descendants  of  the 
family  at  whose  expense  it  had 
originally  been  painted,  opposing  the 
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removal.  In  the  Srd  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  a  Virgin  by  Veit,  in  the  pre- 
Raphael  style,  with  frescoes  of  the 
Annunciation  and  Salutation  on  the 
side  walls,  and  a  monument  to  the 
Prince  di  Rohan,  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Be8an9on,  kneeling  before  the 
Virgin.  In  the  Massimo  chapel,  5th 
on  the  l.y  is  a  Noli  me  tangere,  attri- 
buted to  Giulio  Eotnano  or  »/  Fattore, 
and  in  the  6th  a  picture  of  our  Saviour 
by  Satz,  a  modem  German  artist ;  the 
frescoes  on  the  side  walls  are  by 
pupils  of  Overbaeck.  The  grave  of 
Claude  de  Lorraine  was  in  front  of 
the  2nd  chapel  on  the  1.  before  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  monu- 
ment raised  to  him  by  the  French 
government  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Luigi. 
(See  p.  163.)  On  Sundays  and  great 
festivals  vespers  are  sung  by  the  nuns ; 
the  music  in  general  is  verv  good ;  the 
service  commencing  at  half  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset. 

La  Trinita  de*  Pellegrini,  near  to  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  built  in  1614,  with  a 
fa9ade  designed  by  Francesco  de' 
Sanctis.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  fine  picture  of  the  Trinity,  by 
Guido,  over  the  high-altar;  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  Saints,  by  Cav. 
d'Arpino ;  and  the  same  subjects  by  Bor- 
gognone.  On  the  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  the 
Roman  nobility  and  several  of  the  car- 
dinals assemble  in  this  ch.,  and  wash 
the  feet  of  the  poor  pilgrims.  The 
ladies  of  the  nobility  may  also  be  seen 
here  on  these  occasions,  performing 
the  same  office  towards  the  female 

Eilgrims.  Annexed  to  this  ch.  is  an 
ospital  for  convalescent  patients,  and 
for  pilgrims  arriving  at  Rome,  who  are 
lodged  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
depending  on  the  distances  from  which 
they  have  come  (p.  314). 

SS,  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio  (see  p.  183). 

San  Vitale,  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name,  which  runs  down  the  valley  of 
Quirinus,  that  separates  the  Quirinal 
and  Viminal  hills,  is  a  very  ancient 
foundation  retaining  its  form  of  a 
Christian  basilica.    After  having  ro 


mained  long  neglected,  it  has  been 
restored;  and  although  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  original  character,  it  will 
be  worth  visiting,  as  presenting  in  its 
outer  walls,  at  least,  a  good  example  of 
the  earlier  Christian  ^fices  of  Rome. 
Except  the  carved  wooden  doors  lead- 
ing from  the  vestibule  into  the  ch., 
there  is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  it. 
It  is  attached  to  the  Novitiate  of  the 
Jesuits  of  San  Andrea  al  Qnirinale. 
Its  foundation  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  5th  centy.,  under  Innocent  I,; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Great  Portico 
which  led  to  the  Temple  of  Quirinus. 
(See  p.  43.) 


$  26.  Palaces  and  Museums. 

The  Vatican. — There  is  no  palace 
in  the  world  which  approaches  the 
Vatican  in  interest,  whether  we  regard 
its  prominent  position  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  or  the  infiuenoe  exercised 
by  its  collections  on  the  learning  and 
taste  of  Christendom  for  nearly  300 
j^ears.  It  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, irregular  in  their  plan,  and  com- 
posed of  parts  constructed  at  different 
times,  without  a  due  regard  to  the 
general  harmony  of  the  whole.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  palace  attached  to 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  probably  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Constantine.  It 
certainly  existed  in  the  8th  centy.,  for 
Charlemagne  resided  in  it  at  his  con»- 
nation  by  Leo  III.  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury this  palace  had  become  so  dilapi- 
dated that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent 
III.,  who  enterUuned  Peter  II.,  King 
of  Aragon,  in  the  new  edifice.  In  the 
following  century  it  was  enlarged  by 
Nicholas  III.,  whose  additions  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  Torre  di 
Borgia.  The  popes  for  upwards  of 
1000  years  had  inhabited  the  Lateian 
palace,  and  did  not  make  the  Vatican 
their  permanent  residence  until  after 
their  return  from  Avignon,  in  1377. 
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Gregory  XI.  then  adopted  it  as  the 
Pontifical  palace,  chiefly  on  accoont  of 
the  greater  secari^  enjoyed  in  it  by 
the  Ticininr  of  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo. 
John  XXIII.,  in  order  to  increase 
this  security,  boilt  the  covered  gallery 
vhich  commnnicates  between  the  pa- 
lace and  the  fortress,  along  the  line  of 
the  Leonine  walL  From  that  time 
the  popes  seem  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  extent  and  variety  of 
their  additions.  Nicholas  V.,  in  1450, 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  it  the 
largeist  and  most  beautiful  palace  of 
the  Christian  world,  but  he  died  before 
he  could  accomplish  his  design,  and 
was  only  able  to  renew  a  portion  of 
the  old  edifice.  Alexander  VI.  com- 
pleted that  part  of  the  boilding  nearly 
as  we  now  see  it.  The  chapel  of  San 
Lorenzo,  the  private  chapel  of  Nicholas 
v.,  well  known  from  the  frescoes  of  Fra 
Angelico,  is  considered  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  edifice  which  is  older  than 
his  time.  The  buildings  of  Alexander 
VI.  were  distinguished  from  the  later 
works  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Palace, 
and  are  now  called,  from  their  founder, 
the  Apartamento  Borgia.  To  this  struc* 
tare  Sixtus  IV.  in  1474  added  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel,  fh>m  the  designs  of  Baccio 
Pintelli.  About  1490  Innocent  VIII. 
erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
palace  the  villa  called  the  Belvedere, 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  del  Polla- 
juolo.  Julius  II.  conceived  the  idea 
of  uniting  the  villa  to  the  palace,  and 
employed  Bramante  to  execute  the 
design.  Under  his  direction,  the  cele- 
brated Loggie  yrere  added,  and  the 
large  rectangular  space  between  the 
palace  and  the  villa  was  divided  by  a 
terrace  separating  the  garden  of  the 
^illa  from  the  lower  courts  of  the  pa- 
lace, which  he  intended  to  convert 
into  an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights 
and  public  games.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  Belvedere,  Julius  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Vatican  museum.  This 
honoar  has  been  often  attributed  to 
Leo  X. ;  but  Cabrera,  in  his  curious 
Spanish  work  on  the  Antiquities,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1600,  enumerates 
the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo,  the  Cleopatra, 
and  other  statues  placed  there  by 
Julias  II.     Aft§r  his  death  I^eo  X. 


completed  the  Loggie  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Kaphael.  Paul  III.  built  the 
Sala  R^a  and  the  Pauline  Chapel, 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  di  San- 
gallo;  and  Sixtus  Y.  completed  the 
design  of  Bramante,  but  destioyed  the 
unity  of  the  plan  by  constructing 
across  the  rectangle  the  line  of  build- 
ings now  occupied  by  the  library. 
When  Cabrera  wrote  his  description, 
Sixtus  V.  had  begun  a  new  and  more 
imposing  palace  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  court  of  the  Loggie,  and  it  was 
then  advancing  towards  completion 
under  Clement  VIII.  This  is  now 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Pope, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  mass  of  buildings  which 
constitute  the  Vatican  Palace.  Nu- 
merous alterations  and  additions  were 
made  by  succeeding  pontiffs.  Under 
Urban  VIIL  Bernini  constructed  his 
celebrated  staircase,  called  the  Scala 
Regia ;  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VL 
built  a  new  range  of  apartments  for 
the  Museo  Pio-Clementino ;  and  Pius 
VII.  added  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  a  new 
wing  covering  part  of  the  terrace  of 
Bramante,  and  running  parallel  to  the 
library.  Leo  XII.  began  a  series  of 
chambers  for  the  gallery  of  pictures, 
which  were  finished  by  Gregoiy  XVI., 
during  whose  pontificate  also  the 
Etruscan  Museum  was  placed  where 
we  now  see  it.  Pius  IX.  enclosed  the 
Loggie  in  glass,  by  which  the  invalu- 
able frescoes  of  Raphael  and  his  school 
are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  elements ;  removed  the  Gallery 
of  Pictures  to  a  more  suitable  situation 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  palace ;  has 
continued  the  decoration  or  the  Loggie 
left  unfinished  by  Gregory  XIII. ; 
erected  the  magnificent  stairs  leading 
to  the  state  apartments,  and  the  en- 
trance from  the  portico  leading  to  the 
Court  of  I^ramante,  with  its  fine  flight 
of  steps,  now  the  way  to  the  Museum  ; 
and  is  now  decorating  the  apartments 
formerly  occupied  by  the  pictures  with 
frescoes,  to  serve  as  reception-rooms 
for  ladies  when  presented  to  his  Holi- 
ness. It  can  haraly  be  expected  that 
an  edifice  whose  development  may 
thus  be  traced  through  upwards  of 
four  centuries  should  nave  preserved 
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any  nniformity  of  plan ;  and  hence  the 
general  effect  of  the  palace  is  far  from 
pleasing.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of 
separate  buildings  than  one  regular 
structure.  The  space  it  occupies  is 
immenset  its  length  is  1151  English 
feet,  and  its  breadth  767.  The  number 
of  its  halls,  chambers,  galleries,  &c., 
almost  exceeds  belief;  it  has  8  grand 
staircases,  200  smaller  ones,  20  courts, 
and  4422  rooms.*  From  this  state- 
ment the  stranger  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  its  contents. 

[Before  entering  on  a  description  of 
the  several  collections  it  may  be  useful 
to  advert  to  the  regulations  now  in 
force  as  regards  makmjg  drawings  and 
copying  in  the  Vatican  and  other 
public  g^eries  at  Home.  If  at  the 
Vatican,  an  application  in  writing  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Maggiordomo,  to 
whose  department  the  Museum  and 
Picture  Gallery  belong;  if  at  the 
Capitol,  to  the  Presidente  Antiquario, 
now  the  Commendatore  Tenerani — 
the  applicant  must  state  specifically 
what  objects  he  wishes  to  copy.  Copy- 
ing is  not  permitted  on  the  public 
days,  so  that  at  the  Vatican  the  artist 
will  obtain  admission  on  every  day 
except  Monday ;  and  in  the  Capitoline 
collections  except  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  always  excluding  feast- 
days.] 

The  Scala  Hegia^  the  great  staircase 
by  Bernini,  is  one  of  his  most  remark- 
able works,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
effect  of  its  perspective.  It  consists  of 
two  flights,  the  lower  decorated  with 
Ionic  columns,  and  the  upper  with 
pilasters ;  the  stucco  ornaments  are  by 
Algardi.  This  staircase  leads  from 
the  extremity  of  the  rt.-hand  portico 
of  Bernini  to  the  Sola  Regia,  built  by 
Antonio  di  Sangallo,  in  the  pontificate 

*  In  the  following  description  of  the  V&tlcan 
wo  will  adopt  the  order  in  which  the  gtranger 

Sneially  visits  its  several  collecUons  for  the 
St  time,  and  on  the  public  days,  canTing  him 
through  each  port  of  it  consecutively.  For 
greater  facility  we  have  annexed  a  ground  plan 
of  the  different  apartments  open  to  the  visitor. 
The  principal  entrance  is  by  the  stairs  fVom  the 
Court  of  S.  Dsmasus,  to  which  a  splendid  flight 
of  steps,  constructed  in  1860,  leads  fhmi  the 
right-hand  portico  and  corridor  of  fiemlnl. 


of  Paul  III.,  as  a  hall  of  audience  for 
the  ambassadors.  It  is  decorated  with 
stucco  ornaments  by  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra  and  Pierino  del  Vaga,  and  is 
covered  with  A'escoes  illustrating  va- 
rious  events  in  the  history  of  the 
popes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
paintings  are  the  Absolution  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  by  Gregoir  VII., 
in  the  presence  of  the  Conntess  Matilda, 
by  Taddeo  and  Fedengo  Zttochero;  the 
Attack  of  Tunis  in  1 553,  by  the  same ; 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Butholomew,  the 
Removal  of  the  Holy  See  from  Avigpon  . 
by  Gregory  XI.,  the  League  against 
the  Turks,  by  Vasari;  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa  receiving  the  Benediction 
of  Alexander  III.  in  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  by  Oniaeppe  Porta. 
The  Sala  Reeia  Serves  as  an  anti-hall 
to  the  CapelTa  Sistina  and  the  Capelli 
Paolina. 

The  Capella  SisHna,  or  Siriine  Chapel 
is  so  called  from  Sixtos  IV.,  who 
built  it  in  1478,  from  the  designs  of 
Baccio  Pintelli.  It  is  a  lof^  oblong 
hall,  U6|  feet  long  and  50}  feet  wide, 
with  a  gallery  running  round  diree  of 
the  sides.  The  walls  beneath  the 
windows  are  divided  into  two  portions : 
the  lower  one,  painted  in  imitation  of 
drapery,  was  intended  to  be  covered 
witn  the  tapestries  executed  from  the 
cartoons  of  Kaphael ;  the  upper  con- 
tains  a  series  of  remarkable  frescoes 
by  eminent  artists  of  the  1 5th  centurr, 
whom  the  pope  employed  to  decorate 
the  chapel.  '*  It  was  designed,*'  cars 
Lanzi,  "  to  give  a  representation  of 
some  passages  firom  the  life  of  Moses 
on  one  side  of  the  chapel,  and  £nom  the 
life  of  Christ  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  Old  Law  might  be  confronted  br 
the  New,  the  type  by  the  person 
typified."  Two  of  these  subjects  are  | 
on  the  wall  over  the  main  entrance, 
and  six  on  each  side  of  the  chape!. 
They  stand  in  the  following  order. 
First  Series,  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament  (on  the  1.  looking  towards 
the  Altar,  and  the  Last  Judgment)  :-* 
1.  Lnca  SignoreUif  the  Journey  of  Moses 
and  Zipporah  into  Egypt,  one  of  thu 
best ;  2.  Sandro  BottkeUi,  Moses  slay- 
ing the  E^ptian  who  maltreated  tb4 
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Hebrew,  Moses  driving  away  the  Mi- 
dianite  Shepherds  who  prevent  the 
Dgaghters  of  Jethro  from  drawing 
Water,  and  the  Appearance  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Fiery  Bush;  3.  Cosimo 
P*(&elli,  The  Overthrow  of  Pliaraoh  in 
tfae  Red  Sea;  4.  Cosimo  Jiosselii,  The 
Setting  op  and  destruction  of  the 
Golden  (Jtlf,  and  Moses  delivering 
the  Commandments;  5.  Sandro  Botti- 
ccUi,  the  Punishment  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  the  Rebellion  of  Korah ; 
6.  LwxL  Signorelli,  the  Publication  of 
the  Law,  and  the  Death  of  Moses. 
Second  Series,  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament: — 1.  Perugino^  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  in  the  Jordan ;  2.  Sandro 
BoUicelHf  the  Temptation  of  Our  Lord  ; 
3.  Dom,  Ghirlandaio,  the  Calling  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Andrew;  4.  Cosimo  Hos- 
^IH,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  5. 
Fenigino,  St.  Peter  receiving  the  Keys 
from  Our  Saviour,  very  fine,  many  of 
the  figures  evidently  portraits;  6. 
Ci^mo  Rosselli^  the  Last  Supper.  On 
the  wall  over  the  entrance  doorway 
ve  the  Archangel  bearing  away  the 
body  of  Moses,  by  Francesco  Satviati, 
and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  by 
Dm.  Ghirhndajo,  both  much  injured 
by  restorations  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
XIII.  Between  the  windows  is  a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  popes  who 
IWedat  the  time,  by  the  authors  of  each 
of  the  subjects  beneath.  These  paintings 
are  highly  interesting  in  the  history  of 
art,  but  they  lose  their  importance 
▼hen  compared  with  the  creations  of 
MicHTX  Anoelo,  whose  genius  has 
given  such  celebrity  to  the  Sixtine 
chapel. 

The  Soof,  begun  after  Michel  An- 
gelo's  retnm  to  Rome  in  1 508,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Julius  II.,  was 
fiDished  in  151*2:  it  is  generally  stated 
that  the  actual  execution  of  the  work, 
after  the  completion  of  the  cartoons, 
occapied  only  20  months.  The  design 
was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the 
scheme  of  Scripture  history,  already 
began  upon  the  walls  by  the  older 
masters,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  con- 
taining a  much  larger  proportion  of 
vahjects  from  the  Old  Testament  than 
from  the  New.  It  is  evident  at  the 
ftnt  gla&oe  that  no  one  bnt  an  arohitect 


and  a  painter  could  have  conceived  the 
architectural  decorations  which  form, 
as  it  were,  a  framework  for  the  prin- 
cipal subjects.  No  language  can  exag- 
gerate the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 
hgures,  which  are  subservient  to  the 
general  plan,  and  carry  out  the  sublime 
idea  which  presides  over  it,  even  in 
the  minutest  details.  On  the  flat 
central  portion  of  the  roof  is  a  series 
of  9  compartments  and  subjects,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Deluge.  Com- 
mencing from  the  side  of  the  Last 
Judgment:—! .  The  Separation  of  Light 
and  Darkness ;  2.  The  Creation  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon ;  3.  The  Creation  of 
Trees  and  Plants ;  4.  The  Creation  of 
Adam ;  5.  The.  Creation  of  Eve ;  «. 
The  Fall  and  the  Expulsion  from 
Paradise;  the  serpent  is  here  repre- 
sented after  the  manner  of  the  early 
masters,  with  the  body  of  a  female ; 
the  Eve  is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be 
one  of  the  most  faultless  personifications 
of  female  beauty  which  painting  has 
ever  produced.  The  whole  subject 
was  60  much  admired  by  Raphael,  that 
he  made  a  drawing  of  it,  which  formed 
a  part  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence's  col- 
lection. 7.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah.  8. 
The  Deluge,  with  a  multitude  of  small 
figures :  this  was  the  first  subject 
which  Michel  Angelo  painted,  and  it 
ia  conjectured  that  he  found  the  effect 
unequal  to  his  expectations  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  size  of  the 
figures,  and  therefore  adopted  a  more 
colossal  proportion  in  the  other  subjects. 
9.  The  Intoxication  of  Noah.  The 
curved  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  divided 
into  triang^ar  compartments,  in  which 
are  12  sitting  figures  of  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  the  largest  in  the  composition. 
They  are  in  the  following  order,  com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel: — on  the  1.  on  entering,  Joel, 
the  Sibilla  Erithnea,  Ezekiel,  the  Sibilla 
Persica,  Jeremiah,  and  Zakariah ; 
Jonah,  over,  in  front  of  the  Last 
Judgment:  following  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  Sibilla  Lybica,  Daniel,  the 
Sibilla  Cumica,  Isaiah,  and  the  Si- 
billa Delpbica.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pand  or  dignified  than  these  wonder- 
ful creations:  the  sibyls  embody  all 
that  is  majestio  andgraoeftil  in  woman, 
s  8 
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and  the  prophets  are  full  of  inspiration. 
Each  iigare  has  its  name  inscribed 
beneath,  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  particularise  them.  At  the  4 
corners  of  the  roof  are  represented 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Je'ws, 
■where  the  Lord  exercised  his  power  on 
behalf  of  his  people ;  on  the  1.  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  looking  towards 
it,  are— 1.  The  Healing  by  the  Brazen 
Serpent;  2.  The  Punishment  of  Ha- 
man;  and  at  the  opposite  angles — 3, 
David  and  Goliath,  and,  4.  Judith  and 
Holofemes.  In  the  triangular  recesses 
between  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and 
in  the  arches  over  the  windows,  are  a 
series  of  lovely  groups  of  the  history 
of  the  Virgin  down  to  the  birth  of  Our 
Saviour. 

The  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment occupies  the  end  wall  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  wall  was  previously 
covered  with  3  frescoes  b^  Perugino, 
representing  the  Assumption  of  the 
Vir^n,  the  Finding  of  Moses,  and  the 
Nativity.  Michel  Angelo  designed 
this  great  work  in  his  sixtieth  year  at 
the  request  of  Clement  VII.,  and 
completed  it  in  1541,  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  III.,  after  a  labour  of 
nearly  8  years.  In  order  to  encoura^ 
him  in  his  task,  the  pope  went  m 
person  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  10 
cardinals; — "an  honour,"  says  Lanzi, 
**  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  art.^ 
At  the  suggestion  of  Sebastiano  del 
PiombO)  the  pope,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  same  authority,  "was  anxious  to 
h^ve  the  picture  painted  in  oils;  but 
this  point  he  could  not  carry,  M. 
Angelo  having  replied  that  he  would 
not  execute  it  except  in  fresco,  and 
that  oil-painting  was  an  occupation  fit 
only  for  women  and  idlers,  or  such  as 
had  plenty  of  time  to  throw  away." 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  painting  is  the 
Saviour  seated  with  the  Vir^n  on  his 
rt.  hand,  which  is  extended  in  the  act 
of  pronouncing  condemnation.  Above, 
in  the  arches  of  the  vault,  are  groups 
of  angels  bearing  the  instruments  of 
the  Passion.  On  one  side  of  the 
Saviour  is  the  host  of  sunts  and  patri- 
archs, and  on  the  other  the  martyrs, 
with  the  symbols  of  their  sufferings : 
St.  Catherine  may  be  recognised  with 


her  wheel,  St.  Bartholomew  with  bis 
skin,  St.  Sebastian  with  his  arrows,  St. 
Peter  with  the  keys,  &c.  Below  is  a 
group  of  angels  sounding  the  last 
trumpet,  and  bearing  the  books  of 
Judgment.  On  their  left  (right  of  the 
observer)  is  represented  the  fall  of  the 
damned :  the  demons  are  seen  coming 
out  of  the  pit  to  seize  them  9S  they 
struggle  to  escape ;  their  features  ex- 
press the  utmost  despair,  contrasted 
with  the  wildest  passions  of  rage, 
anguish,  and  defiance ;  Charon  is  ferry- 
ing another  group  across  the  Styz«  and 
is  striking  down  the  rebellious  with 
his  oar,  in  accordance  with  the  des- 
cription of  Dante  from  which  Michel 
Angelo  sought  inspiration : — 

*'  Batte  ool  remo  qcuklnnqne  s'ada^a." 

On  the  opposite  side  the  blessed  are 
rising  slowly  and  in  uncertainnr  from 
their  graves;  some  are  ascending  to 
heaven,  while  saints  and  angels  are 
assisting  them  to  rise  into  the  region 
of  the  blessed.  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  these  details  without  i^re- 
ciating  the  tremendous  power  by  which 
the  composition  is  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  painting  that  it 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  great  artist.  Paul  IV. 
was  displeased  with  the  nudity  of  the 
figures,  and  wished  the  whole  to  be 
destroyed.  On  hearing  of  the  pc^'s 
objection,  Michel  Angelo  said,  "Tell 
the  pope  that  this  is  but  a  small  afhir, 
and  easily  to  be  remedied;  let  him 
reform  the  world,  and  the  pictures 
will  reform  themselves."  The  pope» 
however,  employed  Daniele  da  Yolterra 
to  cover  the  most  prominent  figures 
with  drapery,  an  office  which  procured 
for  him  the  nickname  of  Braghettoue, 
or  the  breeches-maker.  Michel  An- 
gelo  submitted  to  the  pope's  will,  bat 
revenged  himself  on  Messer  Biagio  of 
Cesena,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
who  first  suggested  the  indelicacy  of 
the  figures.  He  introduced  him  in 
the  right  anffle  of  the  picture,  standing 
in  hell,  as  Midas  with  ass's  ears,  and 
his  body  surrounded  by  a  serpent 
Biagip  complained  to  the  pope  in 
ord^r  to  huve  the  figure  removeo,  w1k> 
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declared  that  it  was  impossible;  for 
though  he  had  the  power  to  release 
from  purgatory,  he  had  none  oyer  hell. 
In  the  last  century  Clement  XII. 
thought  that  the  process  of  Daniele  da 
Volterra  had  not  been  carried  far 
enough,  and  in  his  fastidious  scmples 
did  serious  injury  to  the  painting  by 
employing  Stefano  Pozzi  to  add  a 
more  general  covering  to  the  figures. 
We  see  it  therefore  under  many  dis- 
advantages :  the  damp  of  three  centu- 
ries, the  smoke  of  the  candles  and 
incense,  and  tlie  neglect  which  it  has 
evidently  experienced,  have  obscured 
its  effect,  and  impaired  the  brightness 
of  its  original  colouring.  The  acci- 
dental explosion  of  the  powder  maga- 
zine in  toe  castle  of  st.  Angelo  in 
1797,  which  shook  the  bmlduigs  to 
their  foundations,  is  said  to  have  I 
seriously  injured  all  the  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican.  [The  Church  ceremonies 
which  take  place  in  the  Sixtine  chapel 
are  described  in  the  account  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  p.  114.]* 

CcgaeUa  Pao?i>w.— Near  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  and  opening  likewise  from  the 
Sala  Begia,  is  the  Capella  Paolina, 
built  in  1540  bjr  Paul  IIL,  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangallo.  It  is 
only  used  in  great  ceremonies,  chiefly 
during  the  holy  week.  It  is  remark- 
able for  two  frescoes  by  Michel  Angelo, 
which  were  so  much  injured  by  the 
smoke  of  the  candles  in  the  time  of 
Lanzi,  that  it  was  even  then  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion  of  their  colour- 
ing. The  first  and  the  best  preserved 
is  4he  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  who 
is  represented  lying  on  the  ground, 
with  the  Saviour  in  the  cloud,  sur- 
rounded by  angels.  The  composition 
is  very  fine,  and  full  of  dignity.  The 
other  subject  is  imder  the  window,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  in  a  good 
light.  It  represents  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  and,  though  blackened  by 
smoke,  still  retuns  many  traces  of  the 
master-hand.  The  other  frescoes  of 
this  chapel,  including  the  28  portraits 
of  popes,  are  by  Lorenzo  Sabatini,  and 

*  A  pcTBon  attends  dally  at  the  Sixtine  chapel 
to  admit  viMtOTB  to  it  aod  the  PaoUna. 


Federigo   Zuoohero,    who    painted    the 
roofl 

Sala  Dticale. — ^The  great  Hall  leading 
from  the  Sala  Regia  to  the  Loggie  of 
Bramante  is  called  the  Sala  Ducale,  in 
which  the  popes  in  former  times  gave 
audience  to  princes;  it  was  reduc^  to 
its  present  form  by  Bernini  under 
Alexander  VII.  The  arabesque  deco- 
rations and  paintings  are  of  the  times 
of  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV.  (1555-59), 
and  of  Gregory  XIII.  It  is  now  used 
for  holding  the  public  consistories, 
when  the  recently  created  cardinals  are 
admitted  into  the  si^cred  college. 


Mttssttv. 

The  entrance  to  the  Museum  is  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Lower  Loggia,  to 
the  left  on  leaving  the  Sala  Ducade ;  it 
is  open  to  the  public  on  Mondays  from 
12  to  3,  and  on  evetv  other  day  to 
strangers,  on  which  the  custode  will 
expect  a  small  gratuity. 

The  OaUery  of  Inecriptions,  or  Oal- 
leria  Lapidariay  a  long  corridor,  280 
yards  in  length,  is  occupied  almost  ex- 
clusively with  ancient  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions and  monuments,  arranged  in 
classes  by  Marini.  On  the  rt.  hand  are 
the  Gh'eek  and  Latin  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions :  those  on  the  1.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  near  the  entrance,  are 
early  Christian.  The  collection  con- 
tains upwards  of  3000  specimens,  and 
is  in  every  respect  the  finest  known. 
The  Pagan  inscriptions  are  classified 
according  to  ranks  and  professions,  from 
divinities  to  slaves.  Nothing  is  so 
striking  in  the  Boman  inscriptions  as 
the  frequent  disregard  of  grammar  and 
orthography ;  and  many  of  the  verses 
are  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of 
metre,  showing  that  the  epitaphs  of  the 
ancients  are  as  little  to  be  trusted  as 
indications  of  literary  taste  as  those  of 
our  own  times.     Some  of  the  BomaQ 
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trades  are  extremely  curious.  We  recog- 
nise the  Nvrntdarius,  or  banker;  the 
Medicus  JumerUariuSi  or  cattle-doctor ; 
the  Obstetrix,  or  accoucheuse;  the 
TopiariuSf  or  ornamental  gardener ;  the 
JJectariug,  or  couch-maker;  the  Seri- 
cariua,  or  silk  vestment  maker;  the 
LaniOy  or  butcher ;  the  Marmora' 
rius,  or  mason ;  the  Holitar,  or  green- 
grocer; the  Invitator,  or  agent;  the 
Negotiantet  Vinari,  or  wine-merchants ; 
the  Casaris  FrtBsigntUor^  or  imperial 
notary;  the  Bxoneraior  Calcariiu,  or 
scavenger;  the  Pistor  Magnariiu,  or 
-wholesale  baker ;  and  the  Navicularius 
Cur,  Corporis  Maria  Sa^lriaHci^  the 
commissioner  of  the  Hadriatic  Com- 
pany. Besides  the  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  there  are  many  interesting  sarco- 
phagi, funeral  altars,  and  cippi,  with 
some  finely  worked  fragments  of  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ostia.  On  a  large 
ovid  basin  are  lions  devouring  horses 
and  other  animals  in  bold  relief.  A 
marble  cippus  bearing  the  names  of 
Lucius  Atimetus  and  L.  Cornelius 
Epaphra  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs 
representing  a  cutler's  shop  on  one 
side,  with  a  customer  bargaining  for 
an  article,  and  his  workshop  on  the 
other.  On  the  left  side  of  the  corri- 
dor are  the  early  ChritHan  inscriptions^ 
found  chiefly  in  the  catacombs.  These 
are  not  arranged  on  the  classified  plan 
observed  in  the  Pagan  ones.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  series  of  more 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  first 
ages  of  Cluristianity,  whether  we  regard 
them  as  connected  with  the  funeral 
rites  and  religious  symbols  of  the  early 
Christians,  or  with  the  historv  of 
the  Church  and  the  chronology  of  the 
consuls  during  the  4th  and  6th  cen- 
turies. The  errors  of  orthography  and 
grammar  noticed  in  the  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions are  still  more  glaring  in  those 
of  the  Christians:  they  show  the  rapid 
corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
sometimes  enable  us  to  fix  the  pe- 
riod when  matters  of  faith  were  intro- 
duced. The  inscriptions  are  frequently 
very  touching :  the  influence  of  a  purer 
creed  is  apparent  in  the  constant  refer* 


enoe  to  a  state  beyond  the  grave,  which 
contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
hopeless  grief  expressed  in  the  Pagan 
memorials.  The  representations  wluch 
accompany  the  inscriptions  are  gene- 
rally symbolical :  the  most  frequent  are 
the  well-known  monogram  of  Christ, 
formed  by  the  Greek  letters  X  and  P ; 
the  fish,  or  the  tx^vtj  composed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  common  Greek  epi- 
graph, expressing  **  Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  Grod,  the  Saviour ; "  the  vine ; 
the  dove  with  the  oUve-branch,  em- 
blematical of  the  Soul  in  Peace ; 
the  anchor  of  Hope ;  the  Ship  of  the 
Church;  the  loaves  and  flask  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  the  palm ; 
and  the  sheep.  The  Christian  bas-reliefs 
of  the  4th  and  6th  centuries  are  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  from  the  life  of  the  Saviour  pre- 
vious to  his  crucifixion.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  godhead  does  not  occur 
on  any  monument  which  is  reCeired 
upon  good  evidence  to  the  first  3 
centuries ;  and  as  the  subjeet  of 
the  crucifixion  is  never  met  with,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
omitted  for  at  least  2  centuries  later. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  in  the 
6th  century  for  the  first  time  as  a  dis- 
tinct composition,  but  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Catacombs  show  distinctly  that 
representations  of  the  Mother  and 
Child  existed  at  a  remoter  period  in 
the  paintings  of  these  early  Christian 
cemeteries.  An  examination  of  ihe» 
monuments  will  prove  an  appropriste 
and  instructive  study  after  a  visit  to 
the  Catacombs  (p.  840).  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Q-alleria  Lapidaria  we 
enter 

The  Museo  Chiaramonti^  founded 
by  Pius  YII.,  whose  family  name  it 
bears,  was  arranged  by  Csoiova.  It 
constitutes  the  second  division  of  the 
galleiy,  and,  independently  of  the  new 
wing  CEilled  the  Bracdo  Nuovo,  con- 
tains upwards  of  700  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  arranged  in  30 
compartments.  Many  are,  of  conne, 
of  secondary  intereit}  but,  taken  »• 
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a  iHioH  the  collection  in  any  other 
place  but  Borne  -n-ould  be  considered 
a  museum  in  itself.  The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects: — 
Compartment  I. — 1.*  Bas-relief  of  a 
sarcophagus,  with  winged  bacchana- 
lian figures,  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
the  Pjthian  games.  2.  Apollo  seated, 
a  bas-relief,  found  in  the  Coliseum 
during  the  excavations  of  1808.  6.  A 
beautiful  firagment  of  a  draped  female 
figure,  found  at  Ostia.  6.  Autumn,  a 
recumbent  figure  surrounded  by  biic- 
chanalians,  fonnd  at  Ostia,  placed  on  a 
sarcophagus,  with  bas-reUefs  of  a  hus- 
band, w&,  aiid  a  child  wearing  the 
bulla.  13.  Winter,  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  same  kind,  surroimded  by  genii 
playing  with  swans  and  tortoises,  also 
found  at  Ostia,  and  placed  on  a  repub- 
lican sarcophagus,  with  bas-reUefs  of  a 
husband  and  wife,  and  their  son,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Publius  Elius  Yerus. 
Compcnriment  11. — 14.  Euterpe,  found 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal.  Com- 
partment III. — 23.  Fragment  of  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt.  26. 
Bust  of  Septimius  Severus.  80.  An- 
toninus Pius.  49.  M.  Agrippa.  Com- 
partment V. — 70.  A  Bacchic  priest. 
74.  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  a  small  sitting 
statue,  found  in  the  Yilla  Negroni. 
81.  Ceres.  84.  A  Faun  playing  on 
the  flute,  found  in  Hadrian  a  yUla. 
107.  Julius  Cesar.  118.  ^sculapius, 
with  a  prayer  of  a  certain  Grela- 
siuB  to  the  Divinity  engraved  upon 
it.  C&n^artmeni  VI.— 120.  A  vestal, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  121.  A 
sitting  female  figure,  restored  to  be 
CUo.  122.  Diana,  of  Greek  workman- 
ship. 124.  Statue  of  Augustus  on  a 
cippus  of  Munatius  Bassus,  a  prefect  of 
engineers,  who,  amongst  the  other  offices 
he  had  filled,  was  Curator  of  the 
Roman  citizens  of  the  Colonia  Yictrix 
at  Oamalodunum  in  Britain,  the  modem 
Colchester.     Compartment  VII.— 130. 

*  The  ninnben  given  here  were  tboee  placed 
on  the  <Uflcrent  oj^ects  in  Nov.,  1868,  but  we 
by  no  meBns  hold  oorselves  responsible  for  any 
alterations  ainoe  that  period.  The  catalogues 
of  the  VaticaQ  Museum  are  unworthy  of  the  coU 
locUoin ;  their  price  i»  exorbitant,  considering  the 
t  of  nseftil  Information  they  convey. 


A  bas-relief  of  considerable  intent, 
illustrating  some  religious  mystery,  con- 
nected probably  with  the  worship  of 
the  sun ;  the  style  indicates  the  decline 
of  art.  135.  Julius  Caesar  (?)  yeiled  as 
the  Fontifex  Maximus.  144.  A  bearded 
Bacchus.  148.  The  stork's  nest,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  filial  loye.  167. 
Flayia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Vespasian, 
and  mother  of  Titus.  159.  Domitia, 
the  wife  of  Domitian.  165.  A  female 
bust,  a  portrait,  as  Venus.  173.  Si- 
lenus  thrown  from  the  ass,  a  bas-rehef. 
Compartment  VIII. — 176.  A  mutilated 
figure,  but  remarkable  for  the  drapery, 
found  in  Hadrian's  yilla.  Sarcophagus 
of  C.  J.  Eyhodus,  and  of  Metilia  Acte 
his  wife,  a  priestess  of  Cybele,  found  at  , 
Ostia,  with  bas-relief  of  the  fable  of 
Admetus  and  Alceste.  181.  Diana  tri- 
formis.  182.  A  square  altar,  with  in- 
teresting  bas-reliefs  representing  Venus 
and  Cupids,  with  bacchantes,  at  the 
Dionysiac  festiyals.  Compartment  IX. 
— 197.  Colossal  bust  of  Minerya,  found 
at  Tor  Patemo,  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Laurentum,  much  restored.  198.  Cip- 
pus of  large  size,  with  fine  mythological 
rehefs,  found  in  the  ViUa  G-iustiniani. 
219.  Bust  of  Isis.  221.  Antonia,  wife 
of  Drusus  (?).  230.  Large  cippus  of 
Lucia  Telesina,  richly  ornamented  with 
sphinxes,  rams'  heads,  &c.,  and  a  has- 
reUef  containing  an  allegorical  allusion 
to  the  death  of  Telesina  and  her  twin 
children.  232.  Scipio  Africanus :  the 
bust  of  white  marble,  and  the  head  of 
nero  antico.  Compartment  X.  —  244. 
A  colossal  bearded  mask  of  Oceanus, 
apparently  belonging  to  some  fountain. 
245.  Polhymnia.  Compartment  XI. — 
254.  Niobe.  255.  A  small  Jupiter 
Serapis.  264.  Torso  of  a  boy.  284. 
A  boy  with  a  bird  in  his  hand  and  a 
bird's  nest  in  his  apron,  yery  graceful. 
287.  Tlie  sleeping  fisher-boy.  Com^ 
partment  XII. — 294.  Colossal  statue  of 
Hercules,  restored,  from  the  designs  of 
Canoya.  297.  A  wrestler  reposing, 
found  near  Porto  d'Anzio.  295.  A  fine 
torso  of  Bacchus,  with  the  head.  Com- 
partment XIII. — 300.  Fragment  of  a 
shield,  with  fighting  Amazons  in  relief. 
808.  A  child  riding  on  a  Dolphm. 
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309.  A  leopard^  yery  spirited.  315.  A 
panther,  in  Egyptian  granite.  329. 
IVagment  of  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Aotseon.  34i9, 
350,  351.  Fragments  of  sitting  Muses, 
Polhymnia,  CUo,  and  Melpomene.  Com- 
parimeni  XTV. — 352.  Venus  Anadyo- 
mena.  353.  Venus  on  a  rock.  354. 
Another  Venus,  supposed  to  be  coming 
out  of  the  bath.  355-6.  Two  beautiful 
female  statues,  evidently  portraits,  sup- 
posed to  be  members  of  the  fanuly  of 
Eutilia  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
plinths,  one  of  whom  was  consul  A.ir.c. 
649.  They  were  discovered  at  Tuscu- 
lum.  357.  A  captive  king,  in  pavonaz- 
zetto,  from  the  Villa  Negroni.  Com- 
partment XV.  360.  A  bas-relief,  with 
3  finely  draped  dancing  female  figures, 
of  an  early  period  of  art ;  found  near 
the  Lateran  Palace.  Few  of  the  nume- 
rous busts  in  this  division  have  been 
identified.  392.  Hadrian.  Compart- 
ment XVI.— 399.  Tiberius,  a  fine  colos- 
sal bust,  found  in  the  excavations  at 
Veii.  400.  A  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 
in  the  toga,  with  a  crown  of  oak :  this 
interesting  statue  was  also  found  at 
Veii  in  1811 ;  on  the  wall  above  is  the 
restored  dedicatory  inscription  which 
was  found  close  to  where  the  statue 
was  discovered,  giving  its  date  Trib.  Po- 
test. XXIX.  401.  Augustus,  a  colossal 
head,  from  the  same  locality.  Com- 
partment XVII.  — 408.  A  bas-reUef 
of  a  foiuvwheeled  cart,  very  like  a 
modem  brake,  with  a  male  and  female 
figure  behind  the  driver.     416.  Bust 

OP     THE    YoUNGh    AUGUBTUS,     onc    of 

the  most  beautiful  busts  known,  found 
at  Ostia^  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  by  Mr.  Fagau,  the 
British  consul.  It  represents  the  em- 
peror at  the  age  of  about  14,  and 
the  most  eminent  modem  sculptors 
dwell  with  admiration  on  its  exquisite 
beauty.  417  and  419.  Busts  of  Lucius 
and  Caius,  sons  of  Augustus,  discovered 
in  1859  in  the  excavations  near  the  ch. 
of  Sta.  Balbina.  418.  Bust,  supposed 
to  be  of  Julia,  the  daiighter  of  Augus- 
tus, discovered  at  Osda  in  1855.  421. 
Demosthenes.  437.  Septimius  Severus. 
441.  Alcibiadas.   Compartment  XVIII. 


— 451.  A  nymph.  453.  Meleager  re- 
stored as  an  emperor,  holding  a  globe 
and  a  Victory.  454.  ^sculapius. 
Compartment  XIX.— 456.  Fragment 
of  an  urn,  with  a  representation  of 
public  games,  and  geniL  461.  A  stork. 
463.  A  wild  boar  in  nero  antioo.  AM. 
A  Mithratic  sacrifice.  466.  A  phcenix 
on  a  burning  pile.  473,  Bust  resem- 
bling Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus.  Com- 
partment  XX. — 493.  Statue  of  Didu- 
menianus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Macrinus. 
494.  The  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 
foimd  at  Pipemo :  it  was  purchased  for 
12,000  Bcudi,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  statues  of  the  kind.  495. 
A  repetition  of  the  Cupid  op  Pkucitk- 
iiES.  Several  other  copies  of  this  statue 
are  known :  that  now  mentioned,  one  in 
the  Capitol,  another  in  the  Villa  Albani, 
one  in  London,  and  one  in  Paris.  497. 
Bas-relief  belonging  to  a  sarcophagug, 
of  a  corn-mill  turned  by  horses :  interest- 
ing as  showing  how  uttle  the  Bomans 
were  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
497a.  Portion  of  a  sarcophagus,  repre- 
senting children  playing  at  the  modem 
common  ganoe  of  cagteUetto,  498. 
A  female  statue  fotmd  in  Hadrian's  villa, 
restored  as  Clotho.  Compartment  XXI. 
— 505.  Antoninus  Pius  with  the  civic 
crown.  509.  Ariadne.  510a.  Cato.  511. 
Juno,  found  near  St.  John  Lateran. 
511a.  Marius.  512.  Venus,  in  Greek 
marble,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian. 533.  A  female  figure  as  Proser- 
pine, with  a  funeral  chaplet  and  a  lamb. 
534.  Juno,  found  at  Ostia.  535a 
Claudius.  Compartment  XXII. — 544. 
Silenus,  with  a  tiger,  a  very  beautiful 
piece  of  sculpture,  foimd  at  Lariocia. 
545.  Two  torsos  with  finely-sculptured 
cuirasses-r-on  one  a  relief  of  a  Mithrsdc 
sacrifice,  on  the  other  of  the  Wolf 
with  Bomulus  and  Bemus.  546.  Sa- 
bina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  as  Venus,  well 
known  by  the  description  of  Vis- 
conti.  547.  Isis,  a  colossal  bust.  On 
the  cippus  below,  a  poet  surrounded 
by  various  muses,  and  an  inscription 
in  Greek  verses  in  his  praise.  Com- 
partment XXIII.  —  550.  Fragment 
with  a  shield  of  Medusa,  and  a  cfaace 
of    difiei'ent    animals,    supposed    i<> 
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allude  to  the  games  of  the  Amphi- 
iheatmm  Gaatreiue.  554.  Antoninus 
Piua.  655.  Pompey.  556.  The  young 
Lucius  Yerus.  560.  Traian.  561.  A 
fine  expressiye  head,  caUed,  without 
anj  authority,  Domitius  Enobarbus, 
the  fiather  of  Nero.  567.  Allegorical 
figure  resembling  the  monkish  repre- 
sentations of  Satan  in  the  middle  ages, 
perhaps  of  iEon  j  foimd  at  Ostia. 
568.  ^as-relief  of  a  Mithratic  sacrifice, 
from  Ostia.  Compartment  XXIV. — 
587.  Faustina  the  elder  probably,  as 
Ceres.  589.  Mercury,  a  very  graceful 
statue,  found  near  the  Monte  £  Pietk. 
591.  Statue  of  Claudius.  Compcirt' 
flMfM/XXy.-~598.Canieade8.  600.  Au- 
gustus. 606a.  Neptune.  621.  Typhon. 
Compartment  XXYL  — 636.  Ceres, 
-with  the  head  of  the  younger  Faustina. 
It  stands  on  a  square  altar  with  has- 
relie&  of  different  ^vinities,  two  on  each 
side:  1.  Apollo  and  Piana;  2.  Mars 
and  Mercury ;  3.  Fortune  and  Hope ; 
4.  Hercules  and  Sylvanus.  637.  Oood 
torso  of  a  draped  figure.  638.  A  good 
draped  figure  of  an  hermaphrodite. 
CompaHment  XXVII.— 641.  An  mte- 
resting  bas-relief  of  Juno  Pronuba  per- 
suading Thetis  to  manr  Peleus.  642-3. 
Fragments  of  bas-reliefs  relating  to 
Bacchus,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  644. 
Belief  representing  the  danc^  at  the 
Dionysiao  mysteries,  found  in  the  Villa 
Palombaraon  the  Esquiline.  651.  The 
boy  with  the  swan,  found  at  Ostia. 
653a.  Antonia,  daughter  of  Marc  An- 
tony and  Octavia.  668.  Head  of  Ju- 
piter Serapis.  Compartment  XXVIII. 
— 682.  Hygeia.  684.  iBsculapius,  a 
fine  statue,  found  at  Ostia.  685.  A 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  different  operations  for 
pressing  the  oil  firom  the  olives,  with 
tlie  names  of  5  liberti,  supposed  to 
liave  belonged  to  Nonius  Asprenatus,  a 
rich  oU-merchant  of  Ostia,  near  which 
he  had  a  villa,  where  this  bas-relief  was 
discovered.  686.  The  Vestal  Tutia, 
who  proved  her  chastity  by  carrying 
water  in  a  sieve  firom  the  Tiber  to  the 
Temple  of  Vesta.  Compartment  XXIX. 
—698.  The  young  Hercules.  698.  An 
interesting  bust,  supposed  to   be   of 


Cicero,  found  near  the  tomb  of  Ceecilia 
Metelhi.  700.  A  colossal  bust  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  found  at  Ostia.  701. 
Ulysses.  709.  A  bas-relief  beautifully 
worked,  with  Bacchus  riding  on  a  tiger, 
and  Silenus  on  an  ass.  713.  Melpomene. 
Compartment  XXX. — 732.  A  colossal 
recumbent  statue  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Hadrian's  viUa.  Opening  on  the  left 
from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  we  enter 

^e  JBraccio  Nuot>o.  Tliis  part  of 
the  Museo  Chiaramonti  was  erected  by 
Pius  VII.  in  1817,  from  the  designs 
of  the  architect  Stem.  It  is  a  noble 
hall,  260  fb.  in  length,  and  weU  lighted 
from  the  roof,  which  is  supported 
by  columns  of  cippolino,  giallo  an- 
tico,  and  grey  granite,  with  Corin- 
thian Capitols;  in  the  centre  are  2 
tribunes,  that  on  the  rt.  looking  into 
the  garden  of  the  Pigna,  decorated 
with  2  fine  columns  of  white  Oriental 
alabaster  and  2  of  giallo  antico. 
There  are  upwards  of  40  statues  and 
nearly  80  busts  in  the  collection :  the 
statues  are  mostly  placed  in  niches; 
the  busts  stand  on  half-columns  of 
red  Oriental  granite.  The  frieze  is 
composed  of  bas-reliefs,  arranged  and 
chieuy  composed  by  Laboureur,  the 
late  president  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  The  floor  consists  of  ancient 
mosaics,  the  2  largest  compartments 
representing  tritons,  niarine  animals, 
boats,  &c.  Many  of  the  busts  were 
originally  in  the  Buspoli  collection. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable 
objects : — 5.  A  Canephora,  or  Caryatid, 
of  fine  Ghreek  workmanship,  the  head 
and  forearms  restored  by  Thorwaldsen. 

8.  Statue  of  Commodus,  as  a  hunter. 

9.  Colossal  head  of  a  Dacian,  from 
the  Forum  of  Trajan.  11.  Silenus 
nursing  the  infant  Bacchus.  The  black 
and  white  mosaic  in  the  pavement  repre- 
sents Ulysses  in  his  boat  listening  to 
the  song  of  the  Sirens;  it  was  found 
at  Tor  Maranoio.  In  the  4th  niche 
on  rt.  is  the  celebrated  Stattte  of 
Attgustvs,  the  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican 
of  late  years  (see  p.  433).  This  fine 
statue  was  discovei^  in  the  early  paort 
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of  1863,  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  YUIa 
of  the  Empress  Livia,  above  Prima  Por- 
ta, the  Roman  Station  of  ad  Saxa  JRu- 
bra,  near  the  8th  mile  from  the  city  on 
the  Yia  Flaminia ;  scarcely  any  portion 
was  wanting,  and  the  few  restorations 
were  carefmly  executed  by  Professor 
Tenerani,  the  principal  additions  being 
the  sceptre  and  the  arrow  in  the  hand 
of  Cupid.  The  statue,  of  fine  G-reek 
marble,  represents  Augustus  about  the 
age  of  45 :  it  is  of  heroic  size,  ab6ut 
9  ft.  in  height ;  the  head,  which  is  de- 
tached from  the  trunk,  is  as  admirable 
as  a  work  of  art  as  it  is  for  its  expres- 
sion ;  it  is  evidently  one  of  the  finest 
likenesses  of  the  great  Roman  Emperor 
in  the  prime  of  life,  who  is  represented 
holding  in  his  L  hand  the  sceptre, 
and  the  rt.  outstretched  as  addressing 
an  auditory  or  his  army;  on  the 
pedestal  is  a  Cupid  astride  upon  a 
dolphin,  in  supposed  allusion  to  tlie 
divine  descent,  from  Venus,  of  the 
Julian  family.  The  cuirass  is  elabo- 
rately sculptured,  representing  above, 
the  Sun  on  his  chariot  preceded  by  Iris 
and  Aurora,  and  below,  Tellus,  the  em- 
blems of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth : 
the  two  children  near  the  latter  have 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  Caius  and 
Lucius,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
bom  about  this  period.  The  central 
group  of  a  Barbarian  Kinff  presenting 
a  Roman  standard  to  a  mihtary  chief 
is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the 
restoration  of  the  ensigns,  captured  by 
the  Parthians  (a.u.c.  700)  from  the 
legions  under  Chtissus,  to  Tiberius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Augustus,  by  Phrdates 
rA.u.o.  746).  On  each  side  are  seated 
figures,  emblematical  of  Barbarian  pro- 
vinces, probably  of  Qallia  and  Dacia; 
and  lower  down  Apollo  seated  on  a 
grifibn  and  Diana  on  a  stag,  the  tute- 
Eiry  divinities  of  the  Emperor.  From 
the  rough  execution  and  imfinished  state 
of  the  back,  the  statue  must  have  stood 
in  a  niche.  There  are  many  traces  of 
red  paint  on  the  drapery,  but  none  on 
the  naked  portions  or  head  of  the 
figure.  As  to  the  period  of  its  execu- 
tion, it  has  been  with  great  probabili<T 
referred  to  the  institution  of  the  JAuk 


ScBculares  by  Augustus  (A..T7.C.  746), 
shortly  after  the  principal  event  repre- 
sented on  the  cuirass  luid  taken  place, 
and  most  probably  by  one  of  the  many 
Gbeek  sculptors  who  had  followed 
Augustus  to  Rome.  17.  Fine  portrait 
statue  of  a  young  man  as  iEscmapius : 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Muaa,  the 
physician  of  Augustus.  18.  Colossal 
bust  of  Claudius,  found  at  Pipemo. 
20.  Statue  in  a  toga,  head  restored 
as  Nerva.  23.  Pudicitia ;  a  fine 
draped  figure,  the  head  modem.  26. 
Statue  of  Titus,  found  in  1828. 
near  the  Lateran,  with  those  of  his 
daughter  Julia  (Kos.  56  and  111); 
it  appears  to  have  been  painted.  27, 
40,  98.  Colossal  masks  of  Medusa, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temnle  of 
Venus  and  Rome.  28.  Statue  of  Silenus, 
29, 30.  Standing  fauns.  31.  A  priestess 
of  Isis.  32,  33.  Seated  Fauns,  found 
at  Quintiliolo,  the  site  of  the  villa  of 
Quintilius  Varus  near  TivolL  38. 
Statue  of  Ghmymede,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  some  baths  at  Ostia :  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree  against  which  he  rests 
is  engraved  the  name  of  Phiedimos. 
39.  A  large  vase  in  green  Egyptian 
basalt,  exquisitely  worked  with  relief  of 
masks  and  bacchanalian  emblems,  found 
in  fragments  near  the  ch.  of  S.  An- 
drea, on  the  Mont«  Cavallo.  The  mosaic 
round  the  granite  pedestal  on  which 
it  stands,  representing  bacchanalian 
figures,  birds,  oc.,  was  found  at  Tor  Ma- 
rando,  on  the  Via  Ardeatina.  41.  A 
small  statue  of  a  Faun  playing  on  the 
flute,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  villa 
of  LucUllus,  on  the  Ciroeian  promon- 
tory. 44.  Statue  of  the  wounded  Ama- 
zon. 47.  A  Canephora.  48.  Bust  of 
Trajan.  50.  A  draped  statue  restored  as 
Diana  terrified  at  seeing  the  dead  Endy- 
mion.  53.  Statue  of  Euripides  holding 
a  mask.  56.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus, 
with  a  singidar  ooififVire.  59.  Statue  of 
Abundance,  with  the  cornucopia.  60. 
Bust  calIedSy]Ia,butvei7  doubt  fed.  62. 
Statue  of  Demosthenes,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  eoUection.  It 
was  found  near  the  Villa  Aldobran- 
dini  at  Frascati,  and  was  formerlr 
in  the  ooUectioii  of  Camuocini.    6Ji. 
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Bust  of  Elius  Cesar.  67.  Athlbte, 
a  semi-heroic  statue,  found  in  the 
Yicolo  delle  Palme  in  the  Trasteye're 
in  1849,  near  the  spot  -where  the 
Bronze  Horse,  in  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum, was  disooyered.  So  admirably 
has  this  statue  been  preserved,  that, 
although  one  arm  and  both  legs  were 
broken,  none  of  the  pieces  were  missing, 
and  the  only  restoration  necessary  was 
a  small  fragment  of  the  nose  and  some 
of  the  fingers  of  the  rt.  hand,  which 
haye  been  carefully  restored  by  Profes- 
sor Tcnerani.  It  is  of  Qreek  marble, 
and  represents  a  wrestler,  or  athlete,  in 
the  act  of  cleaning  his  arm  with  a  "stri- 
ffiL**  Canina,  who  directed  the  excaya- 
tion  in  which  it  was  found,  and  the 
Roman  artists  generally,  regard  it  as  a 
work  of  the  highest  art,  and  declare 
it  to  be  the  production  of  Lysippus 
(b.o.  325),  his  celebrated  Afr«|v«/«if««, 
which  is  said  by  Pliny  to  haye 
so  pleased  Tiberius,  that  the  emperor 
caused  it  to  be  transported  from 
the  Baths  of  Agrippa  to  his  own 
palace,  but  from  the  clamour  of  the 
people  was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the 
original  situation.  To  the  objection  that 
Plmy's  description  of  that  statue  ap- 
plies to  a  work  in  bronze,  Canina  replies 
that  it  may  be  a  repetition  of  the  bronze 
one  by  Lysippus.  If  this  hypothesis 
be  correct,  the  statue  is  the  first  work 
of  Lysippus  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  is  additionally  interesting  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  few  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  examples  which 
have  yet  been  found  in  statuary  of  an 
athlete  smoothing  or  cleaning  his  skin 
with  the  ftriffilj  though  paintings  of 
such  are  to  be  seen  at  Naples,  and  on 
Etruscan  vases.  The  present  statue  is 
bolding  the  strigil  with  his  1.  hand, 
and  is  cleaning  with  it  his  rt.  arm, 
which  he  holds  extended  for  the  pur- 
pose. His  countenance  is  ideal;  his 
head  is  small,  his  neck  rather  thick, 
and  his  shoulders  show  vigour  and 
force,  while  his  legs  hardly  surpass  the 
natural  size.  This  apparent  incongruity 
is  explained  by  the  Boman  artists  as 
indicating  that  thp  sculptor  wished  \o 


represent  not  only  a  wrestler  but  a  run- 
ner ;  his  strength  being  shown  by  the 
size  of  his  shoulders,  his  small  head, 
and  his  short  neck,  as  in  the  statues 
of  Hercules;  while  his  lightness  and 
quickness  in  running  are  shown  by  his 
legs,  which  are  strong  and  nervous. 
The  dice,  in  the  rt.  hand,  is  a  modem 
and  unauthorised  addition.  68.  Bust 
of  the  young  Marcus  Aurelius.  69. 
The  emperor  Gordian  the  Elder  (?). 
70.  Caracalla,  young.  71.  Statue  of 
the  fighting  Amazon;  the  arms  are 
modem.  72.  Bust  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Juba  king  of  Mauritania.  77.  Statue 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus, 
and  mother  of  Germanicus,  Claudius, 
and  Livia;  an  interesting  statue,  re- 
markable for  the  drapeiT.  It  waa 
found  among  the  ruins  ot  Tusculum. 
80.  Statue  restored  by  adding  a  head 
of  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan  (?) .  81.  Bust 
of  Hadrian.  83.  Statue  of  a  finely- 
draped  female  recently  discovered  at 
Ostia,  restored  as  Ceres.  86.  Statue 
of  Fortune,  wearing  a  diadem,  and 
a  veil  hanging  over  the  back  of  the 
head  to  indicate  her  mysterious  origin  ; 
she  holds  the  rudder  and  the  cornu- 
copia :  a  valuable  and  beautiful  statue, 
finely  preserved ;  found  at  Ostia.  87. 
Bust  bearing  the  name  of  Sallust, 
very  doubtfm,  on  a  torso  of  oriental 
alabaster.  88.  Bust  of  Lucius  Anto- 
nius,  brother  of  Marc  Antony.  91. 
Bust  of  Marciana,  sister  of  Trajan. 
92.  The  YenuB  Anadyomena.  The 
mosaic  pavement  in  the  centre  of 
the  hemicyde  is  an  interesting  speci- 
men, well  known  by  the  illustrations 
of  the  Visconti.  It  represents  Diana 
of  Ephesus,  with  arabesques  and 
figures  of  birds  and  plants  around. 
It  was  found  at  Poggio  Mirteto, 
among  the  Sabine  hills.  95.  Apollo 
with  the  lyre,  in  Greek  marble;  96. 
Bust  of  Marc  Antony,  found  in  a 
cavem  with  that  of  Lepidus  (No. 
)06),  and  one  of  Augustus,  at  Tor 
Sapienza,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore. 
97,  99, 101, 103, 105.  Athletes,  pbiced 
in  the  niches  of  the  hemicycle ;  the 
third  was  found  with  the  Faun  (No.  41) 
near  the  Ljicus  Circeii ;  the  other  4  ^re 
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from  the  villa  of  QuintiliuB  at  TiToli. 
Above,  in  the  midiUe  of  the  hemicycle, 
is  a  bust  of  Pius  VII.,  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  pontiffs  and  the  generous 
founder  of  this  gallery,  by  Oanova. 
100.  Bust  of  the  yoimg  M.  Aurelius. 
102.  Bust  of  Augustus.  102a.  Gom- 
modus.  106.  Bust  of  Lepidus,  found 
with  No.  96.  107.  A  small  statue  of 
Minerva  Pohas.  108.  A  small  statue 
of  Diana.  109.  The  colossal  group 
of  the  Nile,  found  near  the  church  of 
the  Minerva,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple 
of  Isis,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
X.  The  Nile  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est figures  in  the  Vatican :  the  16 
ohildi^sn  who  play  around  him  are  sup- 
posed allegorical  allusions  to  the  16 
cubits  at  which  the  rise  of  the  liver 
begins  to  irrigate  the  land :  nearly  all 
these  children  are  modem.  On  the 
base  are  symbolical  representations  of 
the  river,  the  Nile  boats,  the  ibis,  the 
stork,  the  hippopotamus,  the  ichneu- 
mon, ox,  lotus  m  flower,  and  croco- 
dile. 111.  Statue  of  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Titus,  found  with  the  statue 
of  Titus  (No.  26)  near  the  Lateran. 
112.  Bust  of  Juno  Begina.  114.  Mi- 
KEBYA  Medica,  One  of  the  fine  draped 
statues  in  Bome,  found  on  the  Esqui- 
line  iir  the  ruins  called  the  temple 
of  this  Divinity.  It  is  of  Parian 
marble,  and  was  formerly  in  the  Gius- 
tiniani  collection.  The  rt.  forearm  and 
1.  fingers  are  modem.  117.  Good  statue 
of  Claudius  in  a  toga.  118.  Colossal 
head  of  a  Daoian  prisoner,  belonffing 
probably  to  a  full-length  figure,  from 
the  Forum  of  Trajan.  120.  An  antique 
copy  of  the  Fauk  ot  Pbaxiteues.  121. 
Bust  of  Commodus,  one  of  the  finest 
known ;  found  at  Ostia.  123.  Heroic 
statue  of  Lucius  Verus,  restored.  124. 
Gtx>d  bust  of  the  elder  Emperor  Philip. 
129.  Statue  of  Domitian.  132.  Good 
&JATUB  OF  Mebottby.  *  It  was  formerly 
in  the  gardens  on  the  Quirinal,  and  was 
j'ecognised  by  Canova,  who  had  it  re- 
moved to  the  Vatican.  The  head, 
vrhich  does  not  belong  to  the  statue, 
was  found  in  the  Coliseum  in  1803, 
and  replaces  that  of  Hadrian,  formerly 
upon  it.    134.  Head  of  Vespasian,  re- 


cently adapted  to  a  bust  with  a  'tunic 
of  verde  antico.  135.  Draped  Hermes, 
with  a  modem  head,  and  an  inscription 
in  Qreek  hexameters  on  the  base,  which 
states  that  it  bore  the  bust  of  the 
sculptor  Zeno,  of  Aphrodisia,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Be-entering  the  long  galleiy  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti,  and  continuing  to 
its  Airther  end,  we  ascend  a  few  steps 
to  reach  the 

Museo  Pio-Cletnentino,  BO csJled  from 
Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI.,  from 
whom  it  received  its  most  important 
accessions.  It  contains  the  collections 
formed  by  Juhus  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement 
VII.,  and  Paul  IIL,  and  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  magnificent  mu- 
seum of  ancient  sculpture  in  the  world. 
Pius  VI.  contributed  more  munifi- 
cently to  its  completion  than  any  of 
his  predecessors;  there  is  hardly  a 
comer  of  it  in  which  some  object 
does  not  bear  the  inscription,  Afn- 
nificentid  Pit  Sexti.  The  frequent  re- 
currence of  this  record  has  been  ridiculed 
by  Pasquin ;  but  the  best  apology  for 
the  pope  is  the  simple  fact  that  he  en- 
riched the  musuem  with  more  than 
2000  specimens,  and  built  from  their 
foundations  the  Hall  of  the  Animals, 
the  Gallery  of  the  Muses,  the  Botonda, 
the  Halls  of  the  Greek  Cross  and  of  the 
BigajtheGrand  Staircase, and  other  por- 
tions of  the  building,  which  have  justly 
been  classed  among  the  most  splendid 
works  of  papal  times.  JSntrance. — I. 
Vestebxtle  of  the  Tobso  (2),*  adorned 
with  arabesques  by  Daniele  da'VolteiTa, 
in  the  reign  of  Julius  III.  They  repre- 
sent histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  landscapes.  3.  The  ToBSO 
Belvedebb,  sculptured  by  ApoUonius, 
son  of  Nestor  of  Athens,  as  we  learn 
by  a  Ghreek  inscription  on  the  base, 
found  in  the  Campo  dei  Fieri,  near 
the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  to 
whose  times  it  is  generally  referred. 
This  noble  fragment  has  commanded 

*  The  numbers  in  a  parenthesis  ootTeipcaKl 
to  those  of  the  different  halls  on  the  gromid-plan. 
The  apartments  withont  numheit  hare  ibeir 
names  inserted  qpon  the  plan. 
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tlie  admiration  ot  the  first  sculptors  of 
modem  times.  Michel  Angelo  declared 
that  he  was  its  pupil,  and  was  indebted 
to  it  for  his  power  in  representing 
the  human  form;  and  Winckehnann 
considered  that  |t  approached  nearer 
to  the  sublime  than  the  Apollo  Bel- 
Tedere.  It  is  generallj  supposed  to  re- 
present Hercides  in  a  state  of  repose. 
Winckehnann  thought  that  it  had  the 
left  arm  over  the  head,  but  Yisconti 
rontends  that  it  formed  part  of  a  group, 
and  that  the  arm  surrounded  some 
other  figure.  Flaxman  adopted  this 
opinion,  and  introduced  it  into  one  of 
his  finest  compositions.  In  the  niche  op- 
posite the  window  is  the  Sabcofhagxjs 
op  L.  SciFio  Babbatus. — ^Few  objects 
in  this  museum  have  been  made  so  well 
known  hy  models  and  enerayings  as 
this  celebrated  relic  of  republican  Bome. 
It  is  of  the  coarse  peperino,  or  grej 
volcanic  tvda^  of  the  Alban  hills,  in 
the  early  Doric  style,  ornamented  with 
a  frieze  of  rosettes  and  triglyphs.  The 
inscription  bears  the  name  of  Lucius 
Comdius  Scipio  Barbatus,  great-grand- 
father of  Scipio  Afiicanus,  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  who  was 
consul  B.C.  298  (A.Tr.c.  455).  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Latin  inscrip- 
tions which  hare  been  handed  down  to 
ua,  and  is  often  so  incorrectly  given  on 
the  models,  that  the  following  copy 
may  prove  acceptable  :  —  oobnblivb  . 
LVCrva  .  BCIFIO  .  babbatvs  .  qnaitod  . 

PATBB — PBOGNATVS  .  POBTIB  .  TIB  . 
SAPIKN8QVB  .  QT0IV8  .  FOBMA  .  VIBTT- 
TBI  .  PABISTHA — PTIT  .  CONSOL  .  CEN- 
BOB  .  AIDHJB  .  QTEI .  PTIT .  APTD  .  T08 . 
TAVBABIA  .  OISAVITA — BAMNIO  .  CEPIT  . 
8TBIOIT  .  OICNB  .  LOTCANA .  0P8IDESQV  . 

ABDOYCIT. — ^When  the  sarcophagus  was 
first  opened  m  1781,^pwards  of  2000 
years  after  the  death  ot  Scipio  Barbatus, 
the  skeleton  was  found  entire,  with  a 
ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers.  The 
bones  were  carefully  collected  by  the 
Venetian  Senator  ibigelo  Quirini,  who 
removed  them  to  Padua.  The  ring 
found  its  way  to  England,  where  it  is 
Btill  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Beverley.  The  history  of  this 
interesting  relio  is  given  by  the  anti- 


qxiaiy  Dutens,  in  his  '  Becherches  sur 
rUsage  des  VoAtes.'  He  had  left  Eng- 
land in  1768  on  his  travels  with  Lord 
Algernon  Percy,  and  was  in  Bome  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery.  He  says, 
"  Le  squelette  ^tait  tr^s  entier.  II  avait 
au  doigt  une  bague,  que  le  Pape  Pie 
VI.  me  fit  rhonneur  de  me  donner,  et 
que  j'ai  placee  dans  le  beau  recueil  des 
antiques  de  Lord  Beverley."  The  se- 
pulchre of  the  Scipio  family,  on  the 
Appian,  is  noticed  at  length  under 
the  head  of  Tombs.  The  bust  of 
peperino  crowned  with  laurel,  upon 
the  sarcophagus,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Ennius.  On  the  wall  are  the 
original  inscriptions  of  other  members 
of  the  Scipio  family  found  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  tomb  :  amongst  which 
those  of  Aulla  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  So.  Hispallus  j  of  Lucius  Com. 
Scipio,  the  son  of  Sc.  Barbatus  and 
conqueror  of  Corsica  (b.  c.  259)  }  of 
L.  ComeUus  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  con- 
quered Antiochus  (b.  o.  190) ;  of  Ghieius 
Com.  Scipio  Hispallus,  &c.,  are  very  re- 
markable for  the  primitive  orthography 
of  the  Latin.  In  the  recess  of  tho 
window  is  an  indifferent  recumbent 
statue  called  Cleopatra.  II.  Moujui  Ves- 
iibule  (3). — 4,  5.  Fragments  of  2  sta- 
tues :  remarkable  for  the  fine  arrange- 
ment of  the  drapery.  6.  Bas-relief  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  before  Pluto  and 
Proserpine.  In  the  centre  of  this  hall 
is  a  handsome  basin  in  Favonazzetto 
marble.  On  the  balcony  an  antique 
anemoscope  or  12-sided  dial,  each  side 
containing  the  name  of  corresponding 
winds  in  Gbeek  and  Latin.  The  view 
from  this  balcony  is  so  bedutiful  that  it 
gave  the  name  of  Belvedere  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  palace.  There  is  no  point 
from  which  the  panorama  of  the  Alban 
hiUs  and  Sabine  Apennines,  with  the 
evening  sun  shining  on  them,  is  seen  to 
greater  advantage.  III.  Mall  of  Me- 
leager  (4) . — 10.  Statue  of  Meleager  with-^' 
the  boar's  head  and  the  dog,  found  near 
the  Porta  Portese  in'  a  nearly  perfect 
st-ate,  the  left  hand,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  held  a  spear,  only  wanting.  On  the 
walls  are  some  sepulchral  bas-rehefs 
representing^SO,  ^neas  and  Dido ;  22, 
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a  Boman  galley;  21,  a  colossal  head  of 
Trajan;  and  an  interesting  historical 
inscription  relatiye  to  the  foundation  of 
a  temple  to  Hercules,  by  the  Consul 
MummiuB,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth, 
in  accordance  with  a  row  made  by  him 
during  his  celebrated  campaign  in 
Achaia.     (b.  c.  146.) 

Coriile  di  Belvedere^  built  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante.  This  court  is  an 
octagon,  of  unequal  sides,  surrounded 
by  4  open  porticos,  with  4  cabinets  in 
the  angles,  which  contain  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  examples  of  ancient 
sculpture.  The  porticos  contain  nu- 
merous statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  sarco- 
phagi, which  we  shall  notice  as  we  pass 
on,  alternately  with  the  cabinets.  Be- 
ginning on  the  rt.  hand  as  we  enter, 
the  following  are  the  most  interesting 
objects : — 

First  PorHco  (8') . — ^Alarge  oval  sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-reliefs  of  &un8  and 
bacchantes,  found  in  1777  in  laying 
^  the  foundations  for  the  sacristy  of  St. 
'  Peter's :  it  contained  2  skeletons.    81. 
'  Sarcophagus  with  a  Latin  and  6beek 

.  ^  inscription  to  Sextus  Yarius  Marcellus, 
father    of  the    emperor    Elagabalus: 

j:  the  designation  of  the  different  dignities 
with  which  he  was  invested  is  curious ; 

^^t  was  discovered  near  Velletri.  29, 
100.  2  fine  baths  with  lions'  heads, 

-T*'    one  in  black  granite,  the  other  in  green 

v'K     basalt,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

^  26.  2  fine  columns  of  white  marble, 
covered  with  foliage Jn  relief. 

First  Cabinet  (8)  .a&The  Perseus,  and 

J      the  2  bQxei!8^CrBugas  ancTBamoienus, 

^  by  Canova.  These  celebrated  figures 
were  brought  here  when  the  ancient  sta- 
tues were  carried  off  to  Paris;  the 
Perseus  was  placed  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  Apollo,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Uonsolatrice.  On  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Apollo  and  the  Lao- 
coon,  the  Perseus  and  the  boxers  were 
ordered  to  remain  here,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  Canova,  who 
felt  tliat  they  would  challenge  com- 
parison when  standing  by  the  side  of 
those  n^asterpieoes  of  ancient  art.    84. 


Mercury  Argoreus.    85.  Minerva  Ar- 
golica. 

Second  Portieo  (7'). — 87.  A  aaroopha- 
gus  with  a  fine  bas-relief  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  found  at  Orte.  89.  A  large 
sepulchnl  bas-relief  fepreseAting  pri- 
soners before  a  Boman  consul  or  ehie^ 
probably  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  43. 
Statue  of  Yenus  and  Cupid  :  the  p^- 
cipalfigureis  supposed,  firom  ihe  inscrip- 
tion breath,  to  represent  Sallnstia  Bar- 
bia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexander  Sevems, 
raised  to  her  by  two  of  her  liberti, 
Sallustia  and  Helpldus.  44.  A  square 
altar  with  low  relie&  of  the  Ju«]gment 
of  Paris,  scenes  from  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
the  birth  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  &c^ 
bearing  a  dedicatoiy  inscription  of 
Ti.  Claudius  Faventius.  45.  Aji  oblong 
altar  of  the  Lares  Augusti,  much 
defaced  i  still  3  figures  can  be  made 
out,  on  one  of  the  sides,  of  Augustus, 
of  Livia,  and  Octavia;  on  another, 
those  of  his  ancestors ;  on  the  tiiird, 
the  apotheosis  of  Augustus.  This 
relic,  probably  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  himself,  was  found  on  the 
Palatine.  "^^40^.  Jjkrge  sarcopliagus,  with 
bas-reliefe  representing  a  batUe  of  the 
Amazons,  with  the  contest  of  AdhiUes 
and  Pentesilea :  the  two  figures  on  the 
cover  belong  to  another  toim>  of  a  much 
later  perio£    5Q^  A  fine  column  of  the 


rare  breociaform  ifigyptian  porphyry. 
'  Second  Caft»««&  (7).— 85.  The  Bbl- 
YEDEBB  AsnsOTjSi  considered  by  Vis- 
conti  to  be  Mercury,  found  near  S. 
Martino  ai  Monti,  in  the  ruins  of  au 
edifice  erected  by  Adrian,  and  thence 
called  Adrianello,  in  .the  pontificate  of 
Paid  III.  The  loss  of  the  right 
arm  and  left  hand  seriously  inter- 
feres with  the  symmetry  of  the  figure, 
and  the  foot  on  which  it  rests  is 
so  badly  restored  that  it  modvuxs 
an  appearance  of  deformity.  The  pro- 
portions of  this  beautiful  statue  have 
received  unqualified  praise:  its  high 
finish  is  combined  with  elegance  of  fonn 
and  with  all  the  gracefulness  of  youtii. 
Domenichino  made  it  his  constant 
study,  and  declared  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  it  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful    Its  anatomy  is  pnmounce^ 
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hy  John  Bell,  a  most  competent  judge 
in  this  respect,  to  be  fiiuluess  in  erery 
point:  he  dwells  with  enthnsism  on 
its  just  proportions,  the  balance  and 
hring  posture  of  the  figure,  the  exqui- 
site formation  of  the  I^  and  ankles, 
and  its  entire  freedom  from  insipid 
flatness  of  feature  and  from  strained 
anatomy.  64.  Bas-relief,  from  the  front 
of  a  sarcophagus,  representing  combat  of 
the  Amasons ;  and  another,  66,  a  proces- 
sion of  Isis  proceeding  to  a  sacrifice. 
67.  Statues  of  Hercules  andYertumnus. 

Third  Portico  (6').— 61.  A  sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-reliefiB  of  the  Nereids 
beanng  the  arms  of  Achilles ;  another, 
68^  with  reliefs  of  the  seasons ;  69,  a 
third  with  a  battle  of  the  Amazons; 
73,  a  fourth  with  bacchanalian  figures. 
On  the  latter  a  female  as  a  re(£ning 
nymph,  probably  the  portrait  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  sarcophagus  be- 
longed. Two  fine  baths  of  E^rptian 
granite.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of 
Animals  are  two  mastiff  dogs  (64^  66). 

Third  Cabinet (6), —7 4>.  The  Laoooon, 
found  in  the  Yigna  de*  Fredis,  on  the 
Esquiline,  between  the  Sette  Sale  and 
S.  Maria  Maegiore,  in  1606,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  who  rewurded 
the  discorerer,  Felice  de'  Fredis,  by 
bestowine  on  him  half  the  receipts 
derived  nom  the  gabeUa  of  the  Porta 
San  GHoTanni.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  yalue  attached  to  its 
disooTery  by  the  fiu^  that  the  tolls 
thus  appropriated  were  entirely  the 
property  of  the  basiUca  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  that  Leo  X.  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  granting  to  the 
family  of  de*  Fredis  the  lucratiTc  office 
of  Apostolic  Secretary,  on  condition 
that  the  revenue  granted  by  his  en- 
thusiastic predecessor  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  Church.  Michel  Angelo, 
who  was  in  Bome  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covei^,  called  it  the  wonder  of  art ;  and 
a  cunons  letter,  written  by  Cesare  Tri- 
Tuhdo  to  lus  brother  Pomponio,  July  1, 
1506,  describing  tiie  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  event,  is  preserved  in  the 
Lettere  Pittoriche.  After  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  Laoooon  is  the  group 


described  by  Pliny  in  the  following 
interesting  passage:  — "The  &me  oi 
many  sculptors  is  less  difl^sed,  because 
the  number  employed  upon  great  works 
prevented  their  celebri^ ;  for  there  is 
no  one  artist  to  receive  the  honour  of 
the  work,  and  where  there  are  more 
than  one  they  cannot  all  obtain  an 
equal  fame.  Of  this  the  Laocoon  is  an 
example,  which  stands  in  the  palace  of 
the  emperor  Titus,  a  work  which  mav 
be  considered  superior  to  all  others  both 
in  painting  and  statuary.  The  whole 
group,  the  father,  the  boys,  and  the 
awful  folds  of  the  serpents,  were  formed 
out  of  a  sinele  block,  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  senate,  byAgesander, 
Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  natives  of 
Bhodes,  and  sculptors  of  the  highest 
dass." — (Lib.  xxivi.  c.  4.)  The  great 
difficulty  in  this  passage  is  the  statement 
that  the  group  was  cut  out  of  a  single 
block ;  Michel  Angelo  is  said  to  have 
denied  the  frtct  on  its  first  discovenr, 
and  subsequent  investigation  has  fully 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion. 
Three  separate  pieces  can  be  clearly 
made  out :  out  of  the  first  is  formed 
the  son  on  the  L,  out  of  the  second 
the  upper  part  of  Laocoon  himself 
as  fiir  as  down  to  the  knees,  and  the 
rest  of  the  group  out  of  the  third. 
Winckelmann  no  doubt  suggested  the 
true  mode  of  reconciling  ttiese  facts 
with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  by  advert- 
ing to  the  probability  that  tiie  joinings 
were  imperceptible  in  his  time ;  indeed 
it  is  said  to  hiave  required  the  practised 
eye  of  a  sculptor  to  discover  them  in 
the  time  of  Michel  Angelo.  The  rt. 
arm  of  the  father,  and  those  of  the 
2  sons,  are  restorations.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  Canova  the  rt.  arm  of  Lao- 
coon is  not  in  its  proper  position, 
as  a  projection  on  the  head  of  the 
figure  shows  that  the  hand,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  group,  rested  on 
the  head.  At  present  the  angles  formed 
by  it  are  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and 
detract  from  the  effect  of  its  intense 
action.  Another  knob  on  the  seroent 
shows  that  the  son  on  the  1.  haa  his 
hand  in  a  similar  position.  Yasari  tells 
us  that  Baccio  Bandinelli  made  an  arm 
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for  the  Laocoon  in  wax  in  1525,  which 
he  followed  in  hid  co^,  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Morence.  This 
restoration,  which  was  not  adopted, 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  present 
form,  for  the  group  is  represented  as  we 
now  see  it  in  Marliani's  engraving,  pub- 
lished in  1544.  iVa  Gioyanangelo  da 
Montorsoli  began  a  restoration  of  the 
arm  in  marble  by  order  of  Clement 
VII.  He  made  it  bend  back,  so  as  to 
come  over  the  head  of  the  figure  j  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, as  Winckelmann  mentions  an 
arm  of  this  kind,  which  is  that  now 
lying  near  the  statue  in  an  unfinished 
state.  The  common  story,  that  Michel 
Angelo  began  the  restoration  of  the 
figure,  and  gave  up  the  task  in  despair, 
*'  because  he  found  he  could  do  nothing 
worthy  of  so  admirable  a  piece,"  can- 
not, we  believe,  be  traced  nirther  than 
'Spence's  Anecdotes,'  and  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  attempt  of  Mont- 
orsoli above  mentioned.  The  present 
arm  is  of  terra-cotta,  and  is  said  by 
Winckelmann  to  be  the  work  of  Ber- 
nini. The  arms  of  the  children  were 
added  by  Agostino  Comacchini  of  Pis- 
toia,  who  merely  followed  Bandinelli's 
design  for  the  first  restoration.  The 
group  of  the  Laocoon  is  in  very  fine- 
grained Qreek  marble.  Scholars  have 
often  desired  to  connect  this  group  with 
the  fine  description  of  the  fSstte  of  Lao- 
coon in  the  2nd  ^neid ;  but  the  pas- 
88^  will  not  bear  the  application,  and 
am)rds  not  the  least  evidence  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  sculpture.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  hav- 
ing inspired  the  passage  in  '  Childe 
Harold,*  which  has  invested  the  statue 
with  additional  interest  for  the  English 
traveller: — 

'*  Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain— 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agonj 
With  an  immortal's  patienoe  Mending  .•—vain 
The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp. 
The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenom'd 

chain 
Rivets  the  living  links,— the  enormous  asp 

Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp/' 

The  bas-reliefii  in  thiB  cabinet  repx«- 


sent — ^75,  the  triumph  of  Baochiu  over 
the  Indians;  76,  a  bacchanalian  pro- 
cession. The  statues  in  the  niches  are 
Polhymnia,  and  a  nymph  with  a  shell, 
found  near  the  basiUcs  of  Oonstantine. 

IbttHh  Fartico  (S')  .—79.  Alto-relievo, 
representing  Hercules  ani^  Telepfans, 
Bacchus  and  a  Satyr;  80,  a  sarco- 
phagus, with  Cupids' carrying  arms; 
another,  with  tritons  and  nereids 
below ;  another  with  a  bas-relief  of 
2  winged  genii  opening  the  tomb 
for  its  owner  Clodius  ApoUinaris; 
81,  a  bas-relief  on  the  wall,  repre- 
senting an  Emperor  with  a  sacrificial 
procession,  probably  from  some  ancient 
triumphal  arch ;  84  and  87,  altars  found 
in  the  sepulchro  of  the  Yolusii  on  the 
Via  Appia — one  in  the  shape  of  a  house 
is  richly  sculptured — ^the  first  repre- 
sents a  sitting  senatorial  personaee; 
86,  statue  of  Hygeia;  88,  a  baa-rdief 
representing  Rome  aooompanying  a  vic- 
torious emperor ;  2  lai^^aths  of  red 
and  grey  granite,  rfDd  2  fine  masfles  of 
ctUxhagtro  a*  peocorelle^  brought  from 
the  Villa  Adriana,  the  most  beautiiul 
known  specimens  of  this  very  rare 
marble. 

Fourth  Cabinet  (5). — ^92.The  ApoUiO 
Bblyxdebe,  found  in  the  end  of  the 
16th  century  at  Porto  d*Ancio,  the 
ancient  Antium.  It  was  purdiased 
by  Julius  II.,  when  Gardmal  deUa 
Bovere,  and  was  one  of  the  first  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculpture  placed  in 
the  Belvedere  Palace,  so  that  we  may 
regard  it  as  the  point  from  which 
the  Vatican  museum  commenced.  It  ia 
supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  ba^ 
of  one  of  the  imperial  villas  at  An- 
tium, which  was  a  fiftvourite  retreat  of 
many  of  the  early  emperors,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  Some 
doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
character  in  which  Apollo  is  repre- 
sented. Visconti  considered  it  the 
statue  described  by  Pausaniaa,  and 
dedicated  to  the  god  in  his  medical 
capacity  after  the  great  plague  of 
Atnens.  Winckelmann  was  of  opinion 
that  he  has  just  slain  the  serpent 
Python.  The  L  hand  and  rt.  £»«- 
arm  have  been  restored  by  Monto^ 
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8oU.  Both  ankles  and  the  rt.  leg  were 
broken  when  it  was  discoTered;  the 
original  fimgments  were  fortunate)^  not 
lost,  but  they  have  been  jomed  in  so 
car^B  a  manner  as  to  impair  the 
adion  of  the  figure  in  the  eye  of  a 
sculptor  or  anatomist.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  statue  is  of 
Limior  Carrate  marble;  the  opinion 
ofYLsconti  that  the  marble  is  Greek, 
though  neither  from  Pentelicus  nor 
Paros,  has  found  few  supporters. 
Cauova  not  only  rejected  this  idea,  but 
i-ousidered  that  the  statue  is  a  copy 
from  a  work  in  bronze ;  and  that  the 
pecuHaritiea  of  style  in  which  a  bronze 
.«tatue  differs  from  one  in  marble  are 
distinctly  traceable,  more  particularly 
iu  the  drapery.  The  first  sculptors  of 
our  time  coincide  in  the  opinion  of 
Canova ;  some  have  even  fixed  the  age 
of  the  statue,  and  referred  it  to  the 
time  of  Kero.  The  Italian  writers 
describe  it  as  the  work  of  Agaaias  of 
Ephesus,  the  sculptor  whose  name 
occun  on  the  Fighting  Gladiator  in 
tlie  LouYTe,  which  was  also  found  at 
Antium;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
•support  the  conjecture.  Lord  Byron 
lud  thrown  the  influence  of  his  genius 
over  this  statue  in  one  of  his  finest 
descriptions : — 

"  Or  Tiew  the  Lonl  of  the  nnerring  bow, ' 
The  God  of  Ufe,  and  poesy,  and  light— 
The  San  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
AH  radiant  fhim  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  bath  jost  been  shot— the  arrow 

bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  noetrll  beantifnl  disdain,  and  might. 
And  majesty  flash  their  fall  lightnings  by, 

Iieveloi^  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

Bat  in  his  delicate  form— a  dream  of  Love. 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Tiung  d  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
^Vnd  madden'd  in  that  vision— are  express'd 
All  that  ideal  beau^  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood, 

**  ^Vha^  each  conceptton  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood 

Surlike,  aroand,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god  1" 

The  bas-reliefs  in  this  cabinet  repre- 
sent a  hunt,  and  female  figures  with 
a  bull  about  to  be  sacrificed.  The  sta- 
tues in  the  niches  are  a  Minerva  and  a- 
Venus  Yictrix. 
The  Octagonal  ootirt  of  the  Belvedere 


was  erected  by  Simonetti,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  aement  XIY.  The  8  large 
marble  masks  were  brought  from  the 
Pantheon ;  on  the  walls  Sbove  are  bas- 
reliofs  from  Boman  sarcophagi,  and 
below,  ancient  statues,  which  stand  on 
altars  and  cippi. 

Hall  of  the  Ammals^  divided  by  a 
vestibule  into  2  parts,  and  paved  with 
mosaics  chiefly  found  at  Palestrina.  The 
sculptures  of  animalB  in  this  hall  con- 
stitute the  finest  collection  of  the  kind 
ever  formed,  and  fully  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  Phny  respecting  the  excellence 
of  the  Ctreek  sculptors  in  their  represen- 
tations of  animals.  It  has  been  with 
truth  called  a  menagerie  in  marble.  The 
animals,  of  course,  will  be  recognised  at 
once,  without  the  necessity  of  a  parti- 
cular description.  The  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  objects.  Left  branch. 
— A  group  of  an  anomalous  animal  and 
a  Nereid.  215.  Hercules  leading  away 
Cerberus.  206.  A  camel's  head;  a 
crocodile;  a  sphinx,  in  flowered  ala- 
baster. 194.  A  sow  and  pigs,  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  the  history  of  Alba 
Jjonga ;  the  head  of  an  ass  crowned 
with  ivy.  213.  A  group  of  Hercides 
slaying  Cteryon,  and  carrying  off  his 
oxen.  195.  A  lion  tearing  a  horse. 
Sight  branch, — 116.  The  beautiful  grey- 
hounds playing.  124.  The  celebrated 
group  of  Mithras  stabbing  the  bull,  with 
the  dbg,  the  serpent,  and  the  eagle,  the 
mystical  types  of  the  Mithratic  wor- 
ship. 132.  A  stag  in  flowered  alabaster ; 
a  hon  in  yellow  breccia,  with  the  teeth 
and  tongue  of  differently-coloured  mar- 
ble. 156.  A  large  lion  in  grey  marble. 
170.  A  lion  with  a  ball  under  his  paw. 
The  rape  of  Europa.  134.  Hercules 
and  the  Nemsan  lion.  187.  Ghroup  of 
Diomede  and  his  horses  slain  by  Her- 
cules. 139.  Equestrian  statue  oi  Corn- 
modus  throwing  a  javelin.  153.  A  beau- 
tiful small  group  of  goats  with  a  sleep- 
ing shephera,  called  Endymion.  154. 
Panther  in  Oriental  alabaster,  the  spots 
formed  by  inlaid  black  and  yellow 
marble.  247.  A  large  basin  of  Breccia 
di  Serravezza,  supported  by  3  double 
Hermes.  119.  A  pointer  pointing,  in 
the  same  materiaL 
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QaUery  of  JStaiues,  —  On  the  rt. 
hand  (248)  an  armed  statue  of  Clo- 
dius  AlbinuB ;  the  head  of  an  inferior 
style  to  the  armour,  which  is  beautifully 
sculptured,  standing  on  a  travertine^ 
pedestal,  brought  from  the  JBustum 
near  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and 
bearing  the  inscription,  c.  C£SAB.  geb- 

KAKIOI   0£SABIS  V.  HIC  CREKATYS  EST 

(probably  Caligula).  ^50.  Thehalf-figure 
of  the  supposed  Oil^SEt  of  Praxiteles, 
called  the  Genius  6p  the  Vatican, 
in  Parian  iharble,  found  on  the  Via 
Labicana,  outside  of  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore;  it  was  evidently  winged,  the 
holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  wiogs 
being  visible  on  the  shoulders.  255.  A 
sitting  statue  of  Paris  holding  the 
apple;  it  is  placed  upon  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Hercules  by  the  artisans 
of  the  imperial  mint,  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  whose  names  are  engraved 
on  one  of  the  sides.  256.  Hercules. 
259.  Minerva  Pacifera  with  the  olive* 
branch.  262.  CaUgul^;  the  bas-relief 
below  represents  a  gokl-beater,  with 
his  name  and  calling,  Aurifex  Bac 
tiariut,  261.  A  muse,  or  Penelope. 
264.  A  copy  of  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos 
of  Praxiteles,  found  in  the  Villa  Spada ; 
there  is  a  celebrated  repetition  of  it  in 
bronze  in  the  Villa  Albani.  266.  The 
Amazon,  one  of  the  good  statues  in 
this  collection,  but  interior  to  that  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol ;  frdm  the 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  it  appears 
to  have  once  stood  in  a  portico  or 
schola  of  the  Physicians,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  270.  A  sitting  female 
figure  as  Urania,  found  in  the  vUla  of 
CSissiuB  at  Tivoli;  the  head  does  not 
belong  to  the  statue.  271.  A  sitting 
figure  of  the  comic  poet  Posidippus, 
found  near  the  oh.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Panis  Pema,  on  the  Viminal.  Ijeft 
Side, — 390.  A  corresponding  statue 
of  Menander,  foimd  at  the  same  place. 
These  2  statues,  which  formerly  stood  in 
the  ch.  of  St.  Lorenzo  Panis  Pema,  were 
converted  into  saints,  as  is  evident  from 
marks  of  the  points  of  the  metal  halos 
of  glory  on  the  heads,  and  the  bronze 
sandals  on  the  feet,  to  protect  them 
from  the  kisses  of  the  devotees. 


Statue  of  the  abandoned  Dido.  394. 
Neptune.  396.  A  wounded  Adorns, 
called  also  the  Barberini  Narcisaus. 
J&7,  A  reclining  statue  of  Bacchus. 
^W6^  The  second  repetition  of  the 
^Slebrated  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  disco- 
vered at  Fallerone,  in  the  March  of 
Ancona.  414.  The  celebrated  recum- 
bent statue  o£  the  Abiadnr  formerly 
called  Cleopatra,  becftttSe  tte  bracelet 
has  some  resemblance  to  a  serpent. 
The  drapiy  is  managed  with  consum- 
mate skUl,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interestiog  draped  statues  in 
the  Museum.  It  is  celebrated  by  Cas- 
tiglione,  under  the  name  of  Cle<^tra, 
in  a  beautiful  Latin  poem  written  in 
honour  of  its  discovery,  a  copy  of 
which,  engraved  on  marble,  is  placed 
alongside.  412,  413.  The  Barberini 
candelabras,  on  each  side  of  the 
Ariadne,  were  found  in  Hadrian'^ 
Villa  at  Tivoli.  The  baa-reliefs  on  the 
bases  represent  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mercury ; 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Minerva.  416.  Abs»- 
relief  in  3  compartments,  the  central  one 
of  Ariadne  abandoned,  resembling  the 
statue  (414).  420.  Statue  of  Lucius 
VeruB,  on  a   pedestal,    inscribed    ti. 

0£SAB  DBYSI  .  OfSABIS  .  7  HIC  .  8ITTS. 

EST.  There  are  other  pedestals  here,  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  Titus  GesaT, 
the  son  of  Livilla,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus,  of  another  child  of  Oer- 
manicus,  and  of  a  son  of  Vespasian 
(see  p.  66),  from  the  huhan  near  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  in  the  Piazza 
di  San  Carlo  in  Corso.  462.  £eg- 
shaped  cinerary  urn  of  Oriental  £- 
baster  found  on  the  same  site  with  the 
cippus  of  Livilla :  it  is  supposed  to  hare 
contained  the  ashes  of  some  member  of 
the  Imperial  family  not  deposited  in 
the  mausoleum,  as  was  the  case  of 
those  who  met  with  violent  deaths,  like 
the  two  Agrippinas,  LivUla  (Julia),  the 
youngest  child  of  Germanicua,  &c^ 
whose  inscription,  instead  of  stating 
she  was  burned  here,  has  upon  it  "hie 
sita  est."  In  the  centre  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Statues  is  a  large  bath,  in 
oriental  alabaatar,  discovered  near  the 
ch.  of  the  Santi  Apostoli,  at  Rome.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  apartment,  lead- 
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ing  to  the  Hall  of  the  Masks,  in  the 
recess  of  the  window  overlooking  the 
GiardiDo  Belvedere,  is  the,  423,  Puteal, 
known  as  the  Pozzo  Giustiniani,  from 
haring  formed  a  part  of  the  marbles  in 
the  palace  of  that  family ;  on  it  are 
sculptured  three  bacchanalian  groups, 
in  each  of  which  Bacchus  and  Silenus 
are  represented  as  the  principal  person- 
ages ;  it  is  of  a  good  period  of  art,  and, 
as  its  name  indicate,  served  as  the 
mouth  of  a  well  or  cistern. 


ffall  of  the  Butts^  the  conHiwation 
oftAatofihe  Statues.  273.  Alexander 
Blercrus.  274.  Julius  Cosar.  276.  Au- 
gustus. 280.  Marcus  Agrippa.  288. 
Marcos  Aurelius.  293.  Menehtus.  Co- 
lossal mask  in  rouo  awticOy  on  a  pedes- 
tal of  nero  antioo  marble,  valuable  for 
the  rare  material.  299.  A  colossal  head 
of  Jupiter  Serapis,  in  basalt.  802.  Julia 
Mammoea.  804.  Caracalla.  306.  Au- 
gustus, at  an  advanced  age,  remarkable 
for  the  circlet  round  the  head.  The 
cameo  worn  on  the  forehead  is  supposed 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Julius  Cssar.  307. 
Septimius  Severus.  308.  Nero,  as 
ApoUo.  311.  Otho.  350.  Livia  Dni- 
silla,  4th  wife  of  Augustus.  353. 
Julia,  daughter  of  Titus.  367.  Anti- 
nous.  361.  Hadrian.  359.  3abina  his 
wife.  383.  Bust  in  porph]^  ol^^e 
Emperor  Philip  the  Younger,  f""* 
Colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  seated,  h( 
ing  the  thunderbolt ;  on  the  pedestid 
a  bas-rehef  of  Silenus  and  a  Faun. 
382, 384.  Two  unique  iwpresentations 
in  marble  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
interesting  as  showing  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  in  human  anatomy.  389. 
Three  dancing  nymphs  round  a  colun%p 
which  supports  a  cuirass,  sculptured  in 
the  beautinil  sugar-candy  like  alabaster 
of  Orte.  393.  An  expressive  group  of 
half-6gures  of  an  aged  man  and  his 
daughter,  called  without  any  authority 
Cato  and  Portia.  Of  the  numerous 
other  busts  in  these  chambers,  there  are 
scarcely  any  which  can  be  identified 
with  any  certainty. 

^  Cabinet  of  ike  Maelcs  (9),  remark- 


able  chiefly  for  the  scenic  masks  in 
mosaic  forming  the  floor,  which,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  border  that  surrounds 
them,  were  found  in  the  Villa  Adriana ; 
ther  have  been  much  restored.  433. 
A  feun  in  rosso  antico,  from  the  same 
place.  431.  Diana  Lucifera.  432,  444. 
2  good  bas-reliefs  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercules.  428.  The  apotheosis  of  Ha- 
drian. 436.  A  square  tassa  in  rosso 
antico.  439.  A  Sella  balnearia  of  the 
same  material,  formerly  in  the  Lateran 
palace.  In  the  niches,  besides  the  satyr 
ah^eady  mentioned,  are  statues  of— 443. 
Adonis;  438. Minerva;  442.  Qanymedo; 
and  429.  Yenus  coming  out  of  the  bath. 
Be-entering  the  Hall  of  the  Animals, 
from  its  centre  opens 

The  Hall  of  the  Musee  (10),  adorned 
with  16  Corinthian  columns  in  grey 
granite  found  in  the  Villa  Adriana. 
Nearly  all  the  statues  and  busts  were 
found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli. 
The  mosaic  pavement  contains  some  in- 
teresting firagments.  That  of  a  panther 
was  found  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  the 
head  of  Medusa  near  the  arch  of  GalU- 
enus,  and  the  theatrical  groups  at  Porca- 
reccia,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Loriimi. 
Some  of  the  Hermes  of  the  philosophers 
and  great  men  of  antiquity  have  their 
names  inscribed  in  Chreek  characters; 
they  are  highly  interesting  as  por- 
traits. The  Muses  are  also  character- 
istic figures.  498.  Epicm*us.  499.  Mel- 
pomene. 500.  Zeno.  502.  Thalia.  503. 
.£schines.  504.  Urania!  505.  Demos- 
thenes. 506r.  CHo.  507.  Antisthenes. 
508.  Polymnia.  509.  Metrodorus.  510. 
Alcibiadft,  found  on  the  CseUan.  511. 
Erato.  512.  Epimenidee.  514.  Calliope. 
515.  Socrates.  516.  Apollo  Musagatus. 
517.  Themistodes.  518.  Terpsichore. 
519.  Zeno,  520.  Euterpe.  521.  Euri- 
pides. 523.~Aflpi^ia,  with  the  name  : 
this  tinique  bust  was  found  on  the 
site  of  Castrum  Novum,  near  Civita 
Vecchia.  524.  Sappho.  525.  Pericles, 
very  fine  and  full  of  expression.  529. 
Bias.  530.  Lycurgus.  531.  Peri- 
ander.  489,  497,  526,  and  527.  Four 
headless  Hermes,  bearing  the  names  of 
Thales,  Cleobulus,  Solon,  and  Psittacus. 
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Hotonda  or  Circular  SaU,  built  bv 
Pius  VI.  from  the  designs  of  Michel- 
Angelo  Simonetti.  In  the  centre  is  8 
grand  basin  in  porphyry,  41  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, found  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  floor  beneath  is  formed 
by  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  found  at 
Otricoli  in  1780,  representing  the  head 
of  Medusa  in  the  centre,  with  the  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithse; 
-vrreaths  of  flowers  and  finiit  and  groups 
of  sirens  and  marine  divimties  in 
concentric  bands  around.  The  marine 
monsters  in  black  mosaic,  one  fine  group 
representing  Neptune  on  his  car  dtawn 
by  hippocampi,  were  found  near  the 
iSiermffi  of  Caracalla.  On  each  side  of 
the  entrance  are  2  colossal  hermes, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa,  representing 
Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Bound  the  hall 
are  statues  and  colossal  busts  in  the 
following  order,  beginning  on  the  rt. 
hand: — 539.  Jupiter,  found  at  Otri- 
coli, very  fine.  540.  The  Braschi  An- 
tinous,  a  colossal  statue,  found  at 
Santa-  Maria  deUa  Yilla,  near  Pales- 
tra, on  the  site  of  one  of  Hadrian's 
villas.  The  drapery  is  a  modem 
adaptation,  and,  from  beins  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  marble  fim  of  spots, 
produces  a  disagreeable  efibct.  This 
statue  belonged  to  Duke  Braschi,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  for  12,000  scudi 
by  Q-regory  XVI.  The  bronze  statue 
of  Sercules^  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
ancient  bronze  statues  that  exists,  and 
which  retains  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  gilding,  was  discovered  in  the 
autumn  of  1864  in  making  excava- 
tions for  the  foundation'  of  the  Pal. 
Righetti,  on  the  site  of  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey  (p.  48).  It  was  found  enclosed 
in  a  chamber  formed  of  marble  slabs, 
having  evidently  been  thus  hidden  for 
its  preservation.  Considerable  difier- 
ence  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as 
to  the  period  from  which  it  dates,  and 
its  merit  as  a  work  of  art ;  to  us  it 
appears,  since  it  has  been  placed  on 
its  legs,  of  a  time  long  posterior  to 
that  of  Pomney,  and  to  date  probably 
{h>m  the  Gladiatorial  school  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  being  heavy  and 
^oaree  in   its  proportions;    the   left 


foot,  added  in  plaster  by  Teneraai,  is 
not  calculated  to  add  to  its  artistic 
excellence  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  which 
was  wanting,  has  also  been  restored. 
Prom  coins  of  the  Emperor  Maxi* 
mianus  foimd  with  it,  it  was  probably 
hidden  during  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror; it  was  removed  to  where  it 
now  stands,  having  been  purchased 
by  Pius  IX.  from  Big.  Bighetto  for  a 
sum  exceeding  10,000Z.  sterling.  641. 
Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pins, 
from  Hadrian's  viDa.  542.  A  veiled 
figure,  called  Augustus,  with  a  oomu- 
copeia.  543.  Head  of  Hadrian,  found 
in  his  mausoleum,  a  work  of  yery  fine 
sculpture,  perfectly  entire,  interesting 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  as  a  grand  intel- 
lectual head;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Emperor  that  stood  in  the  vestibule  of 
his  tomb  (see  p.  70).  544.  Statue  of 
a  draped  female,  restored  as  Geres. 
546.  Colossal  bust  of  Antinoua,  irom 
Hadnan's  villa.  546.  Heroic  statue 
of  Antoninus  PiuB,  with  a  curious  bas- 
relief  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Gaznes 
in  the  Circus.  547.  The  Ocean,  bv 
others  called  the  Sea  Divinity  GHancus, 
a  colossal  hermes.  548.  Statue  of  Nerva. 
549.  Colossal  head  of  Serapis.  550. 
The  colossal  statue,  called  the  BartMs 
nni  Jimo,  of  excellent  sculptora.  566. 
Bust  of  the  Emperor  Pertinax.  551. 
Busts.  Claudius,  crowned  with  oak- 
leaves,  and  554^  Julia  Pia,  wife  of  Sept. 
Severus.  553.  Plotina.  552.  Juno 
Sospita,orIjanuviana,with  the  goatskin, 
shield,  and  sandals.  Opening  out  of 
the  Botonda  is  the 

Hall  qf  the  Qreek  Crou,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Simonetti,  a  noble  haH, 
with  one  of  the  finest  modem  doorways 
ornamented  by  2  colossal  Egyptiati  sta- 
tues in  red  granite^  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa ;  they  serve  as  Caryatides  to  sup- 
port the  massive  entablature.  The  pave- 
ment is  composed  of  ancient  moaaics, 
with  arabesques  and  a  head  of  Minerra 
in  the  centre,  found  among  tiie  rains  of 
Cicero's  villa  at  laBufineUa,  below  Tua- 
culum.  The  principal  objects  in  this  hall 
are  the  2  immense  sarcophagi  of  red 
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Egyptian  poiphyry,  the  largest  known, 
and  probably  the  largest  eyer  made 
oat  of  that  material.  One  of  these 
(566)  is  the  Saboofhagus  of  Ck)ir- 
6T15TIA,  the  daughter  of  Constantino, 
found  in  the  tomb  erected  to  her  by 
the  emperor  near  the  chnroh  of  S. 
ignese  fuori  le  Mura.  It  is  oma^ 
mented  with  bas-reliefis  representing 
a  vintage,  a  Christian  as  well  as  a 
bacchanalian  emblem.  Constuitia  died 
A-D^  354,  and,  although  the  style  of 
sculpture  indicates  that  decline  of  art 
which  ia  evident  in  all  the  works 
executed  in  the  time  of  Constantino, 
some  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  older  than  the  4th  century. 
Paul  IL,  shortly  before  his  death,  h(bd 
begun  to  remove  it  from  the  tomb  to 
serve  as  his  own  monument  in  the 
lateran.  Sixtus  lY.,  his  suooessor, 
R»tored  it  to  its  original  position,  but  it 
was  ultimately  brought  to  the  Vatican 
hj  Pius  YI.  as  a  companion  to  the 

SlBGOPHAaTTB  OF   THE   EmFBSSS   Hs- 

lEXA,  589.  This  interesting  sarco- 
phagus exhibits  a  better  style  of  art 
than  that  of  St.  Constantia ;  it  is 
covered  with  high-relieft  representing 
a  bottle,  with  the  capture  of  prisoners 
and  poitraita  of  Constantine  and  his 
mother ;  the  cover  is  ornamented  with 
ilgores  of  Victory  and  festoons  of 
flowers  and  fruit.  It  was  found  in  the 
tomb  of  St.  Helena,  our  country- 
woman, now  called  the  Torre  Pig- 
nattara,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
and  was  removed  by  Anastatius  lY. 
to  the  Lateran,  from  where  it  was 
brought  to  this  museum  by  Pius 
TL  The  sarcophagi  of  Sta.  Con- 
stantia and  Sta.  Helena  were  so  mnch 
mutilated  when  removed  to  the  Vatican 
as  to  require  extensive  restorations, 
especially  the  latter,  owing  to  the  high- 
nliefs  with  which  it  is  covered ;  its  re- 
storation required  the  labour  of  25 
artiita  during  as  many  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  hardness  of  the 
material,  and  the  excessive  difficulty  of 
vorkiog  it,  and  cost  upwards  of  90,000 
Kudi  —  very  nearlv  20,000^.  sterling. 
The  most  remarkable  statues  in  th^ 
hall  are--671.  Euterpe  with  the  flute. 


572.  BnstofDidiusJulianius;  and  585. 
Mardana,  the  sister  of  Trajan ;  597.  A 
veiled  Augustus  as  Pontifex  Maximus. 
The  2  Sphinxes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  (581,  582)  in  grey  fgeejiite  were 
found  near  the  Vatican.  Behind  the 
sarcophagus  of  St.  Helena  is  a  curious 
cippus,  S>und  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa 
near  Tivoli,  bearing  the  name  of 
Sjrphax  king  of  Numidia,  who  was 
brought  to  Bome  by  Scipio  Africanus  to 
grace  his  triumph.  There  is  much  doubt 
as  to  its  anthenticity ;  indeed  by  some 
it  has  been  pronoimced  to  be  an  absolute 
forgeiy.  Livy  refers  to  the  statement  of 
Polybius  that  Syphax  was  led  in  tri- 
umphf  and  contends  that  he  died  pre- 
vious to  that  event  at  Tibur ;  at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  Polybius  is  an  au- 
thority by  no  means  to  be  slighted.  As 
it  is  clear  from  this  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  Syphax 
were  doubtful  in  the  time  of  Livy, 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  with  this  inscription.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark  that  his 
death  is  placed  b^  that  historian  at 
Tibmr,  where  tms  monument  was 
discovered  in  the  16th  century.  The 
principal  facts  it  relates  are  the 
death  of  Syphax  in  captivity  at  Tibur 
in  his  46th  year,  and  the  erection 
of  this  monument  by  P.  C.  Scipio. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  in- 
scription : — STPHAX  NYMIDIAS  BEX — ^A 
SOrPIONB  AFEC.  JTTB.  BBL.  CAUSA. — 
BOM.  IS  TBIVHPH.  BXTM.  OBNtT.  OAPTIVS 

PEBDUcnra. — ts  tibubttno  tebbi  bb- 

MGATir — aUAJMLQUB  8BBVIT  Y  IN  ANI 
BBTOL— STTFBEICAX  D  CLAUSIT — ^ETATIS 
AKK.  XLVn.  M.V.I.D.XI.  OAPTIVITS  V. 
OBBUT  —  P.  0.  BCIPIO  OONDITO  BEPUL. 

On  the  wall  above  this  ia  a  finely-en- 
graved inscription  reoordioe  the  re- 
storation by  the  Empress  Helenaof  her 
Therms,  near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  (600)  a 
recumbent  statue  of  a  river  god,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Tigris ;  the  re- 
storations of  the  head,  right  arm,  and 
left  hand  are  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo :  and  on  the  landing-place,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Museo  CFrecoriano, 
bas-reUefs  (604)  of  Cybele  enthroned, 
li  9 
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and  of  (605)  ft  Dacian  prisoner ;  and 
2  columns  of  the  rare  black  Egyptian 
porphyry. 

The  Rail  of  the  Biga^  a  circular 
room,  so  called  from  the  ancient  chariot 
on  2  wheels  in  white  marble  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  it.  It  has  two 
horses  yoked  to  it,  and  seldom  fails  to 
receiye  the  admiration  of  travellers  ; 
but  unfortunately,  it  derives  nearly  all 
its  beauty  from  the  art  of  the  restorer. 
The  seat  of  the  car,  and  the  body  of 
one  of  the  horses,  are  the  only  parts 
which  are  ancient,  and  even  these  were 
found  in  diflferent  places  ;  the  wheels, 
the  second  horse,  and  all  the  remain- 
ing portions,  are  modem  additions.  In 
the  niches  and  round  the  room  are  sta- 
tues of— 608.  The  bearded  Bacchus, 
or  Sardanapalus,  with  the  name  in 
Greek  characters  engraved  on  the 
toga.  611.  Alcibiades,  with  his  foot 
resting  on  a  helmet.  612.  Colossal 
statue  of  a  veiled  personage  in  the 
act  of  sacrificing.  614.  Apollo,  with  his 
lyre.  609,  613,  617.  Sarcophagi,  with 
reliefi)  of  horse  and  chariot  races  in  the 
circus,  the  riders  and  drivers  being 
genii  615.  A  Discobolus,  in  the  act 
of  hurling  the  discus ;  supposed  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  bronze  original  by  Naukv- 
des,  iound  by  our  countiyman  Gavm 
Hamilton  near  the  tomb  of  Gallienus 
on  the  Yia  Appia:  the  head  unfor- 
tunately was  wanting,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  another,  however  antique. 
616.  Statue  of  a  warrior,  called  Phocion. 

618.  A  repetition  of  thb  Discobolus 
07  Myboic,  whose  name  is  engraved  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  close  to  which  he 
stands;  found  at  the  Villa  Adriana. 
The  arm,  right  leg,  and  head  are 
restored ;  it  is  consequently  less  perfect 
than   that  in  the  Palazzo    Massimi. 

619.  An  auriga,  or  charioteer  of  the 
Circus,  curious  for  its  costume.  620. 
A  philosopher  holding  a  scroll — ^the 
head  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Seztus 
of  Cheronea,  the  uncle  of  Plutarch. 
In  front  is  a  sarcophagus  with  the  race 
of  Pelops  and  (Enomaus  in  relief. 

GalUrif  of  the  Candelabrae,  a  fine 


hall  nearly  800  ft.  long,  erected  by 
Simonetti,  in  the  reign  of  Pius  VI.,  on 
what  was  once  an  open  galleiy.  It 
derives  its  name  from  sevml  andent 
candelabras  placed  in  it ;  it  is  divided 
into  6  compartments  separated  from 
each  other  by  colunms  of  alabaster 
from  la  ToUa,  near  Civita  Veochia,  and 
other  precious  marbles.  Besides  several 
interesting  specimens  of  anciant  sculp- 
ture, it  contains  a  series  of  modern 
urns,  sculptured  in  different  species  of 
porphyry  and  granite,  to  illustrate  the 
materials  derived  from  the  harder  rodcs 
used  by  the  ancients.  The  foUowing 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  this 
gallery:— JTaZZ  I.  —  Nos.  2  and  66, 
tiwiks  of  trees  with  birds'-nests  ;  seve- 
ral torsos,  amongst  others — 7,  a  very 
fine  one  of  a  Bacchus,  in  Parian  marble. 
52.  A  recumbent  figure  of  a  fkon,  in 
fine  green  basalt.  Sail  II.— 74.  A 
satyr,  with  a  Faun  extracting  a  thorn 
from  his  foot.  81.  An  Ephesian  Diams 
from  the  Villa  Adriana.  82.  Sepulchral 
urn;  the  bas-reliefe  rroresentuig  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  andCaasandrat  by 
Egisthus  and  Cly tenmestra.  84w  Hand- 
some cinerary  urn  of  Titus  G(«mxnius 
Stella,  a  centurion.  90.  A  taaaa  sup- 
ported by  8  kneeling  figures,  bearing 
wine-skins  on  their  shoulders.  112 
Sarcophagus  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
story-  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodimia. 
Sail  III.— All  the  objects  in  this  divi- 
sion were  discovered  in  1827,  at  Tor 
Marancio,  on  the  Via  Ardentina,  3  m. 
from  the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  dur- 
ing excavations  made  by  the  Duchees 
of  Chablais  on  the  site  of  an  extensive 
Roman  villa  which  belonged  to  a  cer- 
tain Numasia  Procula,  of  the  time  of 
Commodus.  They  were  presented  by 
the  discoverer  to  the  Vatican,  with  the 
frescoes  of  Myrrha,  Pasiphie,  &o.,  now 
in  the  hall  of  ancient  pamtings  in  the 
Library.  131.  A  mosaic  forming  a  part 
of  the  floor  of  one  of  the  apartmoits, 
probably  the  dining-room,  representing 
groups  of  fish,  prawns,  sepia,  dates, 
grapes,  asparagus,  Ac.  140.  Bust  of 
Socrates.  141.  Statue  of  a  Baochus 
with  a  panther.  158.  Another  Bacchus 
holding  a  vase,  in  Parian  marble.    8 
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small  ancient  fipOBooes  let  into  the  wall. 
143.  Head  of  an  idiot.  SaU  lY .  —173. 
Saicophagus,  with  reliefs  of  Bacchus 
andAnadne.  An  old  fisherman,  called 
Seneca,  by  Winklemann.  198.  A  fine 
rase,  standing  on  a  puteal,  on  which  is 
a  baa-ralief  representing  Charon  landing 
souls  from  his  bark.  179.  A  laige 
marble  yase,  also  upon  an  altar,  sculp- 
tured with  yines  and  Bacchanalian 
subjects.  204.  A  fine  Sarcophagus, 
with  reliefs  of  Diana  and  Apollo  de- 
strojing  the  children  of  Niobe.  208. 
Statne  called  the  young  MarceUus,found 
at  OtriooU.  203.  An  Amorino.  Hcdl 
v.— 222.  Statue  of  a  female  running, 
the  drapery  in  tlie  Etruscan  style. 
231.  Comic  figure  wearing  a  mask. 
Sereral  cippi  with  inscriptions.  Sail 
n.— 250.  Vase  in  white  marble  with 
Neptmie  and  sea-horses.  255.  Large 
oral  urn,  with  yine-leaTee  and  grapes 
in  relief,  and  handsome  handles.  259. 
A  Faun.  A  milestone  of  the  time  of 
Maxentius,  marked  Y .,  and  supporting 
a  handsome  marble  urn  (266)  with 
Cupids  engaged  in  the  vintage  in  relief. 
264.  Statue  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Niobe. 
269.  Sarcophagus  representing  the  rape 
of  the  daugnters  of  I^ucippus  by  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

Thb  Etrtjscait  Mubsvm,  or  Mu- 
tto  Gretforiano,  not  open  to  the  public, 
but  to  be  seen  erery  day  except  Mon- 
days, from  10  till  2,  on  application  to 
the  Cuttode,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Muaeo  Chiaramonti ;  one  of  the  most 
interesting  departments  of  the  mu- 
seum, created  entirely  by  the  late  Pope, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  honoured 
hj  the  student  of  Etruscan  antiquities, 
for  the  zeal  and  liberaUty  with  which 
he  added  these  valuable  objects  of  art 
to  the  treasures  accumulated  in  the 
Vatican  by  his  predecessors.  Many  of 
them  would  have  been  dispersed,  per- 
haps  irrecoverably  lost,  if  Qrogoiy  AVI. 
had  not  secured  them  for  the  museum. 
They  have  been  arranged  in  a  series 
of  13  rooms.  The  first  Contain  a  col- 
lection of  terra-cotta  monuments,  sar- 
copliagi  with  recumbent  figures,  and 
other  remains,  which  it  womd  require 


a  volume  to  describe  in  detail.  Our 
limits,  therefore,  will  only  allow  us  to 
point  out  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  each  chamber,  referring  the  visitor 
to  Dennis's  <  Cities  and  Gsmeteries  of 
Etruria,'  where  most  of  the  objects  in 
the  collection  are  accurately  noticed. 
First  Chamber,  or  Vestilmle  (4).— In 
the  walls  of  this  apartment  are  placed 
numerous  portrait  heads,  found  in 
difierent  Etruscan  sites.  The  3  recum- 
bent and  full-length  figures  in  terra- 
cotta formed  the  lids  of  sarcophagi 
found  near  Toscanella.  The  2  horses' 
heads  in  nenfro  (volcanic  tufa)  were 
found  over  the  entrance  to  a  tomb 
at  VulcL  Second  Chamber,  —  This 
narrow  corridor  contains  two  large 
tombs,  one  in  travertine,  remarkable 
for  its  recumbent  bearded  figure  and 
its  bas-reliefs  in  low  archaic  charac- 
ter, representing  a  man  in  a  chariot, 
a  procession  of  musicians,  &c.,  the 
figures  of  which  have  be^  painted 
red,  the  colour  still  perfect :  the  other 
large  urn,  without  a  lid,  has  also  in- 
teresting reliefs :  an  extensive  series  of 
cmeraryurns  in  terracotta,  and  alabaster 
urQs  chiefly  from  Yolterra  and  Chiusi, 
with  recumbent  figures  on  their  lids,  and 
decorated  in  front  with  the  popular  my- 
thological sculptures  whicn  we  have 
mentioned  as  characteristic  of  these 
urns  in  our  descriptions  of  Chiusi  and 
Volterra.  I%ird  Chamber,  The  most 
remarkable  objects  in  this  room  are 
the  series  of  small  hut  unw,  upon 
the  brackets  in  the  comers,  still  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  inscribed  with 
Oscan  chkracters.  They  were  incor- 
rectly described  as  having  been  found 
some  years  back  under  a  l«d  of  volcanic 
tufa  between  Marino  and  Albano,  and 
are  considered  to  represent  the  huts 
inhabited  by  the  Latin  tribe  to  which 
th^  belonged.  Independently  of  their 
high  antiquity,  they  are  extremely 
curious  as  illustrations  of  a  stylo  difier- 
ing  from  all  other  sepulchral  monu- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us. 
A  large  sarcophagus  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  found  at  Tarquinii  in 
1834  ;  on  the  li(f  is  a  male  beardless 
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figure  holding  a  scroll,  the  4  sides  are 
ornamented  with  reliefs  representing 
the  story  of  Olytenmestra  and  ^gis- 
thus,  of  Orestes  persecuted  by  the 
Furies,  of  the  Theban  brothers,  and 
of  Gljtemnestra  immolated  to  the 
Manes  of  Agamemnon ;  head  of  a 
Medusa  in  nefro ;  and  a  slab  of  trayer- 
tine  from  Todi,  -with  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  and  Umbrian.  Fourth 
Chamber.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  is 
a  statue  of  Mercury  in  terra-cotta,  found 
at  Tiyoli,  elegantly  proportioned;  it 
is  of  Eoman  workmanship.  Among 
the  other  objects  are  a  terra-cotta 
urn  found  at  ToscaneUa  in  1834,  on 
the  coyer  of  which  ia  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  youth,  probably  Adonis, 
with  a  wound  in  his  thigh  and  a  dog  at 
his  feet;  fragments  of  3  female  statues 
found  in  excayating  the  tunnel  of  Monte 
CatiUo  near  Tiyoli;  seyeral  small  urns ; 
an  extensiye  series  of  terra-cotta  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules, of  the  Boman  period,  amongst 
which  one  of  Hercules  destroying  the 
Hydra  shows  that  the  artist  had  before 
him  the  ordinary  Polypus  or  Octopus, 
in  designing  the  anomalous  classical 
monster;  yotiye  offerings,  small  portrait 
busts  andprofiles,with  ornamented  tiles, 
sepulchral  friezes,  mural  decorations, 
and  Etruscan  and  Greek  glass  yessels 
and  ornaments,  &c.  Fifth  Chamber  (5). 
This  and  the  three  next  chambers  con- 
tain the  Vases  and  Tazze.  The  collection 
comprises  examples  of  all  the  known 
yarieties  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
the  elegant  forms  of  Magna  GrsBcia 
and  Campania  contrastins  with  the 
peculiar  outUnes  of  those  which  belong 
more  particularly  to  Etruria.  Here  are 
collected  the  light  yellow  yases,  with 
particoloured  griffins,  sphinxes,  and 
mythological  animals,  in  which  we  trace 
Etruscan  art  to  its  Egyptian  origin; 
mostly  from  the  tombs  at  Cervetri. 
In  another  part  we  see  the  pure  red 
yases  with  black  figures,  marking  the 
period  when  Etruscan  workmanship 
was  independent  of  Egyptian  influ- 
ence :  in  another  we  find  examples  in 
which  the  manufagture  attained  its 
highest  perfection,  as  shown  in   the 


black  yases  with  red  figures,  where  the 
skill  of  the  designer  has  realised  the 
most  beautiful  forms.  The  black  yases 
of  Sarteano  and  Volterra,  and  the 
red  ones  of  Areszo,  all  with  reliefs, 
may  also  be  recognised.  Amongst  the 
great  number  of  yases  may  be  particu- 
larised one  on  a  pedestal,  found  at 
Yulci,  with  parti-coloured  figures  on 
a  pale  ground,  representing  Mereuiy 
presenting  the  infiint  Bacchus  to 
Silenus;  and  the  celebrated  Pom'a- 
towski  yasc  of  Triptolemus  sent  by 
Ceres  to  instruct  mankind  in  agricul- 
ture. In  a  comer  near  the  window  of 
the  first  room  of  the  yases  is  a  humorous 
representation  of  Jupiter  serenading 
Alcmena  seated  at  a  wmdow,  and  Mei^ 
cury  canying  a  ladder  on  the  opposite 
side  to  assist  his  father — as  Mr.  Den- 
nis says,  the  scene  is  worthy  of 
*  Punch.'  In  the  recesses  of  the  windows 
which  look  out  on  the  Giardino  della 
Pigna  are  some  small  Etruscan  objects, 
and  a  few  good  specimens  of  coloured 
glass,  similar  to  that  of  Magna 
Grecia.  Sixth  Chamber  (6).  Luge 
square  hall,  containing  fine  yases,  of 
which  the  6  most  important  are  placed 
on  pedestals  in  the  centre.  Three  of 
these  were  found  at  Yulci,  and  2  at 
Ceryetii.  Of  the  Yulci  yases,  one  repre- 
sents Apollo  attended  by  6  Muses; 
another,  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
represents.  On  one  side,  Achilles  and 
Ajax  playing  at  the  modem  game  of 
morra^  the  diniteoHa  digiUmmm  of 
classical  gamesters,  the  names  of  these 
personages  being  inscribed  in  Qreek. 
letters,  as  well  as  the  numbers  that 
are  issuing  from  their  mouths,  and  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Exekias,  by  whom 
it  was  made ;  and,  on  the  other  side. 
Castor  with  his  horse  Kyllaros,  and 
dog;  the  Srd  represents  the  death  of 
Hector,  and  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.  Of  the  2  Ceryetri  yases,  one 
of  globular  form  represents,  in  4  rows, 
chimsBras,  wild  boars,  lions,  &o.,  and  tlie 
combat  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  over 
the  dead  body  of  Patroclus ;  the  other, 
on  one  side,  Peleus  and  Thetis  re- 
ceiying  the  dead  body  of  Achilles; 
OQ  tUe  opposite,  Bacchus    driying  a 
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quadnga.  Seventh  Chamber  (7).  A 
largo  semicircular  gallery  correspond- 
ing to  the  hemicycle  of  the  G^iardino 
BelTidere  outside.  Along  the  walls 
are  arranged  some  of  the  yerj  fine 
painted  yases  of  the  collection ;  in  3  of 
the  niches  are  the  larger  AmphorsB,  one 
from  BuTo ;  the  finest  perhaps  is  that  in 
the  central  niche,  representing  a  meeting 
hetween  Minerva  and  Hercules  ;  ano- 
ther, the  last  interview  between  Hector 
and  Hecuba;  two  prize  vases,  one  of 
which,  allusive  to  a  cock-fight,  shows 
Minerva  surroimded  by  the  combatants ; 
another  the  contest  between  Cycnus  and ' 
,  Hercules,  where  Minerva  and  Mars  ap- 
pear acting  as  seconds.  Eighth  Cham- 
ber: Hall  of  the  Tatze  (8).  A  long 
gallery  containing  a  large  number  of 
yases  and  tazze  arrang^  on  shelves. 
A  few  of  them  were  found  in  Magna 
Graeoia  and  among  the  Sabine  hSls, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  from 
Vulci  and  CervetrL  The  collection 
of  tazze  in  this  and  the  2  preceding 
rooms  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
in  the  museum  ;  it  contains  numerous 
specimens  of  the  highest  rarity  and 
beauty,  many  of  which  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  size,  in  delicacy  of  form, 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  subjects  painted 
upon  them.  Two  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful had  been  mended  when  discovered, 
a  proof  of  the  value  set  upon  them  by  the 
Etruscans  themselves.  The  subjects 
present  us  vrith  a  complete  epitome 
of  ancient  mythology;  we  recognise 
most  of  the  deities  with  their  sym- 
bols, many  well-known  episodes  in  the 
Trojan  vrar  and  the  siege  of  Thebes, 
t-he  labours  of  Hercules,  the  history 
of  Theseus,  gymnastic  exercises  and 
games,  races,  combats,  nuptial  proces- 
sions, and  religious  rites.  The  col- 
lection of  paterBB  and  goblets,  found 
chiefly  at  Vulci,  is  perhaps  unrivalled ; 
the  most  remarkable  have  been  illus- 
trated in  the  work  entitled  the  '  Museo 
Gregoriano.*  Some  of  these  paterse  are 
most  interesting  for  the  subjects  repre- 
sented on  them,  and  as  works  of  art : 
one,  the  Dragon,  represented  here  with 
the  head  of  a  serpent,  vomiting  Jason ; 
the  rape  of  Proserpine;  another,  the 


infant  Mercury  stealing  the  cattle  of 
Apollo,  and  afterwards  betaking  him- 
self to  his  cradle,  near  which  Maia  is 
standing;  a  third,  Ajax  bearing  away 
the  body  of  Achilles;  and  a  fourth, 
Hercules  on  the  wayes,  in  the  bowl  given 
to  him  by  Apollo,  may  be  particular- 
ized. The  press  in  this  hsll  contains 
some  good  examples  of  black  ware,  and 
a  remarkable  painted  vase  found  at 
Yulci,  representing  Menelaus  hasten- 
ing to  avenge  himself,  on  entering  Troy, 
upon  Helen,  when  he  is  arrested  by 
Venus,  whilst  Oupid  appears  be- 
tween them  as  a  vnnged  figure  bear- 
ing a  wreath,  on  which  the  warrior 
lets  f&ll  his  sword  before  the  goddess 
of  Love,  and  Helen  flies  towards  a 
statue  of  Minerva  for  protection. 
The  name  of  each  personage  is  in- 
scribed in  G-reek  characters.  The  bust 
of  Ch^egory  XVI.  in  this  haU  is  by 
Cay.  Fabris,  the  late  Director  of 
the  museum.  Ninth  Chamber  (9), 
containing  the  Bronzes  and  Jewellery. 
The  collection  of  bronzes  in  this  cham- 
ber is  most  interesting,  indeed  almost 
unique.  On  entering  the  room  the 
attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the 
bronze  bier,  or  funeral  couch,  with  6 
legs,  found  at  Oervetri,  the  ancient 
Gflere,  in  the  sepulchre  which  was  ex- 
cavated in  1826  by  Monsignore  Bego- 
lini  and  General  Gkdassi,  from  whom 
it  derived  the  name  of  the  BegoUni- 
Chdassi  tomb,  as  will  be  described  in 
our  account  of  Oervetri.  Near  it  are 
several  tripods,  each  supporting  a 
caldron  decorated  with  dragons'  and 
Hens'  heads,  and  a  bronze  tray,  sup- 
posed to  have  served  as  an  incense- 
burner.  Among  the  other  treasures 
of  this  chamber  may  be  mentioned 
the  statue  of  a  boy  wearing  the  bulla, 
found  at  Tarquinii,  having  an  Etruscan 
inscription  on  the  left  arm; — a  statue 
of  a  warrior  in  armour,  found  at  Todi 
in  1835;  the  helmet  is  a  restoration, 
the  coat  of  mail,  which  is  beautifully 
worked,  bears  an  Etruscan  or  Umbrian 
inscription  on  the  girdle,  supposed  to  be 
the  name  of  the  artist ; — a  veiy  beauti- 
ful data  mistieay  fbund  at  Vulci,  with 
handles  formed  of  f(9xaale  figures  riding 
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upon  swans,  and  decorated  with  ex- 
quisite reliefs  representing  the  combat 
of  Achilles  and  the  Amazons  ;  this 
cista  contained,  when  found,  yaiious 
articles  of  a  lady^s  toilette,  hair-pins, 
rouge,  2  bone  combs,  a  mirror,  now  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  glass  cases  in  the 
recess  of  the  window,  &c. ; — a  small 
statue  of  Miuerra,  winged^  with  an  owl 
in  her  hand,  found  at  Orte  ; — several 
braziers  from  Yulci,  with  tongs,  rakes, 
and  shovels ; — a  statue  of  an  Aruspex, 
in  his  sacrificial  costume,  with  an  Etrus- 
can inscription  on  his  left  thigh,  found 
near  the  Tiber ; — a  war  chariot  of  Bo- 
man  times,  found  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  the  Q.uintilii,  on  the 
Via  Appia;  it  is  elaborately  orna- 
mented, and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pole  and  wheels,  which  are  modem 
restorations,  it  is  so  perfect,  that 
doubts  of  its  antiquity  were  long  enter- 
tained. By  the  side  of  the  car  are  2 
fragments  of  colossal  statues  :  the  one, 
a  portion  of  an  arm,  found  in  the 
harbour  of  Civits  Vecchia,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  equal  any  ancient  work  in 
metal  which  has  come  down  to  us ;  it  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan,  represented  as  Neptune,  which 
existed  there ;  the  second,  a  portion  of 
the  tail  of  a  gigantic  dolphin  found  at 
the  same  time,  and  supposed  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  same  colossal 
marine  group.  Arranged  round  the 
walls  are  several  circular  shields  in 
bronze,  found  in  the  Begolini-GkJassi 
tomb  with  the  objects  already  de- 
scribed; some  of  them  are  3  ft.  in 
diameter; — another  sliield  found  at  Bo- 
marzo,  of  the  same  size,  with  a  lance- 
thrust  though  it,  and  its  wooden  lining 
and  leather  braces  still  perfect;  a  bronze 
liand  studded  with  gold  nails ;  several 
helmets,  spears,  battle-axes,  cuirasses, 
greaves,  and  other  pieces  of  armour ;  a 
very  curious  bronze  vizor ;  a  long  curved 
Etruscan  trumpet  or  piiicus^  such  as  we 
see  represented  in  the  painted  bas-reliefs 
of  the  tombs  at  Gervetri ;  some  fans  : 
numerous  beautiful  candelabra,  of  great 
variety  of  form ;  and  an  almost  countless 
collection  of  9pecc^\  or  mirrors,  many  of 
which  are  highly  polished,  some  gilt  on 


the  concave  sides,  and  others  onuonented 
with  engraved  figures  or  inscriptions.  In 
cases  placed  in  duFerent  part«  of  the  room 
are  most  curious  collections  of  house- 
hold utensils — flesh-hooks,  cups,  cal- 
drons, strainers,  jugs,  locks,  weights, 
handles  of  famiture  richly  ornamented ; 
a  series  of  idols  in  blacK  earthenware, 
found  at  Geere;  small  figures  of  ani- 
mals ;  comic  masks ;  strigils,  or  scraperv, 
used  in  the  baths;  hair-pins ;  coins; 
stamped  day-pieces,  supposed  to  be 
Etruscan  money ;  a  pair  of  jointed  dogs, 
the  frame- work  of  bronze,  with  a  wooden 
lining,  found  at  Vuld ;  writing  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds;  and  last)  though 
not  the  least  in  interest,  an  Alphabet^ 
scratched  on  a  vase,  or  ink-bottle,  of  com- 
mon terra-cotta,  and  arranged  in  single 
letters  and  in  syllables,  so  that  it  might 
serve  both  as  an  alphabet  and  a  spelling- 
book.  This  remarkable  relio  was  found 
in  one  of  the  tombs  of  ancient  Csere ;  it 
has  25  letters,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Pe- 
lasgic  character,  read,  unlike  the  Etrus- 
can, from  left  to  right.  Lepsius  regards 
it  as  the  most  ancient  known  example 
of  the  Ghreek  alphabet  and  its  arrange- 
ment, and  the  letters  as  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  the  Gh^eek  characters. 
Among  its  other  peculiarities,  the 
letters  H  and  ft  are  altogether  want- 
ing. The  Jewellery  is  contained  in  a 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which 
revolves  on  a  pivot  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors.  The  compartments  into  which 
it  is  divided  contain  a  misoellaneoas  col- 
lection of  gold  ornaments,  most  varied 
and  beautifuL  The  extent  of  the  col- 
lection is  surprising  when  it  is  oon- 
sidored  that  most  of  the  objects  in 
it  were  found  in  the  single  Kegolini- 
GhUassi  tomb  at  CervetrL  The  gold 
and  silver  filigree  of  (}enoa,  t^e 
chains  of  Venice  and  Trichinopolr,  do 
not  surpass  them  in  minuteness  of  exe- 
cution, and  rarely  approach  them  in 
taste.  The  patterns  of  the  female  or- 
naments are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
might  be  worn  as  novelties  in  any  court 
of  modem  Europe.  In  one  compart- 
ment are  wreaths  for  the  head,  chapkts 
lor  the  priests  and  macistrates,  a{id 
bands  for  the  female  head-dress ;  some 
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are  simple  fiDets,  while  others  are  com- 
posed of  leares  of  ivy,  myrtle,  and  olive, 
most  delicately  wrought.  In  other 
compartments  are  necklaces,  bracelets, 
earrings,  and  armlets  of  solid  gold, 
in  ereiy  rariety  of  pattern  $  many 
of  them  are  elastic,  and  seyeral  are 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  either  single 
or  coiled.  The  bullie,  or  amulets,  worn  j 
on  the  breast,  are  of  large  size,  and{ 
elaborately  worked.  The  rings  are  of 
rarious  kmds ;  some  are  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  others  are  jointed,  others 
are  simply  oompoeed  of  scarabcsi  set  on 
a  swireL  The  earrings  are  eyen  more 
raried  in  their  patterns;  some  con- 
sist of  a  single  stone  set  in  gold,  while 
others  are  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head, 
a  bird,  or  other  animals.  The  fibuhe 
for  fastening  the  toga,  the  chains  for 
the  neck,  the  gold  lace,  &c.,  are  so 
beautiful  and  minute  in  workmanship, 
that  modem  skill  can  produce  few  spe- 
cimens of  equal  deUcacy.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  this  table  is 
the  embossed  breastplate  of  the  warrior 
buried  in  the  sepulchre.  It  is  of  gold, 
«ith  flbuln  of  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion. Among  the  silver  articles  are  cups 
and  vases,  decorated  with  reUefs  of  an 
Egyptian  character,  some  of  which  are 
inscribed  with  the  name  "Larthia" 
in  Etruscan  letters.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing glass  case  is  a  collection  of  Bo- 
man  bronies  and  elass,  discovered  at 
Pompeii  in  1B49  (luring  an  excavation 
at  which  Pius  IX.  was  present ;  there 
are  some  good  pieces  of  window-glass, 
a  marble  bas-reUef  of  Alexander  and 
Bucephalus,  and  an  iron  spade  similar 
in  form  to  those  used  at  this  day  in 
England.  TetUk  Chamber.  A  passage 
containing  a  seriesof  Roman  water-pipes 
in  lead,  dug  up  near  the  aqueduct  of 
Trajan,  close  to  the  Porta  Aurelia ;  a 
bronze  statue  of  a  boy  found  near  Pe- 
rugia, having  an  Etruscan  inscription 
on  the  leff,  and  holding  a  bird  in  his 
liand ;  and  an  Etruscan  urn,  with  an  in- 
scription, from  Vulci,  leads  us  to — Me- 
rentk  Chamber,  or  of  the  Tombs  (10),  in 
which  are  preserved  copies  upon  canvas 
of  the  paintings  discovered  in  the  prin- 
cipal tombs  of  Tarquinii,  and  in  the 


Fainted  Tomb  of  Yuici ;  they  do  not 
give  the  complete  series  of  any  single 
tomb,  but  are  a  selection  of  the  choicest 
subjects.  The  Etruscan  paintings  here 
copied  are  noticed  in  our  account  of 
I  Tarquinii,  at  the  close  of  this  volume. 
The  Vulci  paintings  are  from  one  of 
the  few  painted  tombs  discovered  on 
that  site.  As  this  tomb  is  now  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  as  the  paintings 
at  Tarquinii  are  rapidly  perishing  from 
damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
these  copies  are  of  great  value  as  repre- 
sentations of  costume  and  domestic 
manners.  On  .one  we  see  a  boar- 
hunt,  with  huntsmen  in  full  chace; 
in  another  a  horse-race,  with  the 
judges,  the  stand,  the  prize,  and  aU 
the  anxiety  of  the  start ;  on  a  third  is 
represented  a  death-bed  scene  of  touch- 
ing interest ;  on  others  are  various 
dances,  games,  funeral  feasts,  and, re- 
ligious ceremonies.  This  room  also 
contains  several  red  and  brown  fluted 
jars  for  oil  and  wine  from  Yeii  and 
Osere ;  a  sarcophagus  in  the  form  of  an 
Ionic  temple,  with  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  name  of  Tanaquil  (Thanch- 
vilus) ;  an  inscribed  cippus  in  the  form 
of  a  millstone ;  earthen  braziers ;  some 
specimens  of  Etruscan  sculpture  in 
marble ;  an  inscription  of  a.  d.  305 
found  at  Vulci,  interesting  as  fixing 
the  name  of  the  site,  &c. — ^Ketuming 
through  the  Hall  of  the  Bronzes,  is  the 
Twelfth  Chamber,  off  which  is  a  fac- 
simile of  an  unpainted  tomb;  it  is 
entered  by  a  low  door,  and  guarded 
on  each  side  by  lions  couchant  from 
Vulci.  It  is  divided  in  the  inte- 
rior into  2  vaulted  cells  with  3 
couches,  on  which  the  bodies  were 
placed,  while  on  the  walls  are  hung 
vases,  tasze,  and  other  objects  of 
domestic  use.  In  a  glass  case  in  the 
centre  of  this  chamoer  are  several 
handsome  vases  in  bronze,  some  of  a 
peculiar  yellow  metal,  one  a  kind  of 
patera,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription. 
Most  of  these  objects  were  discovered 
in  a  tomb  of  the  family  of  the  Heren- 
nii,  near  Bolsena.  The  singular  bronze 
vase  in  the  form  of  two  cones  joined  by 
their  summits,  placed  over  this  case, 
L  3 
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was  found  in  the  B^golini-GMaBBi  tomb 
at  Ceiretri. 

The  Egtptian  Mdseitm,  entered 
from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti  and  HaU 
of  the  Greek  Cross,  although  inferior 
to  many  similar  collections  N.  of  the 
Alps,  presents  much  interest.  It  was 
commenced  by  Pius  VII.,  by  a  collec- 
tion purchased  from  Andre  Qaddi, 
and  with  yarions  Egyptian  antiquities 
formerly  in  the  Capitoline  and  other 
museums :  numerous  additions  haye 
been  made  to  it  since  then.  It  consists 
of  10  rooms,  placed  underneath  the 
Etruscan  collection.  FirH  Boom. — 
Sundry  Cuphic  and  Arabic  inscriptions 
on  the  walls ;  a  model  of  the  great  Pyra- 
mid, and  some  Steles.  Seoomi  Soom, — 
Seyeral  papyri  in  frames.  Third  Boom, 
— Surrounded  with  glass  cases  contain- 
ing small  figures  in  stone  and  earthen- 
ware of  Egyptian  diyinities.  Fourth 
Room.— The  smaller  Egyptian  bronzes, 
&c.  Fifth  Boom. — ^Egyptian  diyinities, 
scarabffii,  &c.  Sia^h  Boom,  or  semicir- 
cular hall,  corresponding  to  the  hemi- 
cycleof  the  GKardino  della  Pigna  outside, 
surrounded  by  mummies  and  mummy- 
cases,  and  statues  of  the  larger  Egyp- 
tian divinities  in  granite  and  basalt. 
Seventh  Boom. — Smaller  Egyptian  di- 
yinities in  stone,  and  a  coUection  of 
Ganopi  and  yases  in  oriental  alabaster. 
Fiffhih  Boom. — A  large  hall,  contain- 
ing for  the  most  part  Roman  imita- 
tions of  Egyptian  statues,  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Villa  Adriana. 
They  are  not  genuine  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, merely  copies  oi  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Their  interest,  therefore, 
consists  in  being  illustrations  of  the 
art  and  taste  of  the  period:  as  a 
work  of  art,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  colossal  statue  of  Antinous, 
in  white  marble,  and  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  Nile.  Ninth  Boom — contains 
colossal  statues  of  Egyptian  diyinities, 
chiefly  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Bu- 
bastes  or  Pasht.  The  two  antique 
lions  in  granite  formerly  stood  at  the 
Fontana  di  Termini,  near  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian.  From  the  Cartouches 
which  are  engiayed  on  them,  they  ap- 


pear to  date  from  Nectaoebo  I.,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  centy.  b.o.  The 
la^  fenude  statue  between  these  lions 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  daughter 
of  Shamses  11.  or  Seeostris.  In 
another  part  of  the  room  are  statues 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his  wife 
ArsinoS,  with  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tions ;  they  formerly  stood  in  ^e 
Palace  of  the  Senators  at  the  Capitol, 
and  were  discoyered  among  the  ruins 
of  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  Temtk  Boom, 
opening  near  the  HaU  of  the  Greek 
Oposb, — ^8  fine  mummy-oases  in  green 
basalt,  and  4  richly  painted  ones  in 
wood. 

Eetuming  to  the  Gallery  of  th? 
Candehibras,  described  at  p.  220,  we 
enter  that  of 

The  Arazzi  or  Tapestries  of  Baphofl, 
which  are  arranged  in  a  long  corridor 
divided  into  thi«e  portions,  preceding 
the  Gallery  of  Maps.  They  are  called 
Arazsi,  from  having  been  manu&ctured 
at  Arras  in  France.  In  1515  and  the 
following  year  Raphael  designed  II 
cartoons  for  the  tapestries  which 
Leo  X.  required  to  cover  the  walls 
of  the  Sixtine  chapeL  These  car- 
toons were  executed  by  Raphael  himseLE^ 
assisted  hj  his  pupil  Francesco  Pemu ; 
the  English  traveller  will  scarcely  iv- 
quire  to  be  informed  that  7  of  the 
number  are  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  having  been  purchased 
in  Flanders  by  Charles  I.  The  tapes^ 
tries  {torn,  these  cartoons  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Bemhard  van 
Orley,  the  pupil  of  Raphael,  then 
resident  in  tne  Low  Countries.  Ttru 
of  the  subjects  represent  the  histcrr 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  the  11th,  i4 
which  all  trace  is  lost,  was  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  for  the  altarpiecc 
A  second  series  of  13  tapestries*  vsa 

•  The  tspestries  of  this  aeoond'series  were  exe- 
cuted bv  order  of  Fntnds  I.  of  France  to  deoonte 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peier'a  od  the  occaaian  of  thr 
canonization  of  S.  Franceaoo  da  PtoU  in  1S79* 
They  are  senendly  known  under  the  name  ft 
Araazi  delU  SctuiCa  N^lAfa,  to  dlsttognish  thsa 
tnm  those  ezdoslvely  tnm  the  designs  of  R** 
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executed  at  a  later  jperiod,  by  Gtiulio 
Romano  imd  others  of  Baphaers  pupils, 
but  onljr  partially  from  the  great  mas- 
ter's designs:  they  represent  various 
erents  in  the  life  of  CSmst,  and  some 
among  the  number  are  so  much  in- 
ferior  to  the  first  series,  that  there 
is  little  doubt  of  their  being  by  his 
scholars.  During  the  sack  of  Bome  by 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  in  1627,  these 
tapestries  were  seriously  injured  and 
stolen  from  the  Yatican :  they  were  re- 
stored in  1553  by  the  Constable  Anne 
de  Montmorency,  but  some  valuable  por- 
tions of  them  were  lost  for  ever.  They 
were  again  carried  off  by  the  French 
in  1798,  and  were  sold  to  a  Jew  at 
G^enoa,  who  burnt  one  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold  and  silver  threads 
used  in  the  bright  lights.  The  specula- 
tion fortunately  did  not  pay,  and  the 
Hebrew  in  1808  offered  to  sell  the 
remainder ;  when  they  were  purchased 
by  Pius  Vll.  During  the  siege  of 
Borne  in  1849  they  were  again  ex- 
posed to  injury  from  the  fire  of  the 
French  artilleiy.  Two  balls  penetrated 
the  gallery,  but  fortimately  one  fell  on 
the  floor,  and  the  other  at  the  foot 
of  the  "  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes." 
I^irst  Series.— The  10  subjects  of  this 
series  have  suffered  greatly  from  time, 
and  are  much  faded,  but  the  beauty 
of  their  composition  is  imperishable, 
and,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the 
nuiterial,  they  are  worked  with  sur- 
prising fideUf^  to  the  original  designs. 
In  the  Hall  of  the  Arazzi,  810  feet 

pbael :  as  at  present  arranRed  the  tapestries  of 
both  series  are  mixed  together. 

The  AroMei  ddla  Seuoia  Veochia,  exclusfvely 
ftom  Raphael's  designs,  are— 1.  The  Mlracalous 
Drani^t  of  Fishes ;  2.  Christ  delivering  the  Keys 
to  St.  Peter ;  3.  The  Stoning  of  St  Stephen ;  4. 
SL  Fbter  healing  the  Lame  Man  in  the  Temple. 
6.  Death  of  Ananias ;  6.  The  Conversion  of  St. 
Panl ;  7.  Elymas  struck  Blind;  8.  St.  Paul  and 
Bttmahaa  at  Ljstra;  9.  The  Preaching  of  St 
FSBol  at  Athens;  10.  St  Paul  hi  Prison  at 
Fbilippl. 

The  Araazi  della  SeueSa  Nwna,  hy  Baphaers 
popila— 1.  The  Massacre  of  the  Imiocents;  2. 
Tbe  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  3.  The  Adora- 
tloti  of  tbe  Magi ;  A.  The  Presentation  in  tbe 
Temple;  6.  The  Resurrection;  6.  Christ  In 
Hades;  7.  Christ  at  Emmaus;  8.  The  Ascen- 
«ioii;  9.  Tbe  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  10. 
ReUglcQ,  Jnstloe,  and  Brotherly  Love. 


long,  preceding  the  Gallery  of  Maps, 
erected  by  Pius  VIII.,  are  the  follow- 
ing, commencing  with  the  1.  hand  side : 
— 1.  The  Death  of  Ananias;  on  the 
margin  below,  the  return  of  Cardinal 
de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  to  Flo- 
rence in  1512.  2.  OurLord  dellTering 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter ;  and  below,  the 
flight  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici  from 
Florence  in  1494,  disguised  as  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar.  3.  Paid  and  Barnabas 
at  Lystra ;  and  below,  the  Farewell  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  4.  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens.  6.  Our  Saviour  appearing 
in  the  6hirden  to  Maiy  Magdalene.  6. 
The  Supper  at  Emmaus.  7.  The  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple.  8.  The  Nativity. 
9.  The  Ascension.  10.  The  Adoration 
of  the  MagL  11.  Christ  coming  out  of 
the  sepulchre.  12.  The  Light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  descending  on  the  Apostles. 
From  here,  crossing  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Hall,  where  the  remainder 
of  the  Arazzi  have  been  recently  placed, 
and  less  well  seen  from  being  between  the 
windows,  are : — 13.  St.  Pai3  in  prison  at 
Philippi  during  an  earthquake,  which 
is  here  represented  by  a  giant  in  a 
cavern  beneath.  14.  AeUgion,  Justice, 
and  Brotherly  Love,  by  Van  Orley 
and  other  pupils  of  Raphael.  16.  The 
Stoning  of  St.  Stephen;  and  below, 
the  return  of  Card,  de'  Medici  to 
Florence  as  Papal  Legate.  16.  The 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes ;  and 
below,  the  entrance  of  Card,  de'  Medici 
into  the  Conclave,  where  he  was  elected 
Pope  (Leo  X) .  17. 18. 19.  The  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  in  3  portions,  some 
of  the  cartoons  for  which  are  now  in 
the  Foimdling  Hospital  in  London. 
20.  21.  22.  3  smaller  tapestries  of  a 
different  period,  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixion; the  Presentation  in  the  Temple; 
and  our  Saviour  carrying  the  Cross. 
24.  Christ  and  the  Disciples.  25.  Paul 
healing  the  lame  man  in  the  Temple. 
26.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

The  GaUery  q/' J%*.— This  fine  hall, 
500  feet  in  length,  is  celebrated  for  its 
series  of  geographical  maps  of  Italy 
and  its  islands,  painted  in  the  reign  of 
Gregory  XIH.,  1672-1585,  by  the  Do- 
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mimcan  Friar  Ignazio  Banti,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Alatri.  Thenr  are  interesting 
chiefly  as  showing  the  geographioal 
knowledge  possessed  at  the  period  of 
the  different  provinces  of  the  peninsula. 
Beyond  the  Ckllery  of  Maps  is  a 
series  of  Booms,  formerly  the  Pina- 
cotheca,  but  now  converted  into  re- 
ception rooms  where  the  Pope  some- 
times gives  audience  to  ladies  who 
are  presented  to  his  Holiness  on  Sun- 
days. One  of  these  apartments,  with 
heavy  panelled  ceilings  of  the  time 
of  Gregory  XIV.,  contains  modem 
paintings  of  little  merit ;  a  second  a 
series  of  Overbeck*s  drawings  from  the 
life  of  Christ :  in  a  third  are  a  number 
of  modem  paintings  used  on  the  occa- 
sions of  the  canonization  of  saints 
by  Pius  IX.  The  walls  of  the  Ghreat 
Hall  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Stanze  of  Baphael  have  been  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Fodesti^  relative  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Immacidate  Conception,  a  great 
event  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Pius 
IX  On  one  side  is  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion,  on  the 
other  the  history  of  this  singular 
dogma.  The  portraits  of  the  persons 
who  took  part  on  the  occasion  are 
the  principal  merit  of  these  paintings, 
such  as  Card.  Antonelli,  the  celebrated 
Father  Possaglia,  &c. ;  as  works  of  art 
they  are  little  deserving  of  notice,  and 
present  a  melancholy  contrast  with  the 
works  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Boman 
school  in  the  4  Halls  adjoining. 


Stanze  op  BafhaeIi. 

The  Stanze  are  4  chambers  opening 
out  of  the  second  range  of  Loggie. 
Before  BaphaeFs  visit  to  Bome  Ju- 
lius II.  had  employed  Luca  Sig- 
noreUi,  Pietro  della  Francesca,  Pietro 
Peruglno,  Bramantino,  H  Sodoma, 
Bernardo  della  Gatta,  and  other 
celebrated  artists  of  the  period,  to 
decorate  these  halls.  They  were  still 
proceeding  with  their  tasK  when  Ba- 


phael was  summoned  by  the  pope 
in  order  to  assist  them.  He  was 
then  in  liis  25th  year,  whidi  fixes  the 
date  in  1508.  The  first  subject  which 
he  painted  here  was  the  XHapmta^  or 
the  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,  in  the 
Camera  della  Segnatura.  The  pope  was 
so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  ordered 
the  works  of  the  earlier  masters  to  be 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  whole 
might  be  painted  by  him.  A  ceiling  bjr 
Perugino,  to  which  we  shall  adrert  here- 
after, was  preserved  at  Baphael's  inter- 
cession as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  mas- 
ter, but  all  the  other  works  were  effaced, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
paintings  on  some  of  the  ceiliiigs  by  II 
Sodoma.  Baphael  immediately  entered 
upon  his  task,  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  occupied  the  great  painter  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  tw 
short  to  allow  him  to  complete  the 
whole.  Those  subjects  which  were  im> 
finished  at  his  death  were  executed  by 
his  pupils.  The  prevailing  idea,  which 
may  be  traced  throughout  these  paint- 
ings, is  an  illustration  of  the  establish- 
ment and  triumphs  of  the  Church  from 
the  time  of  Constantine.  The  subjects  of 
the  loggia  were  intended  to  be  the  types 
of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Church;  and 
hence  the  connected  series  has  an  epic 
character  which  adds  considerably  to  its 
interest,  and  in  a  great  measure  explains 
the  subjects.  Those  which  aeem  to 
have  less  connexion  with  this  scheme, 
as  Philosophy,  Theology,  &c.,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  before 
Baphael  liad  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  the  whole  work  subservient  to  i 
comprehensive  cyde  of  Church  histoiy. 
With  the  exception  of  the  2  figures  of 
Meekness  and  Justioe  in  the  Sala  di 
Constantino,  all  the  paintings  are  in 
fresco.  A  few  years  after  tney  were 
completed  they  were  seriously  injured 
during  the  sack  of  Bome  by  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  whose  troopj 
are  said  to  have  lighted  their  fires  in 
the  centre  of  the  rooms.  In  the  last 
century  they  were  carefully  cleaned  by 
Carlo  Maratta;  but  the  smaller  compo- 
sitions underneath  the  prindpal  sub- 
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jectfl  were  so  much  obUtorated  that  he 
found  it  neceesaiy  to  repaint  many  of 
them. 

The  Stance  are  now  entered  (1866), 
on  public  days,  from  the  Loggia  of 
Baphael,  and  on  others  from  the  same 
stairs  that  lead  from  the  Courts  of 
San  Damasso  to  the  Finacoteca  by  the 
Loggia  of  Gregory  XIII.,  where  a  per- 
son is  in  attendance  from  9  to  8;  a 
small  fee  will  be  expected.  The  order 
in  which  they  thus  stand  is — the  Sala 
di  Constantino,  the  S.  di  Eliodoro,  the 
S.  or  Camera  della  Segnatura,  and  the 
S.  del  Incendio  del  Borgo  ;  but  it  will 
be  better  for  the  visitor  to  follow  the 
reverse  arrangement,  as  more  chrono- 
logical, although  not  strictly  so. 

The  Camera  della  Seenatura,  as  we 
have  already  mentionec^  was  the  first 
painted ;  the  Stansa  of  Eliodoro  and 
the  S.  del  Incendio  the  next;  and 
the  Sala  di  Constantino  the  last,  after 
the  death  of  Raphael,  and  by  his 
scholars. 

I.  The  Stanza  of  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo. — The  subjects  of  the  paintings 
in  this  room  are  the  glorification  of  the 
Church,  illustrated  by  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Leo  ni.  and  Leo  IV.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  pontificates  is  supposed 
to  be  complimentary  to  the  name  of  the 
then  reigning  pontiff,  Leo  X.  The  roof  is 
remarkable  lor  the  frescoes  of  Perugino, 
which  BaphaeFs  affection  for  his  master 
would  not  allow  him  to  efface  when 
the  other  frescoes  of  the  early  painters 
were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  his 
works.  It  contains  4  circular  paintings, 
representing  the  Almighty  surrounded 
by  angela,  the  Saviour  in  glory,  the 
Saviour  with  the  Apostles,  and  his 
glorification  between  Saints  and  Angels. 
The  walle  are  partly  painted  by  Ra- 
phael, and  were  completed  in  1517. 
1.  Incendio  del  JBor^o,  representing  the 
destruction  of  the  suburb  called  the 
Borgo,  or  the  Cittjk  Leonina,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  lY.,  A.D.  847.  This 
district  was  inhabited  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims,  from  whom,  aocorcQng 
to  Anastatius,  it  derived  the  name  of 
"  Saxonun  vicuB."   The  same  authority 


tells  us  that,  in  the  language  of  these 
pilgrims,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name 
of  AngUy  the  district  was  called  Burfftu^ 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  care- 
lessness, it  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  Church  tradition  relates  that  the 
fire  was  approaching  the  Vatican,  when 
the  pope  miraculously  arrested  its  pro- 
gress with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In 
the  background  is  represented  a  por- 
tion of  the  front  of  the  old  basilica 
of  St.  Peter's  :  in  the  balcony  for 
the  papal  benediction  is  Pope  Leo 
IV.,  surrounded  by  church  dignitaries ; 
on  the  steps  below,  the  people  who 
have  fled  to  the  sanctuary  for  shelter 
are  raising  their  outstretched  arms, 
in  the  act  of  imploring  his  inter- 
cession. On  each  side  are  the  burning 
houses.  On  the  rt.  a  group  of  men 
are  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  while  two  fine  female  figures 
are  bearing  water  to  thefr  assistance. 
On  the  1.  are  several  groups  escaping 
with  their  kindred.  A  group  of  dis- 
tracted mothers  and  their  children, 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  are 
earnestly  stretching  out  their  arms  to 
the  pope  and  imploring  succour.  The 
composition  of  this  subject  is  of  the 
very  highest  order :  the  forms  and  ac- 
tion of  the  principal  figures  bear  evident 
marks  of  the  influence  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  The  details  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  burning  of  Troy  : 
the  group  on  the  1.  of  a  young  man 
carrying  off  his  &ther  recalls  the  story 
of  JBneas  and  Anchises,  accompanied 
by  Ascanius  and  Creusa.  A  consider- 
able part  of  this  picture  was  painted 
by  the  scholars  of  Kaphael :  the  group 
of  ^neaa  was  coloured  by  Giulio 
Bomano.  2.  Over  the  window,  the 
Jtutifieation  of  Leo  III,  hefore  Charle- 
mctgne, — ^The  pope  is  represented  clear- 
ing himself  on  oath  of  the  calumnies 
thrown  upon  him  by  his  enemies,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  cardinals,  and 
church  dignitaries.  8.  The  Coronation 
of  Charlemagne  hy  Leo  HI. :  a  fine  com- 
position, partly  painted  by  Raphael,  and 
partly,  it  is  said,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga. 
The  pope  and  emperor,  as  in  the  In- 
cendio, are  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and 
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Francis  I.,aaaliiio8tall  the  figures  in  the 
othersare  likenesses  of  persons  helonging 
to  the  court  of  Leo  X.  4.  The  Victory  of 
Leo  IV.  oyer  the  Saracens  at  Ostia, 
painted  from  Raphael's  designs  bj  Qio- 
yanni  da  Udine.  The  chiaroscuro  sub- 
jects of  this  chamber  are  by  PoUdoro  da 
Oarayaggio :  they  are  portraits  of  the 
princes  who  haye  been  eminent  bene&c- 
tors  of  the  Church.  One  of  them  will 
not  fiedlto  interest  the  English  trayeller : 
it  bears  the  mBciiipiioTiyAuiulpktuSex 
tub  Leone  IV,  Font,  Britanniam  Becxto 
Fetro  vecUgalemfacU*  Ethelwolf  was 
king  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
Leo  lY.  (845-857).  T^e  inscription 
confirms  the  opinion  of  those  histcooans 
who  regard  hun  as  the  first  soyereign 
of  Engumd  who  agreed  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  Peter's  pence  to  the  Holy  See. 
He  is  represented  bearing  his  offering 
in  a  cup  filled  with  coin;  the  other 
benefiM!tors  are  Godefroy  de  Bouillon, 
Eerdinand  the  CathoHc,  Lothaire,  and 
Gharlemaene.  The  doore  and  toindovo' 
shutters  of  all  the  Stanze  are  remarkable 
for  their  elaborate  caryings  by  Qioyanni 
Barile.  They  were  caremlly  copied  by 
Poussin  at  the  command  of  Louis  XIII., 
who  intended  to  use  them  as  models  for 
the  Louyre :  they  are  supposed  to  haye 
been  executed  partly  from  designs  of 
BaphaeL  Of  the  intarsia  work,  by 
Era  Qioyanni  da  Verona,  little  remains. 
The  mosaics  of  the  floor,  representing 
yases  of  fruit  and  the  four  wmds  in  the 
comers,  are  from  an  ancient  Boman 
yilla. 

II.  The  Camera  della  SegnaturOt 
or  deUe  Scienxe,  often  called  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  School  of  Athens,  contains 
subjects  iUustratiye  of  Theology,  Phi- 
losophy, Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence, 
completed  in  1511,  aiter  a  labour  of 
three  years.  The  roof: — The  arrange- 
ment of  the  compartments  and  seyeoral 
of  the  mythological  figures  and  ara- 
besques had  been  completed  by  Sodoma^ 
before  the  arriyal  of  Baphael,  who  pre- 
seryed  them  without  change.  The  sub- 
jects paiated  by  Baphael  are  the  cir- 
cular pictures  containing  the  allegorical 
figures  of  the  Virtues  just  mentioned, 


and  a  corresponding  number  of  square 
ones  illustratine  their  attributes :  thus 
we  haye  The^ogy  and  the  Eall  of 
Man,  Poetry  and  the  Elaying  of  Mar- 
syas,  Philosophy  and  the  Study  of  the 
G-lobe,  Justice  and  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon.  They  ore  in  Baphael's 
second  manner.  The  walls:  —  The 
four  subjects  on  the  walls  are  ar- 
ranged immediately  under  the  alle- 
gorical figures  on  the  roo^  with  which 
each  subject  corresponds.  1.  Theolo^, 
better  known  as  the  Dispute  on  the  Sa- 
crament, suggested  by  the  "Triumphs" 
of  Petrarch.  In  the  centre  of  the 
picture  is  an  altar,  with,  the  euoharist 
oyershadowed  by  the  doye,  as  the 
symbol  of  Christ  on  earth  :  the  Others 
of  the  Latin  Church,  St.  Ghregoiy, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Au- 
gustin,  sit  on  either  side  of  it.  Ke&r 
them  are  the  most  eminent  theolo- 
gians and  diyines ;  while  at  each  side 
is  a  crowd  of  laymen  attentiyely  listen- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  the  Church.  These 
groups  are  remarkable  as  containing 
seyend  interesting  portraits;  Baphael 
has  represented  himself  and  Perugrao 
in  the  background,  on  the  1.;  near 
them,  the  figure  leaning  on  a  parapet 
and  holding  a  book  is  Bramante ;  in 
the  rt.  comer  is  Dante  inprofile  crowned 
with  laurel;  near  him  are  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  On  the  same 
side  is  Sayonarola,  immediately  behind 
Dante,  in  a  black  cowl.  The  pope  infrant 
is  Sixtus  IV.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
composition  are  represented  the  Trinity, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  glory,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  10  majestic  figures,  repre- 
senting patriarchs  and  the  eyangelists ; 
ihe  Sayiour  and  the  eyangelists  have 
gold  glories,  in  the  manner  of  the 
older  masters.  Underneath  this  com- 
position are  3  chiaro-scuros,  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  the  central  one  repres^iting 
the  Angd  appearing  to  St.  Augustin 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  warning  him 
not  to  inquire  too  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity.  2.  Foeiry^ 
represented  by  Mount  Parnassus,  wiUi 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an  assem- 
blage of  Greek,  Boman,  and  Italian 
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poete.  Apollo  is  seated  in  the  midst 
of  the  picture  playing  on  a  yiolin,  and 
snrronnded  bj  the  Muses  and  the  epio 
poets;  on  his  rt.  are  Homer,  Yirgil, 
and  Dante,  in  a  red  robe,  and  crowned 
with  laurel.  Homer,  a  fine  inspired 
figure,  is  reciting,  wlule  a  young  man 
is  engaged  in  writing  down  his  inspira- 
tions. Below  these,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  window,  are  the  lyric  poets; 
on  one  side  is  Sappho  holding  a  scroll 
which  bears  her  name,  and  addressing 
a  gronp  of  fonr  figures,  repiesenting 
Corinna,  Petrarch,  Fropertius,  and 
Ovid,  a  fine  tall  figure,  in  a  yellow 
dress.  On  the  other  side  of  the  window 
is  Pindar,  a  venerable  old  man,  en- 
gaged in  earnest  oonrersation  with 
Horaoe.  dose  by  are  Gallimachus, 
with  his  finger  on  nis  lips,  and  a  beard- 
less figure,  supposed  to  be  Sannaszaro. 
Above  these  is  Boccaccio.  Near  this 
fif«800  is  inscribed  the  date  1511.  8.  FU- 
lagophjf^weH  known  by  the  popular  name 
of  the ''School  of  Athens.*^  A  Portico, 
or  Temple,  of  imposing  architecture,  is 
crowdea  with  the  greatest  philosophers 
of  ancient  times.  On  a  flight  of  steps 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition  stand 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  holdmff  a  volume  in 
the  act  of  disputation,  and  surrounded 
by  the  most  celebrated  followers  of  the 
G^k  philosophy.  Plato,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  speculative  school, 
18  pointing  towards  heaven ;  Aristotle, 
as  the  founder  of  the  ethical  and  phy- 
sical philosophy,  points  towards  the 
earth.  On  the  1.  is  Socrates,  exjplaining 
his  doctrines  to  Alcibiades  and  other 
disciples.  In  the  foreground  and  on  the 
lower  platform  are  the  philosophers 
of  lesser  note.  On  the  L  is  Pythagoras 
writing  on  his  knee,  surrounded  by 
Empedocles  and  other  followers ;  one  of 
these  wears  a  turban,  and  another  holds 
a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  harmonic 
scale :  behind  him  a  youthful  figure  in 
a  white  cloak,  with  his  hand  in  his 
breast,  is  supposed  to  be  the  portrait 
of  Francesco  Maria  della  Bovere,  duke 
of  Urbino,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Baphael,  and  the  nephew  of  Julius  11. 
On  the  rt.,  Archimedes,  under  the 
likeness  of  Bramante,  is  represented 


tracing  a  geometrical  figure  on  the  floor, 
surrounded  b^  a  group  of  graceful 
youths  attentively  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  demonstration :  the  young 
man  in  blue  by  his  side  is  Federigo  IL, 
duke  of  Mantua.  Behind  this  group, 
in  the  angle  of  the  picture,  are  Zoro- 
aster and  Ptolemy,  one  holding  a  celes- 
tial and  the  other  a  terrestrial  globe, 
as  the  representatives  of  Astronomy 
and  Geography:  they  are  both  in 
the  act  of  siddiressing  two  figures  in 
the  background,  winch  are  Baphael 
himself  and  his  master  Perugino. 
Between  this  group  and  that  of 
Pythagoras  a  smitaiy  and  half-naked 
figure  on  the  steps  is  Diogenes.  This 
masterly  composition  contains  62 
figures,  all  diaracterised  by  the  variety 
and  gracefulness  of  their  attitudes,  and 
their  masteriy  connexion  with  the 
principal  action  of  the  picture.  The 
arrangement  of  the  subject  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  learning  of 
the  period:  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Baphael,  although  a  ver^  young 
man,  was  well  versed  m  the  history  of 
ancient  times  ;  he  was  also  probably 
assisted  by  the  learned  men  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Julius  U.  in 
the  details  of  the  composition,  and  a 
letter  is  preserved  in  which  he  asks 
the  advice  of  Ariosto  on  the  leading 
argument  of  the  picture.  The  originiu 
cartoon,  from  which  some  slight  varia- 
tions may  be  traced,  is  nreserved  in  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Muan;  some  of  the 
old  en^vings  converted  it  into  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  and  altered  several 
of  the  figures  to  correspond  with  that 
subject.  One  of  the  historical  chiaro- 
scuros underneath,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga, 
rq>resent8  the  death  of  Archimedes 
while  absorbed  in  his  studies.  During 
the  siege  of  Bome  in  1849,  one  of  the 
French  balls  penetrated  this  chamber, 
and  slightly  oamaged  a  comer  of  the 
vaulting.  4.  Juniprikfmes,  represented 
in  three  comparbnents :  in  the  first 
over  the  winaow  are  three  allegorical 
figures  of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and 
l^persnce;  the  first  has  two  £ftces, 
one  with  youthful  features,  the  other 
with  those  o(  bearded  old  age,  indicative 
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of  her  knowledge  of  the  past  and  future. 
On  one  side  of  the  window,  underneath 
the  figure  of  Fortitude,  Justinian  is 
presenting  the  Pandects  to  Tribonian, 
in  allusion  to  the  civil  law;  on  the 
other,  under  Temperance,  (Gregory  IX. 
deliyers  the  Decretals  to  an  adrooate  of 
the  ConsiBtoiy ,  in  aUusion  to  the  canon 
law.  The  arrangement  of  this  subject, 
in  which  law  is  made  dependent  on 
morals,  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  ethics  of  Aristotle.  The  pope  is 
the  portrait  of  Julius  II.;  near  him 
are  Cardinal  de*  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  Cardinal  Famese,  afterwards 
Paul  in.,  and  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
JuUus  III. 


in.  Stanza  of  HeUodorut^  finished 
in  1514 :  the  subjects  illustrate  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Church  oyer  her  enemies, 
ana  the  miracles  by  which  her  doctrines 
were  substantiated.  The  roof  is  ar- 
ranged in  4  compartments,  containing 
subjects  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament :  the  Covenant  of  Abraham,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  JacoVs  Dream,  and 
the  Appearance  of  Ood  to  Moses  in  the 
fiery  Bush.  The  waUt  .—1.  The  JKr- 
pulnon  of  HeUodorui  from  ike  Temple, 
taken  from  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  2nd 
book  of  Maccabees,  an  aUusion  to  the 
successful  efforts  of  Julius  II.  in  libe- 
rating the  States  of  the  Church  from  the 
enemies  of  the  papal  power.  In  the 
for^rround  is  Hehodorus  with  his  at- 
ten&nts  in  the  act  of  bearing  away  the 
treasures  of  the  temple,  and  flying  before 
the  '*  horse  with  the  terrible  rider,"  and 
the  two  youths  who  are  scoursing  them 
with  rods.  Heliodorus  himself  has  fidlen 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  horse  on  which 
sits  the  avengine  angel,  who  drives  them 
from  the  temme.  In  the  background 
is  Onias  the  high-priest,  at  the  altar, 

graying  for  the  divine  interposition. 

n  the  L  of  the  fresco  is  a  group  of 
amazed  spectators,  among  whom  is 
Julius  n.,  borne  by  his  attendants 
on  a  chair  of  state,  and  accompanied 
by  his  secretaries ;  one  of  the  bearers 
in  front  iB  a  portrait  of  Marcantonio 
Baimondi,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
Raphael's  designs ;  the  person  with  the 
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inscription  *'Jo.  Petro  de  Folicariis 
Cremonen."  in  his  hand  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  Briefs  to  Julius  11.  "  Here," 
says  Lanzi,  **you  may  almost  fuiey 
you  hear  the  thundering  approach  of 
the  heavenly  warrior  and  the  neighing 
of  his  steed;  while  in  the  different 
groups  who  are  plundering  the  treasures 
of  the  temple,  and  in  those  who  gaze 
intently  on  the  sudden  consternation 
of  Helioddrus,  without  being  able  to 
imagine  the  cause,  we  see  the  expres- 
sion of  terror,  amazement,  joy,  humility, 
and  every  passion  to  whidi  hunum  na- 
ture is  exposed."  The  whole  of  this  fine 
composition  is  characterised  by  the  ex- 
ceeding richness  of  its  colouring :  in 
this  respect  the  Heliodorus  and  the 
Miracle  of  Bolsena  are  justly  regarded 
as  the  veiT  finest  productions  in  the 
series.  The  Hehodorus  shows  how 
far  Baphael  had  profited  by  the  inspi- 
rations of  Michel  Ancelo,  but  he  has 
here  combined  the  mgnity  of  form, 
the  variety  and  boldness  of  the  fore- 
shortening, which  characterise  the  work 
of  that  great  master,  with  a  grace 
and  beaufy  of  sentiment  peculiarly  his 
own.  2.  The  liRraele  of  SoUena^ 
illustrating  the  inftllibility  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  by  the  representa- 
tion of  that  celebrated  miracle.  Ovet 
the  window  is  the  altar,  with  the  offi- 
ciating priest  regarding  the  bleeding 
wafer  with  reverential  astonishment; 
behind  him  are  the  choir^bovs  and  the 
people  pressing  forward  with  minted 
curiosity  and  awe.  On  the  other  aide 
of  the  altar  is  Julius  II.  praying,  at- 
tended by  two  cardinals,  one  of  whom  is 
fiaf.  Biario,  and  below  4  bearen  of  the 
Pope's  Sedia  Oeetatoria^  with  a  mascu- 
line-looking female,  evidentlv  a  portrait. 
This  fresco  was  the  last  work  completed 
by  Baphael  during  the  reign  of  that  war- 
like pontiff.  8.  S»  Leo  I,  prevenHmg  Ai'^ 
tUa*s  entraneetoJSome,  in  allusion  to  the 
victory  of  Leo  X.  over  Louis  XII.  at  No- 
vara  in  1518,  in  drivine  the  French  out 
of  Italy.  On  the  rt.  of  Sie  picture  Attila 
is  represented  in  the  midst  of  his  ca- 
valry shrinking  in  terror  before  the 
apparition  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
the  heavens ;  his  followers  are  already 
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flying  in  amazement.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  pope,  attended  by  two  car- 
dinala  and  the  officers  of  his  court; 
their  calm  expression  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  wild  terror  of  the  Huns.  The 
pope  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X ;  he  may 
also  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  attend- 
ant cardinal,  which  has  been  adduced 
as  a  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
painting  was  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Jidius  II.,  while  Leo  was  yet  Cardi- 
nal de'  Me(^ci.  On  the  L  of  the  pope 
are  three  figures  on  horseback :  the 
one  in  a  red  dress  on  a  grey  horse  is 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Perumo, 
the  crossbearer  to  be  Baphael  him- 
self. 4.  The  Belioerance  of  St.  Peter, 
an  allusion  to  the  Uberation  of  Leo  X., 
while  cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  after  his  capture  at  the 
battle  of  Barenna.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  effect  of  the  4  lights.  Over  the 
window,  the  angel  is  seen  through  the 
gratings  of  the  prison  awakening  the 
Apo9tfe,who  is  sloping  between  the  two 
soldiers.  The  interior  is  illumined  by 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  thd 
angel.  On  the  rt.  of  the  window  the 
angel  is  leading  St.  Peter  from  the 
prison  while  the  guards  are  sleeping  on 
the  steps ;  the  light,  as  in  the  former 
case,  proceeds  from  the  person  of  the 
angeL  On  the  other  side  of  the  win- 
dow the  guards  have  been  alarmed  and 
are  rousing  themselres  to  search  for 
their  prisoner ;  one  holds  a  torch,  from 
which,  and  fr^m  the  moon  shining  in 
the  distance,  the  light  of  the  group  is 
derived.  Y asari  teUs  us  that  one  of  the 
frescoes  painted  in  the  Stanze  by  Pietro 
della  Franoesca  was  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  this  picture.  The  chiaro- 
scuro subjects  in  this  chamber  are  sub- 
jects allegorical  to  the  reigns  of  JuUus 
II.  and  Leo  X.  The  mosaics  on  the 
floor  are  ancient,  but  rude  in  execution, 
the  best  portion  being  the  Medusa's 
head  in  the  centre.  One  of  the  borders 
consists  of  the  rostra  of  galleys  under 
a  series  of  arches. 


rV.  Sola  of  Conetantine.^ThiBUrge 
hall  was  not  painted  until  after 
the  death  of  BaphaeL    He  had  pre- 


pared the  drawings,  and  had  begun 
to  execute  them  m  oiL  The  figures 
of  Justitia  and  Fides,  on  each  side 
of  the  great  painting,  were  the  only 
portions  of  the  composition  which  he 
actually  painted,  for  the  work  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  and  ultimately 
completed  in  fresco  by  G-iulio  Bomano, 
Francesco  Penni,  and  Baffaelle  del 
Colle.  The  subjects  are  illustrative 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
and  their  mode  of  treatment  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fres- 
coes of  Pietro  delhi  Francesca  in  the 
ch.  of  S.  Ihrancesco  at  ArezEO.  1.  The 
Defeat  of  MaxenHus  by  Conettmtine 
at  the  Jl^Uvian  .Bru2^0,  entirely  designed 
by  Baphael,  and  executed  by  Qiulio 
Romano ;  the  largest  historical  subject 
ever  painted.  No  other  composition 
by  Baphael  contains  such  a  variety  of 
figures,  such  powerful  and  vigorous 
action,  such  animation  and  spirit  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  picture.  Bellori  says 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  borne 
along  by  the  energy  of  the  warriors  he 
was  painting,  and  to  have  carried  his 
pencil  into  the  fight.  It  represents 
the  moment  when  Mazentius  in  his  re- 
treat IB  driven  into  the  Tiber  by  Con- 
stantine,  whose  white  horse  rushes 
forward  as  if  partaking  of  the  energy 
of  his  rider.  One  body  of  the  troops  of 
Maxentius  is  flying  over  the  bridge  in 
disorder,  while  another  on  the  1.  ^and 
is  gallantly  sustaining  the  last  struggle 
of  despair.  In  the  midst  of  this  tu- 
mxdtuous  scene  an  old  soldier  is  seen 
raising  the  dead  body  of  a  young 
standard-bearer,  one  of  those  touching 
episodes  which  are  so  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
master.  The  colouring,  on  the  whole, 
is  rough  and  dusky  in  the  middle  tints, 
but  very  powerful  in  parts.  Lanzi 
says  that  Poussin  praised  it  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  Giuho's  manner,  and  con- 
sidered the  hardness  of  his  style  well 
suited  to  the  fury  of  such  a  combat. 
2.  The  Cross  a/ppearing  to  Constant 
tine  while  addressing  his  troops  prior 
to  the  battle.  This  and  the  succeeding 
subjects  are  the  least  interesting  of  the 
series :  it  is  said  that  many  deviations 
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were  made  firom  Baphael'B  designs,  and 
several  episodes  may  be  recognised 
which  could  not  have  entered  into  any 
composition  dictated  by  his  genius.  The 
ugly  dwarf  in  one  comer  is  Ghradasso  da 
Norcia,  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Bemi. 
In  the  background  are  several  ancient 
Boman  monuments  —  the  Moles  of 
Hadrian,  the  Pyramid  of  Gains  Cestiua, 
&c.  The  execution  of  this  subject  is 
by  GKulio  Bomano.  3.  The  Baptism 
of  CongtawHne  by  St,  Silvester ^  painted 
by  Francesco  Penni  (II  Fattore),  in 
1624,  who  has  introduced  his  portrait  in 
a  black  dress  with  a  yelvet  cap.  This 
painting  contains  also  a  portrait  of 
Baldassare  Gastiglione,  dressed  in  black, 
and  leaning  against  a  column ;  and  a 
view  of  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran 
340  years  ago.  4.  ConatawUn^a  dona- 
tion of  Borne  to  the  Pope,  painted  by 
Baffaelle  del  Oolle,  has  an  interesting 
view  of  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  8  figures  of  popes  on  each  side  of 
these  4  large  paintings  are  said  to  be 
by  Giulio  Bomano.  The  chiaroscuro 
subjects  below  are  by  Polidoro  da 
Garavaggio;  the  Triumph  of  Faith 
on  the  roof^  a  Pagan  statue  thrown 
from  its  pedestal  and  replaced  by  the 
cross,  is  an  inferior  work  by  Tommaso 
Lauretti;  the  other  paintings  of  the 
vault  are  by  the  Zuccheri.  During  the 
siege  of  Bome  in  1849  a  French  musket- 
baU  passed  through  the  window  of 
this  chamber,  but  did  no  further  damage 
than  the  erasure  of  half  of  the  letter  T 
in  the  inscription,  "  SiXTUS  V.  Pont." 
The  mosaics  which  form  the  floor  of  this 
hall  were  discovered  near  the  ch.  of  the 
Scala  Santa,  on  the  Lateran,  in  1853, 
and  placed  here  by  order  of  Pius  IX. ; 
the  arrangement  is  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  ancient  edifice,  to  adapt  it 
to  its  present  site. 

From  the  Sala  of  Gonstantine  a  low 
door  leads  into  the  Anticatnera  delle 
Stanxe  (I),  or  Sola  degli  Chiaroacurit 
originally  painted  by  B^hael:  the 
Apostles  are  by  G-.  d*Udine,  but 
have  been  npned  by  G.  Maratta*s 
restorations ;  the  other  frescoes  by  the 
Zuccheri  and  their  schooL  From  here 
open  the  Ghapel  of  8m  Xior^mio  on  one 


side,  and  the  Loggia  of  Baphael  on  the 
other ;  the  former  is  not  open  to  the 
public,  but  can  be  seen  on  application 
to  the  custode  of  the  Stanze. 

Capella  di  San  Lorenzo  ^2).^This 
little  chapel  is  interesting  in  the  history 
of  art  for  its  frescoes  by  Fra  AMgeUeo  da 
Fieaole,  It  was  built  by  Nicholas  Y.  as 
his  private  dumel,  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  is  probably  the  only 
decorated  portion  of  the  Yatican  palace 
which  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der VI.  The  frescoes  represent  diffe^ 
ent  events  in  the  lives  of  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Lawrence.  Those  on  the  walls 
are — Firat  or  Uppermost  Series  i%  the 
Lwnettea :  1.  The  Ordination  of  Ste- 
phen. 2.  Stephen  distributing  chanty ; 

3.  His  preaching,  a  beautifoSy  expres- 
sive composition;  4.  His  appearance 
before  the  Gotmcil  at  Jerusalem;  5. 
His  being  dragged  to  Execution;  6. 
The  Stoning  of  the  Martyr,  Second 
or  Lower  Series:  1.  The  Ordination  of 
St.  Lawrence  by  Sixtus  II.,  under  the 
likeness  of  Nicholas  Y. ;  2.  The  Pope 
delivering  to  him  the  Ghurch  treasures 
for  distribution  among  the  poor;  3. 
Their  Distribution  by  St.   Lawrence; 

4.  The  Saint  carried  before  the  Pre&ct 
Deoius ;  6.  His  Martyrdom,  a.d.  253. 
Upon  the  pilasters  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  course  of  frescoes  are  4  Fathers  and 
4  Doctors  of  the  Ghurch,  two  of  whom, 
SS.  Athanasius  and  Ghrysostom,  trans- 
ferred to  canvas,  are  nearly  obUterated, 
the  others  have  been  badly  restored; 
on  the  roof  are  the  4  EvangeHsts  with 
their  symbols.  Moat  of  theseinteresting 
works  have  been  well  preserved ;  Lanzi 
says  that  all  critics  were  delighted  to  be- 
stow upon  them  the  highest  praise.  It  is 
related  that,  so  completely  had  these 
beautiful  frescoes  been  foigotten  or  lost 
sight  of  in  the  last  century,  that,  when 
search  was  made  by  Bottari  to  discoTsr 
them  after  Yasari's  indications,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  efibct  an  entrance  to  the  dispel 
through  the  window ;  and  we  hare  it 
on  the  authority  of  Goethe  that  it  inis 
one  of  the  merits  of  a  Gbrman  artist 
then  residing  at  Bome,  in  exploring  the 
labyrinths  of  the  Yatican,  to  haTe  dis* 
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covered  the  chapel  of  Nicholas  V.  The 
paintings  were  restored  under  the  su- 
perintendenoe  of  Camuccini  in  the 
reign  of  Pius  Vll. 

The  Loggie  were  begun  by  JuHus  II., 
fit>m  the  designs  of  Bramante,  and  com- 
pleted by  Raphael  in  the  pontificate  of 
LeoX.  They  form  a  triple  open  portico, 
of  which  the  2  lower  stories  are  sup- 
ported  by  pilasters,  and  the  third  by 
columns.  The  only  part  painted  by 
Baphael  is  that  which  fetces  the  city, 
on  the  middle  tier.  The  two  other 
sides  in  continuation  were  added  by 
Gregory  XIII.  and  his  successors,  in 
order  to  complete  the  uniformity  of  the 
court  of  San  Damaso.  The  Loggia  of 
the  lower  story  is  covered  with  stuccoes 
and  arabesques,  executed  by  Oiovanni 
da  Udine  from  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
the  restoration  of  which  has  recently 
been  completed  by  Sig.  Mantovani,  with 
great  talent  and  sucoesB.  G?he  vaults  of 
the  small  domes,  in  which  are  figured 
the  devices  of  Leo  X.,  the  Memcean 
tricoloured  Prince  of  Wales's  feather, 
and  the  oxen -yoke,  are  particularly 
varied  and  elegant  for  their  decora- 
tions. A  bust  of  Giov.  da  Udine  has 
been  placed  in  the  niche  at  the  •end 
of  this  gallery.  The  second  stonr  con- 
tains the  celebrated  frescoes  which  have 
given  to  it  the  name  of  the  "Loggia 
of  Raphael."  It  is  divided  off  into  13 
arcades,  sustained  by  pilasters  covered 
with  stucco  ornaments  in  low  relief, 
and  arabesques  painted  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine^  from  the  designs  of  Eaphael^ 
who  is  said  to  have  derived  the  idea 
from  the  then  recently  discovered 
paintings  beneath  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  grace  and 
delicacy  of  these  decorations:  figures, 
flowers,  animaU,  mythological  subjects, 
and  architectural  ornaments  are  com- 
bined with  the  most  delightful  fancy ; 
and  though  seriously  injured  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  V.  and  by  the  re- 
storations of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
they  are  fuU  of  interest.  Each  coved 
vault  of  the  13  arcades  contains  4  sub- 
jects connected  with  some  particular 
epoch  of  ^ripture  history,  executed 
from  Baphad's  designs  by  Giulio  Ro- 


mano, Pierino  delVaga,  PeUegrino  da 
Modena,  Francesco  Penni,  and  Raffiielle 
del  CoUe.  There  are,  therefore,  52 
subjects  in  all.  Of  these,  48,  being 
those  of  the  first  12  arcades,  repre- 
sent different  histories  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  the  last  4  are  taken  from 
the  New,  and  serve  to  connect  the 
typical  subjects  of  the  former  series 
with  the  establishment  and  triumph  of 
the  Church,  represented  la  the  paintings 
of  the  adjoining /S!^a»z«.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment subjects  begin  with  the  Creation, 
and  end  with  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon ;  they  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  —  1.  The  Creation  of  the 
World,  executed  by  Raphael  himself, 
as  Lanzi  tells  us,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest.  The  four  subjects 
consist  of— The  Separation  of  Light 
and  Darkness,  of  Earth  and  Water,  the 
Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  of 
Animals ;  amongst  the  latter  the  fabu- 
lous unicorn  and  the  one-homed  rhino- 
ceros have  been  introduced  2.  The 
history  of  Adam  and  Eve.  3.  The 
history  of  Noah.  These  2  compart- 
ments are  by  GHuUo  BamaiM:  the 
Eve  in  the  Fall,  on  the  second,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
Raphael  himself.  4.  Abraham  and 
Lot;  5.  Isaac;  both  by  Francesco 
Fenni.  6.  Jacob,  by  PeUegrino  da 
Modena.  7.  Joseph;  8.  Moses;  both 
by  QiuUo  Momano.  9.  A  continuation 
of  the  same  subject,  by  Raffaelle  del 
CoUe.  10.  Joshua;  and  11.  David,  by 
Pierino  del  Vaga,  12.  Solomon,  by 
PelUgrino  da  Modena,  13.  New  Testa- 
ment subjects, — ^the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
the  Baptism  of  tbe  Saviour,  and  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Cfiulio  Romano,  Lanzi 
justly  says  that  "the  exposure  of  the 
gallerv  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
has  almost  reduced  it  to  the  squalid 
appearance  of  the  ancient  grotesques ; 
but  they  who  saw  it  after  it  was  finished, 
when  the  lustre  of  the  gilding,  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  stuccoes,  thp 
brilliance  of  the  colours,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  marbles,  made  it  resplendent 
with  beauty  on  every  side,  must  have 
been  struck  with  amazement  as  at  ^ 
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virion  of  Paradise.  Yasari  saya  much 
of  it  in  these  few  words,  that "  it  is 
impoaaihle  either  to  execute  or  imagine 
a  more  beautiful  work."  The  other 
2  wings  of  this  tier  hare  less  interest 
bj  the  side  of  these  beautiful  composi- 
tions :  thej  contain  a  series  of  frescoes 
in  continuation  of  the  New  Testament 
historj,  painted  by  Siceiolante  da  Ser- 
moneta^  Tenypetta^  Lorenzo  SdbboHm^ 
&o.  Those  in  the  gallery  forming  the 
continuation  of  the  Loggia  of  Baphael, 
and  which  were  executed  in  the  tmie  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  have  been  recently  very 
judiciously  restored  by  Signor  Mant<>- 
vani :  the  Srd  portion,  next  the  Pope*s 
apartments,  hitherto  neglected,  has 
been  painted  by  the  same  talented 
artist,  and  offers  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  modern  pictorial  decoration 
in  Bome.  The  square  subjects,  repre- 
senting the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  are 
by  Prof.  Consoli ;  the  views  of  modem 
monuments  of  Bome  erected  during 
the  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  the  groups  of 
animal^  birds,  fishes,  &c.,  and  the 
arabesque  ornaments,  entirely  from 
studies  of  Sig.  Mantovani.  Bome  of  the 
carved  doors,  which  date  from  the  time 
of  Leo  X.,  are  fine  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture in  wood.  The  uppermost  Loggie, 
on  which  the  Pinacotheca  opens,  was 
painted  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
YII.  with  maps  and  landscapes ;  that 
on  the  side  which  overlooks  the  city, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view,  was 
restored  under  Gregory  Xyi.,the  walls 
being  covered  with  maps  of  European 
countries. 

[The  Stance  and  the  Museum  are 
open  to  the  public  on  Mondays,  exc^t 
on  holidays,  from  12  to  3  o'clock,  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  They  may,  however, 
be  seen  on  any  day  by  applying  to 
the  custodes,  who  will  expect  a  gra- 
tuity ;  the  Gkkllery  of  Pictures  every 
day  except  Monday:  To  see  the  statues 
by  torchlight  an  application  must  be 
made  to  the  major-domo,  through  the 
consul  or  a  diplomatic  agent,  which  is 
never  refused ;  his  order  will  admit  12 
persons  on  eeich  evening.  The  fee  to 
the  custode  on  this  occasion  is  8  to 
10  9cu^,    The  Sifisp  guard  ei^peot  1 


scudo,  and  the  wax  torches  whidi  are 
requind  cost  nearly  5  soudi  more.]* 


PnrAOOTEBCA,  OB  Gallebt  ot 
Pictures. 

Although  the  Vatican  Pinacotheca 
does  not  contain  in  all  60  pictures,  it 
has  more  real  treasures  of  art  than  any 
collection  in  the  world.  The  Trans- 
figuration, the  Madonna  da  Foligno, 
and  the  Conmiunion  of  St.  Jerome,  sre 
a  galleiy  in  themselves;  it  is  rather 
an  advantage,  perhaps,  that  there  are  so 
few  inferior  works  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor  from  these  che&- 
d'cBUvre.  The  collection,  which  wa« 
formerly  placed  in  a  series  of  small 
iU-lighted  rooms  at  the  extremity  of 
the  2nd  Gallery  of  the  Arazzi,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  Stanxe  of 
Baphael,  has  been  removed  to  a  hand- 
some suite  of  halls,  forming  the  part  of 
the  palace  erected  by  Ghregory  XIII.,  and 
opening  out  of  the  upper  Loggia,  where 
the  pictures  are  seen  to  much  more 
advantage.  Instead  of  simple  numbers, 
as  formerly,  the  painter's  name  and  the 
subject  of  the  picture  are  aflSxed  t-o  eadL 

The  annexed  plan  will  be  useful  to 
the  visitor  in  following  our  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  Pinacotheca. 

Before  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Papal  States  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
century,  almost  all  the  pictures  in  the 
Pinacotheca  belonged  to  churches  from 
which  they  were  carried  to  the  Louvie ; 
and  on  bemg  restored  in  1815,  instead 
of  being  returned  to  where  they  fonnerly 
stood,  were  retained  by  Pius  YII.,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  and 
Canova,  to  form  this  now  inoomparaUe 
collection. 

*  TheM  ezcorBioiis  are  best  amaged  at  Sptt- 
hover'i  and  Plale's  Ubraries,  whera  the  names  of 
peraoDS  are  set  down,  onttl  a  luffldent  nnmba 
to  constitute  the  party  offers.  The  charge  for 
13  persons,  eveiythiog  Inclnded,  is  IS  scnS. 
which  is  dtstrihnted  in  fees  to  the  Attendanis, 
Swiss  Ooards,  and  in  payment  for  the  wtx 
torches,  llie  excursion  embraces  all  the  hells 
except  thoae  of  the.Gandeiabraa*  tho  Ejgjptiaa. 
and  Ktmscan  Ifqaepm^, 
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Plait  ov  thb  Pikacotebca  at  tbe  Yatioait. 


Great  Court  of  Paktci, 


a.  Entrance. 

6  6.  Upper  Loggia  of  PttUcfl. 

&  The  Oommunion  of  St.  Jerome*'* 


d,  Tbe  Madonna  da  Follgno. ' 
€,  The  Transflguation. 


Booh  II. 

Leon,  da  F»fkr».— (I.)  St.  Jei»ome, 
a  sketch. 

PerMffino.^Ql.)  St.  Benedict,  S. 
Placidiu,  and  Sta.  FlaTia,  fbrmerly  in 
the  Benedictine  oh.  of  S.  Pietro  de*  Casi- 
nend  at  Perugia,  from  which  it  was 
inemored  to  the  Louyre  by  the  Prendi. 

Benoxzo  GozmoU,~-(IJI.)  A  predella 
with  the  miracles  of  St.  Hjaointhna, 
conaisting  of  Bereral  subjects. 

2iaphael^—(TV.)  The  Christian 
Mysteries  of  the  Annunciation,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,  and  the  Cir- 

*  We  haTe  adopted  tImraghoQt  these  Hand- 
books tbis  apelllng  of  the  name  of  the  great 
painter  In  preference  to  the  more  pretentious 
ualbele,  adopted  by  many  modem  writers 
on  art;  it  ie  more  consistent  with  the  genlns 
of  oar  own  language,  and  agrees  better  with 
that  adopted  by  the  great  chief  of  the  0m- 
brian  school  himself,  who  gmerally  sabocriboa 
himself  Baphaello.— See  p.  307. 


oumcision:  8  exquisite  little  subjects 
in  BaphaeVs  early  manner,  which 
originally  formed  the  predella  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Tirgin  (No.  XXYII.) 
in  the  8rd  room. 

Andrea  ManUMa,--(y,)  A  Piet^. 
An  excellent  and  characteristic  speci- 
men of  the  master's  style,  formerly  in 
the  Aldroyandi  Gbllery  at  Bologna. 

IVa  JMgeUco  da  Jffewfe.  —  (VI.) 
The  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Ban  re- 
presented in  two  predella  pictures,  for- 
meriy  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Domenico  at 
Perugia,  from  which  they  were  carried 
by  the  Prench  to  Paris,  where  the  third 
still] 


JP.  .FV<Mk?Mr.-- (VII.)  The  Tirgin  and 
Child,  with  St.  Jerome,  sadly  retouched. 

Sapkael—Onil)  The  3  Theological 
Yirtuee,  Faith,  Charity,  and  Hope, 
beautiful  circular  medallions,  with 
angels  J  these  loyely  subjects  formed 
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the  predellA  to  Ba^hael's  picture  of  the 
Entombment  now  m  the  Borghese  Gkd- 
lery  (see  p.  278). 

Seneenuio  Garofntlo, — (X.)  A  Holy 
Family;  the  Virgin  and  Child;  St. 
Joeeph  and  St.  Catherine;  formerly 
in  the  Picture  Qalleiy  at  the  Capitol. 

« 

Carlo  CHwK*,— (XI.)  One  of  the 
old  Tenetiim  masters.  The  dead  Christ, 
the  Mater  Dolorosa,  with  St.  John  and 
the  Magdalen. 

€hiercmo» — (XIl.)  The  Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas,  a  fine  composition; 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  is  particularly 
grand. 

JftfriWo.— (XIV.)  The  return  of  the 
l^digal  Son.— (XV.)  The  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  with  the 
Infant  Christ;  a  lovely  picture.  Both 
these  paintings  were  presented  to  Pius 
IX  by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  An  inferior 
work,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
lately  placed  in  this  room,  ia  attributed 
to  the  same  master. 

Oitercino.  ~  (XVI«)  Bt.  John  the 
Baptist,  formerly  in  the  Capitoline 
Collection* 


fiook  in. 

Domenichino,^(KyiL.)  TheComnr- 
IrtON  OF  St.  Jkbome. — This  magnifi- 
cent work,  the  undoubted  masterpiece 
of  Domenichino,  is  generally  considered 
second  only  to  the  Transfiguration  of 
Kaphael,  opposite  to  which  it  stands. 
The  composition  is  remarkable  for  its 
unity  and  simplicity  of  action,  which 
explain  the  subject  at  the  first  glance. 
It  was  painted  for  the  ch.  of  the  Ara 
Coeli,  at  Borne,  but  the  monks  quar- 
relled with  Domenichino  and  placed 
the  picture  out  of  si^t.  They  after- 
wards commissioned  Pouasin  to  paint 
an  altarpiece  for  the  ch.,  and,  instead  of 
supplying  him  with  new  canvas,  they 
sent  him  the  St.  Jerome  to  be  painted 
over.    He  not  only  refused  to  commit 


such  sacrilege,  but  threw  tip  his  engage- 
ment, and  made  known  the  existence  of 
the  picture,  declaring  that  he  knew  only 
2  painters  in  the  world,  Baphael  and 
Domenichino.  To  him  therefore  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  tiiis 
masterpiece  of  the  Bolognese  schooL 
The  painting  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  ch.  of  S.  GKrohuno  deUa  Oarita, 
firom  which  it  was  removed  to  Paxis.  St, 
Jerome,  who  died  at  Bethlehem,  is  re* 
presented  receiving  the  sacnuuent  from 
St.  Ephraim  of  Syria,  who  is  clothed 
in  the  vestments  of  the  Greek  Church: 
the  deacon  bearing  the  sacramental 
chalice  wears  the  dalmatica,  and  the 
kneeling  attendant  holds  the  volume 
of  the  Gospels.  Santa  Paola,  on  her 
knees,  kisses  the  hands  of  the  dying 
ssint.  The  Arab  in  a  turban  and  in 
the  background,  and  the  lion,  give 
variety  to  the  composition,  and  identifr 
it  with  the  scene  in  which  the  action  is 
laid.  The  landscape  seen  through  the 
arch  is  very  ofaancteristic  of  Domeoi- 
chino's  style  in  this  department  of  art 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  painting  ib  the 
inscription  Dox:  Zautsbius  Bosqb 
F.A.,  MDOZir. 

Itaphael^(Xyni.)  The  Madomna 
da  JFb%fio,  painted  originally  for  the 
high  altar  in  the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Coeli, 
and  transferred  in  1665  to  the  convent 
of  Sant'  Anna,  or  delle  Conteate,  at 
Foligno.  It  was  executed  about  the  time 
(1612)  when  Raphael  was  engaged  on 
the  frescoes  in  the  Stanze.  TheMiuloiuii 
is  represented  with  the  Child  seated 
on  the  clouds,  surrounded  by  cherubs. 
Below,  on  one  side,  is  St.  Jerome,  n- 
commending  to  her  protection  Sigif- 
mondo  Conti,  a  native  of  the  town, 
uncle  of  the  abbess  of  Foligno,  and 
secretary  of  Julius  II.,  at  whose  cost  the 
picture  was  painted.  On  the  other  side 
are  St.  Francis  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Between  these  two  groups 
stands  an  angel  holding  a  tablet,  which 
is  said  to  have  borne  an  inscription  r&- 
cording  the  names  of  the  donor  and  the 
painter,  with  the  date  1512.  In  the 
background  is  a  city  with  a  bomb  falling 
on  it — an  allueion,  it  is  suppoeed,  to 
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the  preservation  of  S.  Conti  during 
the  nese  of  Eoligno,  or  from  liehtning. 
This  picture  is  one  of  Baphad^s  most 
remarkable  examples  for  the  expression 
of  character :  the  angel  is  the  personi- 
fication of  beauty,  and  the  figure  of 
Sigiamondo  Conti  has  all  the  reality 
of  life.  In  the  St.  Francis  we  see 
the  fenrour  of  derotion  combined  with 
the  expression  of  those  holy  aspira- 
tions which  were  the  characteristics 
of  his  life.  The  picture  was  taken 
to  Paris,  where  it  was  transferred  to 
canvas  (having  been  originally  painted 
on  wood),  in  doing  which  it  was  a 
good  desd  injured,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  considerably  retouched ;  m* 
deed,  the  outstretched  arm  of  St. 
John  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
repainted. 

£^haeL—(XIX.)  The  Tbaksk- 
QXTBAjnoVj  the  last  and  greatest  oil 
picture  of  the  immortal  master,  and 
justly  considered  as  the  first  oil  painting 
in  the  world.  It  was  undertaken,  as 
Yaaari  tells  us,  to  redeem  his  reputation, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  numerous 
works  whose  execution  he  had  intrusted 
to  his  pupils,  and  which  were  na- 
turally inferior  to  those  executed  by 
his  own  hand.  The  Transfiguration 
was  painted  for  the  cathedral  of  Nar- 
bonne  by  order  of  Cardinal  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  then  archbishop  of  that  city, 
and  afterwards  Clement  YII. ;  it  was  not 
completed  when  the  illustrious  artist 
was  cut  off  by  death  at  the  early  age 
of  37,  and  was  suspended  over  the 
couch  on  wliich  his  body  lay  in  state, 
and  afterwards  carried  before  it  at  his 
funeral,  while  the  last  traces  of  his 
master^hand  were  yet  wet  upon  the 
canvas. 

'*  And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  Uy,  how  changed  from  yester- 
day— 
Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 
Hla  last  great  work}  when,  entering  In,  they 

look'd 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece — 
Kow  on  his  lace  lifeless  and  colonrless, 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

breathed. 
And  would  live  on  for  ages— all  were  moved. 
And  sighs  burst  forth  and  loudest  lamenta- 


For  several  years  this  picture  stood 
in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Mont* 
orio,  from  which  it  was  removed  to 
Paris  by  the  French.  On  its  re- 
turn in  1815  it  was  placed  in  the 
Vatican,  a  compensation  being  granted 
to  the  church  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
stipend.  The  twofold  action  of  the 
picture  has  been  frequently  criticised, 
but  it  appears  to  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  intention  of  the  painter 
to  prdduce  a  work  in  which  the  cala- 
mities of  life  should  lead  the  afflicted 
to  look  to  Heaven  for  comfort  and 
rehef.    The  upper  part  of  the  com- 

?osition  is  int^ended  to  represent  Mount 
'abor;  the  3  apostles  are  lying  on 
the  ground,  imable  to  bear  the  light 
proceeding  from  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
who  is  floating  in  the  air  with  Moses 
and  Elijah,  as  a  personification  of  the 
power  of  the  Lord  and  the  source  of 
Christian  consolation.  The  scene  below 
is  a  representation  of  the  sufferings  of 
humanity :  on  one  side  are  9  of  the 
apostles;  on  the  other  a  group  of 
persons  are  bringing  to  them  a  demo- 
niac boy.  HIb  limbs  are  fearfully 
convulsed,  and  every  coimtenance 
wears  an  expression  of  terror.  GPwo  of 
the  apostles  point  upwards  to  indicate 
the  only  Power  by  whom  he  can  be 
cured.  "  In  the  fury  of  the  pos- 
sessed," says  Lanzi,  *'in  the  steady 
faith  of  the  fsither,  in  the  afOiction 
of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  female^ 
and  the  compassion  evinced  by  the 
apostles,  he  has  depicted  the  most 
pathetic  story  he  pver  conceived.  And 
yet  even  aU  this  does  not  excite  our 
admiration  so  much  as  the  primary 
subject  on  the  Moimt.  There  the 
figures  of  the  2  prophets  and  the  3 
disciples  are  truly  admirable ;  but  stiU 
more  admirable  is  that  of  the  Saviour, 
in  which  we  seem  to  behold  that  efild- 
genoe  of  eternal  glory,  that  spiritual 
lightness,  that  air  of  divinity,  which 
will  one  day  bless  the  eyes  of  the  elect. 
In  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  on  which 
he  lavished  all  his  powers  of  majesty 
and  beauty,  we  see  at  once  the  last 
perfection  of  art  and  the  last  work  of 
BaphaeL"    The  figure  of  the  demoniac 
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boy  is  said  to  have  been  finisbed  by 
Giulio  Bomano,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
picture.  The  2  figures  who  are  seen 
kneeling  nnder  the  tree  on  the  mount 
in  adoration  of  the  mysterious  scene  are 
St.  Julian  and  St.  Lawrence,  introduced 
at  the  request  of  Gardiual  de'  Medici, 
as  the  patron  saints  of  his  fiBrther 
GtiuUano,  and  of  his  uncle  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent. 


Boom  IV. 

aTf^Mm.— (XX.)  The  Virgin  and  Child 
surrounded  by  Angels  in  the  clouds, 
with  rarious  saints  imdemeath:  St. 
Sebastian,  a  fine  figure,  pierced  with 
arrows ;  St.  Francis  with  the  cross,  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  with  the  lily,  St. 
Nicholas,St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria.  The  colouring  of  the 
St.  Sebastian  is  of  the  finest  £nd,  and 
the  details  of  the  dresses,  &a,  are  elabo- 
rately worked.  It  was  once  semicircular 
at  the  top,  which  is  said  to  have  given 
it  the  effect  it  now  appears  to  want : 
this  upper  part  was  remored,  in  order 
to  make  it  a  companion  picture  to  the 
Transfiguration.  In  the  middle  is  the 
inscription  "Titianus  faciebat,*'  who 
painted  it  for  the  ch.  of  S.  I^^ieola  dei 
Frari  at  Venice. 

Ghtercino. — St.  Margaret  of  Cortona, 
recently  purchased  by  J?ius  IX.  for  the 
gallery. 

TiHan.—(XXL)  A  Boge  of  Yenioe 
— probably  A.  Qritti — a  fine  portrait, 
formerly  in  the  Aldrovandi  gallery  at 
Bologna. 

Anionio  Bwrnnicino^  called  H  Maretio 
da  Brescia. — The  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned,  between  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Bartholomew ;  a  good  specimen  of  the 
master. 

(Tuemsio.— (XXII.)  Tlie  Magdalen, 
restored  by  Camuocim ;  painted  for  the 
ch.  of  the  Conyertite  in  the  Corso. 


PuUuriechio.'-(XXni,)  The  C!oro- 
nationof  the  Virgin :  below,  St.  Francis 
kneeling  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles 
and  other  saints  in  adoration,  painted 
for  the  ch.  of  La  Fratta  in  Perugia. 

Peruffino.—pLXIV,)  The  Besuirec- 
tion,  painted  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco de'  Conyentuali  at  Perugia.  The 
soldier  flying  in  alann  is  a  portrait  of 
Perugino,  painted  by  Baphael,  whom 
Perugino  hw  represented  as  a  young 
soldi^  asleep  on  the  rt. 

OiuUo  Romano  and  il  JFatiare  or 
F.  P«»fM— (XXV.)  The  Madonna  d* 
Monte  Lueef  painted  for  the  oonyent  of 
Monte  Luce  near  Perugia.  It  was 
ordered  in  1505,  when  Baphael  was  in 
his  22nd  year;  but  the  multiplicity  of 
his  engagements  did  not  allow  him  to 
do  more  for  many  years  than  make  a 
finished  study  for  the  picture,  which 
was  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  ooUeo 
tion.  His  occupations  increasing,  he 
had  only  commenced  the  upper  pui  of 
the  composition  shorty  before  his 
death:  it  was  afterwarcu  finished  by 
GiuUo  Bomano  and  Francesco  PennL 
It  bean  all  the  eyidence  of  inCeiior 
hands,  and  can  scarcely  be  classed 
among  the  works  of  the  great  painter. 
The  upper  part,  painted  by  Giolio 
Bomano,  representing  Christ  crowning 
the  Virgin  in  the  heayens,  is  by  fiu*  the 
best.  The  lower,  representing  the 
Apostles  assembled  round  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin,  is  by  Francesco  PennL 

School  of  Pem^no.'—CSXVl,)  lie 
Preeye — The  Adoration:  Uie  Virgin 
and  Joseph  are  kneeling  on  each  side  of 
the  infimt  Sayiour ;  in  the  background 
on  1.  are  the  2  shepherds  and  the  8  kings 
arriying  with  their  attendants.  The 
greato*  part  of  the  picture  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Pinturiochio  and  Lo 
Spa^rna ;  the  head  of  Joseph  and  the 
8  kmgs  are  attributed  to  Baphael 
Some  critics  attribute  the  whole  picture 
to  Zo  Spagna.  In  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  gallery,  this  picture,  called 
il  Santo  Pt^epCy  is  attributed  to  Peru- 
gino,  Baphae^  and    Pinturicchio ;  it 
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vna  painted  for  the  ch.  of  La  Spinetta 
nearTodi. 

Saphael.—(XXVn.)  The  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virginy  painted  for  the  ch.  of 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  S.  Pietro 
del  Cassineai  at  Peragia.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  Raphael,  and  was 
executed  during  his  residence  at  Citti 
di  Oastello.  The  Virgin  and  the  Sa- 
viour are  throned  in  the  heayent,  sur- 
rounded hy  angels  bearing  musical  in- 
struments, and  cherubs  above.  Below 
are  the  Apostles  standing  round  the 
empty  tomb,  which  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  imperfectly  followed  out 
by  Francesco  Penni  in  the  picture  No. 
iXV.  The  Predella  once  attached  to 
this  picture  is  preserved  in  room  II. 
(No.  IV.). 

PerK^iw?.— (XXVIII.)  The  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  throned,  with  8. 
Liorenzo,  S.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  S. 
Hercolanus,  and  S.  Constantius  in  ado- 
ration. This  picture  was  formerly  in 
the  Palazzo  Comunale  at  Perugia. 

8eu9oferr<ao,—{X3JX.)  The  Virgin 
and  In&nt  Christ  seated  on  the  moon 
surrounded  by  angels. 

M.  A.  Caravaggio.—(KXX.)  The 
Entombment  of  our  Lord,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  light  and  shade, 
powerfully  painted,  but  deficient  in 
religious  expression.  It  formerly  stood 
in  the  Chiesa  Kuova  at  Rome,  and  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  SaonaDent  in  St.  Peter's. 

Nicolo  AUmnOy  or  da  Ihligno,  a  large 
Gothic  altarpiece  in  several  compart- 
mente:  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  Saviour  in  the  centre;  above 
an  Ecce  Homo,  with  Saints,  Angels, 
Cberabs  on  either  side,  and  portraits  of 
the  Doctors  of  the  Church.  On  each 
side  an  foil-length  figures  of  six  saints ; 
whilst  on  the  predella  below  are  small 
figures  of  the  Apostles  and  15  female 
Saints.  Painted  in  1416,  lately 
brought  here  from  the  Museum  at 
theLatenm. 

[Borne,'] 


Melozzo  da  ForH, — (XXXI.)  Sixtus 
IV.  giving  audience;  a  fresco  originallv 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  h- 
brary,  and  removed  by  Leo  XII.  The 
figures  are  all  portraits,  and  are  full  of 
character:  the  2  figures  on  rt.  and 
near  the  pope  are  nis  2  nephews — 
Giuliano  della  Bovere,  afterwards  Ju- 
lius II.,  in  a  Cardinal's  dress,  and 
Cardinal  Pietro  Biario  in  that  of  the 
monastic  order  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  the  centre,  the  kneeling  figure  la 
Platina,  Prefect  of  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  historian  of  the  popes. 
In  the  background  are  2  young  men 
Giovanni  della  Bovere,  brother  oi 
Julius  II.;  and  the  tallest,  ia  a  blue 
dress,  Girolamo  Biario,  nephew  of  Car- 
dinal Pietro,  who  became  celebrated  in 
connection  with  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  perished  miserably  in  the 
castle  of  Porll.  This  fresco  was  com- 
missioned by  him  and  by  his  brother 
the  cardinal,  to  both  of  whom,  while 
in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  his 
native  city,  Melozzo  was  indebted  for 
encouragement  and  patronage. 

Nicolo  AlunnOf  another  Ancona  in  3 
compartments ;  in  the  centre  the  Cru- 
cifixion with  the  3  Marys,  and  on  each 
side  2  Saints :  also  recently  removed 
from  the  Lateran  collection. 


Book  V. 

Vahntin.—{XXXJ1.)  The  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Processus  and  S.  Martinianus, 
an  imitation  of  Caravaggio  by  the  ablest 
of  his  French  pupils,  but  it  seems  hurdly 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  collection.  It 
has  been  copied  in  mosaic  in  St. 
Peter's. 

C«uio.— (XXXIII.)  The  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  a  magnificent  painting, 
classed  among  Guido's  best  works.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  Caravagffio,  and  to  have  been  so 
much  admired  that  it  prociured  him  the 
commission  for  the  Aurora  in  the  Bos- 
pigtiosi  Palace. 
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N,  P(MM«n.— (XXXIV.)  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Erasmus,  the  hurgest  his- 
torical subject  he  ever  painted.  It  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's. 


Barooeio. — (XXXV.)  The  Annim- 
ciation,  fii^quently  described  as  the 
masterpiece  of  Barooeio,  who  made 
himself  an  engraTing  of  it.  It  is  a 
beautiful  composition.  It  formerly 
stood  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  S. 
Maria  at  Loreto,  but  was  carried  to 
Paris  in  1797.  On  its  restoration  it 
was  retained  in  Bome,  in  exchange  for 
a  copy  in  mosaic. 


Andrea  iSowAt.  —  (XXXVI.)  The 
miracle  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

Baroccio.— (XXXVII.)  The  Ecstasy 
of  S.  Michelina  is  considered  as  one 
of  Barocoio's  finest  works.  It  was 
formei'ly  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Francesco  at 
Pesaro. 

Pao^  F«wi«*e.  — (XXXVIII.)  St. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Oonstantine,  with 
the  Vision  of  the  Holy  Gross. 

(Tttuio.— (XXXIX)  The  Madonna 
and  Child  in  glory,  with  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Jerome ;  the  heads  are  beautiful. 

Ce9€ure  da  5!m<o.— (XL.)  The  Virgin 
enthroned,  called  lUe  Madonna  delta 
Cintura,  between  S.  John  and  S.  Au- 
gustin,  signed  and  dated  1621.  The 
expression  of  the  saints  is  very  fine. 

Correggio.  —  (XLI.)  Christ  sitting 
on  the  clouds,  with  extended  arms, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  angels  : 
formerly  in  the  Marescalchi  Gh&llery  at 
Bologna. 

Andrea  Sacchi, — (XLII.)  S.  Bomu- 
aldo.  The  saint  and  his  2  companions 
are  represented  in  the  act  of  recog- 
nising the  vision  of  the  ladder  by 
which  his  followers  ascend  to  heaven, 
typifying  the  glory  of  his  new  order. 


LiBRAST. 

The  entrance  to  the  Library  is  by 
one  of  the  doors  on  the  L   near  the 


extremity  of  the  Gblleria  Lapidaria  of 
the  Museum:  not  being  open  to  the 
public,  it  may  be  visited  every  day  j&t>m 
12  to  8,  on  giving  a  gratuity  to  the 
custode. 

The  Vatican  Library  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  founded  by  Ni- 
cholas V.  (1447),  who  tranaliBrred  to 
his  new  palace  the  manuscripts  which 
had  been  collected  in  the  Lateran. 
The  library  at  the  death  of  Niidiolas 
V.  is  said  to  have  contained  90OO 
MSS.,  but  many  of  them  vrere  dis- 
persed by  his  BucoesBor  Calixtua  III. 
These  losses  were  not  repaired  until  the 
time  of  Sixtos  IV.,  whose  aceal  in  restor- 
ing and  augmenting  the  library  is  cele- 
brated by  Ariosto  and  by  Platma,  who 
was  appointed  its  librarian  about  1480. 
The  present  building  vras  erected  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  1588,  from  the  designs  (S 
Fontana,  a  new  apartment  having  be- 
come necessary  to  receive  the  collec- 
tions made  by  his  iinmediato  prede- 
cessors, and  particularly  by  Leo  X., 
who,  like  his  father  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent, had  sent  agents  into  distant 
countries  to  collect  manuscripts.  The 
celebritY  of  the  library  dates  properiy 
from  the  close  of  the  16th  centuir, 
when  the  munificence  of  the  popes 
was  aided  by  the  acquisition  of  other 
important  collections.  The  first  was 
that  of  Fulvius  Ursinus  in  1000,  fol- 
lowed by  the  valuable  collections  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
composed  chiefly  of  Palimpsests.  The 
library  then  contained  10,660  MS8^  of 
which  8600  were  Latin,  and  2160 
Greek.  The  Palatine  library,  belong- 
ing to  the  Elector  Palatine,  captured  at 
Heidelberg  by  de  TiUy,  and  presented 
to  Gregory  XV.  in  1621  by  duke 
Maximihan  of  Bavaria,  was  the  next 
accession;  it  contained  2888  MSS^ 
1956  of  whidi  were  Latm,  and  432 
Ghreek.  In  1668  the  Vatican  received 
the  library  of  Urbino^  foxmded  by  duke 
Pederigo,  whose  nassion  for  books  wis 
so  great,  that  at  the  taking  of  Voltena 
in  1472  he  reserved  nothing  but  s 
Hebrew  Bible  for  his  own  shwe  of  the 
spoil.  This  collection  enriched  the 
Vatican  vrith  1711  Greek  and  Latin 
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MSS.  In  1690  the  Bibliotheca  Alex- 
andrina,  the  coUeotion  of  Christina 
queen  of  Sweden,  was  added  to  the 
hhmry;  it  compreh^pded  all  the  lite> 
rary  treaaures  taken  bj  her  father 
Ghistams  Adolphos  at  Prague,  Wurtz- 
huig,  and  Bremen,  and  amounted  to 
2291  MSS.,  of  which  2101  were  Latin 
and  190  Greek.  Clement  XI.  in  the 
b^gixming  of  the  last  century  jpresented 
55  Ghreek  MSS.  to  the  collection ;  and 
in  1746  it  received  the  splendid  library 
of  the  Ottobuoni  fSEimUy,  containing 
3862  MSS.,  of  which  8391  were  Latin 
and  474  Greek.  About  the  same  time 
it  was  augmented  by  266  MSS.  from 
the  library  of  the  Marquis  Capponi. 
The  last  addition  of  importance  was 
that  of  162  Greek  MSS.  from  the  con- 
Tent  of  S.  Basilic  at  Ghrotta  Ferrata. 
At  the  peace  of  1815  the  late  king  of 
Frossia,  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  Hum- 
boldt, applied  to  Pius  YII.  for  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  manuscripts 
which  had  been  plundered  from  the 
Heidelberg  library  by  De  TiUr.  A 
mor^  &yourable  moment  for  this  re- 
quest could  not  have  been  chosen :  the 
service  rendered  to  the  Church  by  the 
restoration  of  the  pope  to  his  throne 
was  acknowledged  by  that  enlightened 
and  rirtuous  pontiff  on  all  occasions ; 
and  in  this  instance  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  imme^tely  an- 
swmd  bj  the  restoration  of  many 
MSS.  of  great  importance  to  the  Ger- 
man historian.  At  the  present  time 
the  Vatican  Library  contains  in  the 
Oriental  collection  590  Hebrew,  787 
Arabic,  80  Coptic,  71  JSthiopic,  459 
Syriac,  64  Turkish,  65  Persian,  1 
Samaritan,  13  Armenian,  2  Iberian,  22 
Indian,  10  Chinese,  and  18  Sclavonic 
manuscripts.  G^ie  amount  of  the  whole 
collection  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental 
manuscripts  is  23,580,  the  finest  col- 
lection in  the  world.  The  number  of 
printed  books  was  not  more  than  30,000, 
though  it  had  been  loosely  stated  at 
double  that  figure,  until  the  addition  of 
the  library  of  Count  Cicognara,  chiefly 
relatiTC  to  the  fine  arts  and  their 
history,  and,  in  1855,  of  the  col- 
lection of  Cardinal  Mai  (6950  vols., 


and  292  MSS.),  a  munificent  donation 
of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Library  of  the 
Vatican.  The  library  is  open  daily 
for  study  from  9  in  the  morning  until 
noon,  excepting  during  the  recess, 
which  begins  on  June  16th,  and  con- 
tinues imtil  Nov.  On  Thursdays,  and 
on  numerous  feast-davs,  it  is  always 
closed  to  students,  although  generally 
open  to  visitors,  and  the  accommodation 
is  so  limited  that  only  those  who  wish 
to  consult  MSS.  can  find  places.  The 
printed  books  are  little  available  for 
study ;  indeed,  no  catalogue  of  them  ap- 
pears yet  to  have  been  made.  The  fee 
to  the  custode  who  shows  the  library, 
for  a  party,  is  from  2  to  4  pauls. 

The  Anteroom  (11)  contains  in  a 
glass  case  a  fine  papyrus  relating  to 
ftineral  rites  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  two 
oasts  of  columns  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, found  in  the  Triopeum  of  Herodus 
Atticus  on  the  Via  Appia  (the  ori- 
ginals are  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples).  A  series  of  portraits  of  the 
cardinal  librarians  hang  round  this 
and  the  next  room ;  that  of  Cardinal 
Giustiniani  is  by  Domeniehino,  the 
most  recent  being  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  Mai.  In  the  adjoining 
one,  called  the  Chamber  of  the  Scribes, 
round  which  sit  the  principal  librarian 
and  assistants,  in  staUs  decorated  with 
intarsia-work  by  Frate  Giovanni  da 
Verona,  are  tables  for  persons  admitted 
to  study  and  consult  the  MSS.  in  the 
Library.  G^ie  ceiling  is  painted  by 
Paul  Brill  and  Marco  da  Faenza. 

The  (Trca^  JToW,  which  is  220  ft.  long, 
is  divided  by  pilasters  into  2  portions, 
and  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Scipi- 
one  Caietani,  Paris  Nogari,  Ceeare  Neb- 
bia,  and  other  artists  ;  it  underwent  a 
complete  restoration  under  Pius  VI., 
and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  halls 
of  the  kind.  The  beautifiu  marble  pave- 
ment has  been  laid  down  by  Pius  IX. 
in  place  of  the  original  one  in  red 
tiles,  and  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
splendour  of  the  Hall.  Attached  to 
the  pilasters  and  the  walls  are  the 
painted  cabinets  or  presses  which  con- 
tain the  MSS.;  these  ara  shut  with 
U2 
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closed  doors,  bo  that  a  stranger  might 
Avalk  through  the  entire  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  have  no  suspicion  that  he 
-was  surrounded  by  the  first  literary  trea- 
sures in  the  world.  Between  the  pilas- 
ters are  placed  sereral  valuable  modem 
works  of  art.  Two  fine  tables  of  granite, 
bronze  fiffures  by  Valadier; 


a  beautiful  column  of  Oriental  alahcu^ 
tro  Jiorito ;  2  Candelabra  of  Sfevres 
china  presented  to  Pius  Vll.  by  Na- 
poleon; a  fine  vase  from  the  same 
manufactory  to  Leo  XII.  by  Charles 
X. ;  a  vase  of  Malachite  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Bussia,  and  a  very  large  speci- 
men of  the  same  valuable  material  by 
Prince  Demidoff;  two  handsome  rases 
of  Meissen  porcelain,  with  views  of  the 
royal  residenoee  near  Berlin,  presented 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Pius  IX.  in 
I860;  a  fine  vase  of  Oriental  alabaster, 
made  in  Borne  from  a  block  presented 
by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt;  the  large 
vase  in  S^res  porcelain,  covered  with 
Christian  emblems  in  an  early  style, 
presented  by  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  Pius  IX.  on  the  occasion 
of  the  baptism  of  the  heir  to  the  Im- 
perial throne,  when  it  was  used  as  the 
baptismal  font ;  and  a  beautiful  basin 
in  Aberdeen  granite,  a  gift  firom  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  and  by  him  presented 
to  the  library.  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  represent  on  one  side  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
libraries,  and  on  the  other  the  different 
councils  of  the  Church ;  those  on  the 
pilasters  the  inventors  of  the  characters 
or  letters  used  in  expressing  the  prin- 
cipal known  languages.  Out  of  the 
great  hall  a  door  on  the  rt.  leads  into 
the  ArcMvio  Secreto  (12),  where  are 
preserved  the  most  interesting  manu- 
script historical  documents  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  popes,  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  &c.  The  door 
leading  into  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
modem  intarsia-wotk,  with  views  Of 
4  of  the  principal  monuments  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Pius  IX. — ^the  Via- 
duct of  Lariocia,  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Paid's,  and  the  tabernacles  of  the  latter 
eh.  and  of  the  Lateran. 


The  Galleries  which  open  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Great  Hall,  and 
which  occupy  a  length  of  1200  feet, 
contain  also  prelfees  with  the  manu- 
scripts ;  they  are  divided  into  several 
halls.  Entering  on  the  1.,  on  each  side 
are  presses  oontainine  the  MS.  ooDec- 
tions  of  Queen  Christma  of  Sweden,  on 
the  outside  of  which  have  been  painted 
the  several  monuments  of  Bome  re- 
stored during  the  present  pontificate. 
On  the  end  wall  of  the  second  Hall  is 
an  interesting  view  of  St.  Peter^s,  aa 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo,  surrounded 
with  a  SQuare  portico;  and  opposite 
another  or  the  raising  of  the  Vatican 
obelisk  by  Fontana.  To  these  snoceed 
5  other  haUs :  the  first  oontainathe  con- 
tinuation of  the  MS.  collection  ;  the  3 
Halls  (13, 14,  and  15  of  plan),  forming 
the  Museo  CristianOy  follow.  In  the 
first,  enclosed  in  cabinets,  is  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  lamps,  glass  vessels, 
|ems,  x^ersonal  ornaments,  instruments 
for  domestic  use  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, chiefiy  from  the  Catacombs ;  there 
are  also  instruments  of  torture  em- 
ployed against  the  early  sufferers  for  our 
faith,  amongst  which  deserves  notice  a 
plwmbatwny  or  copper  ball,  filled  with 
lead  and  attached  to  a  chain,  found 
alongside  the  body  of  a  Christian  martyr 
in  his  tomb.  One  of  the  remarkable 
collections  in  the  Museo  Cristiano  is 
that  of  ancient  glass,  chiefly  used  in  the 
fimereal  banquets,  from  the  catacombs. 
Among  the  other  objects  are  amber 
vessels  with  reliefs  and  Christian  sym- 
bols, carvings  in  ivory.  In  the  press 
marked  No.  14  is  the  Diptvchon  Kam- 
bonense  of  Agiltrude,  wife  of  Guido 
da  Spoleto,  a  curious  specimen  of  Ita- 
lian art  of  the  9th  century;  in  another 
a  fine  diptych  of  the  5th,  on  which 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  earliest  represen- 
tations of  the  Cross.  Beyond  this  is  the 
hall  called  the  Stanza  d-ei  Papiri  (14), 
containing  a  series  of  diplomas  and 
charters  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  centr., 
the  oldest  being  of  ▲.!>.  469 ;  on  tiie 
ceiling  and  walls  are  historical  frescoes 
by  Mengs.  The  room  (16)  that  follows 
contains  a  veir  interesting  collection  of 
Byzantine  ana  meduDral  ItaliaA  paint- 
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ings  to  the  end  of  the  15th  oentuir,  i 
and  a  Kussian  Calendar  of  the  17th,  | 
ooTered  with  minute  figures,  in  the 
form  of  a  Gbeek  cross.  Upon  a  column  , 
is  placed  a  large  gold  cross,  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  in  1836  by  the 
King  of  Siam,  with  the  miniature  por- 
trait of  his  bare-legged  Mijesty,  a 
frightfully  ugly  old  man.  On  the  end 
wul  is  a  fine  crucifix  in  rock  crystaJ, 
with  three  medallions,  engraved  in  tV 
iaglio,  the  latter  with  the  Kiss  of  Judas, 
Christ  bearing  his  cross,  and  the  En- 
tombment. Th^  were  executed  by  a 
modem  artist,  Valerio  de'  BelU  of  Vi- 
oenza,  and  added  to  the  Libraiy  by 
Pius  IX.  The  square  tables  in  the 
centre  are  made  of  fragments  of  marble 
discoTcred  in  the  Catacombs  of  S. 
Calixtos,  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus; 
and  the  circular  one  from  the  ruins  of 
the  see  of  Hippo,  in  N.  Africa,  the 
countiT  of  S.  Augustine.  Opening 
out  of  the  hall  of  Christian  paint- 
ings, and  on  the  rt.,  is  an  apart- 
ment of  2  rooms  (16),  yeiy  handsomely 
restored.  The  first,  with  the  Samson 
slaying  the  Philistines,  and  can^ring 
off  the  Qtites  of  G-aza,  on  the  ceiling, 
painted  by  Ghuido^  is  specially  des- 
tined to  ancient  frescoes,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  is  that  known  as  the 
Nozze  Aldobrandimy  found  near  the 
Ardi  of  Gallienus,  in  1606.  It  became 
the  property  of  Clement  VIII.,  and  has 
from  tiiis  circumstance  been  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  his  family.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  chief  ornament 
of  tSie  Yilla  Aldobrandini,  and  was 
considered  the  most  precious  specimen 
of  ancient  painting,  imtil  the  disco- 
reries  at  rterculaneum  deprived  it 
of  that  pre-eminence.  Many  cele- 
brated painters  made  it  the  object  of 
their  study,  and  a  copy  bv  Poussin 
is  preserved  in  the  Doria  gallery.  Al- 
though injured  by  restoration,  it  was 
considered  so  valuable  in  1818  that 
it  was  purchased  of  Cardinal  Aldobran- 
dini by  Pius  YII.  for  10,000  scudi.  It 
represents,  in  the  opinion  of  Winck- 
elmann,  the  Marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  The  composition  consists  of  10 
figures :  the  bride^^room  is  sitting  at  the 


foot  of  a  richly-carved  couch,  on  which 
sits  the  bride,  attired  in  white  drapeiy, 
accompanied  by  a  female,  who  seems  to 
be  advising  with  her ;  on  the  extreme  L 
of  the  picture  a  priest  and  two  youths 
are  standing  at  a  circulai*  altar  preparing 
for  the  lus^td  offering.  Between  them 
and  the  couch  is  a  finely  draped  female 
figure  leaning  on  an  altar,  and  holding 
what  appears  to  be  a  shelL  On  the  rt. 
of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  8  figures 
standing  near  a  tripod:  one  holds  a 
tasza ;  the  second,  a  fine  commanding 
personage,  wears  a  crown ;  the  third  is 
playing  on  a  harp  of  6  strings.  The 
bridegroom,  in  the  opinion  of  John 
Bell,  is  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen.  "His  brown  colour  gives  a 
singular  appearance  of  hardihood  and 
token  of  having  grappled  with  danger 
and  felt  the  influence  of  burning  sims. 
The  limbs  are  drawn  with  inimitable 
skill,  slender,  of  the  finest  proportions, 
making  the  just  medium  between 
strength  and  agiUty;  while  the  low 
sustaining  posture,  resting  firmly  on 
the  rt.  hand,  half  turning  towards  the 
bride,  is  wonderfully  oonceived.  A 
pleasing  tone  of  punty  reigns  through 
the  whole  composition,  in  which  no- 
thing bacchanalian  offends  the  eye  or 
invades  the  chaste  keeping  of  the  scene." 
A  good  terracotta  relief,  in  the  Musee 
Napoleon  III.,  formerly  in  the  Campana 
Collection,  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  principal  group  in  the  Nozze  Aldo- 
brandini. The  other  ancient  paintings 
here  are,  a  Kace  of  Tigers,  Aiitelopes, 
and  Apes,  in  which  the  Egyptian  A.  oryx 
is  very  accurately  represented;  all  these 
animals  bearing  feathers  on  the  head, 
as  we  see  in  the  modem  Roman  races 
of  the  Corso  :  six  figures  of  Soylla, 
Pbsedra,  Pasiphae,  Canace,  and  Myrrha, 
discovered  on  the  walls  of  a  viUa  near 
Tor  Marancio  on  the  Via  Ardeatina: 
and  a  series  of  subjects  fr^m  the 
Odyssej,  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man house  in  the  Yia  G-raziosa,  on  the 
Esquiline ;  thev  have  been  described  in 
a  work  by  Father  Matranga,  who  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  Uie  building 
formed  part  of  the  house  of  Livia.  The 
ilopr  Qi  this  room  has  inlaid  (^  ii^ 
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paTement  an  ancient  mosaic,  from  a 
Koman  yilla  near  the  Porta  di  San 
Lorenzo.  Opening  out  of  the  room 
containing  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini  is  a 
smaller  one  containing  a  collection  of  in- 
scriptions or  Signa  Tegularia  stamped  on 
Boman  tiles ;  some  Christain  frescoes, 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  amongst 
which  are — Our  Saviour  amongst  the 
Apostles,  or  the  Last  Supper,  a  doye 
with  the  olive-branch,  and  a  copy  of 
a  female  in  the  act  of  adoration  (an 
Orante),  from  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Nereo.  The  pretended  painting  of 
Charlemagne  is  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. A  curile  seat,  in  bronze, 
a  fragment  of  the  mosaic  which  co- 
vered the  Triclinium  of  Leo  III.  near 
the  Lateran  Palace;  and  a  Cibo- 
rium  in  La  Robbia  ware.  Returning 
to  the  gallery  of  the  Library,  in  the 
farthest  room,  formerly  the  chapel  of 
Pius  v.,  is  a  fine  full-length  portrait 
of  Pius  IX.,  painted  on  glass  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle ;  a  Prie-Dieu  sculptm'ed 
by  artists  of  Tours,  named  Slottiere^  a 
labour  of  25  years,  in  the  style  of  the 
16th  centy.,  presented  to  Pius  IX.  by 
the  inhabitants  of  La  Touraine ;  and  in 
cases  roimd  the  walls,  portfolios  contain- 
ing the  addresses  presented  to  His  Holi- 
ness from  every  comer  of  the  Catholic 
world  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  mis- 
fortunes ;  in  a  bag  are  the  visiting  cards 
left  for  the  Pope  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion. Beyond  the  chapel  of  Pius  V. 
is  a  series  of  several  chambers  called 
the  Gabinetto  Borgia  (17),  contain- 
ing printed  books,  illustrated  works, 
the  libraiy  on  the  history  of  the  Fine 
Arts  formed  by  Cicognara,  and  that 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai,  purchased 
by  Pius  IX. :  the  sculptures  which 
were  formerly  here  have  been  removed 
to  the  Lateran  Museum.  These  cham- 
bers were  built  by  Alexander  VI., 
from  whom  they  derive  their  name; 
they  are  well  worth  visiting  for  the 
paintings  on  the  vaults  and  walls, 
and  wm  be  shown  if  desired  by  the 
person  who  accompanies  strangers  over 
the  Library;  they  are  preceded  by 
some  smaller  rooms,  also  filled  with 
printed  books.     Room  I.,  remarkable 


for  its  ceiling,  decorated  with  rtuooo 
reliefs  by  Oiovanm  da  Udine^  and  arab- 
esques by  Pierino  del  Vaga;  the  12 
Sibyls  are  fine  works  by  Pii^ricckio; 
the  circular  medallions  represent  the  7 
planets,  and  a  group  of  philoBOpherB  dis- 
coursing over  a  globe.  Boom  II.,  called 
of  the  CredOy  from  the  paintings  of  the 
12  Apostles  and  Prophets  disooareing 
on  the  subject  of  the  Belie!  Q%is 
apartment  was  the  treasury  of  Alexander 
Vl.,  whose  armorial  beanngs  are  upon 
the  walls.  Room  III.,  of  the  AsrU  and 
Sciences,  In  each  of  the  painted  spaces 
of  the  roof  are  emblems  of  the  liberal 
arts ;  in  that  of  Rhetoric  may  be  seen  the 
name  of  the  painter  Finturicchio:  each 
figure  has  the  name  below.  In  thk 
room  expired  Pope  Alexander  VI.  of 
fever,  Aug.  13, 1503.  Boom  IV. :  this 
and  the  last  apartment  had  their 
walls  covered  with  tapestries.  The 
paintings  represent  events  in  the  lives 
of  SS.  Antony,  Sebastian,  Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  Juliana,  and  Barbara, 
and  the  meeting  of  S.  EUzabeth  and 
the  Virein.  On  the  Ixmette  over  one 
of  the  doors,  the  figure  of  the  Virein 
is  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  G4uia 
Famese,  the  favourite  of  Alexander  VI. 
Boom  V. :  the  paintings  here  represent 
the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  Ascension,  Penteoost,  and 
Assumption  (the  kneeling  figure  in  one 
of  these,  before  the  Virgin,  is  that  of 
the  notorious  Ceesar  Borgia,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  Pope,  so  celebiuted  for 
his  cruelties,  and  the  part  he  played 
ia  the  history  of  Italy  in  the  15th 
centy.  Boom  VI.,  or  HaU  of  the 
Guards:  the  fine  chimney  here  is  by 
Sansovino ;  the  paintings  and  decora- 
tions by  Giovanni  da  Udine  and  JHerimo 
del  Vaga,  and  executed  in  the  rdgn  of 
Leo  X.,  the  paintings  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  Church  having  replaced 
others  by  Pinturicchio.  To  2  rooms 
opening  out  of  the  App.  Borgia  hare 
been  removed  the  Collection  of  Coins 
and  Medals,  which  was  plundered  of 
so  many  of  its  treasures  by  one  of  its 
own  curators  during  the  absence  of 
the  Pope  in  1849.  The  number  as- 
certained to  be  missing  is  oonsider- 
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able.  Manj  of  these  medala  were  of 
great  mritj;  their  lose  was  a  public 
misfortune,  the  greater  part  haTing 
been  melted  down.  Some  were  unique 
gold  coins,  ohieflj  of  the  Roman  period, 
amongst  which  was  a  medal  of  An- 
tinotts,  one  of  the  largest  specimens  in 
gold  which  had  been  handed  down 
m)m  antiquity.  The  present  collection, 
classed  by  Sibitio,  is  now  in  progress 
of  re-orrangement  by  Professor  Tessieri, 
the  eminent  numismatist ;  when  com- 
pleted, the  most  important  specimens 
will  be  exposed  to  the  public  yiew. 
In  addition  to  the  ancient  coins  and 
medals,  and  Papal  coins,  the  earliest 
of  which  18  of  the  reign  of  Gregory 
III.  (a.i>.  731-41),  is  a  large  series  of 
Papal  bull-seals — the  most  remote  at- 
tributed to  Pope  DeodatuB,  a.j>.  614. 

The  OaUery  on  the  right  of  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Libra]!y,contoins  also  presses 
withmanuscripts,  surmounted  by  Etrus- 
can rases,  and  is  ornamented  with  indif- 
ferent frMOoes  illustrating  the  principal 
events  in  the  troubled  reigns  of  Pius 
YI.  and  Pius  Y 11.  It  is  separated  into 
halls  by  columns  of  ancient  marbles 
and  red  porphyry.  In  one — that  pre- 
ceding the  Museo  Profane — are  two 
curious  statues  of  the  god  Mithras, 
in  the  form  he  was  venerated  in  the 
temples,  consistinff  of  a  human  fiffure 
with  a  lion's  head,  the  body  entwmed 
with  a  serpent,  and  holding  keys  in 
each  hand.  On  two  of  the  porphyry 
oofaimns  near  this  are  sculptured  twin 
figures,  in  high  relief  of  warriors, 
similar  in  style  and  costume  to  those  at 
the  comer  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Marco 
at  Yenioe  ;  they  were  in  all  probability 
brought  from  the  East  during  the 
Lower  Empire.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
rt.-hand  gallery  is  the  so-called  Museo 
Prqfawo  (18),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
M.  Gristiano  in  the  opposite  gallery 
of  the  library;  it  contains  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  small  Ghreek  and 
Boman  antiquities  in  bronze,  ivories, 
glass,  Ac.,  consisting  principally  of 
Umpa,  vases,  and  personal  ornaments ; 
some  antique  mosaics.  The  carvings 
in  ivory,  affixed  to  the  f huttem  of  the 


cabinets,  having,  for  the  greater  part, 
been  found  attached  to  the  Christian 
sepulchres  in  the  catacombs :  they 
date  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th  cen- 
tury: amongst  them  is  a  remarkable 
group  of  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by 
four  horses,  a  dose  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  large  bas-relief  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  on  the  stairs  of  the  Palazzo 
de'  Gonservatori,  in  the  Capitol.  The 
collection  of  modem  cameos  in  pietra- 
dura  by  GHrometti,  purchased  by  Gre- 
gory AYI.,  and  a  verv  beautiful  cup 
in  amber,  with  relieu.  Two  works 
of  Cellini,  representing  the  fable  of 
Perseus,  and  the  wars  of  the  Trojans, 
have  recently  been  placed  here.  Here 
also  are  the  nails,  tiles,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  framework  of  CsBsar's 
vUU,  found  in  the  lake  of  Nemi,  and 
long  supposed  to  be  the  timbers  of  an 
ancient  ship ;  several  vases  and  articles 
of  domestic  economy ;  and  the  hair  of 
a  Boman  young  lady,  tastefully  tressed 
up,  found  with  her  skeleton  in  a  sarco- 
phagus. 

The  principal  manuscript  treasures 
of  the  library  are  the  following : — The 
celebrated  Codex  VaHeanus  or  Bible 
of  the  early  part  of  the  4ilh  cewtwy, 
in  Ghreek,  containing  the  oldest  of  the 
Septuagint  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  first  Ghreek  one  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  50  copies  procured 
at  Alexandria  by  Eusebius,  by  order 
of  Constantine,  for  the  churches  at 
Constantinople.  This  most  important 
monument  of  biblical  literature,  and 
which  had  remained  so  long  unedited, 
had  been  printed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  seve- 
ral years  since,  but  scruples  had  arisen 
to  prevent  its  publication  until  lately, 
when  the  reigning  Pontiff  withdrew  the 
interdict  of  his  predecessor.*  The  Fir- 
ffil  of  the  4th  or  6th  cefUwy^  with  50 
miniatures,  including  a  portrait  of  Yir- 
gil,  well  known  by  the  engravings  of 

*  Vetaset  Novum  Testamentnm,  ex  antiqvi»> 
■tmo  Codice  Vaticano,  ed.  Aicqklus  Matus 
S  R.E..  Card^  Rome.lSST,  SpltbSver,  and  Xovam 
Tektamentum,  ^nw,  1S59,  SplUiCver. 
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Santo  Bartoli.  The  Terence  of  the  9th 
century,  with  miniatures.  These  yer- 
sions  of  Virgil  and  Terence  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  passed  with 
his  other  collections  into  the  ducal 
library  of  Urbino  :  the  Terence  was  pre- 
sented to  his  father,  Bernardo  Bembo, 
by  Porcello  Pandonio,  the  Neapolitan 
poet.  A  Terence  of  the  4th  or  5th 
century,  the  oldest  known.  Fra^mente 
of  a  Virgil  of  the  12th  century.  The 
Cicero  de  Bepublica^  the  celebrated  pa- 
limpsest discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai 
under  a  yersion  of  St.  Augustin*s  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  oldest  Latin  MS.  extant. 
The  Palimpsest  of  Livyy  Ub,  91,  firom 
the  library  of  Christina  queen  of  Swe- 
den. The  Plutarch  from  the  same  col- 
lection, with  notes  by  Grotius.  The 
Seneca  of  the  14th  century,  with  com- 
mentaries by  the  English  Dominican 
monk  Triveth,  from  the  library  of 
the  dukes  of  Urbino.  A  Pliwff  with 
interesting  figures  of  animals.  The  Meno- 
logia  QroBcay  or  Greek  calendar,  of  the 
10th  century,  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Basil :  a  fine  example  of  Byzantine  art, 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  representa- 
tions of  basiUcas,  monasteries,  and  mar- 
tyrdoms of  various  saints  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  HomiUes  of  St.  Qregory 
KaziajizenuSf  of  the  year  1063,  and  the 
Four  Gospels  of  the  year  1128,  both 
Byzantine  MSS.  of  great  interest  j  the 
latter  is  from  the  Urbino  library.  A 
Greek  version  of  the  Acts  of  the 
ApostleSy  written  in  gold,  presented  to 
Innocent  YIII.  by  Charlotte  queen  of 
Cyprus.  The  large  Mebrew  Bible^  in 
foHo,  from  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  for  which  the  Jews  of  Venice 
offered  its  weight  in  gold.  The  Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament^  with 
miniatures  of  the  14th  century,  by  Nic- 
oold  da  Bologna.  The  JBreviarg  of 
Matthias  Corvinus  of  the  year  1492, 
beautifully  \Mitten  and  illuminated 
by  Attavanti.  The  Parchment  Scroll 
of  n  Greek  MS.  of  the  7th  century, 
32  feet  long,  with  miniatures  of  the 
history  ofJosIma.  The  Officium  Mor- 
tis^ with  beautiful  miniatures.  The 
Codex  MexicanuSf  a  calendar  of  im- 


mense length.  The  dedication  copy  of 
the  Ass^Ho  Septem  Sacrameniorum 
ad/Mrsus  MarOmtm  I/utkertim,  by 
Senry  VIIL,  printed  on  yellum  at 
London  in  1521,  with  the  king's  ngna- 
ture  and  the  autograph  insaription  on 
the  last  page  but  one,  '*  Finis.  Hemr 
Rex." 

**  Anglonim  rex  Henricos,  Leo  Dedme,  mittit 
Hoc  opas  et  fldei  teste  et  smidtie.'* 


2  Letters  from  Henry  VUL  to  Amm 
JBoleyn,  in  French  and  English.  The 
Dante  of  the  15th  oentuiy,  with  minia- 
tures by  Giulio  Clovio.  The  DatUe  del 
Boccaccio^  in  the  very  beautiful  writing 
of  the  author  of  the  Decamecon,  to 
which  his  signature  as  Johannes  de 
Certaldo  is  affixed,  and  with  notes  said 
to  be  by  Petrarch }  the  poem  ia  preceded 
by  Boccaccio's  dedicatory  episUe  to  the 
poet.  A  volimie  of  Tasso*s  Autoyr^^ 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  first  3  cantos 
of  the  Oerusalemsne,  written  in  his  19th 
year,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of 
Urbino  ;  and  several  of  his  Essays  and 
Dialogues,  PetrarcKs  Autographs^  in- 
cluding the  Eime,  The  Latin  poem 
of  DonizOy  in  honour  of  the  Countess 
Matilda^  with  a  full-length  portrait 
of  that  celebrated  personage^  and 
several  historical  miniatures  of  great 
interest ;  among  which  are  the  repent- 
ance of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  his 
absolution  by  Gbegory  VII.,  &c  The 
lAves  of  Duke  Federigo  di  MonUfeltro^ 
by  Muzio,.  and  of  Francesco  Maria  I. 
delta  JRovere^  by  Leoni,  the  latter  with 
5  fine  miniatures  by  Giulio  Clovio. 
The  autograph  copy  of  the  Anmalt  of 
Cardinal  Baronius,  in  12  volumes. 
The  lyeatise  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II,  on  Sawhing,  from  the  Heidelberg 
Ubrary .  Several  Manuscripts  ofDuihtr^ 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  Christian 
Catechism^  translated  into  German  b? 
Melanchthon,  1556.  The  moat  internt* 
ing,  to  the  general  visitor,  of  these 
MSS.  are  pow  exhibited  to  the  pubKc, 
being  placed  in  2  handsome  inlaid 
cabinets,  in  the  lai^e  hall  of  the 
library,  which  vrill  be  opened  by  the 
custode ;  to  examine  the  others  a  spc- 
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dal  penniMbn  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
library  is  neoesBary. 

Mamtfeuiory  of  Mosaics. — PersonB 
who  have  admirea  the  beautiful  mosaics 
of  St.  Peter^s  should  visit,  before  they 
leaye  the  Vatican,  the  studio  in  which 
they  are  manufactured.  The  number 
of  enamels  of  different  tints  presenred 
for  the  piurposes  of  the  works  amounts 
to  no  less  than  10,000.  The  manu- 
facture is  by  no  means  so  mechanical 
as  is  genenUly  supposed :  great  know- 
ledge of  art  is  requisite  to  do  justice 
to  the  subjects  which  are  thus  invested 
with  durability  ;  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  process  may  be  formed 
£rom  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large 
pictures  have  occupied  m)m  12  to  20 
years  in  their  execution;  that  few  of 
the  smaller  ones  occupy  less  than  5  or 
6 ;  and  that  the  rough  portraits  of  the 
popes,  now  in  progress  for  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Paul's,  can  seldom  be  completed 
in  less  than  12  months.*  Visitors  are 
admitted  daily,  by  means  of  an  order, 
easily  procured  through  their  bankers : 
the  entrance  to  the  manufactory  is 
from  a  corridor  at  the  comer  of  the 
Court  of  S.  Damaso,  and  on  the  ground 
floor. 

Qttrdem  of  the  Vatican, — Few  tra- 
vellers visit  these  interesting  gardens, 
which  deserve  to  be  better  known: 
they  are  entered  from  the  farther  end 
of  the  long  gallery  of  the  Museo  Chiara- 
montt  The  first  portion  is  that  called 
the  Oiardino  della  Pigna^  in  the  quad- 
rangle formed  by  the  Museo  Chiara- 
monti,  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  the  Etruscan 
Museum,  and  the  long  gallery  of  the 
library :  it  was  begun  by  Nicholas  V., 
and  enlarged  by  Julius  II.  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante,  who  constructed 
the  4  fii9ade8.  In  fi^ont  of  the  princi- 
pal facade  is  a  large  semicircular 
niche,  containing  the  2  bronze  peacocks 
and  the  colossal  p^na  or  pine-cone, 
11  feet  high,  found  in  the  mausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  and  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  building. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  the 
pedestal  of  the  Column  of  Antoninus 


{  Pius,  found  on  Monte  Citorio  in  1709, 
•  and  removed  to  this  spot  after  the  in- 
I  effectual  attempt  of  Fontana  to  raise 
I  the  shaft,  which  was  discovered  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  11  ft.  high,  12  ft.  on 
j  each  of  its  sides,  and  ornamented  with 
high  reUefs,  representing  the  apotheosis 
I  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  funeral 
I  games,  allegorical  figures  of  Rome,  and 
I  a  genius  holding  an  obelisk.  The  in- 
I  scription  has  been  already  quoted  in  the 
I  account  of  the  coliunn  (p.  54) .  A  flight 
I  of  steps  descends  from  the  quadrangle  of 
I  the  GKardino  della  Pigna  to  the  terrace 
:  of  the  Kavioella,  so  called  from  a  large 
I  fountain  with  a  bronze  ship  in  the 
;  centre,  from  every  point  of  which  water 
is  made  to  flow.  The  view  from  this 
I  terrace  over  the  northern  part  of  Bome 
is  very  fine.  Several  very  ingenious 
devices  of  waterworks  play  in  this  gar- 
,  den.  In  one  place  the  visitor  is  made 
to  stand  on  a  circular  space  to  admire 
the  bronze  Pigna,  when  water  spouts 
from  invisible  openings  in  the  ground 
around  him.  A  similar  mischievous 
device  awaits  him  as  he  unpreparedly 
passes  down  the  stairs  to  the  terrace 
of  the  Navicella. 

The  Gktrdens  of  the  Vatican,  properly 
speaking,  extend  beyond  the  long  line 
of  builmngs  of  the  library  and  palace, 
along  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  occm>y- 
ing  the  space  between  the  wall  of  Leo 
I Y .  and  die  modem  fortified  enceinte  of 
Urban  VIII.  They  are  very  extensive, 
with  casinos,  formal  flower-gardens, 
lone  alleys  bordered  with  box  hedges, 
and  even  rides  where  the  pope  can  take 
horse  exercise,  which  court  etiquette 
would  not  permit  his  doing  outside  his 
own  grounds.  No  order  to  visit  the 
gardens  is  necessary ;  a  franc  to 
the  oustode  will  be  the  best  pass- 
port. 

The  Casino  del  Papa,  built  by  Pius 
IV.  from  the  designs  of  Pirro  Ligorio, 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  villas  in 
Bome.  It  is  decorated  with  paintings 
by  Baroccio,  Federigo  Zucchero,  and 
Santi  di  Tito,  and  has  a  beautifdl  foun- 
tain which  pours  its  waters  into  a  basin 
of  pavonazzeto,  adorned  with  antique 
M  3 
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^oups  of  children  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
Among  its  antiquities  is  an  interesting 
series  of  bas-reliefs  in  terra-ootta,  col- 
lected hj  d*Agincourt  and  Canova.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  gardens  a  portion 
of  the  medisyal  wall  of  Leo  IV.  -with 
two  fine  round  towers  is  still  standing, 
beyond  which  Pius  IV.  and  Urbtui 
VIII.  extended  the  present  bastions.  It 
was  from  the  most  western  and  elevated 
point  of  the  latter,  which  enfilade 
the  post-road  firom  Civita  Vecchia,  that 
the  French  army  suffered  so  serere  and 
unexpected  a  repulse  on  their  first  ap- 
proach to  Bome'^in  April  1849. 

The  Pofdijieal  Armowry^  near  the 
Sacristy  of  St.  Peter*s,  contains  the  iron 
armour  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  a 
melancholy  record  of  the  cruel  pillage 
which  devastated  Borne  more  than  SSi 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  neither 
sparing  the  monuments  of  antiquity  nor 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
Revival  His  sword  is  preserved  in  the 
Eircherian  Museum  at  the  CoUegio 
Bomano. 


The  Capitol. 

The  square  of  palaces  which  now 
covers  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill  under  the  name  of  the  Piazza 
del  Campidoglio^  was  erected  by  Paul 
III.  from  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  effect  as  we  approach  it  from  the 
Piazza  di  Ara  Cceli  is  impo6ing,although 
it  may  disappoint  our  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Boman 
Capitol.  The  easy  ascent  by  steps 
a  cordoni  was  opened  in  1536,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  entrance  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V. 

At  the  foot  of  the  central  stairs  are  2 
Egyptian  lions,  brought  here  by  Pius  IV. 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Stefano  in  Oaeco.  At 
the  summit  of  the  steps,  on  the  angles 
of  the  balustrades,  are  2  colossal  statues, 
in  marble,  of  Castor  and  Pollux  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  theur  horses :  they 
were    found   in   the    Ghetto,  in  the 


middle  of  the  16th  oentmry.  Near 
these  are  the  celebrated  mari>le  sculp- 
tures called  the  Trophies  of  Marius. 
We  have  already  noticed  this  misno- 
mer in  the  description  of  the  ruins 
(p.  87)  near  which  they  were  disco- 
vered. Their  style  shows  that  they  aie 
imperial  works ;  Winckelmaim  referred 
them  to  the  time  of  Domitiaii,  and 
recent  antiquaries  have  even  asidgned 
to  them  so  late  a  date  as  that  of 
Alexander  Severus.  Next  are  the  sts- 
tues  of  Constantine  and  his  son, 
found  in  his  baths  on  the  QuirinsL 
At  the  extremity  of  the  balustrade, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  ascent,  is  the  MU 
liariwn,  or  milestone,  whi<^  maiked 
the  first  mile  on  the  Via  Appia:  it 
was  found  in  1584  in  the  Vigna  Naro, 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  modem 
Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  and  Jias  in- 
scribed on  it  the  names  of  Vespasian  and 
Nerva:  as  a  pendant,  on  the  opposite 
balustrade,  is  that  which  stood  at  the 
7th  mile  on  t^e  same  road,  and  w\ach. 
was  brouffht  here  from  the  GKustiniaiii 
palace.  In  the  centre  of  the  piana  is 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  statue  of  Constantine, 
a  fortimate  error  for  the  interests  (d 
art,  since  it  was  this  belief  which 
preserved  it  from  destruction.  There 
is  a  great  uncertain^  as  to  where  it 
originally  stood,  some  supposing  it  ms 
in  the  fore  court  in  front  of  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  in  the 
Forum,  others  on  the  brick  pedestal 
at  the  foot  of  the  aroh  of  Sq>tinuus 
Severus  ;  it  was  subsequently  pJaoed  in 
front  of  the  Lateran,  and  was  removed 
to  its  present  position  by  Michel  Angek) 
in  1538.  It  stands  on  a  pedesti^  of 
marble  formed  from  a  single  block  of 
an  architrave  found  in  the  Forum  of 
Trajan.  It  is  the  only  ancient  equea- 
trian  statue  in  bronie  which  has  been 
preserved  entire,  and,  as  a  spedmen 
of  /incient  art,  is  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  in  existence.  It  was  originally 
gilt,  as  may  be  seen  from  ihe  traces 
of  the  gold  still  visible  on  the  hone's 
head.  The  admiration  of  Midiel 
Angelo  for  the  statue  is  well  known ; 
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it  18  related  that  he  said  to  the 
hone  "  Cammina,"  and  declared  that  its 
action  was  full  of  life.  So  highly  is  it 
prixed,  that  even  in  recent  years  an 
officer  was  regularlj  appointed  to  take 
care  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Gus- 
tode  del  (>iyallo.  A  bunch  of  flowers  is 
annually  presented  to  the  chapter  of  the 
Lateran  basilica  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  it  belongs  to  them.  While  the 
statue  stood  in  finont  of  the  Lateran  in 
1347,  it  played  an  important  part  in 
the  feetirities  on  the  elevation  of  Cola 
di  Bienzo  to  the  rank  of  tribune.  On 
that  occasion  wine  was  made  to  flow 
out  of  one  nostril  and  water  out  of  the 
other. 

On  the  S  sides  of  the  piazza  are  the 
separate  buildings  designed  by  Michel 
Angelo.  The  central  one  is  the  Pa- 
lace of  the  Senator;  that  on  the  rt. 
the  Palace  of  the  Gonseryators ;  that 
on  the  1.  contains  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol. 

Palacx  of  the  SsKjltob, 

Founded  by  Boni&ce  IX.  at  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Tabularium,  as  a  fortified  residence  fi>r 
the  Senator.  The  hu^add  was  orna- 
mented by  Michel  Angelo  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  and  made  to  harmonise 
with  his  new  palaces.  In  front  it  is 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  stairs. 
At  the  base  is  a  large  fountain  con- 
strueted  by  Sixtus  Y.,  and  ornamented 
with  3  statues:  that  in  the  centre, 
of  Minerra,  in  porphyry,  found  at 
Con,  commonly  called  Home  tri- 
umphant; the  marble  head  and  arms 
are  modem :  the  2  others  are  colossal 
figures  of  the  Kile  and  the  Tiber, 
found  in  the  Colonna  gardens,  and 
referable  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
The  principal  apartment  in  this  palace 
is  the  haU,  decorated  in  the  worst 
taste :  it  contains  statues  of  Paul  III., 
Gregory  XIII.,  and  Charles  d'Anjou 
as  Senator  of  Borne  in  the  18th  centy. 
In  the  upper  rooms  are  the  offices  of 
the  Municipality,  the  local  police  courts, 
the  apBrtments  of  the  Academy  of  the 
lincei,  and,  high  aboye  all,  the  re- 


cently constructed  Obsenratory  of  the 
Capitol.  From  near  this  we  may  ascend 
to  the  summit  of  the  Tower,  remark- 
able for  one  of  the  most  instructiy» 
yiews  of  Rome,  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding page  (p.  11).  The  great  bell  of 
the  Capitol,  the  celebrated  Patarina, 
captured  from  Viterbo  in  the  middle 
ages,  is  suspended  in  this  tower,  and 
is  rung  only  to  announce  the  death 
of  the  pope  and  the  opening  of 
the  Camiyal.  In  the  lower  floor, 
occupying  the  portico  of  the  Tabula- 
rium, are  several  flne  fragments  of 
ancient  Architecture  discoyei^  in  the 
subjacent  Forum,  and  lower  down  still 
the  passages  leading  to  some  interest- 
ing remains  of  the  substructions  of  the 
Capitol  and  of  the  Tabulariimi,  which 
well  deserye  a  yisit.     (See  p.  23.) 

[The  museum  and  gallery  of  the 
Capitol  belong  to  the  municipal  body 
(the  S.  P.  Q.  B.),  and  are  supported 
from  its  funds  :  they  are  open  to  the 
public  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
from  12  until  4  P.M.  until  May  1,  and 
afterwards  during  the  summer  months 
from  2)  to  6^  p.h.  Admission  at  other 
times  is  easily  obtained  by  a  small  fee  to 
the  cmtodet,] 


PaLAOX  op  the  C058XBTAT0B8, 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  square,  contain- 
ing the  Protomot^ca,  or  collection  of 
busts  of  illustrious  Italians,  the  Gal- 
lery of  Pictures,  the  Halls  of  the 
Conserrators,  with  the  Bronze  Wolf 
and  the  Fasti  Consulares.  Under  the 
arcade,  within  the  court,  on  the  rt. 
hand  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Julius 
Cesar  (2  a) ;  on  the  1.  one  of  Au- 
gustus (2  b)j  with  the  rostrum  of  a 
galley  on  the  pedestal,  an  allusion 
probably  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  In 
difi^erent  parts  of  the  court  are  seyeral 
interesting  fragments :  a  colossal  marble 
head  of  Domitian ;  the  massive  marble 
pedestal  on  which  stood  the  cinerary 
urn  of  Agrippina  (3  a),  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus,  discovered  near  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus,  with  the  yery  inter- 
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Plait  of  thb  Talace  of  thb  CovsiBTATOBa — G^ROUirD  Floob. 


1.  Entnooe  firom  Piaisa. 

2.  Lower  Corridor. 

3.  Great  Court,    a.  Cippoi  of  Agrippina. 
4  a.  Rome  Triumphant. 


f .  Stain  leading  to  Upper  Floor. 
ta,b,cd.  BaM«llefs  of  M.  AureUoaj 
7.  Booms  of  Protomoteca. 


esting  inscription — Obsa — ^Ao&ipfinjb. 
M.  Aqbipp*  F— Divi.  Aug.  Nbptis. 

VXOEIS.— GERaiANICI  CjBBABIS. — Ma- 

TBis  C  CjESabis  Aug  —  Gebmavici 
Fbincipis  ; — a  cavity  cut  in  it  served 
as  the  standard  measure  for  grain — 
RuhiateUa  da  grano,  as  it  is  styled 
in  Gothic  letters — in  the  middle  ages ; 
the  inscription  to  Agrippina  is  of  the 
time  of  Caligula,  when  he  caused  the 
ashes  of  his  mother  to  be  removed  to 
tie  imperial  mausoleum,  from  the  place 
^vhere  Tiberius  had  caused  them  to 
b;  buried; — a  fragment  of  a  colossal 


column  in  red  porphyry,  found  in  the 
basilica  of  Constantine.  The  feet  and 
hand  of  2  colossal  statues,  in  marbk, 
are  interesting  fragments;  they  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
statue  raised  on  the  Capitoline  br 
Lucullus  to  Apollo,  and  to  a  second 
effigy  of  the  same  god,  30  cubits  high, 
fragments  of  which  were  found  behind 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  In  the 
back  part  of  the  oourt  are  the  status 
of  Rome  Triumphant  (4  a),  and  on  its 
pedestal  the  keystone  of  an  Arch  of 
Trajan,  with  a  bas-relief  of  a  captured 
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prorinoa,  probably  Dacia;  2  captive 
Numidiui  kings,  m  grer  marble;  the 
eroup  of  the  lion  attaoking.  a  horse, 
towad  in  the  bed  of  the  Almo,  remark- 
able for  its  fine  workmanship  and  for 
the  restorations  by  Michel  Angelo ;  a 
hand  and  head  of  a  colossal  bronze 
statue,  supposed  to  be  portions  of  that 
of  Commodus. 

The  JProtomoteca  (7),  a  suite  of  7 
rooms  presented  to  the  Arcadian 
Academy  by  Leo  •  XII.  They  con- 
tain a  series  of  busts  of  illustrious 
personages,  including  those  which  for- 
merly stood  in  the  interior  of  the 
Pantheon.  Soom  I.  (a)  In  this  room 
are  placed  the  regulations  of  Pius 
YII.,  defining  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mission to  this  new  Temple  of  Fame. 
The  busts  of  eminent  foreigners  pre- 
served here,  placed  in  the  Pan- 
theon among  the  native  celebrities,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  become 
entitled  by  their  long  residence  at 
Borne  to  the  honour  of  natiuralised 
Italians,  are  those  of  Nicholas  Pous- 
sin,  Baphael  Mengs,  Winckehnann, 
Angelica  Kauffinann,  d'Affincourt,  and 
Joseph  Suv^  director  of  the  French 
Academy.  Soom  II.  (h)  contains  busts 
of  oeliwrated  musical  composers  — 
Saochini,  Zingar^li,  Gorelli,  Palestrina, 
Pasiello,  and  Cimarosa,  the  latter  sculp- 
tured by  Canoca,  at  the  expense  of  Car- 
dinal donsalvL  Hoorn  III.  (c),  or  the 
great  gallery,  has.  the  busts  of  celebrate^ 
artists,  orators,  litterati,  and  scientific 
men  —  Marchi,  Mantegna,  Morgagni 
the  anatomist,  Donatello,  Giotto,  Fra 
Angelico,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Ma- 
saccio,  Coreggio,  Palladio,  Perugino, 
Raphael,  Dante,  Petrarca,  Tasso,  Co- 
lumbus, B.  Cellini,  Titian,  Michel 
Angelo,  Aldus  Manutius ;  and  of  Vic- 
toria Colonna,  presented  by  her  col- 
lateral descendant,  the  present  Princess 
Torlonia ;  Tasso,  Palladio,  Ariosto, 
Muratori,  Columbus,  Dante,  Gralileo, 
Petrarca ;  a  good  bust  of  Canova,  by 
Baruzzi ;  and  Leo  XII.  by  Fdbris,  In 
Boom  IV.  (d)  is  the  fine  bust  of  Pius 
Vn.,  by  Canova^  and,  round  the  walls, 
of  the  great  artists  of  Italy,  from  the 
13th  to  the  16th  century— L.  da  Vinci, 


Sramante,  P.  Veronese,  Brunelleschi^ 
N.  da  Pisa,  Oroagna,  L.  Ghiberti,  San 
Michele,  Fra  Bartoiommeo,  L.  Sig- 
norelli,  A.  del  Sarto,  Qt.  Bomano,  II 
Moretto  da  Brescia,  flaminio  Vacca, 
Baroncino,  Taddeo  Zucchezo,  Polidoro. 
di  Caravaggio,  Garo£sJo,  D.  Ghirlandajo, 
Gio.  d*Udine,  Seb.  del  Piombo,  Fred. 
Zucchero,  M.  A.  Baimondi,  and  Mura- 
tori. Boom  V.  («)  Artists  of  the  16th, 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries— M. 
Benefial,  An.  Caracci,  Domenichino, 
P.  da  Cortona,  Bracoi  the  sculptor, 
Bapini,  Pickler  the  engraver  of  gems, 
B.  Stem  the  architect,  Piranesi,  &o. 
Boom  VI.  (/)  Men  of  eminence  in 
eveiy  department  —  Goldoni,  Venuti 
the  archieologist,  Metastasio,  Giorgio 
Trissino,  Alfieri,  A.  Caro  (a  bust  pre- 
sented by  the  late  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire), Beocaria,  Verri  the  author  of 
the  Notti  Bomane,  Di  Cesaris  the 
poet,  Bodoni  the  celebrated  printer, 
and  Tiraboschi.  Boom  VII.  (J)  This 
chamber  contains  a  monument  to 
Canova,  with  his  recumbent  statue 
above,  erected  by  Leo  XII.,  executed 
by  Fdbris,  and  the  bust  of  Duke 
Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy  by  Cauda, 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
busts  were  executed  at  the  expense  of 
Canova,  others  by  the  families  of  the 
persons  represented,  and  a  few  by  pub- 
Uo-spiritea  benefactors. 

Bie-entering  the  square  court  of  the 
palace  at  the  foot  of  the  stairca$e,  Mi- 
chel Angelo's  restoration  of  the  Duilian 
Column  (c),'with  tlie  fragment  of  the 
ancient  inscription,  will  not  fail  to  at- 
tract attention :  the  fragment  of  an  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  is  rdative  to 
the  first  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, by  Caius  Duilius,  a.u.c.  492. 
On  the  staircase  are  some  interesting 
bas-reliefs :  that  of  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  gulf  is  curious,  the  eulf  being  here 
represented  as  a  marsh:  it  is  of  a 
very  rude  style  of  art,  and  was  found 
near  where  the  event  represented  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred,  opposite 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Liberatrice. 
The  long  inscription  on  the  opposite 
wall  in  Gothic  characters  is  relative  to 
the  gift  of  the  Caroccio,  or  Chariot,  sent 
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to  Borne  as  a  trophy  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  by  whom  it  was  taken  in 
1237  from  the  Milanese,  at  the  battle 
of  Corte  Nuova. 

The  series  of  large  bas-reliefs,  on  the 
.walls  of  the  first  and  second  landing- 
places,  represent  erents  in  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  are  not 
only  interesting  as  works  of  fine  sculp- 
ture, but  as  showing  several  monuments 
of  Borne  as  they  existed  during  the  reign 
of  that  sorereign.  The  four  on  the  first 
landing-place  represent  (6a)  Marcus 
Aurelius  sacrificing  before  a  Temple  of 
Jupiter ;  (66)  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Home ;  (Qo)  his  granting  peace  to  the 
Germans ;  and  (6eO  the  Emperor  pre- 
sented with  globe  of  power  by  an  alle- 
gorical figure  of  Home :  these  four  fine 
reliefs  hiul  long  been  preserved  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Martina  in  the  Forum  ; 
the  other  two,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
representing  an  harangue  by  Marcus 
Aurelius  (3a),  and  the  Apotheosis  of 
Faustina  the  elder  (36),  were  taken 
from  the  arch  dedicated  to  that  em- 
peror and  to  Lucius  Yerus,  which  for- 
merly existed  in  the  Corso,  near  the 
Falaszo  Fiano,  and  which  was  taken 
down  in  1568  by  Alexander  YII.  to 
widen  that  great  thorough&re  of  the 
modem  city.  Of  the  others  which 
were  on  the  same  arch,  one  is  in 
possession  of  Duke  Torlonia.  In  the 
centre  of  the  first  landing-place  is  a 
pedestal  on  which  stands  a  good  bust 
of  Hadrian,  and  below  a  dedicatory 
inscription  to  that  emperor  by  the 
MagiHri  Vieorwn  JJrbit  of  the  14  Be- 
giones  of  Borne,  and  containing  the 
names  of  the  1st,  10th,  12th,  13th,  and 
14th,  with  the  names  of  the  respectiye 
streets. 

Holla  of  the  Conaervatori^  not  open 
to  the  public,  but  access  is  at  all  times 
easily  obtained  by  a  small  fee  to  the 
custode. 

\tt  Room  (7a),  painted  in  fresco  by 
Can.  ^ArpinOf  with  subjects  taken  from 
the  histo^  of  the  Boman  kings :  the 
finding  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  the 
foundation  of  Borne,  the  rape  of  the 


Sabines,  Kuma  Pompilios  sacrificing 
with  the  restals,  battle  between  Tullus 
Hostilius  and  the  army  of  Yeii,  battle 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  &c  The 
other  objects  of  interest  are  the  marble 
statues  of  Leo  X.  (a  reiy  poor  produc- 
tion by  a.  del  Duca),  of  Urban  VIII. 
by  Bernini,  and  of  Innocent  X.,  in 
bronze^  by  Algardi;  medallions  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  of  Maria 
Oasimira  queen  of  Poland ;  and  a  re- 

EBcntation  of  a  stureeon  of  the  sixe 
ond  which  all  cau^t  in  the  Tiber 
mg  to  the  Senatus  PopuluBqae  Bo- 


2nd  Boom,  Sola  del  CapUam  (7i), 
painted  by  LoMreti,  with  subjects  from 
the  history  of  republican  Borne :  Mu- 
tius  Scsyda  burning  his  rt.  hand  be- 
fore Porsenna,  Brutus  condemning  his 
two  sons  to  death,  Horatius  Codes  on 
the  Sublician  bridge,  the  battle  of  Lake 
Begillus.  The  statues  in  this  room 
are  of  celebrated  Boman  generals  is 
modem  times :  Marc  Antonio  Golonns, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Turks  at  Lepanto ; 
Tommaso  Bospigliosi;  FranoeacoAldo- 
brandini ;  Alessandro  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma,  distinguished  as  a  commander 
in  Flanders;  and  Osrlo  Barberini, 
brother  of  Urban  Vm. 

9rd  Boom  (7c),  painted  in  fresco  by 
LcmreH,  wrongly  attributed  to  Jkad' 
ele  da  VoUerra,  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  wars  with  the  CimbrL  lliis 
hall  contains  the  celebrated  J^roiuv  Wolf 
of  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  early  arts  and  hisUny 
of  Italy. 

**  And  thon,  the  thander-ttrtcken  nnne  of  Rone ! 
She-wolf  I  whose  braien-inuiBBd  d^ta  impirt 
The  mtik  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  amonnment  of  aatlqae  art, 
Thon  standest  :->Hotiier  of  the  mi^^lj  heirt. 
Which  the  great  founder  sock'd  from  thjr  wild 

Soorcfa'd  by  the  Boman  Joke's  ethereal  dart. 
And  thy  Umbs  bUwk  with  lightuhig^Hlaft 
thou  yet 
Gnard  thine  immortal  cabs,  nor  thy  fiiod  dwrfe 
forget  r—.ByrMi,  Ckilde  BanU,; 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  Tolome  with 
a  recital  of  the  oontrorersies  to  wbieh 
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Plait  ot  thi  Paxacb  of  tab  Oovsebyatobs--Uppeb  Floob. 

i  I 


S.I 

3.  Upper  OoRldor. 

4,  S.  Kooms  leadiog  to  Plctnre  Gallery. 

C  La]ulIiie-p1aoe,wlthBas-TeltelkorM.Aii- 
relluii,  a,  ht  e,  4^  and  dedkatoiy 
pedestal,  d,  toaod  boat  of  Hadrian. 

y.  Halu  of  tbe  Conaervaton. 

1  a.  Great  Salone. 

7k.  HallortbeCMteaL 

this  Bpecimen  of  andent  art  has  siyeoi 
rise.  Some  authorities  identify  it 
with  the  wolf  mentioned  bj  Diony- 
tins  and  livy,  others  regard  it  as  that 
alluded  to  bj  Cicero,  while  Winckel- 
maun  and  later  antiquaries  confound 
the  two,  and  describe  the  wolf  men- 
tioned by  the  historian  as  the  same 
which  was  struck  with  lightning  in 
the  time  of  the  great  orator.  The  wolf 
mentioned  on  uie  authority  of  a  more 
remote  writer,  Fabius  Pictor,  hr  Diony- 
sius,  was  an  ancient  work  ot  bronze, 
standing  when  he  saw  it.  The  wolf 
mentio^d  by  Cioero,  both  in  the  Cati- 
line orations  and  in  his  poem  on  the 
Consulate,  as   a  small  gdt  figure  of 


Ye.  HaUoftiieWolf. 

Yd.  Hall  of  the  Fasti  OoDflalsres. 

le,  HallofAiidieiioe. 

1/,  H«ll  of  the  Throne. 

1h,  ChapeL 

T  i.  Hall  of  Archaic  Pottery.  Bronaes,  ftc 

8.  Faaaage  to  Picture  Gallery. 

9.  Paasage  leading  to  Honte  Caprino. 


Bomulus  sucking  the  teat  of  a  wolf 
which  was  struck  with  lightning,  and 
which  his  hearers  remembered  to  haye 
seen  in  the  Capitol:  —  "Tactus  est 
ille  etiam  qui  banc  urbem  condidit 
Bomulus,  quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio 
parvum  atque  lactentem,  uberibus  lu- 
pinis  inhiantem  fiiisse  meministis." — 
CaiiUn,^  iii.  8.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  wolf  of  Cicero  is  not  the  one 
mentioned  by  Dionysius;  while  the 
gilding,  still  traceable  on  that  before 
us,  and  the  firacture  in  the  hind  leg, 
which  to  credulous  eyes  appear  to  haye 
been  caused  by  lightning,  haye  in- 
duced some  writers  to  regajrd  it  as  the 
one  alluded  to  by  Cicero  in  the  passage 
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abore  quoted.  There  is  little  doubt  of 
its  high  antiquity:  the  workmanship 
is  manifestlj  of  an  early  period,  at 
least  the  workmanship  of  the  wolf;  for 
the  twins  are  modem.  The  great  diffi- 
culty which  has  arisen  in  the  solution 
of  the  question  is  the  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  antiquaries  respecting 
the  precise  spot  on  which  it  was  dis- 
covered. It  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
limits  to  follow  the  authorities  on  this 
subject ;  but  the  reader  will  find  the 
whole  question  ably  examined  in  Sir 
John  Hobhouse's  note  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Ghilde  Harold  quoted  above. 
In  regard  to  the  main  fact,  ^^it  is," 
he  says,  "  a  mere  conjecture  where 
the  image  was  actually  dug  up ;  and 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of 
the  gilding  and  of  the  lightning  are  a 
better  argument  in  favour  of  its  being 
the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  can 
be  adduced  for  the  contrary  opinion.  At 
any  rate  it  is  reasonably  selected  in  the 
text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
is  certainly  the  figure,  if  not  the  very 
animal,  to  which  virgil  alludes  in  hia 
beautiful  verses : — 

"  '  OeminoB  bole  nbem  dream 
Lndere  pendentes  pneros,  et  lunbere  matron 
Impavldos :  iUam  tereti  cervloe  reflezsm 
Mmcere  alteraos,  et  corpora  flngere  lingoi.*  ** 
—j&uid,  viiL  630. 

Among  other  objects  in  this  chamber 
the  foUowing  are  worthy  of  notice: — 
The  bronze  statue  of  the  youth  extract- 
inga  thorn  from  his  foot, called  theShep- 
herd  Martius ;  a  bronze  bust  of  Junius 
Brutus,  with  the  eyes  in  enamel;  a 
bust  of  Michel  Angdo,  said  to  have 
been  executed  bv  himself;  a  small 
marble  Diana  Tnformis;  a  bas-relief 
of  a  sarcophagus,  representing  the  gate 
of  Hades  with  2  genii  on  each  side,  not 
older  probably  than  the  4th  century; 
and  an  interesting  bas-relief,  represent- 
ing a  splendid  edifice  called  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  with  a  team  of  oxen  or 
buffaloes  drawing  a  vehicle  laden  with 
architectural  decorations.  The  picture 
of  S.  Francesca  Bomana  on  the  wall  is 
a  good  work  by  BomaneUi ;  that  of  the 


Dead  Ghzist   opponte  is  by   Oosimo 
Picussa, 

^h  Boom  (7d),  containing  the  cele- 
brated FcuH  Coruularet,  found  near  the 
three  columns  in  the  Boman  Forom, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Chalcidica.  These  inscriptionB  con- 
tain a  list  of  all  the  consuls  and  puUio 
officers  to  the  time  of  Augustus :  they 
are  much  mutilated,  and  broken  into 
numerous  fragments ;  but  they  are  still 
legible,  and  have  been  illustrated  with 
great  learning  by  the  late  Oat.  Boi> 
ghesi:  they  give  the  names  of  the 
consuls  from  A.F.C.  272  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  records  preserved 
by  these  inscriptions,  however,  had  not 
been  uniformly  kept ;  after  A.ir.c.  600 
(b.c.  148)  they  become  imperfect^aeveral 
magistrates  after  that  tune  are  alto- 
gether omitted,  only  one  of  tiie  10 
tribunes  being  mentioned.  These  in- 
teresting records,  attributed  by  some 
to  Yenius  Flaccus,  wero  disoovered 
in  the  reign  of  Paul  III.,  when  thej 
were  arranged  by  Bottari,  Mich^ 
Angelo  having  designed  the  architecv 
tural  decorations  by  wliich  they  are 
surroimded:  some  portions  more  re- 
cently found  were  added  by  Fea  in 
1820.  The  bust  of  Gabriele  Faemos 
here  is  one  of  the  few  executed  by 
Michel  Angelo.  There  is  a  fine  column 
of  Egyptian  breccia  supporting  a  bust 
of  Hadliian  in  the  oentre  of  thia  room. 
It  is  remarkable  mineralogioally  from 
the  great  number  of  rolled 'fragments 
of  red  granite  which  it  contains. 

^th  Hoom  {7e)  (Hall  of  Audience), 
containing  a  bust  in  rosso  antieo, 
called  on  no  authority  Appius  Claa- 
dius,  a  bust  of  Tiberius,  2  bronze  duels 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  gardens 
of  Sallust,  a  smaU  head  of  Isis  in 
bronze,  a  head  of  Medusa  by  BenUm, 
and  a  Holy  Family,  after  Raphael, 
attributed  to  Qiulio  Romano.  There 
are  other  ancient  busts  in  this  room, 
called  Alcibiades,  Socrat^  Diogenes, 
and  Sappho. 

Bth,  the  Throne  Room  (^f)^  is  ona- 
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mented  with  a  fnote  in  fresco  bj 
JDanieU  da  VoUerra^  representing 
ev^enta  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Oremt,  in  8  compartments.  The  walls 
are  hung  with  faded  tapestry,  made  in 
the  hospital  of  San  Michele  from  the 
designs  of  Bubens  and  Foussin.  The 
busts  in  the  comers  of  this  room  hare 
had  the  names  of  Ariadne,  Poppea, 
wife  of  Nero,  &o.,  giren  to  them. 

7th  Jioom  (7^),  painted  in  fresco  with 
subjects  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
Punio  wars,  by  Dcmiele  da  VoUerrai 
here  are  kept  the  standard  measures 
of  modem  £ome. 

8^A  Moom  (7A),  a  chapel  containing 
on  the  L  wall  a  fresco,  Madonna  and 
Child  throned,  with  adoring  angels  on 
either  side,  attributed  by  some  to 
PiniMt^i^io — more  probably  by  Vln- 
gegno:  the  4  Eyangelists,  by  M.  A, 
Caravaggio;  the  Almighty,  on  the 
roof^  by  the  Sehool  of  the  Caracci; 
Sta.  Cecilia,  S.  Alexis,  S.  Bustachius, 
and  B.  Luigia  Albertoni,by  MomanelU. 
The  altar-picture,  the  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is 
by  Avatunno  Nvcci, 

7t.  jEU>om  of  early  Italian  pottery^ 
chiefly  of  the  ante-Boman  period,  from 
Cerretri,  Tarquinii,  Veii,  &c.,  bronzes, 
irories,  Ac.,  formed  by  Sig.  Oastellani, 
the  celebrated  jeweller,  and  most  liber- 
ally bestowed  by  him  on  the  Muni- 
cipal Museum  of  his  native  city  in 
1867. 

On  the  walls  of  the  two  rooms  (4  and 
5)  leading  to  the  Picture  Qallery  are 
plaoed  the  modem  FatU  Consularet 
Capitolinif  a  series  of  inscriptions  of 
the  names  of  the  Boman  Conserva- 
tors, from  the  year  1540  to  the  present 
time.  Around  one  of  these  rooms 
stand  4  standard  measures  of  wine  and 
oil  of  the  14th  centy. 


Gaxlxbt  op  Pictubes. 

Although,  as  regards  actual  numbers, 
much  more  extensiye  than  the  Pina- 


ootheca  of  the  Vatican  (there  are  about 
290  pictures  in  all),  the  Capitoline 
gallery  is  greatly  inferior  as  regards  the 
yalue  of  its  contents.  It  has  few 
works,  indeed,  of  first-rate  merit,  the 
greater  number  being  of  a  second  and 
third  class.  It  was  founded  by  Bene- 
dict XTV.  in  the  last  century,  and  is 
open  on  the  same  days,  and  under  the 
same  regulations  as  to  copying,  &c.,  as 
the  Museum.  No  printed  catalogue 
being  yet  published,  we  annex  a  list  of 
all  the  paintings  worthy  of  notice. 

First  Boom,— 2,  Gvido,  The  Holy 
Spirit  rising  to  Paradise.  6,  F,  So' 
manelli,  Santa  Cecilia.  7,  Pietro  da 
Cortonay  The  Triumph  of  Bacchus.  9, 
AlbatU,  A  Magdalene.  10,  L,  Oior* 
danOj  Worshipping  the  Golden  Calf. 
18,  Quercinoy  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
14,  N.  Pouuin,  The  Triumph  of  Flora, 
a  repetition  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Louvre.  16,  (Mcfo,  The  Magdalene. 
18,  D.  da  Volterra,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 20,  Domenichinoy  The  Cumeean 
Sibyl,  an  inferior  repetition  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Borghese  gallery.  21, 
F.  Momanelli,  David  with  the  head  of 
G-oliah.  28,  Matxolino  da  Ferrara^  The 
Marriage  of  the  Madonna.  25,  Ag, 
Ca^acciy  Sketch  of  his  large  picture  of 
the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Gallery  at  Bologna.  26,  Tintoretto,  The 
Magdalene,  bearing  the  painter's  signa- 
ture. 27,  Fra  BartolommeOy  The  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple.  28,  An.  Ca- 
racci, A  copy  of  Correggio's  picture  of 
St.  Catherine  in  the  GaUery  at  Naples. 
30,  Albani,  A  Holy  Family.  31,  Maria 
SvblegraSy  A  copy  in  miniature  of  the 
MagcUdene  before  Christ,  painted  by  her 
husband.  32,  83,  An.  Caracci,  Two 
Madonnas.  34,  Ouercino,  The  Sibij.Ul 
Pessioa.  36,  F.  Mala,  Hagar  and 
lahmael.  29,  Doeeo  Dom,  Christ  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors.  40,  Fietro 
da  CoHona,  Portrait  of  Urban  YIII. 
41,  Foussin,  Orpheus.  42,  Falma  Tec- 
ehio.  The  good  Samaritan.  44,  Gau- 
denzio  Fert^ari  (?),  Madonna  and  Child. 
46,  Oiacomo  Bassano,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  47,  Fietro  da  Cortona, 
The  Bape  of  the  Sabines.    48,  Lud^ 
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Caraeeif  St.  Francis.  49,  Domeniokinoy 
S.  Sebastian.  62,  Sandro  BotHcelli,  A 
Virgin,  with  SS.  Martin  and  Nicholas. 

55,  Ag.  Caraeoif  A  Holy  Family.     54, 

56,  C^arofalOt  Sta.  Catherine  and  a  Hol^ 
Family.  58,  Pietro  da  Cortona^  Iphi- 
genia.  61,  Quido^  His  own  Portrait. 
61,  iMd,  Caraccif  The  Baptism  of  Our 
Sayionr.  62,  SoartelUno^  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  65,  67,  QarofnUo, 
A  Madonna  in  Glory,  and  Sta.  Lucia. 
69,  74,  QiorgUme^  Portraits.  76,  Pol. 
di  Caremaggioy  Meleager,  in  chiaro- 
scuro. 78,  I^anda,  Madonna  and 
Saints,  extremely  doubtful  as  to  the 
master ;  painted,  according  to  the  in- 
scription, in  1518,  for  Albericx)  Mala- 
testa.  79, 87,  Gio.  Bellini,  S.  Sebastian, 
and  the  portrait  of  a  Bishop.  80,  Ve- 
leuquezy  His  own  portrait.  89,  Bomulus 
and  Bemus.  91,  Quido,  A  Sketch  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ascending  to  Paradise. 

Second  JBoom.— 94,  G,  Bastano,  The 
Forge  of  Vulcan.  97  and  99,  Chado, 
Cleopatra,  and  Lucretia.  198,  Man- 
ieffna,  A  Holy  Family.  101,  FU,  lAppi^ 
Christ  disputmg  with  the  Doctors.  103, 
DomenicJiino,  Sta.  Barbara.  104,  Maz^ 
golino  da  FerrarOy  The  Infant  Saviour 
100, 106,  Vand^hey  Portraits  of  persons 
unknown.  108,  Tintoretto,  The  Bap- 
tism of  Our  Saviour.  109,  Ghiercino, 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  114,  Tinioretto, 
The  Flagellation.  117,  Ouercino,  Au- 
gustus and  Cleopatra.  115,  118,  Bae- 
eano,  Christ  driving  the  Dealers  from 
the  Temple,  and  our  Saviour  crowned 
by  God  the  Father.  119,  122,  125, 
Lud,  Caracoi,  St.  Sebastian,  a  Holy 
Family,  and  St.  Francis.  124,  Titian, 
The  Baptism  of  Christ,  with  thepainter^s 
portrait  in  profile.  126,  Oitercino,  St. 
Matthew.  127,  Pemgino,  A  Madonna 
and  Child.  128,  Jf.  Cara'oaggio,  A  for- 
tune-teller. 131,  Ouido,  Christ  and  St. 
John.  182, 136,  Qio,  BelUni,  Portraits, 
the  first  supposed  to  be  his  own.  183 
and  135,  An,  Caretoci,  Madonnas  with 
St.  Francis ;  134,  Portrait  of  Michel 
Angelo,  formerly  attributed  to  himself. 
137,  JDomenichino,  Hercules,  with  a 
Ijandscape.  139,  Qio.  Bellini^  St.  Ber- 
nard.  142,  Albania  The  Nativity  of  the 


Virgin.  148,  GhrxBonro,  Santa  Fetro- 
nilla,  considered  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  master,  and  certainly 
the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Gallery  of  the 
Capitol.  The  lower  part  of  this  laigs 
composition  represents  the  grave  of 
the  martyr,  whcnre  her  body  is  shown  to 
Flaoous,  a  Boman  Senator,  to  whom  she 
had  been  betrothed :  in  the  upper  part 
the  Saint  is  ascending  to  heaven.  This 
picture  formerly  stcwd  in  St.  Peter^s, 
where  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  copy 
in  mosaic,  perhaps  one  of  the  most' 
successfol  fiM»imiies  in  that  farandi  of 
copying.  145,  146,  Cola  <f  Ajmairiee, 
(a  rare  master  at  Bome),  The  Assump- 
tion, and  the  Death  of  the  Vii^ 
147,  Andrea  SaeeU,  A  Holy  Family. 
148, 149,  P.  Veronese,  Peace  and  Hope. 
154,  Id.,  The  Magdalwie.  128,  Oath 
denino  Ferrari,  The  Woman  ts^en  in 
Adulterv.  150,  OimUo  Bomamo,  The 
Fomarina.  l&l,  8car9elUmo,TheV^ht 
into  Bgypt.  153,  Coo.  Arpimo,  Diana. 
157,  OiuUo  Bomano,  Judith.  159, 16S, 
Teodone,  Two  peasants.  161,  164, 166, 
Qarofaio,  The  Annunciation,  and  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  Glory.  16S, 
Gandenxio  Ferrari,  Christ  in  the  eradk 
169,  Carlo  dgnani,  A  Madonna  and 
Child.  170,  Claude,  A  doubtful  land- 
scape. 175,  177,  178,  Gwdo,  Small 
pictures  attributed  to.  176,  Tintoretto, 
l^e  Crowning  with  Thorns.  180,  Ti- 
Han(?),  The  Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery. 188,  Onido,  Europa.  189,  Soar- 
eeUino,  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
190,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  The  Defeat  of 
Darius  at  Arbela.  193,  Lad,  Caraca^ 
Santa  Cecilia.  193,  P.  Veronese,  The 
Ascension.  196,  Qiorgione,  A  Holj 
Family.  200  and  204,  Qarofaio,  A 
Madonna  with  certain  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Adoration  of  the^Msgl 
203,  206,  Polemhurff,  Xiandscapes.  206 
to  217,  G,  Vanvitelli,  Views  of  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  of  Monte  Cavallo,  of  the 
Ponte  Botto,  of  the  Castel  Sanf  Angelo, 
and  other  monuments  at  Borne.  218, 
J^.  Mola,  David  and  Nathan.  222, 
Bassano,  Christ  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  223  and  224,  P.  Fe- 
ronese,  SS.  Mary  and  Anna  witii  Angels. 
The  Bape  of  Europa,  a  repetition  of 
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the  picture  in  the  Ducal  PalAoe  at 
Yenioe.  228,  Imoa  CanMati^  A  Y  irgin 
andChfld. 

The  pictures  fonnerlj  in  the  Secret 
Cabinet  at  the  Capitol  have  been  trans- 
ferred  to  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Lake's ;  and  will  be  found  noticed 
atp.  30& 


Hvaimc  of  ths  Capitol. 

The  buildinf  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
piazaa,  opposiw  to  the  palace  of  the 
Conseryators,  contains  the  Miueo  Capi- 
totimo,  or  Gkillerj  of  Sculpture.  It  was 
bc^un  by  Clement  Xll.,  and  aug- 
mented by  Benedict  XIY.,  Clement 
Xni.,  Pius  YI.,  Pius  YII.,  and  Leo 
Xn.  It  is  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection, although  much  less  extensiye 
thanthfttoftheYatican.  The  old  cata- 
logue, no  longer  sold,  is  yer^  imperfect : 
a  new  one  is  in  preparation.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  ConH  (6)  is  the  colossal 
recumbent  statue  of  the  Ocean,  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  Marfbrio,  de- 
nred  fitmi  its  having  stood  m  the  Fo- 
rum of  Mars  (Martis  Forum)  near  the 
Capitol,  and  celebrated  as  haying  had 
pasted  on  it  the  replies  to  the  satirical 


wittioisms  of  Pasquin.  The  2 
phagi  on  either  side  (a,  h)  in  marble, 
with  Christian  emblems,  one  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  Lioentius,  who  di^ 
A.D.  406,  during  the  Consulate  of 
Arcadius  and  Anicius  Probus,  and  the 
other,  of  nearly  the  same  period,  be- 
longing to  the  public  orator  {Shator 
Urhit)^  Flayius  Magnus,  were  reoenthr 
disooyered  under  the  basilica  of  s. 
Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura.  Built  into  the 
side  wall  are  consular  fasces  in  reliet 
In  the  Lotper  Corridor  (8)  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  are  the  following  ob- 
jects : — 1.  Endymion  and  his  dog.  8. 
Colossal  statue  of  Minerya.  4.  Frag- 
ment of  a  statue  of  Hercules  with  the 
Hydra.  5.  Apollo.  6.  A  Saroophagus, 
with  Bacchanalian  relieft.  9.  A  bas- 
relief  of  &  Boman  proyince.  10.  Co- 
lossal head  of  Cybde,  found  at  Had- 
rian's yilla.  21.  Colossal  statue  of 
Diana.  28.  Polyphemus.  24.  Mer- 
cuiy.  26.  Hadnan  in  sacrificial  cos- 
tume, found  near  S.  Ste&no  Botondo. 
.  Colossal  statue  of  a  warrior,  called 
Pyrrhus  or  Mars,  found  on  the  Ayen- 
tine;  the  armour  elaborately  soidp- 
tured.  SO.  Hercules  slaying  the  Hydra. 
Near  this  is  a  portion  of  a  colossal 
statue  in  red  porphyry.     There    are 


Mttsxuic  of  thb  Capitol — GBOuim  Floob. 


1.  Portico,  on  Plans. 
X  Entrance  ftom  ditto 
3.  Lower  Corridor. 


4.  HallofttieBroiiies. 

6.  Halls  of  the  Urns. 

e.  Uemicycle  and  Statne  of  Marforio, 
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feyeral  fragmentB  of  the  bases  and  capi-  i 
tals  of  the  columns  from  the  Temple  of 
Concord  in  this  veetibule,  which  wiU 
interest  the  architect,  from  the  elabo- , 
rate  manner  in  which  they   are  exe-  : 
cuted ;   and  the  pedestals  supporting  ' 
Nob.  15  and  16  found  near  the  Pyramid 
of  Caius  GflBstius  (see  p.  69),  with  in- 
scriptions r^tiye  to  its  erection,  with 
the  names  of  his  heirs,  M.  Valerius, 
Messalla  Corvinus,  P.  Butilius  Lupus, 
Junius  Sihuius,  L.  Pontius  Mela,  D. 
Marius  Niger,  and  M.  Agrippa,  names 
well  known  in  histoir.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  corridor,  on  the  1.,  is  the 

HtUl  of  the  Brontes  (4). — ^Here  are 
preserved  most  of  the  bronzes  belong- 
ing to  the  Gapitoline  collection.  In 
the  centre  is  the  bronze  horse  disco- 
vered in  the  Trasteyere  in  1849,  with 
fragments  of  a  bull  fr^m  the  same  lo- 
caliW ;  the  foot  of  a  male  statue  with 
an  elaborately  ornamented  sandal;  an- 
other foot  (66)  of  a  colossal  statue  found 
on  a  pedestal  before  the  pyramid  of 
Gains  Caetius,  and  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  statue  of  that  personage; 
the  statue  of  a  boy  (1),  called  one  of  the 
young  Camilli,  or  youthful  priests,  in- 
stituted by  Bomulus;  a  bronze  yase  (2) 
found  in  the  sea  at  Porto  d'Anzio— the 
Greek  inscription  on  the  rim  states  that 
it  was  presented  by  Mithridates  King  of 
Pontus  to  a  Gymnasium  of  the  £upa- 
torists.  Of  the  two  large  globes,  one 
stood  formerly  upon  the  Milliarum  be- 
fore the  Capitol,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  that  held  by  the  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan  on  the  summit  of  his  column 
(p.  55),  and,  by  a  singular  error,  to 
have  contained  the  ashes  of  that  em- 
peror ;  the  origin  of  the  second  globe 
is  unknown.  A  small  group  of  the 
Diana  Triformis  (3).  On  the  wall  is  a 
tablet  haying  engraved  on  it  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  his  sons,  with  portraits  of  the  em- 
peror and  Caracalla ;  the  name  of  Geta 
has  been  effaced  on  it,  as  we  have 
seen  on  their  arches.  Beyond  this,  2 
rooms,  4'  4",  in  wliich  are  arranged 
several  inscriptions  formine  the  Sarti 
collection,  and  others  found  in  the  ex- 


cavations at  the  New  CemeteiT  near 
San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura.  In  the 
centre  stands  a  statue  of  the  Diana 
Multimammflea  (47),  the  head  and 
hands  in  bronze. 

HaUeofthe  iJnw  (5, 6',  5").--At  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  ground  floor 
corridor  are  8  rooms,  containing  a  series 
of  Imperial  and  Consular  inscriptions, 
arranged  on  the  wbUs,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  and  some  interest- 
ing specimens  of  ancient  soolpture.  In 
the  nrst  room  (5),  a  square  altar  of 
Greek  marble  (c),  found  at  Albano, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Laboun  of 
Hercules,  in  the  best  Greek  style,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice;  upon 
it  is  a  good  bust  of  Hadrian.  In 
the  2nd  room  (5'),  called  the  EaU 
of  the  Sctroophoffue^  is  a  saroophsgus 
Id)  discover&d  some  years  since  near 
the  second  mile  on  the  Via  Appis; 
the  bas-reliefs  in  front  represent  a 
combat  between  the  Gauls  and  Ro- 
mans, in  which  the  former  are  r^aro- 
sented  with  oords  round  their  necks,  u 
on  the  statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator. 
The  GhtuUsh  chief  in  the  foreground 
in  the  act  of  killing  himself  is  sa^- 
posed  to  be  Anoorestus,  defeated  in 
A.u.o.  417  by  the  Consul  Atilius  Begn- 
lus.  In  this  same  room  is  a  sepul- 
chral cippus  (No.  13)  of  T.  Statiliiis 
Aper,  measurer  of  the  public  build- 
ings, with  reliefs  in  which  the  com- 
passes, the  plummet,  a  measure  of 
length,  and  various  instruments  of  his 
profession,  are  introduced.  The  latter 
shows  that  the  ancient  Boman  foot 
divided  into  16  parts,  was  not  quite 
12  English  inches  (11*59)  in  length.  A 
Mtlliarmmj  markeid  YII.,  of  the  reign 
of  Maxentius.  The  walls  of  this  room 
are  covered  with  a  series  of  inscriptions, 
extending  from  the  time  of  Nero  to 
Honorius  and  Yalentinian.  In  the 
8rd  room  (5")  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
ject is  the  fine  sarcophagus  (7)  («),  cele- 
brated for  its  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing the  history  of  Achilles ;  the  sub- 
ject in  front  is  the  dispute  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon  about  Briaeu, 
the  opening  scepe  of  the  Iliad ;  on  the 
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rt.  sits  Agamemnon  on  his  throne,  and 
on  the  L  an  aged  personage,  Nestor  or 
Chalcas,  whilst  in  the  foreground  is  a 
g^up  of  Achilles  drawing  his  sword  to 
ATenge  the  wronc  inflicted  on  him, 
whilst  Biiseis  and  Minerva  persuade 
him  to  resheath  it ;  the  other  figures  are 
of  Ulysses  and  Diomed.  On  one  of  the 
end  sides  is  Achilles  with  the  daughters 
of  Lyeomedes,  and  his  departure  from 
ScjroB;  and  on  the  other  the  Greek 
chieftains  at  Troy  hegging  him  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Patrcxdus.  At  the  hack 
but  more  roughly  executed,  is  Priam 
interceding  for  the  body  of  Hector. 
This  interesting  urn  was  found  in  the 
tumulus  called  the  Monte  del  Grano, 
3  m.  from  the  modem  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  on  the  road  to  Frascati.  The 
Portland  Vase,  now  in  the  BritishMu- 
seum,  was  found  inside  of  it,  and  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  tomb  was  erected.  The 
2  figures  on  the  lid  of  the  sarco- 
phagus have  been  called  Alexander 
Severus  and  Mammsea  his  mother, 
but  without  any  kind  of  authority. 
A  sitting  statue  of  Pluto  with  Cer- 
berus, found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Several  early  Christian  inscriptions  from 
near  the  oh.  of  Santa  Costanza  are 
let  into  the  walls  of  this  room.  A 
good  Roman  mosaic  of  a  lion  sur- 
rounded by  Cupids,  with  a  male  figure 
standing  Sy  and  spinning,  allegorical 
probably  to  the  story  of  Hercules  con- 
quered by  Love.  The  circular  bas-re- 
lief called  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  from 
representing  events  in  the  life  of  that 
hero,  formed  a  part  of  one  of  the  Am- 
honeg  in  the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  which 
explains  why  there  is  a  mediiBval  mo- 
saic in  the  centre. 

Staircase  (7).^0n  the  walls  of  the 
jtaircase  leading  to  the  upper  halls 
of  the  Museum  are  the  fragments  of 
the  celebrated  Piamta  Ca/pitoUna^  the 
ground-plan  of  ancient  Bome  en- 
graved on  marble,  found  beneath  the 
ch.  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano,  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Bomulus  and 
Bemua  (see  p.  42),  in  the  Boman 
Porum :  its  diU;e  cannot  be  earlier  than 


the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  or  Cara- 
calla,  as  several  of  the  edifices  erected 
by  these  emperors  are  marked  upon  it. 
Oniese  fragments,  in  26  compartments, 
are  of  great  value  to  the  Boman  topo- 
grapher, and  have  more  than  once 
enabled  him  to  throw  light  on  disputed 
questions  connected  with  the  position  of 
several  monuments.  One  of  the  most 
perfect  fragments  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  ground-plan  of  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey ;  another  of  the  Portico  of 
Octayia,  with  the  Temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno  within  that  enclosure ;  a  third 
of  the  Basilica  Ulpia ;  and  a  fourth  of 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  with  the 
names  annexed.  A  further  portion  has 
been  discovered  in  1867  behind  the  ch. 
of  SS.  Cosma  and  Bamiano,  near  the 
site  of  the  Portico  of  Livia. 

The  Gallery  (8).— At  the  top  of 
the  staircase  are  2  finely -preserved 
busts  (1  and  3)  of  Marcus  AureHus  and 
Septimius  Severus.  The  walls  of  the 
gallery  are  covered  with  the  inscriptions 
found  in  the  Columbaria  on  the  Appian 
Way ;  many  of  which  are  very  cunous 
as  conveying  the  names  of  persons  at- 
tached to  the  imperial  housdiold  of  the 
Au^stan  age,  and  especially  the  desig- 
nation of  their  occupations,  &c.  Among 
tlie  busts  and  statues  are  the  following : 
— 2.  Bust  of  Faustina,  wife  of  Anto- 
ninus Pins.  5.  Silenus.  10.  A  curious 
sepulchral  reUef:  the  deceased  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  act  of  making 
his  will.  12.  Satyr  playing  on  a  flute. 
13.  An  antique  repetition  of  the  Cupid 
ofPraxUeleSy  of  which  we  have  already 
noticed  others  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Vatican.  16,  Statue  of  Trajanus  De- 
cius.  17.  Cecrops.  19.  Agrippina  and 
Kero.  20.  An  old  Bacchant<i.  21.  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  28.  A  laughing  Bac- 
chus. 27.  Paris.  28.  Sarcophagus, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Bape  of  Proser- 
pine. 29.  An  octagonal  cinerary  urn, 
with  7  finely-sculptured  Cupids,  in  re- 
lief. 88.  A  Satyr  playing  on  the  flute. 
86.  A  Discobolus,  badly  restored,  as  a 
wounded  warrior.  37.  A  wine-rase, 
with  satyrs  and  bacchantes  in  low  re* 
lief.    88.  Colossal  bust  of  Juno,  grand, 
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T.  Stain,  PlanUOtpltoUna. 

8.  Upper  Corridor. 

9.  Hall  of  Dying  Gladiator. 
10.  Hall  of  the  Faun. 

^     11.  Saloon. 

beautiful,  and  finelj  presenred.  40.  A 
statue  like  one  in  the  group  of  the  child- 
ren of  Niobe.  42.  The  Delia  Yalle  bust 
of  Jupiter,  so  called  from  the  family  to 
whom  it  belonged.  44.  Diana  Luci- 
fera.  48.  Sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs 
of  the  birth  and  education  of  Bacchus. 

53.  Psyche  with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly. 

54.  Bust  of  Antinous.  55.  Yenus.  56. 
A  sitting  female ;  the  drapery,  though 
coarsely  executed,  has  considerable 
grandeur  of  style.  67.  Hermes  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  59.  Geres.  62.  Bust 
of  Tiberius.  63.  Bacchus,  with  a  pan- 
ther. 64.  Good  statue  of  Jupiter,  with 
the  eaple.  On  the  altar  underneath  is 
a  bas-relief  of  the  history  of  the  yestal 
Quinctia.  65.  Jupiter  Serapis.  67 « 
Bust  of  Hadrian,  the  mask  in  alabaster. 
70.  Bust  of  Gommodus,  young.  71.  Mi- 
nerva, found  at  YeUetri.  73.  Silenus. 
74.  Domitius  iEnobarbus,  father  of 
Nero.  75.  Caracalla.  76.  The  fine 
marble  yase  which  formerly  save  the 
name  of  "Hall  of  the  Yase*^  to  the 
next  room,  in  which  it  stood.  It  was 
found  near  the  tomb  of  Cfedlia  Metella. 


13.  Hall  of  lUnatrions  Mso. 

13.  Hall  of  the  ^nperoni 

14.  Beaenred  Cabinet. 

15.  Hall  of  the  Doves. 


It  stands  on  a  circular  altar,  with  bas- 
reliefi}  of  12  dlTinities,  found  at  Ifet- 
tuno,  considered  by  some  as  a  speci- 
men of  Etruscan  art,  and  by  others 
as  an  example  of  the  early  G-reek  style. 
The  divinities  are  arranged  in  the  fol 
lowing  order: — 1.  Jupiter;  2.  Juno 
8.  Minerva ;  4.  Hercules ;  5.  Apollo 
6.   Diana;    7.   Mars;    8.   Yenus;   9. 
Yesta;    10.  Mercury;   11.  Neptune 
12.  Yulcan. 

JECaU  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  (9).— 
Nearly  aU  the  sculptures  in  this  hall 
are  of  the  highest  order  as  works  of 
art,  the  greater  part  of  which,  having 
been  carried  to  Paris  in  1796,  were 
brought  back  here  in  1816.  The  first 
is  the  celebrated  figure  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  :  —  1.  Thx  DnvG 
Gladiatob  (a).  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  wonderful  figure  is  a  Gtul, 
probably  a  Gaulish  herald,  and  it  b 
generally  supposed  by  the  most  emi- 
nent modem  sculptors  that  it  formed 
one  of  a  series  of  fisures  illustnt- 
ing  the  incursion  of  uie  Qauls  into 
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Greece.  The  cord  round  the  neck  is 
seen  ma  one  of  the  distinctive  characters 
of  the  Chkuls  in  the  bas-relief  on  the 
saroophagns  found  on  the  Via  Appia^ 
and  noticed  at  p.  268,  and  the  horn 
has  been  considered  oonclusiYe  as  to 
the  office  of  the  herald.  Montfauoon 
and  HCaffei  supposed  it  to  be  the  statue 
br  Cpeailaa,  the  contemporary  of  Phi- 
dias, which  Pliny  describes  as  "a 
wounded  man  dyinff,  who  perfectly  ex- 
pressed how  much  life  was  remain- 
ing in  him."  (N.  H.,  xxiy.  8,  §  74). 
But  that  masterpiece  was  of  bronze, 
and,  if  the  present  statue  be  considered 
to  agree  with  Pliny's  description,  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  copy.  The  rt. 
aim  and  the  toes  of  both  feet  have  been 
admirably  restored. 

"I  Me  before  me  the  gladiator  lie  : 
He  leans  iqxm  his  hand— his  manly  brow 
Goaaents  to  death,  but  oonqnen  agony, 
And  hie  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low— 
And  throogh  his  side  the  last  drope,  ebbing 

slow 
From  the  red  gash,  Hall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thnnder-ehower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him— he  Is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  Inhmnan  shont  which  hail'd  the 

wmuSx  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  bnt  he  heeded  not— his  eyes 
Were  with  his  lieart,  and  that  was  fax  awi^  ; 
He  reck'd  not  tut  the  life  he  lost  nor  prise. 
Bat  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  aU  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dadan  motlier~he,  their  aire, 
Batcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  msh'd  with  his  blood-shall  he  ex- 
pire. 
And  unavenged  r    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut 
your  Ire  I"  ChUde  Harold. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  critics,  John 
Bell,  describes  the  anatomy  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  as  perfect  in  erery 
r««pect.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "a  most 
tragical  and  touching  representation, 
and  no  one  can  meditate  upon  it  with- 
out the  most  melancholy  feelings.  Of 
all  proo&  this  is  the  surest  of  the  effect 
produced  bjr  art.  Althotigh  not  cobssal, 
the  proportions  are  beyond  life,  perhaps 
7  feet;  and  yet  from  its  synunetry  it 
does  not  appear  larger  than  life.  The 
forms  are  full,  round,  and  manly ;  the 
visage  mournful;  the  lip  yielding  to 
the  effect  of  pain ;  the  eye  deepened  by 
despair;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  a 
littk  wrinkled;  the  hair  clotted  in  thick 


sharp-pointed  locks,  as  if  from  the  sweat 
of  fight  and  exhausted  strength;  the 
body  laige ;  the  shoulders  square ;  the 
balance  well  preserved  by  the  hand 
on  which  he  rests;  the  limbs  finely 
rounded;  the  joints  alone  are  slender 
and  fine.  No  affectation  of  anatomy 
here ;  not  a  musde  to  be  distinguishea, 
yet  the  general  forms  perfect  as  if  they 
were  expressed.  The  only  anatomical 
feature  diBcemible  is  that  of  full  and 
turgid  veins,  yet  not  ostentatiously  ob- 
truded, but  seen  slightly  along  the  front 
of  the  arms  and  ankles,  givhig,  like  the 
dotted  hair,  proof  of  violent  exertion. 
The  singular  art  of  the  sculptor  is  par- 
tic\ilarly  to  be  diaoemed  in  the  extended 
leg :  by  a  less  skilful  hand  the  posture 
might  have  appeared  constraint ;  but 
here,  true  to  nature,  the  limbs  are  seen 
gently  yielding,  bending  from  languor, 
the  knee  sinlang  from  weakness,  and 
the  thigh  and  anJde-joint  pushed  out  to 
support  it.  The  forms  of  the  Dying 
Oladiator  are  not  ideal  or  exquisite, 
like  the  ApoUo;  it  is  all  natiure,  all 
feeling."  It  was  found  among  the 
ruins  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and 
was  for  some  time  in  the  gallery  at 
the  Villa  Ludovisi;  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XII.  2.  ApoUo  with  a  lyre, 
or  the  Lycian  Apollo,  found  at  the  Sol- 
fatara»  on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  3.  A 
Roman  Matron,  as  Priestess,  with  a 
consecrated  vessel  in  her  hand.  4.  BusC 
of  Bacchus.  5.  The  Amazon,  one  of 
the  grandest  figures  of  its  class — much 
finer  than  the  repetition  in  the  Vatican. 
6.  Bust  of  Alexander  the  Great.  7. 
Colossal  statue  of  Juno  or  Ceres,  known 
as  the  Juno  of  the  Capitol.  9.  Bust  of 
Junius  Brutus.  10.  Isis,  called  also 
Electra  or  Pandora.  II.  Flora,  finely 
dmped,  found  in  Hadrian's  viUa.  18. 
The  Airriirous  of  the  Capitol,  found  also 
in  Hadrian's  villa.  This  exquisite  sta- 
tue  has  commanded  the  admiration  of 
all  critics  by  its  exceeding  beaulr.  "In 
the  Antinous,"  says  John  BelJ^  **the 
anatomist  would  look  in  vain  to  detect 
even  the  slightest  mistake  or  miscon- 
ception ;  yet  such  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  whole  composition,  so  fine  and  un- 
dulating  the  forms,  that  a  trifling  error 
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Would  appear  as  a  gross  fault.  Everj 
part  is  equally  perfect :  the  bend  of  the 
bead  and  declining  of  the  neck  most 
graceful ;  the  shoulders  manly  and  large 
without  clumsiness ;  the  bellj  long  and 
flat,  jet  not  disfigured  by  leanness ;  the 
Bwedl  of  the  brofl^  chest  under  the  arm 
admirable;  the  limbs  finely  tapered; 
the  ease  and  play  of  the  disengaged  leg 
wonderful,  having  a  serpentine  curve 
arising  from  an  accurate  observance  of 
the  gentle  bending  of  the  knee,  the 
half  turning  of  the  ankle,  and  the  elastic 
yielding  natural  to  the  relaxed  state  in 
that  position  from  the  many  joints  of 
those  parts/'  The  statue  contains  on 
the  rt.  leg  a  red  stain  f  and  a  smaller 
one  on  the  breast,  produced  by  iron. 
15.  A  Repetition  of  the  Faun  of  Pbaxi- 
TBiJis.  We  have  already  noticed  others 
in  the  Vatican ;  this  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all ;  the  arms  and  feet  are  re- 
stored ;  it  was  found  in  the  Villa  d' 
Este  at  Tivoli.  16.  A  colossal  statue 
of  Atinia  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  with  the  attributes  of  Concordia, 
discovered  in  excavating  the  central 
Bly.  Stat,  on  the  VimiiuiL  It  stands 
upon  an  altar  dedicated  to  Hercules. 
17.  A  good  statue  of  Zeno,  found  at 
Givita  Lavinia,  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  A  large  column  of 
the  finest  variety  of  white  Oriental  ala- 
baster: it  was  found  at  the  Marmo- 
rata,  or  quay,  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Aventine,  where  the  marbles 
were  landed. 

HcM  of  the  Fa»n  (10).— On  the  wall 
is  the  celebrated  Table  of  Bronze,  in- 
scribed with  part  of  the  Lex  Beffia,  or 
the  Decree  of  the  Senate  conrerring 
the  imperial  power  on  Vespasian.  On 
this  table  Cola  di  Bienzo  expounded 
to  his  followers  the  power  and  rights 
of  the  Boman  people.  It  was  found 
near  the  Lateran.  The  reliefs  on 
the  walls  occur  in  the  following 
order :  —  Four  cars  drawn  by  ele- 
phants, leopards,  deer,  and  sheep,  led 
by  Cupids,  with  the  attributes  of  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  and  Mercury.  Front  of  a 
Christian  sarcophaeus,  representing  Cu- 
pids employed  in  uie  operations  m  the 


vintage.  1.  Tlie  celebrated  Famn  (c) 
in  rosso  autico,  found  in  Hadriau'e 
villa,  valuable  not  only  for  the  rare 
material  but  for  its  fine  sculpture:  it 
stands  on  an  altar  dedicated  to  Serapis. 
3.  Colossal  head  of  Hercules,  on  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Neptune.  6.  A  fine 
oolossal  head  of  Bacchus,  also  on  a 
rostral  altar.  7.  This  altar,  dedicated 
to  Neptune,  and  the  2  preceding  to 
Tranquilitas  and  the  winds,  were 
found  in  clearing  the  harbour  of  Porto 
d'Anxio,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
votive  offerings  from  sailors.  13.  Sar- 
cophagus, with  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Kndymion.  15. 
The  boy  with  a  comic  mask,  full  of 
nature,  and  very  fine  as  a  work  of  art. 

20.  Isis,  restored  with  a  head  of  Jmio. 

21.  A  repetition  of  the  boy  and  goose 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  but  in- 
ferior in  execution ;  the  altar  beneath 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  Sun.  26.  Sat' 
cophaffus  (6),  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
bi^le  of  Theseus  and  the  Amasom, 
among  which  is  a  group  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  representing  a  soldier 
dragging  an  Amazon  from  her  horse, 
whue  another  seizes  his  hand  and  inter 
cedes  for  her  companion.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Flaxman  in  his  lectures  a« 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
reliefs ;  on  the  lid  is  another  fine  group 
of  mourning  Amazons.  This  fime  Sarco- 
phagus was  found  near  Torre  Salona,  on 
the  Via  Collatina.  Upon  the  walls  are 
numerous  Boman  inscriptions,  with  an 
interesting  series  of  the  Si^na  Teg*- 
laria,  or  private  marks  of  the  Boman 
briok-makers. 

The  Saloon  (11),  (a  fine  room,  with 
a  heavy  painted  and  gilt  roof,  in  sunk 
panels,  of  the  time  of  Innocent  X.).— 
The  2  fluted  columns  ofportasatUa  mar 
ble  on  each  sideof  the  niche  in  this  saloon 
were  found  near  the  tomb  of  GnciJii 
Metella.  The  2  Victories  which  sup- 
port the  arms  of  Clement  XII.  anr 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Arch 
of  Marcus  Auielius  in  the  Corso.  In 
the  middle  of  the  hall  are— 1.  Jupiter 

'),  in  black  marble,  on  a  drcnlar 
[tar  found  at  Porto  d'Aniio.    2  and 
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4.  The  beautiful  oentaun  in  bi^ 
Morato  (ffg),  amongst  the  fine  works 
of  andent  sculpture  in  Borne,  were 
found  in  Hadnan's  yilla.  Oil  the 
baeo  aire  the  names  of  the  sculptors, 
Aristeas  and  Paphias  of  Aphrodisium. 
A  colossal  statue  of  the  mfant  Her- 
cules, in  green  basalt  ((Q,  found  on  the 
Aventine.  5.^sculapius,in4i«roa»^o 
(e),  on  a  circnlsr  altar,  with  reliefs  rela- 
tive to  Jupiter,  both  found  at  Porto 
d'  Anzio.  6.  Koman  matron  (Julia 
Pia?).  7.  Lucius  Antonius.  S.Apollo 
with  a  Ijre.  9.  Statue  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius.  10  and  25.  Amazons  wounded. 
11.  Statues  as  Mars  and  Venus,  found 
on  the  Isola  Sacra  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  12.  Isis  with  a  lotus  on  the 
head.  15.  The  Pythian  Apollo.  3,16. 
2  statues  of  Minerra  Bellica.  17.  Co- 
lossal bust  of  Trajan  with  a  ciyio  crown. 
18.  A  naked  statue  with  the  head  of 
Augustus.  19.  Female  statue  with  the 
head  of  Ludilla.  21.  Naked  statue  of 
Hadrian,  as  Mars,  found  near  Geprano. 
22.  A  Roman  in  his  toga,  called  Marius, 
from  which  Chantr^copiedhis  statue  of 
Omningin  Palace  Yara.  24.  Hercules 
(A),  in  gilt  bronze,  foimd  in  the  Forum 
Boarium;  one  of  the  few  ancient  statues 
in  which  the  gilding  is  preserved.  The 
jiltar  underneath  has  m  front  a  bas- 
relief  of  a  sitting  figure  of  Fortune  or 
Abundance.  27.  A  gladiator.  28.  A 
Pnefica  or  hired  mourner  at  funerals. 
31.  Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
33.  A  honter  with  a  hare,  found  near 
the  Porta  Latina.  34.  Harpocrates, 
with  bis  finger  on  his  mouth,  found  at 
Hadrian's  yUla  in  1744. 

EaU  o/mtuUious  Men  (12).— The 
bas-reli^  on  the  walls  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Friese,  consisting  of  5  pieces, 
probably  from  a  temp&  of  Neptune, 
representing  sacrificial  instruments, 
with  3  good  reliefiB  of  trident  prows  of 
galleys  and  other  naval  emblems.  Death 
of  Meleager,  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus. 
Calliope  instructing  Orpheus.  An  in- 
terment. Conveying  a  dead  body  to 
the  funeral  pile.  A  victory.  A  sacrifice 
to  Hygeia,  in  rosso-antico.  A  bacchio 
aopne,  witii  the  name  of  the  sculptor 

[Rofm.'] 


Callimachus,  found  at  Orte.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  is  a  fine  sitting 
statue  (i),  supposed  to  be  of  Marcus 
Claudius  MarceUus,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  antiquity,  the  conqueror  of 
Yiridomar,  B.C.  222.  Bound  the  room, 
on  2  ranges  of  shelves,  are  placed  93 
busts  of  philosophers,,  poets,  and  his- 
torians : — 1.  Virgil,  very  doubtful ;  by 
some  called  Alexander  the  Ghreat.  4,  5, 
6.  Socrates.  7.  Aldbiades.  8.  Cameades. 
10.  Seneca.  11.  Aspasia  (?).  13.  Ly- 
das.  16.  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  colossal 
bust.  17.  Hieron.  19.  Theophrastus, 
colossaL  20.  Marcus  Aurehus.  21. 
Diogenes.  22.  Plato.  23.  Thales.  24. 
Asdepiades.  25.  Theon.  27.  Pytha- 
goras. 28.  Bust,  called  Alexander  the 
Great.  80.  Aristophanes  (?).  31,  32. 
Demosthenes.  33.  Pindar.  34.  Sopho- 
cles. 37.  Hippocrates.  38.  Aratus. 
39,  40.  Demooritus.  41,  42,  43.  Euri- 
pides. 44,  45,  46.  Homer.  48.  Cor- 
bulo.  49.  Bust  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
with  the  wound  on  the  left  side  of  his 
head  carefully  worked  out.  51.  Pompey. 
52.  Cato  the  Censor.  53.  Aristotle. 
54.  Sappho.  55.  Cleopatra.  67.  Lysias. 
59.  Herodotus  (P),  according  to  some 
Arminius.  60.  Thucydides.  62,  94. 
Epicurus.  63.  Double  Hermes  of 
Epicurus  and  Metrodorus.  65.  Pytho- 
daris.  68,  69.  Masinissa.  70.  Antis- 
thenes.  72,  73.  The  Emperor  Julian. 
75.  Cicero,  supposed  Irv  some  to  be 
Asinius  Pollio.  76.  Terence  (very 
doubtful),  roughly  executed,  with  a 
comic  mask  on  the  shoulder,  discovered 
on  the  Yia  Latina.  82.  iBschylus. 
There  are  several  heads  which  bear  the 
name  of  Plato,  but  they  are  more  pro- 
bably busts  of  the  bearded  Bacchus. 

HaU  of  the  Emperors  (13J.— On  the 
walls  are  a  series  of  bas-relieft,  arranged 
in  the  following  order: — Triumphs 
of  Bacchus,  and  children  at  the  games 
of  the  Circus.  Bacchus  on  a  tiger, 
with  faims  and  satyrs.  The  Muses.  A 
good  bas-relief  of  Perseus  delivering  An- 
dromeda. Socrates  with  Philosophy,  and 
Hesiod  with  a  Muse ;  the  2  latter  relie& 
are  casts  from  a  sarcophagus  iu  Paris. 
A  sleeping  Endymion  with  his  dog, 
N 
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fonnd  on  the  Ayentine.  A  bas-relief 
dedicated  bj  a  freed  man  of  Marcus 
AnreUus  to  the  Fountains  and  I^jmphs: 
in  front  a  riyer-god,  with  a  group  of 
3  Nymphs,  sinmar  to  the  celebrated 
group  m  the  Gfraces  in  the  Gbllerf  at 
Siena;  and  on  the  other  side,  Hylas 
carried  off  by  the  river-nymphs.  In 
the  middle  of  this  hall  is  the  sitting 
Staine  (k)  ofJ^rippina  the  elder,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  mo&er  of  Caligula,  re- 
markable for  the  ease  of  the  position 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery ; 
archsBologists  are  not,  however,  agreed 
on  the  personage  whom  it  repreaentb. 
Around  the  room  are  arranged  83  busts 
of  the  Boman  emperors  and  empresses 
in  chronological  order,  a  collection  of 
great  value,  presenting  us  the  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
personages  in  history ;  beneath  each  is 
affixed  the  name.  The  following  are 
the  most  interesting: — 1.  Julius  Gssar. 
2.  Augustus.  3.  The  young  Maroel- 
lus  (P).  4,  5.  Tiberius.  6.  Drusus, 
his  brother.  7.  Brusus,  his  son.  8. 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  the  first  Drusus, 
mother  of  Germanicus  and  Claudius. 
9.  G^ermanicus.  10.  HIb  wife,  Agrip- 
pina.  11.  Caligula,  in  green  bMalt. 
12.  Claudius.  13.  Messalina,  the  fifth, 
and,  14.  Agrippina,  the  sixth  wife  of 
Claudius.  15, 16.  Nero.  17.  Fopposa, 
his  wife.  18.  Ghdba.  19.  Otho.  20. 
Vitellius.  21.  Vespasian.  22.  Titus. 
23.  Julia,  his  daughter.    24.  Domitian. 

26.  Domitia  Loni^na.  26.  Nerva, 
supposed  to  be  modem  and  by  Algardi. 

27.  IVajan.  28.  Flotina,  wife  of  Trajan. 
29.  His  sister  Marcian'a.  30.  His  daugh- 
ter Matidia.  31, 32.  Hadrian.  33.  Julia 
Sabina,  his  wife.  34.  ^Uus  Ciesar,  his 
adopted  son.  35.  Antoninus  Pius.  37. 
Annius  Yerus.  38.  Marcus  Auretius. 
39.  Faustina,  his  wife.  41.  Lucius 
Yerus.  42.  His  wife,  Ludlla.  43. 
Gommodus.  44.  Crispina,  his  wife. 
45.  Fertinax.  46.  Didius  JuUbhus. 
48.  Fescennius  Niger.  49.  dodius 
Aibinus.  50,51.  SeptimiusSeveros.  52. 
His  wife,  Julia  Fia,  with  a  wig.  58. 
Caracalla.  54.  Gkta.  55.  Macrinus. 
KB.  Bidumeniantis.  57.  Elagabalus.  58. 


Annia  Faustina,  his  wife.  59.  Julia 
MfBsa.  60.  Alexander  Severua.  61. 
Julia  MamTnipitj  his  mother.  62.  Maxi- 
minius.  63.  Maximus.  64.  €kardiBn 
the  dder.  65.  Gordian  the  younger. 
66.  Fupienus.  67.  Balbiniu.  6a 
Gordianus  Pius.  70.  Trajanua  Deous. 
7l.QuintusHereoDnius.  72.  HoataUanns. 
73.  Trebonianus.  74,  75.  YolusisnTis. 
76.  Gallienus.  77.  Saknuna,  wife  of 
Gullienus.  78.  Saloninus,  their  son. 
79.  Carinus.  80.  Diocletian.  81.  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus.  82.  Julian.  83. 
Magnus  Decentiusi  a  specimen  of  the 
extreme  degradation  which  sculpture 
had  reached  in  the  5th  centy. 

The  Reserved  Cabinet  (14),  a  small 
room  on  the  rt.  of  the  gallery,  may  be 
seen  on  any  other  than  the  puUie  dajs 
by  giving  a  paul  to  the  custode.  It  con- 
tains the  YxNTTS  07  THX  Caxtsol,  one 
of  the  most  noble  of  all  the  reprcaents^ 
tions  of  that  goddess;  is  in  Fenteiic 
marble  $  and  was  found,  it  ia  said,  in  a 
walled-up  chamber  in  the  Suburrm  on 
the  Yimmal,  and  so  entire  that  the  only 
parts  fractured  were  the  point  of  tl» 
nose  and  one  of  the  iineers.  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  of  yery  inferior  woifanas- 
ship ;  and  the  Cupid  and  F^ehe  found 
on  the  Aventine,  two  graceful  figures. 

Tke  EaU  of  the  JDows  (15).--S7. 
The  IHao  Table,  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  principal  events  in  th« 
histoiy  of  the  Hiad  and  the  &11  of 
Troy,  with  the  deliveranoe  of  iEneas 
by  Stesichorus;  engraved  and  illus- 
trated by  Fabretti,  who  refers  it  to  th« 
time  of  Nero.  41.  Triumph  of  Bacchus. 
69.  The  fine  sarcophagus  of  Gerontia, 
with  bas-reliefe  of  the  history  of  Diana 
and  Endymion.  Above  it  are  2  mosaic 
masks,  found  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Jesuits  on  the  Aventine.  77.  Diana  of 
EphesuB,  or  Multimammina.  100.  A 
small  sarcophagus,  with  interesting  re- 
liefs, representing  the  creatioii  ana  de- 
struction of  the  sool  acoonling  to  the 
doctrmes  of  the  later  Flatonists.  101. 
The  celefarated  DoTZS  of  Fuft,  one 
of  the  finest  and  moat  perfectiy  pre- 
served specimens  of  ancient  mosaic;  It 
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repments  4  doves  diinkiiig,  with  a 
bMQtifiil  border  sunounding  the  oom- 
podtion,  and  is  fonned  of  natural 
stones,  so  small  that  160  pieces  are 
contained  in  a  square  inch*  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mosaic  hr  Sosus,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  a  proot  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  that  art  had  reached 
in  hie  day.  He  says  there  is  at 
Pergamos  a  wonderful  specimen  of  a 
doTe  drinking,  and  darkening  the  water 
with  the  shadow  of  her  head ;  on  the 
Hp  of  the  yessel  others  are  pluming 
themselyes.  "Mirabilis  ibi  oolumba 
Hbens,  et  aqnam  umbra  capitis  infus- 
cans.  Apricantur  alia  scabiantes  sese 
in  cathari  labro."  It  was  found  in 
ViUa  Adriana  in  1787  by  Cardinal 
Purietti,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  A  III.  In  the  recess  of 
one  of  the  windows  is  a  collection  of 
writing  styles,  disooyered  a  few  years 
ago  in  deaning  out  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  from  the  Tabularium  of  tne 
Capitol  to  the  Forum  (see  p.  28); 
and  on  the  shelyes  a  large  coUcKition  of 
busts,  eyidently  portraits,  seyeral  of 
which  are  finely  executed ;  and  upon 
the  waUs  aboye,  some  Pagan  and  early 
Christian  inscriptions. 

The  Tabulanum  of  the  Capitol  (the 
entrance  is  on  the  1.  side  of  the 
descent  towards  the  Forum)  has  been 
fitted  np  to  form  a  kind  of  Architectural 
Museum.  It  contains  several  frag- 
ments discovered  in  the  excavations 
of  the  neighbouring  Forum  and  Ba- 
silica Julia:  two  very  fine  spedmens 
from  the  Temples  of  Vespasian  and 
Mjnerva  Chalcidica  have  been  placed 
here,  and  restored  so  as  to  convey  a 
ooneot  idea  of  the  entablature  and 
friezes  of  these  chefs-d'osuvre  of  the  Bo- 
man  Corinthian  style. 


The  LATXBAir. 

The  Lateran  was  the  palace  of  the 
popes  from  the  time  of  Constantino  to 
the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Holy 
See  from  Avifnon  (1377),  when  Gre- 
gory XI.  transferred  the  papal  residence 


to  the  Vatican.  The  ancient  palace  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  V.,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs  of  Fontana. 
It  was  converted  into  an  hospital  by 
Innocent  XII.  in  1698 ;  and  m  1843 
into  a  Museum  by  Qregory  XVT.,  as 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  build- 
ing from  falling  into  a  state  pf  dilapi- 
dation, and  of  providing  a  suitable  de- 
pository for  the  works  of  art  for  whic^ 
room  oould  not  be  found  at  the  Vatican, 
and  for  a  museum  of  Christian  anti- 
quities. 

The  Lateran  Museum  is  not  yet  open 
to  the  general  public  and  on  fixed  davs, 
but  ban  a  franc  to  each  of  the  custodes 
rthere  are  2)  for  one  person,  and  double 
for  a  party,  wUl  procure  admission  at 
anytime. 

The  museum  consists  of  a  series  of 
rooms  on  the  ground  and  the  first 
floors :  in  the  former  are  contained  the 
Bculptiues,  in  the  latter  some  paintings 
and  mosaics  with  the  early  Christian 
inscriptions. 

On  entering  the  palace  from  the 
Piazza  di  San  Giovanni  (A)  we  will 
commence  our  visit  by  the  4  rooms  on 
the  right  hand,  continuing  afterwards 
through  those  on  the  left.  As  there  is 
no  catalogue,  and  as  very  few  of  the  ob- 
jects are  named,  we  shidl  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  most  remarkable  in  each 
room,  as  they  were  in  the  summer  of 
1868,  without  being  resijonsible  for 
visitors  finding  them  still  in  the  same 
places :  the  Lateran  Museum  being  the 
receptacle  for  aU  recent  discoveries  and 
acquisitions,  the  arrangement  of  its 
contents  is  constantly  vaiying. 

Boom  1,  now  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
marbles  formerly  in  the  Appartamento 
or  Ghtbinetto  Borgia  at  the  Vatican^ 
and  from  which  they  were  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Mai  purchased  by  Pius  IX  There 
are  several  interesting  bas-reliefs  here^ 
among  which  deserve  to  be  noticed 
—  a  jprocession  of  Uctors  and  sena- 
tors, lound  m  the  Forum  of  Trajan^ 
with  the  figure  of  that  Emperor;  2 
boxem  in  high  retief,  called  Dares  and 
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Entellus,  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
composition  discovered  near  the  arcli 
of  Gmllienus ;  portion  of  a  sarcophagus, 
with  the  histoiy  of  Man  and  Bhsea 
Sylvia  and  of  Diana  and  Endymion ; 
a  rude  representation  of  a  circus-race, 
a  draped  ngure  giving  the  signal  for  the 
start ;  Helen  and  Paris ;  a  leave-taking 
between  a  soldier  and  his  wife ;  Leuco- 
thea  feeding  the  in£mt  Bacchus;  a  fine 
bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  JRoom  2. 
The  marbles  here  were  also  brought 
from  the  Appartamento  Borgia,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  architectund  frag- 
ments, many  of  great  beauty ;  portions 
of  frieze  which  belonged  to  the  Basi- 


lica Ulpia,  representing  arabesques, 
with  cluldren,  chimseras,  griffons,  &c,, 
are  beautifully  worked  out.  Boom 
3,  Hoom  4i.  Several  ancient  marbles, 
amongst  which  are — a  repetition  of 
the  Faun  of  Praxiteles;  a  good  bait 
of  the  young  Tiberius ;  a  bas-relief 
of  Medea  and  the  daughters  of  Pe- 
lias ;  statues  of  Mars  and  of  a  naked 
Gkrmanicus;  and  several  sepulchral 
cippi  and  bas-reliefs,  discovered  dar- 
ing the  recent  excavations  on  the  Vis 
Appia  and  Ostia.  Grossing  the  gate- 
way are — Moom  6,  a  stag,  in  grey 
marble ;  a  cow  of  the  short-hamed  va- 
riety ;  a  group  of  Mithra,  found  near 
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the  Latenn;  a  mutilftted  female  figure 
seated  on  a  lynx,  the  original  idea,  pro- 
bably, of  Baneker's  celebrated  group 
of  Ariadne  on  the  panther;  a  good 
bust  called  Scipio ;  an  altar  with  bas- 
reliefB  on  its  four  sides,  Bacrifices  to 
the  Lares,  bearing  the  name  of  Oaius 
Manlius,  a  Censor  of  Csene ;  it  was  found 
at  Cervetri :  on  one  of  the  sides  is  re- 
presented a  cock-fight,  the  backers  being 
CupidA,  or  Gtenii,  one  of  whom  is  car- 
Tjing  off  the  dead  bird,  in  a  weeping 
mood,  whilst  the  victor  is  borne  to 
an  altar,  round  which  laurel  crowns 
are  suspended :  although  of  diminutive 
dimensions,  there  is  much  character 
in  the  different  groups ;  the  relief  of 
a  bird  feeding  its  young,  on  one  of 
the  sides,  is  graceful.  jRoom  6. 
Statues  of  sevml  members  of  the 
family  of  Augustus,  discoTered  at  Cer- 
retri,  the  ancient  Cere,  in  1839,  by 
the  late  Sig.  Calabrese,  who,  after  the 
Marquis  Campana,  was  the  most  enter- 
prising excavator  at  that  interesting 
locality,  where  they  decorated  the 
theatre  of  the  Roman  Municipum,  now 
the  Yigna  de'  Agostiniani,  in  the  ruins 
of  which  they  were  found,  with  the 
dedicatory  inscription  by  the  Senatus 
FopiTLUB,  Q17E  Cebes  ;  they  consist  of 
4  full-length  draped  and  erect  figures 
of  Brusus,  Agrippina  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manious,  and  Livia;  2  sitting  statues  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  oak-leaves — the  heads  and 
torsos  are  very  fine,  the  legs  and  arms 
wanting ;  2  statues  in  armour  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Britannicus,  the  orna- 
ments on  the  armour  very  good ;  a  colos- 
Ral  head  of  Augustus ;  a  bas-reUef  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  an  altar, 
with  3  figures,  having  inscriptions  be- 
neath, of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities  of  Yetulonia,  Yulci,  and  Tar- 
quinii,  the  6  first  letters  of  Vulcenttan 
being  alone  wanting;  2  recumbent 
statues  of  Silenus;  and  several  frag- 
ments of  dedicatory  inscriptions  to 
members  of  the  Imperial  family — those 
to  Drusilla  and  Jidia  Aug.  Agrippina, 
the  daughters  of  G^ermanicus,  are  the 
best  preserved :  all  the  objects  in  this 
room  were  found  at  Cervetri.    Mooin 


7.  Statue  of  Sophocles,  found  at  Ter- 
racina:  it  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
sculpture  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  and 
very  similar  to  that  of  ^schines  (mis- 
called Aristides)  in  the  Museo  Borbo- 
nico  at  Naples.  In  another  room  of  the 
museum  have  been  placed  caste  of  these 
two  fine  statues  near  each  other.  A 
Dancing  Faun  found  in  the  Yia  di  S. 
Lucia  in  Selce  on  the  Esquiline ;  a  good 
female  draped  figure;  an  ApoUino  nrom 
CervetrL  On  a  jamb  of  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  next  room  has  been  placed  a 
curious  sepulchral  inscription  of  a  cer- 
tain Musicus  Scuranus,  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Lyons  in  Gti.ul,  who,  having 
journeyed  to  Bome,  died  there ;  after  the 
titles  of  their  master  follow  the  names 
of  16  persons  of  his  suite,  with  the 
designation  of  their  offices,  such  as 
physician,  master  of  the  wardrobe, 
cook,  &o. — qui  cum  eo  BonuB  cum  de* 
oesdt  fueruni.  This  singular  record 
was  found  over  a  cinerary  um  in  the 
Columbarium  of  the  Yigna  Codini  on 
the  Yia  Appia.     (See  p.  77.)     Eoom 

8.  A  statue  of  Keptune  from  Porto, 
the  legs  and  arms  restored ;  bas-relief, 
probably  representing  a  mask-shop, 
although  it  has  been  called  a  poet  im- 
mersed in  study ;  a  bas-relief  of  Cupid 
discharging  hia  arrow  at  Mars,  who 
drops  his  sword;  and  several  unim- 
portant busts.  Boom  9.  Architectu- 
ral fragments ;  the  triangular  base  of  a 
handsome  candelabrum  from  the  Fo- 
rum; 2  columns,  covered  with  foliage 
ornaments.  JRoom  10.  Bas-reliefs  from 
a  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Aterii, 
discovered  in  1848  at  Cento  Celle,  on 
the  Yia  Labicana ;  amongst  which  are 
two  fragments,  one  representing  a  tomb 
in  the  form  of  a  temple  in  low  relief, 
with  a  crane  alongside  moved  by  a 
tread-wheel  for  raising  stones,  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  mechai>iciBl  arts  of 
the  ancients ;  on  the  top  of  the  crane  is 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  and  palm-branohes ; 
the  other  represents  several  monuments 
of  Bome,  amongst  which  an  arch  of 
Isis,  and  the  better-known  one  of  Titus, 
with  the  inscription,  Abctts  in  Sacba 
Yia  Sumha.  G?wo  triumphal  arches ; 
an  hexastyle  Corinthian  temple,  with 
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a  figure  of  Justioe  under  the  portico, 
and  InBtnunentB  of  sacrifice  and  tlntn* 
der-boltB  on  tlie  tympanum,  from  which 
it  has  been  supposed  to  represent  that 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  situated  on  the 
Palatine;  in  the  centre  of  this  room 
is  a  pretty-  group  of  Cupid  on  a 
Bolphm;  2  good  busts  of  a  man 
and  wife  in  high  relief — ^the  serpent  is 
probably  emblematioal  of  the  man's 
professional  calling.  Moom  11.— Bas^ 
reUef  of  Boxers ;  a  statue  of  the  Diana 
Multimammsea ;  2  baa-.reliefii  of  Pu- 
gilists, one  on  a  small  sepulchral  urn, 
and  another  of  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules. Moom  12.  3  large  sarcophagi 
discoyered  at  the  Tigna  I^zzano  (see  p. 
77),  with  reliefs  representing  the 
slaughter  of  Niobe  and  her  clmdren ; 
the  history  of  Orestes  and  the  Furies, 
in  a  good  style  of  art ;  the  third  with 
festoons  and  Gbrgon  masks ;  fraCTient 
of  a  bas-relief  of  the  storming  of  Olym- 
pus by  the  Titans.     Room  13.  Sarco- 


phagus busts  in  high  relief  of  fire 
members  of  the  Fona  fiimily,  lately 
discoyered  on  the  Yia  Appia ;  2  sena- 
torial statues,  one  with  the  name  of 
Dogmatius  on  its  pedestal;  alto-xeliero 
of  Ulpia  Spigoni,  with  a  strange  ooiflure 
of  the  time  of  Titus ;  sepuldunl  ura, 
with  recumbent  %gaie  surroimded  by 
women  and  servants  bearing  the  yiandfl 
for  a  banquet.  The  most  intorasiing 
object  in  this  room  is  the  unfinished 
statue  of  a  captive  barbarian,  found 
in  the  Yia  dei  Coronari,  still  pre- 
serving the  sculptor^B  points  to  guide 
the  workman  in  preparing  the  mar- 
ble  for  the  artisrs  finishing  chisel 
JSoom  14.  2  fine  columns  of  unpo- 
lished Pavonaszetto  marble,  with  the 
names  of  the  emperor  Luciua  Yenu, 
and  Publius  Balbinns,  who  were  Con- 
suls in  A.D.  137,  cut  on  their  bases, 
indicating  their  destination — they  were 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  at  the  MK^ 
morata,  the  quay  on  the  Tiber  at  the 
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foot  of  the  Arentine,  where  all  the 
mBrble  amYing  at  Borne  was  landed 
in  anoient,  aa  it  continues  to  be  in 
modem  times. 

In  two  rooms  (16,  17)  recently 
opened  have  been  placed  several  mis- 
eeUaneouB  objects,  the  most  interesting 
of  whidi  is  a  ni<die  in  mosaic,  represent- 
ing Silenns  with  his  dog,  discoyered  in 
the  G^erme  at  Ostia. 

A  description  of  the  Pagan  monu- 
ments in  the  Lateran  Museum  has  been 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Ckjvemment,  containing  an  ex- 
planatory text  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  and  numerous  engraTings  * 

The  Mrst-floor  consists  of  the  suite 
of  state  apartments,  in  which  have  been 
deposited  sundry  paintings  and  ancient 
mosaics,  and  the  Christian  Museum, 
the  first  in  importance  being  the  latter. 

The  Chbistiait  MrsEUir,  founded  by 
Pius  IX,  was  very  judiciously  arranged 
by  the  late  Pa(fre  Marchi.  The  en- 
trance to  it  is  from  the  rt.-hand  comer  of 
the  great  quadrangle,  or  lower  portico. 
Entering  the  Museum  by  a  corridor  {aa) 
—on  the  wall  at  the  end  of  which  are  2 
early  mediieyal  mosaics,  with  the  copy 
of  one  in  the  crypt  at  St.  Peter's — ^that 
leads  to  the  great  hall,  B,  now  formed 
out  of  what  was  formerly  the  state  pas- 
sage leading  from  the  palace  to  the  yesti- 
bule  of  the  Lateran  basilica,  the  roof  of 
which  is  ooyered  with  arabesques  and 
other  fr'oscoes  of  the  time  of  Sextus  Y., 
puntedby  the  Zuccheros  and  theursd  lool, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sarcophagi  in  the  col- 
lection, as  it  is  also  the  largest.  It  was 
discovered  some  years  ago  imder  the 
floor,  and  near  the  Confession  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul's,  in  sinking  the 
foundations  to  support  the  new  taber- 
nacle and  its  gorgeous  columns  in  orien- 
tal alabaster  ^.  131).  This  sarcophagus, 
which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  last 
third  of  the  4th  cent.,  when  the  basilica 
was  re-erected  by  Theodosius,  is  remark- 
able for  its  sculptures.  In  the  centre  are 

*  MonaaMnti  delMoseoLatenneDse,  descritU 
ed  niastrati  da  RaiEMle  Garmccl.   2  toIb.  fi>L 


two  unfinished  busts  in  relief  of  its  once 
occupants :  the  other  bas-reliefs  are  also 
partly  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows ;  in  the  upper  one, 
on  the  1.,  is  a  male  figure  seated,  in  the 
act  of  benediction,  with  another  behind 
and  a  third  in  front,  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Trinity;  the  Saviour  pre- 
senting the  figure  of  the  Eve  created 
to  the  Father ;  next  comes  a  group  of 
Christ,  with  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Ser- 
pent; on  the  other  side  the  changing 
of  the  water  into  wine;  the  multipHca- 
tion  of  the  loaves ;  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  with  Martha  kneeling 
below.  The  lower  range  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  three  kings, 
in  Phrygian  bonnets,  presenting  their 
ofierings ;  the  miracle  of  restoring  sight 
to  the  Uind;  the  naked  figure  in  the 
centre  between  2  lions,  generally  con- 
sidered to  represent  Danid  in  the  lions' 
den,  although  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
emblem  of  a  CSiristian  martyr  in  the 
arena.  The  figure  alongside  Daniel  with 
a  porridge  pot,  being  evidently  intended 
for  Habbakuk  mentioned  in  the  Apocry- 
phal Book  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
as  bearing  food  to  the  Prophet.  The 
subjects  beyond  this  are  St.  Peter  and 
our  Saviour,  the  former  carried  off  pri- 
soner by  the  Jews,  who  wear  round  caps, 
not  unlike  those  now  in  vogue,  and  who 
present  the  characteristic  Hebrew  phy- 
siognomies which  we  meet  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  Ghetto  and  of  our  own 
Houndsditch;  and  lastof  all  Moses  strik- 
ing the  rock,  with  Jews  drinking  from 
the  spring.  The  other  principal  sarco- 
phagi, 22  in  number,  are  arranged  on 
either  side  of  the  hall :  those  on  the  1. 
are  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
sculptures,  which  represent  the  fre- 
quently repeated  subjects  of  the  Good 
Shepherd;  the  Children  in  the  Fiery 
Furnace;  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Ser- 
pent; the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham; 
baniel  amidst  the  Lions;  Moses 
striking  the  Eock ;  the  Restora- 
tion to  Life  of  Lazarus,  expressed 
by  a  male  figure  striking  a  dead 
body  with  a  wand;  Jonui  thrown 
to  the  whale,  and  emerging  from  an- 
other, now  generally  considered  to  be 
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emblematical  of  martyrdom,  and  show- 
ing the  short  passage  the  sufferer  has 
had  to  undergo  from  his  being  engulfed 
to  his  exit  and  arrival  in  the  region  of 
bliss,  represented  by  a  figure  rechning 
imder  an  arbour  j  the  Healing  of  the 
Blind,  the  Paralytic  taking  up  his  bed, 
&c.  One  of  the  interesting  sarcophagi 
is  covered  with  reUefs  of  different 
operations  of  the  vintage,  with  three 
figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
front;  on  the  two  at  the  £Eurther  ex- 
tremity of  the  gallery  is  represented 
the  Labarum  of  Constantino,  with 
figures  of  the  sleeping  and  waking 
soldiers  beneath.  The  10th  sarcophagus 
on  1.  is  a  very  interesting  one  for  its  sculp- 
tures  ;  on  the  front  are  a  series  of  figures 
between  columns — ^the  Saviour  in  the 
centre,  the  Saorifioe  by  Abraham  and 
the  Resuscitation  of  Lazarus,  with 
the  ordinary  early  Christian  emblems 
above ;  and  on  the  ends  2  very  curious 
representations  of  the  streets  of  a  town, 
with  temples  and  ordinary  dwellings 
with  glass  windows :  it  is  under  a  canopy 
or  tabemade,  supported  by  2  beautinil 
torse  columns  of  Pavonazzetto  marble, 
and  is  intended  to  show  how  the  tombs 
were  placed  in  the  vestibules  of  the  early 
basihcas,  for  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  inform  our  readers  that  most  of 
those  in  this  museum  were  so  situated, 
although  a  few  were  discovered  in  the 
subterranean  recesses  of  the  cata- 
combs.* Near  the  upper  end  of  the 
liall,  on  ascending  the  stairs,  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven 
from  a  chariot  drawn  by  4  horses,  and 
leaving  his  cloak  to  Elias:  this  subject 
is  considered  by  Christian  arch»ologists 
to  be  emblenuitioal  of  Christ  trans- 
ferring his  powers  in  the  form  of  the 
Pallium  to  St.  Peter,  who  receives  the 
gift  with  great  veneration,  holding  forth 


*  In  the  early  times  of  Chrfstiaolty  no  hu- 
man remains  except  thoee  of  salnti  and  martyrs 
were  admitted  Into  the  churches,  the  tomhs  of 
all  others  being  confined  to  the  vestibules  or  to 
the  quadraportid.  Subsequently,  sarcophagi 
were  allowed  to  be  placed  at  the  columns  of 
the  Interior  nearest  to  the  entrance.  The 
general  introduction  of  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  of  burial  in  churchea^  took  place  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period. 


a  fold  of  his  own  mantle  to  reoeive  it. 
This  piece  of  sculpture,  whioh  farmed 
the  front  of  a  sarcophagus,  is  con- 
sidered to  date  from  tlu  early  part 
of  the  4th  century.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  is  the  sitting  statue  of  St.  Hippo- 
litus,  which  has  been  removed  bore  from 
the  Vatican  library  :  it  was  discovered 
near  the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  foori  k 
Mura,  and,  although  the  head  is  modem, 
it  is  perhaps  the  finest  spedmsn  of 
Christian  sculpture  handed  down  to  us ; 
it  is  considered  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  saint  (a.d.  240).  On  one 
side  of  the  chair  is  engraved  in  Qreek 
the  celebrated  Paschal  Calendar,  com- 
posed about  A.D.  223  to  combat  the 
error  of  thoee  early  Christians,  deno- 
minated Quarictdwxmcmi,  who  observed 
the  £9stival  of  Easter  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Jews ;  and  on  the  opposite  one 
a  list  of  the  writings  of  the  saint. 

Opening  from  near  this,  we  enter  the 
upner  corridor  of  the  Palace,  B',  on  the 
walls  of  3  sides  of  which  are  now  ar- 
ranged the  early  Christian  inscriptions 
discovered  chie^y  in  the  catacombs, 
commencing  with  those  of  which  the 
dates  can  be  ascertained  chiefly  by  the 
names  of  the  Consuls  who  were  in  oiBce 
at  the  time  engraved  upon  them^  the 
oldest  inscription  in  this  series  is  of 
the  3rd  Consulate  of  Vespasian,  corre- 
sponding to  A.D.  71 ;  but  very  great 
doubts  exist  of  its  being  of  Christian 
origin,  as  well  as  regarding  the  locality 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  discovered.  Between  this  and  the 
next  is  an  interval  of  167  years.  One  of 
the  divisions  is  occupied  by  inscriptions 
written  by  Pope  Damasus  (chiefly  fac- 
similes), which  we  have  seen  io  some 
of  the  basilicas,  and  which  we  shall 
find  in  the  subtenanean  cemeteries: 
that  in  praise  of  a  certain  Projecta, 
who  erected  a  church  to  the  Martyr 
Liberalis,  is  curious;  it  was  found 
on  the  floor  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Martino 
ai  Monti.  Projecta  was  the  daughter 
of  Morus,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
16,  in  the  consulate  of  FL  Merobaodes 
and  Fl.  Satuminus  (a.b.  383).  All 
the  inscriptions  in  the  first  seven 
compartments  oan  have  an  approxi- 
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mate  date  assigned  to  them ;  those  in 
the  remaining  17  belong  to  different 
times,  ^m  Uie  3rd  to  &d  end  of  the 
6th  centuries.  They  have  been  care- 
folly  classed  by  Gavaliere  de'  Bossi,  and 
relate  to  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
to  matters  connected  with  the  dogmas 
and  rites  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
to  the  different  ranks  of  the  clergy. 
Oayaliere  de*  Bossi  is  now  engaged  on  a 
Tolmninoos  work  descriptire  of  these 
memorials,  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
publication  on'  Pagan  and  Christian 
epigraphy,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  Pius  IX.  Out 
of  a  comer  of  this  corridor  we  enter 
a  suite  of  3  rooms  formed  by  closing 
up  the  arches  of  one  side  of  the  fine 
portico  of  Fontana:  in  the  two 
first  (E)  are  arranged  a  series  of  accu- 
rate copies  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
l)ortant  paintings  in  the  catacombs, 
prepared  for  Marchi's  unpublished 
work.  One  of  these  cartoons  contains 
3  subjects  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  remarkable  as  representing  2,  3, 
and  4  kings ;  the  most  ancient  is  that 
from  the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Nereus  ed 
AchiDens,  that  of  the  4  kings,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  executed  about  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent.  (seep.  350).  In  the 
3rd  room  (F)  have  been  placed  a  seriesof 
fresooes,  cut  from  the  walls  of  S.  Agnese 
fuori  le  Mura,  interesting  in  the  history 
of  Italian  painting,  being  of  the  14th 
cent.,  and  attributed  to  the  school  of 
the  Oosimatis,  a  family  known  for  their 
works  in  mosaic. 

From  here  we  enter  the  State  apart- 
ments, at  the  N.B.  comer  of  the  pdaoe, 
by  the  HaU  of  the  Mosaics  (0) :  the  floor 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  Athletes,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  CaracaUa,  consisting  of  full-length 
figures  and  busts  of  boxers ;  this  mosaic 
is  rough  when  examined  closely,  but 
the  effect  of  the  whole,  when  viewed 
from  the  gallery  round  the  room,  is 
fine:  each  boxer  occupies  a  sepa- 
rate compartment ;  the  names  of  Jo- 

YTZTYS  AXYlOrva,  loBIAlTYS,  &C.,  UpOU 

it  may  be  those  of  some  of  the  combat- 
ants. On  the  walls  are  hung  drawings  to 
show  how  these  mosaics  were  originally 


placed  in  the  halls  of  the  Themue.  The 
irescoes  on  the  walls  represent  events  in 
the  life  of  Constantine  the  Great,  after 
his  conversion  to  Christianity. 

In  the  next  Itoom,  H,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  palace,  are  the  following  pictures : 
— SirThos.  Lawrence's  portrait  of  Geo. 
lY.,  presented  by  that  sovereign  to 
Pius  VII.  A  copy  of  Chtercino's  As- 
cension of  the  Virgin,  the  original  now 
in  Bussia.  Can.  Arpino^  the  Annuncia- 
tion. Room  I.  OiuUo  Somano,  a  car- 
toon of  his  picture  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen  ;  Cammuceini^s  of  St. 
Thomas ;  and  I>.  da  Folterra^s  of  his 
celebrated  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
the  ch.  of  La  Trinita  de'  Monti.  A  paint- 
ing of  the  Annunciation,  attributed  with 
groat  doubt  to  Franda,  An  inter- 
esting series  of  ancient  mosaics :  one 
set  consisting  of  theatrical  masks,  witli 
the  name  of  Heraditus  beneath,  pos- 
sibly the  artist  by  whom  they  were 
executed;  another,  more  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  Vigna  Lupi,  near  the 
Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  represents  the  tm- 
swept  floor  of  a  dining-room,  the 
remains  of  a  banquet,  well-picked 
fish-bones,  lettuce-leaves,  claws  of 
cray-fish,  &c. ;  and  a  third,  relative  to 
Egypt,  with  animals  and  emblems  of 
that  country.  Boom  "K.  M<urco  PaU 
mezsanoy  a  painter  of  Forli,  little  known 
out  of  Italv :  2  large  pictures  of  Virgin, 
duld,  and  Saints,  with  the  artist's 
name:  one  of  these  paintings  is  very 
fine,  it  represents  Our  Lady  enthroned, 
suiTOunded  by  SS.  John  the  Baptist, 
Lawrence,  Francis,  Benedict,  Dommiok, 
and  Peter,  and  bears  the  artist's  name 
and  date  (1481)  ;  the  other  the  Virgin 
enthroned  between  SS.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Jerome.  Fra  Angelica  da 
Mesole,  the  Madonna  surrounded  by 
Angels  above,  with  several  small  subjects 
on  the  preddla  beneath,  much  injured. 
Oiovanni  SanziOf  St.  Jerome.  Boam  L. 
Carlo  CrivelH,  a  Madonna,  signed  and 
dated  1482.  Scusoferrato,  portrait  of 
Sixtus  V.  Jf.  A.  Carctvoffgio,  Christ 
appearing  to  the  Apostles:  2  good 
specimens  of  modem  Boman  tapestry 
after  pictures  of  Fra  Bartolommeo. 
Room  M.   Cola  di  Amatrice,  tlie  As- 
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Bnmption  of  the  Virgin,  vith  the  Apos- 
tles around  the  empty  sepnlchxe,  and 
painter's  name,  dated  1615.  Andrea  M 
SartOy  a  Holy  Family.  Roam  N.  Ce- 
sore  da  Sesto^  the  baptism  of  Our 
Sayiour.  Fra  FUippo  lAfpi^  an  An- 
oona  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Yii^ 
and  Saints,  wiUi  donatarii  on  each  side. 
Luca  BigwreJM^  2  pictures  of  SS.  Ca- 
therine of  Siena  and  Ursula,  SS.  Law- 
rence and  Benedict;  an  Ancona  by 
AMto,  da  MuranOf  S.  Benedict  and  2 
saints  on  either  side.  The  2  rooms 
that  follow  (O.  and  P.)  are  at  present 
imfurmshed,  or  contain  a  few  indifferent 
paintings :  the  Supper  at  Enmiaus,  by 
Caravaggio,  and  a  copy  of  the  binding 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  Qiudo,  at  S.  Gbegorio 
di  Monte  C»]io.  JRoom  Q,  or  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Coimcil,  sunounded 
by  portraits  of  the  popes  fiiom  St.  Peter 
to  St.  Sibrester,  as  the  one  that  pre- 
cedes it  is  by  those  of  the  Emperors 
who  served  the  progress  of  Christianity 
fi'omLeo  to  Maroianus.  In  the  great  hall 
have  been  recently  arranged  a  lurge  col- 
lection of  terracotta  scmptures,  chiefly 
busts  and  groups  of  North  American 
Indians,  by  Pettrich,  of  Dresden,  who 
had  Uyed  many  years  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  closed  room  be- 
yond this  contains  the  archives  of  the 
Sanf  Uffixio  or  Inquisition.  The  inner 
court  of  the  pals^  is  very  fine ;  the 
frescoes  which  decorate  its  corridors 
were  painted  by  T.  Zueehero,  It  will 
be  worth  the  visitor's  while  to  ascend 
to  the  Terrace  at  the  top  of  the 
palace,  from  which  the  view  of  the 
Sabine  hills,  and  over  the  Campagna 
extending  from  their  base  to  Bome,  and 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  itself 
is  magnificent.  The  custode  of  the 
upper  apartments  of  the  Museum  will, 
on  appUcation,  open  the  door  leading 
to  this  Belvedere. 


QtJIBI17A£  PAIiA.OX. 

JPalasxo  PonHfido  or  del  QiMmaley 
the  }>ope*s  palace  on  Monte  Oavallo. 
The  present  edifice  was  begun  by 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1674^  continued  by 


Sixtos  y.  and  Ckment  YIII.  from  the 
designs  of  B.  Fontana,  enlarged  by 
Paul  V.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  by  de- 
ment XII.,  from  the  designs  of  Ber* 
nim.  The  garden  was  added  by 
Urban  VIII.  It  was  the  fiivoiirite 
residence  of  Pius  VII.,  and  has  been 
since  inhabited  by  his  suooesson  during 
a  part  of  the  summer.  It  has  been  the 
seat  of  the  ConcLaves  for  the  eleotian 
of  the  pope  for  many  years ;  the  new 
pontiff's  name  is  announced  to  the 
people  from  ^e  balcony  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  As  it  now  stands^  the 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal  is  the  most  ha- 
bitable and  princely  of  the  Papal  re- 
sidences in  Borne,  Gr^ry  XVI.  and 
Pius  IX.  having  done  much  to  em- 
beUish  it,  and  opened  several  new  aput- 
ments,  decorated  with  fine  specimens 
of  tapestry  and  other  gifts  from  dif- 
ferent sovereigns  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  To  see  the  apartments,  which 
are  open  every  day  from  10  until  2,  an 
order  from  (he  pope's  major^omo  is 
necessary,  which  may  eanly  be  ob- 
tained uiroQgh  any  consul  or  banker. 
The  state  apartments  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor  and  the  four  aidea  of 
the  great  court ;  the  offices  of  the 
Seor^ary  of  State,  and  of  seyeral  fime- 
tionaries  of  the  P^mI  household,  the 
ground  floor. 

On  ascending  the  great  stairs  the 
visitor  will  see  on  the  fint  landing- 
place  a  large  and  fine  fresco  of  Christ 
asoendingto  Heavensurrounded  byhosts 
of  angels ;  it  was  painted  in  1472  by  jl£e- 
lozM  da  JFbr2»  in  the  tribune  of  the  ch. 
of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  from  which  it  was 
removed,  with  those  now  in  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter^s,  when  the  ch.  was  altered 
in  1711.  As  at  present  shown,*  the 
visitor  entera  the  state  apartmenta  by 
the  Bala  Regia^  a  grand  hall  160  feet 
long,  built  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V., 
having  a  richly  decorated  but  heawy 
carved  and  gilt  eeiling.  IVom  this  opens 
on  one  side  the  Oape&a  Paolina,  nearly 
of  the  same  size  as  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
the  Vatican,  and  where  the  great  oeie- 

*  The  Qdrinal  Pnlaoe  is  not  open  dnrtog  (he 
time  the  Pope  or  any  royal  penaoagCB  resUe 
there,  or  dnrtaig  ODadaveB. 
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moniM  of  the  Ghiuoh  take  place  whea 
the  Pope  reeides  at  the  Quirinal ;  here 
alflo  the  Gardinalfl  assemble  diuing  the 
condaye  to  vote,  and  here  the  election  of 
the  Ponti£f  takes  place.  The  Paolina 
chapel  contains  litUe  worthy  of  notice. 
Betuming  to  the  Sala  Begia^  we  enter  a 
suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  by  Pius  VII. 
and  GhfQgory  XVI.,  and  inhabited  by 
the  pope  during  his  residence  at  the 
Quinnal,  forming  the  whole  of  the 
palaoe  on  the  side  of  the  Piazsa  di 
3lonte  Cayallo.  The  balcony  from 
which  the  new  Pope  is  proclaimed  to 
the  people  opens  on  the  Piazza  from 
this  apartment.  In  the  fourth  of  these 
rooms  are  several  pictures  :  amongst 
others  a  Madonna,  with  S.  Jerome, 
attributed  to  Correggio;  tfnd  the  Last 
Supper,  by  ^orooeio.  In  the  oth,  a  good 
specimen  of  old  Gobelins  tupestry,  re- 
presenting the  marriage  of  Louis  XIY. 
In  the  6th  and  7th  some  magnificently 
embroidered  ecclesiastical  Testments — 
fine  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work ; 
they  were  executed  at  Florence  for 
dement  YIII.  In  the  8th  and  9th  aie 
4  rery  large  specimens  of  tapestry  re- 
presenting the  miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Driying  out 
the  Vendors  from  the  Temple,  and  the 
Waahing  of  the  Feet  of  the  Pilgrims : 
above  are  some  frescoes  by  Borg^gnome 
and  Salvator  Rosa.  The  copy  of 
Correggio's  Entombment  is  of  modem 
Gobdins  manu&cture.  These  2  rooms, 
and  that  of  the  Throne  which  follows, 
are  magnificently  decorated.  Beyond 
the  latter  is  the  suite  that  constitutes 
the  private  apartments  inhabited  by 
the  pope,  consisting  of  his  hall  of  au- 
dience, his  stndv  and  bedroom.  In  the 
latter,  simply  mmished  with  a  brass 
bedstead,  expired  Pius  VII.  Farther 
on  is  the  sitting-room  of  the  Pope; 
from  here  Pius  VII.  was  forcibly 
dragged  aw^  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1809,  and  Pius  IX.  obliged  to  flv  in 
1849,  when  the  palace  was  invaded  by 
the  mob.  The  large  circular  painting 
on  the  ceiling,  of  Christ  disappearing 
before  the  Pharisees,  is  by  Oierheek, 
aUegozical  to  the  misfortunes  that  had 
here  be&llen  two  of  his  vicegerents  on 


eaith.  Beyond  these  an  elegant  suite 
of  rooms,  overlooking  the  Quirinal 
garden,  was  fitted  up  by  Pius  VII. 
for  the  reception  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  during  his  visit  to  Borne 
in  1819,  in  one  of  which  are  some 
good  paintings:  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo ;  St.  Ber- 
nard, by  SebasHano  del  IHombo ;  St. 
^^^rge,  by  Fordenone;  a  Sibyl,  by 
Q-(Mr^f<dQ  ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  GhieroinOi  the  wounded  Adonis,  by 
JPaul  Veronese;  SS.  Eustachiua  ana 
Liberius,  by  An.  Catracoi;  a  dead 
Sta.  Ceenlia,  by  Vantrn;  the  Besurreo- 
tion,  by  Vandyke ;  a  Holy  Family, 
by  P.  BfxHowii  and  a  handsome  Sevres 
china  vase,  a  present  from  Napoleon 
to  Pius  VII.  Following  this  pic- 
ture-gallery is  a  series  of  7  rooms, 
chiefly  fitted  up  bv  the  present  pope, 
one  of  which,  called  the  Bala  d^AMdien- 
cia  de*  Frincipi^  has  a  frieze  in  bas- 
relief  by  Thorwaldsen,  representing  the 
entrance  of  Alexander  into  Babylon ;  a 
modem  Gbbelins  tapestry  of  theStoning 
of  S.  Stephen;  and  in  the  floor  an  ancient 
mosaic  with  a  head  of  Mercury  in  the 
centre.  In  the  next  room  is  a  picture 
of  the  Court  of  the  Begum  of  Sirdana, 
painted  in  India,  containing  her  own 
portrait  and  those  of  Dyce  Sombre, 
by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the 
Pope,  and  of  her  spiritual  adviser, 
Bishop  Julius  Csssar,  enthroned.  Far- 
ther on  are  FinelU's  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Triumphs  of  Trajan,  converted, 
like  other  monuments  of  that  emperor, 
into  those  of  Constantine.  A  second 
picture-gallery  contains  an  ancient 
copy  of  Baphael's  St.  John  in  the 
Desert;  David  and  Goliah,  by  Oiter- 
oino ;  a  battle-field,  by  Salvaior  Mosa; 
an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Domeniekino.  An- 
other, the  private  chapel  of  the  pope, 
opens  from  the  second  picture-gallery, 
and  contains  one  of  Qnido'e  finest 
works,  the  Annunciation,  and  AJhanVs 
frescoes  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  with 
some  lovely  groups  of  children.  In  a 
room  beyond  the  picture  galleiy,  leading 
to  the  great  hall,  or  Sola  del  GoneiHoriOy 
are  views  of  the  interior  of  the  ancient 
basilicas  of  St.  Peter's,  S.  Paolo,  Sta. 
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If  aria  Maggiore,  and  St.  John  Lateran, 
as  they  were  before  the  modem  restora- 
tions, and  of  the  present  basilica  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Sola  del  ContUtorio, 
or  great  hall  of  the  Consistory,  is  a  bare 
large  room,  having  a  large  fiasco  of  the 
Yirgin  and  Child,  by  Carlo  Maratt-a,  on 
one  of  its  walls. 

The  gardens  can  be  visited  on  any  day 
from  8  imtU  12,  with  an  order,  also  firom 
the  pope's  major-domo.  They  are  of 
considerable  extent,  handsomely  laid 
out  and  decorated  with  statues  and 
fountains ;  in  an  enclosure  are  some 
well-stocked  greenhouses  and  a  garden 
of  out-door  exotics.  Among  these  curi- 
osities  is  an  organ  played  by  water  in 
a  lower  garden,  and  a  kind  of  grotto 
ornamented  with  fresco  paintings.  The 
casino,  designed  by  Fuga,  is  decorated 
with  frescoes  by  Orizonie,  Pompeo  Sat- 
toni,  and  Pannini;  two  views  of  the 
Piazza  of  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  Piazza 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  by  the  latter 
artist,  are  much  admired. 

The  Quirinal  Palace  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  on  which  stood  the 
double  cells  Temple  of  Apollo  and 
Clathra.  The  Servian  wall,  which  sur- 
rounded the  hill,  followed  the  line  of  the 
streets  of  II  Giardino  and  Lo  Scalone, 
to  the  Porta  Sangualis,  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  modem  palace  of  La  Da- 
tana.  The  more  ancient  Capitol  stood 
in  that  part  of  the  garden  which  over- 
looked the  Circus  of  Mora,  the  modem 
*  Piazza  Barberini. 


Peivate  Palacbs. 

The  palaces  of  Bome  constitute 
one  of  its  characteristic  features.  75  are 
enumerated  in  the  guide-books ;  but 
without  including  those  which  have 
slight  pretensions  to  such  a  designation, 
tha«  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bome 
contains  a  larger  number  of  princely 
residences  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation than  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  The  Boman  palaces  are  in 
many  respects  peculiar  in  tiieir  archi- 
tecture, and  present  a  valuable  field 
for  the  study  of  the  artist.     In  no 


capital  do  we  find  suoh  grand  efifects 
of  size  and  of  magnificence.  No  class  of 
buildings  has  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised, and  yet  architects  have  heen  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  no  edifices  of  the 
same  kind  in  Europe  are  so  free  firom 
what  is  mean  and  paltiy  in  style.  Much 
of  this  magnificence,however,is  confined 
to  their  outer  arolutectare.  The  inte- 
riors, with  few  exceptions,  present  the 
most  striking  contrasts,  and  iU  aooord 
either  in  their  decorations  or  their  fur- 
niture with  our  English  ideas  of  palaoes. 
The  plan  is  generally  a  quadrangle, 
with  a  large  staircase  opening  on  the 
court.  The  windows  of  the  groimd- 
floor  are  usuaUy  barred,  giving  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  the  i^ 
pearanoe  of  a  prison :  the  apart- 
ments of  this  floor  are  often  let  out  to 
tradesmen,  or  used  for  stables,  coach- 
houses, or  offices.  The  stairs  leading 
to  the  upper  rooms  are  frequently  &[ 
marble,  but  often  so  badly  cared  for 
that  the  effect  of  the  material  is  com- 
pletely lost.  The  upper  floors  form 
suites  of  apartments  running  round 
the  whole  quadrangle,  and  mquently 
communicate  with  each  other.  These 
chambers  are  so  numerous  that  one 
floor  affords  sufficient  accommodatioq 
for  the  family :  hence  it  often  happens 
that  the  owner  reserves  this  portion 
for  his  own  use,  and  lets  out  the 
remainder.  Columns  of  marble  and 
gilded  ceilings  are  not  wanting,  but  the 
supply  of  furniture  is  not  abundant, 
and  its  style  is  dimisy  and  antiquated. 
The  apartments  occupied  by  the  family 
are  less  liable  to  these  objectionB,  whilst 
in  some  (PaL  Boria)  there  is  a  degree 
of  splendour  and  magnificence  nnsor- 
passed  in  the  dwellings  of  Royalty 
l^^orth  of  the  Alps.  In  the  palaoes  <^ 
the  Boman  princes  the  ante-chamber 
contains  tklonj  canopy  or  BaldaeohimOi 
on  which  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
fiimily  are  emblazoned,  with  a  throne 
the  emblem  of  their  once  fsadal  righU 
In  the  following  enumeration  we  have 
not  confined  our  notices  to  those  palaces 
which  have  obtained  celebrity  for  their 
moveable  works  of  art,  but  have  in- 
cluded also  those  which  have  pennaneDt 
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attmetions  aa  specimens  of  architecture. 
[The  usual  fee  to  the  oustode,  who  shows 
the  picture  galleries  of  the  palaces  to 
TisitoTS,  is  £K>m  2  to  4  pauls  ror  a  party, 
and  1  paul  for  a  single  person.] 

Palazzo  Albamiy  in  the  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane,  purchased  h^  the 
Queen  Dowager  or  Spain,  Christina^ 
now  the  property  of  her  son-in-law. 
Prince  del  Drago,  and  handsomely  re- 
stored and  decorated  by  her.  The  col- 
lections of  pictures  and  statues,  and  the 
valuable  library,  formerly  here,  have 
been  dispersed  since  the  death  of  the 
last  male  heir.  Card.  Albani,  Secretary 
of  State  under  Pius  VIII.  In  one  of 
the  smaller  courts  is  an  interesting  bas- 
relief^  built  into  the  wall,  with  an  in- 
scription to  a  certain  Pompeius  Adime- 
tus,  chief  of  one  of  the  Boman  lesions 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  by  one  of  his 
freedmen,  called  Pullarius,  with  good 
repreeentations  of  the  insignia  of  the 
chief  of  the  cohort,  of  the  phalera  or 
breastplate  of  his  rank,  with  two  fowls 
feeding  below,  "the  armoiris  paHcmte  of 
PuUarius,  who  dedicated  it. 

Palazzo  Altmnpg,  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Apollinare,  built  or  renewed  in  1580 
by  ICartino  Longhi  the  elder,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  important  works, 
the  property  of  the  Duke  di  GhUlese. 
The  porticoes  surrounding  the  court,  by 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  are  much  admued 
for  their  fine  architectural  details. 

Palazzo  AlHerif  in  the  Piaiza  del 
Gesn,  with  one  of  the  most  extended 
facades  in  Borne,  built  by  Cardinal 
Altieri  in  1670,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  his  lonsman  Clement  X., 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Antonio 
BossL  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  fine  library,  rich  in  MSS. ;  but  this 
has  disappeared  with  all  the  other  col- 
lections of  this  princely  family.  There 
are  some  good  bas-reliefs  in  stucco  in 
the  state  apartments,  now  occupied  by 
Cardinal  Borromeo. 

OaUeria  Sadia,  in  the  PaL  Ca- 
pranica,  121,  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio. 
This  oollfiotion  of  paintings,  belonging 


to  the  prelate  of  that  name,  and  which 
is  open  on  Wednesdays  from  10  to  4 
(there  are  hand  catalogues  in  each 
room),  and  formed  during  the  many 
years  that  its  owner  was  DeUgato  or 
governor  of  the  province  of  IJrbino, 
consists  of  an  extensive  series  of  por- 
traits of  celebrated  Italians,  and  of' 
miscellaneous  paintings.  Amongst  the 
portraits  the  most  interesting  to  the 
general  visitor  will  be: — 1.  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  attributed  to  Lor,  da  Credi. 
4.  Frederic  Duke  d'Urbino,  copied 
from  a  picture  in  the  Uffizi  at  Flo- 
rence by  Pietro  delta  FrancMca,  9. 
Marco  Polo,  with  the  name,  the  cele- 
brated medisBval  traveller  in  the  East, 
to  TiHan,  15.  Colombus,  to  Pierino 
del  Vaga.  22, 24.  Sketches  attributed 
to  Baphael,  to  THmoteo  Vitij  and  Jfar- 
earUonio  Maimondi,  71.  Ghiidobaldo 
Duke  d*Drbino,  and  Baldassare  Casti- 
glione,  to  Saphael — ^possibly  the  same 
as  the  pretended  portraits  of  Baldo 
and  Bartolo  in  the  Doria  Gallery. 
114.  A  portrait  of  Nicolo  Jacovacci, 
in  chiaroscuro,  to  Michael  Angelo. 
Amongst  the  miscellaneous  paintings 
may  be  noted,  9.  An  original  sketch 
of  Andrea  del  SartOj  Madonna  del 
Sacco.  3.  A  Virgin  and  Saints,  attri- 
buted to  Saphael.  47, 49.  S.  Paul  the 
Hermit  and  S.  Christopher,  to  Pietro 
deUa  Prancesca.  48.  The  Flagellation, 
to  Luca  SignorelU.  50.  A  Madonna 
and  Child,  to  Gfiovaimi  BelUni,  51.  A 
small  Holy  Family,  bv  Parmeggiamno. 
57.  SS.  Sebastian  and  Boch,  to  Titian, 
112.  A  Deposition,  to  mian,  190,  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  by  Correggio,  67.  A 
portrait  of  Murillo^  attributed  to  the 
painter.  And  58.  A  Virgin  by  the  same. 
Palazzo  Parherim^  l^un  by  Urban 
VIII.  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
demo,  continued  by  Borromini,  and 
finished  by  Bernini  m  1640.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  palaces  in  Home,  and  con- 
tains a  collection  of  paintings  and  a 
valuable  library.  The  winding  stair- 
case is  the  best  example  of  this  species 
of  construction  in  Bome.  The  bas- 
relief  of  the  Lion  on  the  landing-place 
of  the  grand  staircase  was  found  near 
Tivoli.     The   large    saloon   or   ante- 
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ohamber  on  the  first  floor  is  remark* 
able  for  the  firesooes  on  its  ceiling  by 
JPUiro  da  Corlona,  classed  by  I^msi 
among  those  compositions  in  which 
he  carried  the  freedom  and  elegance 
of  his  style  to  its  utmost  Icmgth. 
^ey  are  allegorical  representations  of 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Barberini 
&mily,  and  present  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  saorea  and  proftme  subjects. 
The  few  statues  and  sarcophagi  re- 
maining, after  the  dispersion  of  the 
once  celebrated  Barberini  collection, 
were  found  at  Falestrina  and  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.  The  gallery  of 
pictures,  now  considerably  reduced  in 
number,  contains 'still  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  art.  It  is  arranged  in  3  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  (on  the  rt.  in  enter- 
ing the  court),  and  is  open  from  12 
to  5  on  Hon.,  Toes.,  and  Wed^  from 
2  to  5  on  Thurs.,  and  from  10  to  5  on 
Sat.  Boom  III.~86.  JPougtin.  The 
Death  of  Germanious. — 77.  Claude, 
Landscape  at  the  Acqua  Getosa.  85. 
A  Marina.  76.  Anothiar  Landscape. — 
74.Dofnemchino,  Adam  and  Ere  driyen 
out  of  Paradise. — ^72.  TUian^  or  more 
probably  Falma  Veockio.  The  Schiava, 
or  Slaye,  in  red  and  white  costume. — 


Plan  of  Baibarlnl  Qaileiy. 

83.  Soipione  Qaetani,  Portrait  of  Lu- 
orezia  Cend,  the  mother  of  Beatrice; 
and  81,  her  step-mother,  by  Jf.  A. 
Cara/oaggio,  —  82.  Raphael,  The  so- 
called  FosNABiKA,  very  differently 
treated,  and  very  unlike  the  Poma- 
rina  of  the  Tribune  at  Florence :  the 
armlet  bears   Raphael's    name.  —  85. 

GVHH),       FOBTBAIT       OP       BB1.TBI0B 

Gbhoi:    one  of  the  most  celebrated 


portraits  in  Borne.  As  the  story 
goes,  it  was  taken  on  the  nig^ht 
before  her  execution;  other  aocoants 
state  that  it  was  painted  by  Ghiido 
from,  memory  after  he  had  seen  her 
on  the  scaffold.  The  terrible  tiB- 
gedy  which  has  invested  this  picture 
with  so  much  interest  took  phuse  at 
Petrella,  and  is  noticed  in  the  Hand^ 
hook  for  SouO,  ItaUf.—%1,  AJbtmi, 
Galatea  with  Tritons.— 75.  (hUdo,  8. 
Urbanus.-~79.  JlbeH  Durer,  Christ 
disputing  with  the  DocUnrs.  —  90.  j£, 
del  Sarto,  A  good  Holy  Family. — 
Boom  11. —  48.  JVoMMs.  Virgin, 
Child,  and  S.  Jerome ;  a  fine  picture^ 
especially  the  head  of  the  saint. — 
93.  Sandro  BoUiceUL  A  good  small 
Annimciation.  —  81.  Rembrandt.  A 
Philosopher.  —  54.  Sodama.  Virgin 
and  Child.— 64.  Baldaetare  Permxxi. 
Pygmalion.  —  47  and  27.  LocaUllL 
Acteon  and  Diana^  Calista  and  Nyniphs. 
—  49.  Iwnocenxo  da  Imola,  Virgin 
and  Child.— 54.  Qio,  SelUm,  Virgin 
and  Child. — 67.  Maeaeaio,  Hla  own 
portrait.  —  66.  Franda,  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  St.  John.  —  Ist  Boom. 
21.  Laitfranco,  Santa  Cecilia.  — 16. 
BeUverU.  Joseph  and  the  wife  of 
Potiphar.  There  are  a  few  good  pic- 
tures in  the  private  apartments,  not 
easily  seen,  amongst  which  two  by 
Giotto,  and  some  co^es  of  portraits 
by  Bi^hael  in  his  younger  days,  from 
paintings  by  Pietro  deDa  Fraiioesoa, 
then  in  the  Library  at  Urbino.  The 
JUhrary  {BibUotheca  Barberini)  is 
celebrated  for  its  MSS.  and  its  other 
literary  treasures.  It  is  situated  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  palace^  at  the 
top  of  the  windine  staircase;  and 
is  open  to  the  public  on  Thursdays 
from  9  till  2.  The  MSS.,  7000  in 
number,  form  the  peculiar  feature 
of  this  library;  they  were  ooUeoted 
principally  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Bu^ 
berini,  the  nephew  of  Urban  Vm. 
Among  the  most  interesting  are  the 
letters  and  papers  of  GaUleo^  Bembc, 
Cardinal  Bellarmino,  Benedetto  Css- 
telli,  Delia  Casa,  &c. ;  and  theofficial 
reports  addressed  to  Urban  VIIL  on 
the  state  of  Catholicism  la  Sn^and 
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during  the  reign  of  Gharles  I.,  which 
are  ful  of  inedited  materialfl  for  the 
history  of  the  Stuarts.  There  iB  a  long 
and  interesting  oorrespondence  between 
Peresc  and  Cardinal  Barberini :  a  fine 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter :  a  most  interesting  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  dates  m>m  the 
early  part  of  the  4th  century,  made 
by  a  oertain  Peter  "  in  the  Mesopotamia 
of  Babylon  ;'*  this  date,  which  would 
make  it  the  oldest  MS.  on  parohment  in 
existence,  is  very  doubtful ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  copied,  some  centu- 
ries later,  from  a  MS.  bearing  the  earlier 
date.  A  beautiful  Gh*eek  MS.  of  the 
Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  of  the  7th  or  8th 
century.  There  are  several  MSS.  of 
Dante :  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  a  folio  rolume  on  parchment, 
with  a  few  miniatures  of  1419,  copied 
by  one  Filippo  Landi  of  Borgo  San  Se> 
pNoIcro.  A  nussal  with  fine  illumina- 
tions, by  Oiulio  Cflovio,  executed  for 
Card.  Xlmenes;  and  another  by  Ohir' 
landcBJOy  or  Girolamo  dei  Libri.  An 
interesting  volume  to  the  archaeologist 
and  architect  contains  numerous  draw- 
ings and  plans  of  the  ancient  mo- 
numents of  Bome,  by  GKuliano  da 
Sui^o :  it  bears  the  date  of  1465 : 
amongst  the  drawings  which  it  contains 
are  a  series  of  the  triumphal  arches, 
many  of  the  temples  still  standing 
in  the  15th  century  at  Bome,  which 
have  since  disappeared,  and  sketches  of 
gaUeys,  in  one  of  which  are  introduced 
padme-wheels  like  those  in  use  in 
our  modem  steamboats,  but  moved 
by  a  windlass.  The  printed  books 
amount  to  50,000 :  many  are  valuable 
on  account  of  the  autograph  notes  in 
them  by  celebrated  personaffes  and 
scholars.  The  Hebrew  Bible  of  1468  is 
one  of  the  12  known  copies  of  the  first 
complete  edition  bvSoncino.  The  Latin 
version  of  Plato,  by  Picino,  is  covered 
with  marginal  notes  by  Tasso,  and  his 
fiither  Beniardo ;  the  rare  Dante  of 
Venice,  1477,  is  filled  with  annotations 
by  Bembo;  and  another  edit,  of  the  'Di- 
Tina  Commedia'  has  some  curious  notes 
by  Tasso  :  several  ancient  bronzes  dis- 
covered on  the  estates  of  the  Barberini 


family  at  Palestrina  have  been  placed 
in  tms  library— an  extensive  series  of 
eUU  misUoiy  some  of  which  are  covered 
with  elegant  engraved  designs — ^nume- 
rous Qreek  mirrors,  specimens  of  glass 
and  terracotta  scnlptttres,  and  espe- 
cially of  carved  ivories  fr^m  the  same  lo- 
cality. On  the  wall,  before  entering  the 
Library,  are  some  very  ancient  Boman 
inscriptions,  amongst  which  that  dis- 
covered in  1616,  on  the  Via  Appia,  to 
Lucius  Cornelius  Soipio,  the  son  of 
Sdpio  Barbatus,  who  was  consul  in 
▲.u.o.  494,  and  who  built  the  Temple  of 
the  Tempests,  as  stated  upon  it,  after  his 
conquest  of  Corsica.  It  is  rudely  cut  on 
a  slab  of  Alban  stone,  and  in  a  very 
primitive  style  of  spelling.  In  the  ante- 
room are  several  portraits;  amongst 
others,  of  Thomas  Moras,  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  of  our  Henry  VII.  In  the 
court  behind  the  palace  is  the  fragment 
of  an  inscription  which  will  not  fisul  to 
interest  British  travellers.  It  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  dedication  of  the  triumphal 
arch  erected  to  the  emperor  Claudius 
by  the  senate  and  Boman  people,  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Britain. 
It  was  found  near  the  Sdarra  palace, 
where  that  aroh  is  known  to  have  stood. 
The  cavities  remaining  show  that  the 
letters  were  of  the  finest  form  of  the 
imperial  period,  and  of  bronze,  sunk 
into  the  marble.  A  heavy  iron  balus- 
trade on  piers,  with  a  gate  entirely  out 
of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  palace, 
has  been  lately  erected,  separating  it 
from  the  street. 

Palazzo  SerHy  now  BiceiarcUf  No. 
103,  Borgo  Nuovo,  near  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter^s.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  from  a  design  of 
Baphael's,  for  Jacopo  da  Brescia^  sur- 
geon to  Leo  X.,  in  1815,  and  1b  remark- 
able for  its  handsome  fii9ade.  The  lower 
portion  consists  of  a  rustic  basement, 
on  which  rise  two  stories ;  the  first,  of 
brick workyhaving  elegant  Doric  pilasters 
in  stone,  with  5  windows,  alternately 
roimd-headed  and  pointed;  the  upper 
one  is  also  Doric.  As  a  whole,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  specimens 
in  Bome  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
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o.  Eatranoe  from  Goait. 

b.  Raphael't  Entomtament. 

c.  Oorrensfo't  DanaS. 

d.  Domenichiiio't  SibyU 

t.  M  CSiaoe  of  Dbuuu 

the  IGtli  oenty.,  although  criticised, 
cspociallj  for  the  inequality  of  the 
spaces  between  the  pilasters. 

Pdlazto  JBofffhese,  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  some  name.  This  immense 
palace  was  begun  in  1690  by  Cardinal 
Dezza,  from  the  designs  of  Hartino 
Lunghi,  and  completed  by  Paul  Y. 
(Borghese)  from  those  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio.  The  court  is  surroimded  by  por- 
ticoes sustained  by  96  mnite  columns, 
Doric  in  the  lower  and  Ionic  with  Co- 
rinthian pilasters  in  the  upper  stories. 
Among  the  colossal  statues  preserved 
here  are  Julia  Pia  as  Thalia ;  another 
Muse;  an  Apollo  Musagetes;  and  a 
fragment  of  an  Amazon.  The  gallery, 
one  of  the  richest  in  Bome,  is  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  is  liberally  thrown 
open  to  artists  and  visitors  every  day, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  9 
A.1C.  imtil  3  P.H.  It  is  arranged  in  13 
rooms,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
printed  hand-cataloffues  for  the  use  of 
▼isitors.  We  shall  therefore  only  notice 
here  the  most  remarkable  paintings  out 
of  upwards  of  850  which  constitute  this 
mafniflcent  collection.  £oom  I.  —  1. 
8.  BoitioeUi,    Madonna  and  Child.— 


/,  g.  Albsno's  fimr  Seasons. 
A.  Raphael's  Arcben. 
i.  Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 
k,  VaiKlyke't  Entombment. 


2.  Lor,  de  Credi.  A  Holy  Family.— S. 
ParU  Alfani.  A  Holy  Family.— 30, 34. 
Fervgino.  A  Nazzareno  and  Madonni. 
— 33.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  The  Saviour. 
—35.  Raphael,  A  Portrait  of  himself 
inhisyouth(?).— 36. /liti^pi.  Portrait 
of  Savonarola. — 4i8.  Pemffino,  San  Se- 
bastiano.— 49, 57.  PinUtriechio.  Events 
in  the  life  of  Joseph ;  the  names  of  the 
principal  personsare  written  underthem. 
— 13,  61.  Ihineia.  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  a  half-figure  of  St.  Anthony.^-GQ. 
A,Pollafuoh,  TheNativity.  Andaere- 
ral  pictures  of  the  schools  of  Pemgina, 
Raphael,  and  Leonardo  da  YincL  Moom 
II. — 2  handsome  fountains  in  sis* 
bastro  fiorito  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  this  room.— 1,  2,  5,  8,  10,  18. 
Garqfalo,  The  Deposition,  No.  8,  a 
fine  picture. — 6.  IVanoia.  Madonns 
and  Saints.— 20.  Baphael,  A  veir 
fine  portrait  of  a  cardinal — 25.  Si- 
FHAXL.  A  portrait  called  Cssar  B<h^ 
gia. — 17.  Oiulio  Somano.  Copy  of 
Raphael's  Julius  II. — 39.  J^a  Bario- 
lommeo.  A  Holy  Family. — 34.  A.  del 
Sarto,  Holy  Family. — 37.  Saphuel. 
His  magnificent  picture  of  the  Depoa- 
tion  or  Entombment  of  Christ  {h),  Tlie 
Entombmevt  was  painted  bj  Baphael 
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in  his  24th  year.  It  wm  executed  hy 
the  iUuBttious  artist  after  his  return 
from  Florence  for  the  ch.  of  St.  Fran- 
cesco at  Perugia,  heing  a  comnussion 
from  Atalanta  Baglioni,  soon  after 
GioTanni  Paolo  Baglioni  had  regained 
the  sovereignty  of  that  city.  On  one  side 
of  the  composition  the  Saviour  is  borne 
to  the  sepulchre  by  2  men,  whose  ve- 
hement action  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  lifeless  body;  the  intensity  and 
varied  expression  of  grief  are  finely 
shown  in  the  S.  Peter,  the  S.  John,  and 
the  Magdalen,  who  surround  the  corpse, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Virein, 
overwhelmed  by  her  affliction,  nas 
ikinted  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
It  bears  the  signature  Baphael  UrhiiMu^ 
and  date  H.]>.yii.  Some  sketches  for 
this  picture  were  in  Sir  Thos.  Law- 
rence's collection ;  the  finest  in  that  of 
the  ITffizi  at  Florence.  The  subjects 
of  the  predella,  3  figures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  are  in  the  Pina- 
cotheca  at  the  Vatican.  —  43.  So' 
dama,  A  Holy  Family. — 50.  Fbanoia. 
S.  Stephen,  a  very  fine  picture;  and 
42.  A  Madonna.— 64.  Oiulio  Romano. 
Awcopy  of  Raphael's  Fomarina  of  the 
Barb^ini  Ghlleiy.—  84,  35.  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  Holy  Families. — 52.  Timoteo  da 
Urbino.  An  interesting  portrait  of 
young  Saphael. — 64.  Oarofalo.  The 
Madonna,  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  a 
small  picture;  and  several  others  by 
the  same  painter,  under  the  Nos.  65, 
56,  67,  59,  60,  61,  and  67.-58.  Maz- 
solino  da  Ferrttra.  The  Adoration  of 
the  MagL — JZoowIII.— 1.  A.Solario, 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross.  4.  Vaxari, 
Lucretia. — 7, 8.  Michel Angelo,  2  Apos- 
tles, paintings  on  panel,  in  his  early 
manner. — ^18.  Vaeari,  Leda. — 24,  28, 
and  29.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  Angels  and  S.  John,  the 
second  a  fine  picture.  —  32  and  33. 
PierUu)  del  Vaga.  A  Madonna  and  a 
Holy  Family.— 34.  Poniormo.  S.  Se- 
bastian.— 35.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Venus 
and  Cupid.  —  40.  Cobregoio.  Da- 
SAX  (e) ;  a  very  fine  and  celebrated  pic- 
iure."^^.  JBrongino.  Portrait  of  Cosi- 
mo  I.  de  MedicLB. — 46.  Sateoferrato. 
Virgin  and  Child. — 48.  Sebastian  pel 


PioiCBO.  Our  Saviour  at  the  column, 
said  to  have  been  sketched  by  Michel 
Anffdo  as  the  original  desijgn  for  the 
weU-known  painting  in  S.  Pietro  Mont- 
orio.  4&.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  A  fine  Mag- 
dalen. Uoom  IV. — 1.  An.  Caracei.  A 
Deposition  firom  the  Cross. — 2,  Do- 
HXNioHiNO.  The  Cuicsan  Sibyl  (cQ, 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  and  graceful 

Saintings. — S.Lod.  Caracei.  S.  Caterina 
a  Siena  borne  to  Heaven  by  Angels. — 
Aff.  Carcuxi.  A  Pietli. — ^10.  Cav.Arpino. 
The  Rape  of  Europa.  — 15.  Qvido 
Cagnaoci.  A  good  Sibyl.— 23.  An.  Ca- 
racei. S.Francis.— 33.  Lnea Giordano, 
S.  Ignatius  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in 
the  ampitheatre. — 20.  Onido.  Head  of 
S.  Joseph.— 30.  OigoU.  S.  Francis.— 29. 
An.  Caracei.  S.  Dominick.  —  37.  Id. 
Head  of  Christ.— 21.  JElitabetta  Sirani. 
Lucretia.  36,  37.  A  Madonna  ;  an 
Adolorata.  —  46.  Sauoferrato.  Ma- 
donna and  Child.  Room  V. — 6.  Sei~ 
pione  Gaetano.  A  Holy  Family.  —  6. 
Oav.  Arpino.  The  Flagellation.— 11, 
12,  13,  14.  Albano.  4  fine  cir^ 
cular  pictures  (/,  ^),  representing  the 
Seasons.  —  15.  Domenichino.  The 
Chase  of  Diana  (0),  a  very  celebrated 
picture  ;  the  goddess,  attended  by  her 
nymphs,  is  awarding  the  prize  of  the 
bow  and  quiver  to  one  of  them  who  has 
just  shot  oifher  arrow. — 21.  I^aneeeco 
Mola.  S.  Peter  released  from  prison. 
— 25.  Fed.  Zucchero.  A  Deposition. — 
26.  Carawctggio.  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  Santa  Anna. — 27.  Pttdovanino. 
Venus  dressing.  Boom  VI. — 1.  Guer- 
eino.  La  Madonna  Adolorata. — 3.  An^ 
drea  Sacchi.  Portrait  of  Orazio  Giusti- 
niani — 5.  Ouerdno.  The  Ketum  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. — 7.  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
Portrait  of  G.  Ghislieri,  in  imitation  of 
Vandyke's  style.— 10.  Uibera.  St.  Sta- 
nislaus with  the  in&nt  Christ. — 13. 
Saseoferrato.  Copy  of  Titian's  Three 
Ages  of  Man. — 24,  25.  Gaapar  Pousain, 
2  landscapes.  Room  VII. — ^A  long  gal- 
lery, called  the  Stanza  degU  Speccki^ 
the  waUs  being  covered  with  mirrors. 
On  2  tables  of  red  porphyry  are  an- 
tique bronze  statuettes,and  in  the  centre 
one  formed  of  an  immense  variety  of 
ancient   marbles.     The   paintings  on 
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the  mirrors  are  for  the  ptM  by  Oiro- 
firi ;  the  flowers  by  Mario  del  Fiori, 
Boom  yni.  — 3.  Tempeflta,  Battle- 
piece. —  33.  Saloator  Mosa.  A  land- 
scape.—100.  Faml  Potter.  Cattle  feed- 
ing.—87.  Paul  BrtU,  Madonna  with 
animals.  There  are  some  mosaics  by 
Matteo  PiOTenzale  in  this  room :  the 
best,  No.  1,  a  portrait  of  Paul  Y. 
Boom  IX. — 1,  2,  3.  Frescoes  from  the 
so-called  Casino  of  Raphael,  afterwards 
the  Villa  Olgiati,  which  once  stood  in 
the  groimds  of  the  Villa  Borghese, 
from  the  walls  of  which  they  were 
detached;  the  two  first  (1  and  2) 
represent  the  maniage  of  Alexander 
and  Boxana.  No.  3  (A)  is-  the  cele- 
brated painting  of  Archers  Shooting  at 
a  target  with  the  arrows  of  the  sleeping 
Cupio,  allegorical  to  the  Passions,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  a  design  by  Miokel 
Jngelos  a  magnificent  composition, 
perhaps  unequaSed  in  fresco-painting. 
There  are  some  other  fresooes  of  the 
school  of  QiuHo  Bomano,  from  the  Villa 
Lante  on  the  Janioolum.  Boom  X. — 
This  and  the  following  room  are  chiefly 
dedicated  to  the  Venetian  schooL — 2. 
TiTiAir.  The  Three  QTaoes.-~3.  PaUl 
Veronese.  Sta.  Cecilia. — Imca  Ccmbiase, 
Venus  and  Adonis.  — 13.  Oiorgione. 
David  bearing  the  head  of  Goliah. — 14. 
Pa^  Veronese.  St.  John  preaching  in 
the  Desert. — 16.  TUian,  San  Dominick. 
— 19.  B(U9ano,  Hia  own  portrait. — 21. 
Titian.  SAOBEDANDPBOFAiniIiOTB(*); 
an  allegorical  composition  representing 
2  figures  sitting  near  the  edge  of  a  foun- 
tain :  one  dotiied  in  white  with  a  red 
sleeve,  the  other  with  a  red  drapeiy 
over  the  L  shoulder ;  a  yotmg  Cupid  is 
looking  into  the  water.  22.  Idonello 
Spada,  A  Concert.  34.  P.  Veronese. 
SS.  Cosimo  e  Damiano.  —  43.  The 
Preaching  of  Our  Lord :  a  sketch  for  a 
large  picture.  Boom  XI. — 1.  Loreinzo 
Lotto.  A  Madonna  and  Saints. — 2. 
Paul  Veronese.  S.  Antony  preaching 
to  the  Fishes.~3.  TUian.  Holy  Family 
with  St.  John.— 8.  P.  Veronese.  The 
Crucifixion. — 11 .  Luea  CamUetso.  Venus 
on  a  Dolphin. — 15, 16.  Bomfaxio.  Jesus 
in  the  house  of  Zebedee,  and  the  Betmm 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  2  good  specimens 


of  the  master. — 17.  TUiain.  SanuoiL— 
32.  PaUna  Veookio.  Madonna  and 
Saints. — 33.  lAcimo  da  Pordenone.  His 
own  portrait,  surrounded  by  his  ilunilT. 
—  31.  Oian  BelUm.  Madoima  and 
Child,  with  S.  Peter.  iZoomXII.  The 
pictures  iu  this  room  are  of  the  Dutch 
and  Elemifih  sohoola.  —  1.  Van^ke. 
Christ  on  the  Cross.  7.  The  £>'• 
TOMBICBNT  (A).--22.  Paid  Potter.  Cat- 
tie.— 26.  Bembrand£  (?)  Boors  on  the 
Ice.  Portrait  of  Marie  de  Medieis.— 15. 
Bubens,  The  Visitation  of  S.  Eluabetk 
—20, 24i,  36.  Holbein.  3  unknown  por 
traits.— 19.  Albert  Dnrer.  Partiait  of 
Louis  VI.,  duke  of  Bavaria. — 23.  Bach- 
ktufsen.  A  magnificent  sea-pieoe.— 36, 
LtteaCranaeh.  A  portrait.  44.Ayenib 
and  Cupid. — 49.  Mandthorst.  Lot  and 
his  Daughters.  In  Boom  XTTT.,  gene- 
rally dosed,  but  which  will  be  opened 
by  the  custode,  is  a  collection  of  imali 
subjects,  chiefly  of  artists  of  the  loth 
oenty.,  with  a  very  handaome  Madoima 
and  Child  of  the  school  of  Baphael, 
recently  purchased  by  Prince  Borghese. 

Palazzo  Braschiy  forming  the  angk 
of  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino,  built  at  ih^ 
close  of  the  last  century  by  Pius  Tl^ 
for  his  nephew  the  dnke  Brasehi, 
from  the  designs  of  MoreUi.  It  is  tv- 
markable  for  its  imposing  stairca^, 
ornamented  with  16  columns  of  red 
oriental  granite,  and  4  statues  of  Com- 
modus,  Ceres,  Achilles,  and  Bacchus. 
This  palace  once  contained  a  small  col- 
lection of  pictures,  but  they  have  beea 
dispersed  within  the  last  few  jearF. 
The  P.  Braschi  stands  on  the  site  d 
the  Carceres  of  the  Circus  Agooalis^ 
The  celebrated  statue  of  Pasquin,  whiii 
is  placed  against  one  of  the  outer  waL< 
of  this  palace,  has  already  been  noti«^ 
at  p.  95. 

Palazzo  Bona/parte,  formerly  £; 
nuocini,  at  the  comer  of  the  Piaxn  di 
Veneda  and  Corso,  built  in  1660  frnn 
the  designs  of  Gio.  de*  Bossi.  It  n^ 
formerly  the  property  of  Madamft  Here, 
the  mother  of  Napoleon,  who  died  here, 
and  at  present  belongs  to  her  gr»t' 
grandson.  Prince  NapdeonChariea  Buo- 
naparte, and  occupied  by  his  brothe; 
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Card.  Buonaparte.  It  contama  some 
modem  pictures  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  first  French  Empire, 
chiefly  portraits  of  members  of  the 
Imperial  family. 

Palazzo  delta  Cancelleria,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  palaces  in  Borne, 
begun  by  Cardinal  Mezzarota,  and 
oompletea  in  1495  bv  Cardinal  Biario, 
nephew  of  Sixtus  lY.,  from  the  designs 
of  Bramante.  It  was  built  with  tra* 
vertine taken  from  the  Coliseum;  the 
44  columns  of  red  granite  which  sustain 
the  double  portico  of  its  court  are  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey.  The  gateway  was  de- 
signed by  Fontana.  The  great  saloon 
is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  yhuari, 
Saimati,  &c.,  the  first  representing 
events  in  the  histoij  of  Paul  III.  This 
palace  is  the  official  residence  of  the 
Cardinal  Yioe-Chanoellor,  and  the  seat 
of  several  Eodesiastical  Boards  or  Co»- 
gregazioni.  In  June  1848  it  was  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Boman  Par- 
liament, summoned  by  Pius  IX.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reforms  which 
finally  drove  him  fromhis  capital.  In  the 
next  month  it  was  the  soene  of  the  me- 
morable outrage  in  which  the  mob  burst 
into  the  chamberwhilethe  deputies  were 
sitting,  and  demanded  an  immediate 


declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  In 
the  NoYember  following  it  acquired  an 
in£unous  celebrity  as  the  soene  of  the 
assassination  of  Count  Bossi,  the  en- 
lightened minister  of  Pius  IX.,  on  going 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  then  as- 
aembled  here ;  this  atrocious  crime  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase^ 
on  the  L,  near  to  a  door  now  closed. 
The  inner  court  of  the  palace  is  veiy 
beautiful,  surroimded  by  a  double  Boric 
portico,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  attio 
ornamented  with  Cormthian  pilasters. 
The  front,  towards  the  Piazza  and  ad- 
joining street,  is  also  yery  fine^  although 
spoiled  near  the  W.  angle  by  some  un- 
seemly constructions,  and  by  the  mean 
bell-lower  of  the  ch.  of  St.  Lorenzo  in 
Bamaso ;  the  great  entrance  of  Fon- 
tana  is  not  in  the  best  harmony  with 
the  architecture  of  Bramante's  edifice. 


JPtUazzo  di  Caterta^  or  Caekmi,  in 
the  Yia  delle  Botteghe  Scure,  formerly 
a  portion  of  the  P.  Mattel.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  di  Sermoneta,  the 
head  of  the  great  baronial  fiimily  of  Cae- 
tani.  The  first  floor,  which  is  hand- 
somely furnished,  contains  several  fa- 
mily pictures,  and  is  generally  let  to 
rich  mreigners,  the  situation  near  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol  being  healthy  at 
all  seasons.  The  fiEunily  archiyes  pre- 
served in  this  palace  are  perhaps  the 
most  complete  of  any  of  the  great 
Boman  houses ;  some  deeds  of  dona- 
tion to  the  Caetanis  being  of  the 
9th  and  10th  centuries.  The  Caetanis 
were  once  lords  of  all  the  country  from 
Yelletri  to  Fondi ;  they  gave  2  popes  to 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  Gelasius  II.  and 
Boniface  YIII.,  and  were  the  rivals  of 
the  Colonnas  and  Orsinis  in  their  long 
contests  with  the  popes  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries.  Th^  vast  estates  were 
confiscated  by  Alexander  YI.  in  fiivour 
of  one  of  his  bastard  sons,  but  sub- 
sequently restored,  with  the  ducal  title 
borne  by  the  family,  now  the  oldest 
amongst  the  princely  Boman  houses. 
Q?he  present  head  of  the  family  is  the 
talented  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  well 
known  as  Don  Michel  Angelo  Caetani, 
and  Prince  of  Teano,  to  many  of  our 
ooimtrymen  who  have  resided  at  Bome. 

Palazzo  CencL — ^There  are  2  palaces 
known  by  this  name  in  Bome.  The 
first,  called  also  P.  Macoarani,  frt>m 
its  present  owner,  is  situated  oppo- 
site the  church  of  S.  Bustaohio,  near 
the  Pantheon;  it  was  built  in  1526 
from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Bomano, 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture. The  second  Cenci  Palace^ 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  fiunily, 
stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Theatre 
of  Balbus,  near  the  western  entrance 
to  the  Ghetto.  Opposite  to  the  pa- 
lace is  the  little  church  of  S.  Tonunaso 
a*  Cenoi,  founded  in  1113  by  Cencio 
bishop  <i.  Sabina^  and  granted  by  Julius 
n.  to  Bocoo  Cencio,  whose  descendant, 
the  notorious  Count  Francesco,  re- 
built it  in  1675,  as  we  see  by  in- 
scriptions oyer  the  doors.    The  ch.  is 
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small,  much  n^leoted,  [and  seldom  | 
open.  The  Cenci  ohapel,  restored  in 
1661,  is  covered  with  frescoes,  in  a  good 
style,  of  histories  of  the  Virgin,  with  a 
handsome  roof  decorated  wiUi  stuccoes 
and  arabesque  paintings.  Although 
erected  as  a  sepulchral  chapel  for  the 
family,  it  does  not  contain  a  single 
monument  to  the  Cencis.  The  palace,  an 
immense  and  gloomy  pile  of  massive 
architecture,  was  for  manyyears  deserted 
and  left  without  doors  or  windows  or 
any  sign  of  human  habitation,  to  tell,  as 
forcibly  as  a  building  could,  the  story 
of  crime :  it  seemed  to  have  been 
stricken  with  the  curse  of  which  Bea- 
trice Cenci  was  the  yictim.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  it  has  been 
rendered  habitable.  It  has  recently  been 
purchased  by  the  Government.  Shel- 
ley notices  the  court  supported  by 
granite  columns,  and  adorned  with  an- 
tique friezes  of  fine  workmanship,  and 
bmlt  up  according  to  the  ancient  Ita- 
lian &snion  with  balcony  over  balcony 
of  open  work.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  one  of  the  gates,  formed  of 
immense  stones,  and  leading  through 
a  dark  and  lof^  passage  (now  closed 
up)  opening  into  gloomy  subterranean 
chambers.  Its  position  in  the  most  ob- 
scure quarter  of  Rome,  and  its  gloomy 
aspect,  are  perfisctly  in  keeping  with 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  within  its 
walls,  which  lea  to  the  tragedy  enacted 
at  another  place  (Petrella — Mandbooh 
of  South  Italy,  Bte.  142),  which  ha« 
given  such  a  melancholy  interest  to  the 
name  of  Cenci. 

Palazzo  Chigi,  forming  the  N. 
side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  built  in 
1526  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  and  completed  by  Carlo  Ma- 
demo.  In  one  of  the  antechambers 
are  the  Skull  and  the  Sleeping  ChUd, 
sculptured  by  Bemifii,  as  emblems  of 
life  and  death.  In  the  saloon  are  3 
ancient  statues:  a  Venus,  in  Parian 
marble,  with  a  Greek  inscription ; 
Mercury  with  the  eadueeus;  and  an 
Apollo,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  The  pictures  are  in  the 
apartments  occupied   by  the    family, 


and  are  consequently  not  open  to  the 
public.  Among  them  the  following 
may  be  noticed: — I. — Gfuerdno,  St. 
Francis. — Otudo,  St.  Cecilia;  a  Na- 
tivity.— Caravaggio,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist drinking  at  a  spring,  n. — Fietroda 
Cortona,  A  Guardian  AngeL — Owtf 
cino.  Christ  at  the  column. — Ayoftim> 
Caraeci.  A  dead  Christ. — Salvator 
Mosa.  A  satyr  disputing  with  a  phi- 
losopher, who  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Salvator  himself.— 2%ia».  Twopcn^ 
traits.  —  Spagnoletto.  A  Magdalen. 
111.— Andrea  SacdU.  Sketch  for  the 
picture  of  S.  Bomualdo,  in  the  Vaticm ; 
a  Saint ;  the  Blessed  Bernardo  Tolomei 
of  Siena.~0^n(2o.  A  Pietli.  In  the 
upper  rooms  is  a  cabinet  adorned  with 
sketches  by  Oiulio  SomanOy  Benim, 
Andrea  SaeoH,  &c.  The  lAbrarif  ii 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  pa]ace. 
It  was  founded  by  Alexander  VII., 
and  is  rich  in  MSS.  of  groat  interest. 
Among  these  are  the  Chronicles  of 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Andrew,  the  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Monastery  of  San  Oreete 
or  Soraote,  a  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  of  the  9th  century,  a  Daniel  of 
the  Septuagint  version,  an  illuminated 
Missal  of  1450,  a  folio  volume  of 
French  and  Flemish  music,  containing 
motettes  and  masses,  dated  1490;  a 
letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Count 
Palatine,  requesting  him  to  show  no 
mercy  to  Luther ;  several  inedited 
letters  of  Melanchthon,  some  sonneta  of 
Tasso,  20  volumes  of  original  documents 
relating  to  the  treaty  of  W^tpbalia, 
and  a  large  collection  of  inedited  and 
almost  unknown  materials  for  the 
literary  and  political  historv  of  Europe. 
Near  the  Palazzo  Chiei,  A>rming  the 
W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  is  that 
belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  San  Hi* 
chele,  remarkable  for  its  fine  Ionic  -pat- 
tico ;  the  principal  part  of  the  oolamos 
having  been  discovered  amongst  thr 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Municipium  of 
Veil.  This  palace,  formerly  occupied  hj 
the  Post  and  other  public  offio»,  i< 
now  a  club-house  for  the  officers  of  the 
French  garrison.  The  other  palaces 
forming  the  sides  of  the  Piazza  Colonna 
are  on  the  E.  the  Palazzo  Piomhim, 
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beloDgiug  to  the  head  of  the  Buon- 
campagni  Ludovisi  family;  and  on  the 
S.  the  Pakzzo  Terraioli.  The  P.  Chigi 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Marcus  AureUus  Antoninus. 

Palazzo  dcciaporci,  now  FcUeonieri, 
in  the  Yia  de*  Banchi  Nuoyi,  not  fsur 
from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Ponte  di 
S.  Asgelo,  built  in  1526,  is  remarkable 
for  its  architecture  by  Giulio  Bomano. 
Xear  this  is  the  Pcdcuuto  Cesttriniy  inha- 
bited by  the  ducal  family  of  that  name ; 
it  was  the  residence  of  Alexander  Y I. 
when  Cardinal  LenzuoU  Borgia,  before 
his  eleration  to  the  pontificate. 


Palazzo  Colonnoy  in  the  Piazza  di 
SS.  Apostoli,  commenced  by  Pope 
Martin  V.  in  the  15th  century,  and 
completed  in  later  times.  It  formed  at 
one  period  the  residence  of  Julius  II., 
and  subsequently  of  San  Carlo  when 
Cardinal  Borromeo.  It  now  belongs  to 
the  princely  fiunily  whose  name  it  beiEurs ; 
a  portion  of  the  state  apartments  have 
heen  let  for  several  years  past,  and 
now  form  the  residence  of  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Prance.  The  apartment  on 
the  eround-floor  contains  some  frescoer 
by  Tempesta,  Pomarancio,  and  Gaspas 
Poussin;  those  on  the  ceilings  hare 
been  even  attributed  to  Perugino.   The 
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Colonna  picture  gallery,  once  the  most 
considerable  in  Borne,  although  it  has 
been  much  reduced  by  division  amongst 
f  }ie  outgouig  branches  of  the  family,  still 


arranged  in  a  series  of  rooms  leading 
to  the  Hall  or  Chilleryfor  which  the 
palace  is  so  celebrated.  The  galleiy, 
which  is  entered  from  the  great  stairs 


contains  some  fine  works,  which  are  i  leading  from  the  IS",  comer  of  the  courtj 
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and  which  leads  to  the  apartments  of 
the  French  Ambassador,  is  open  on 
Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  from 
10  to  3  o'clock.  The  names  of  the 
masters  only  are  affixed  on  each  paint* 
ing.  In  the  three  rooms  (a  b  c)  pre- 
ceding those  of  the  pictures  are  scTcral 
specimens  of  GobeUns  and  Arras 
tapestry,  and  a  good  bust  called  Vi- 
tellius.  Room  I. — S.  BotHceUi.  Ma- 
donna and  Child. — JJuca  Lurtffhi.  A 
Sood  Holy  Family. — Bagnacavallo.  A 
lilitary  Cavalcade. — Melozzo  da  Forli, 
St.  Boch. — OiovaniU  Sanzio,  Portrait 
of  a  Boy  in  a  red  cap. — Luini,  A  good 
Virnn  and  Child. — Qiacomo  di  Avanzi 
of  Bologna.  A  Crucifixion. — Albano. 
Two  large  Landscapes,  with  groups  of 
figures. — OiuUoBomano,  The  Madonna 
and  Child. — QenHle  da  Fdbricmo,  A 
Madonna  surrounded  by  angels. — Par- 
migianino.  A  Holy  Family. — Innocenzo 
da  Imola,  A  Holy  Family. — Chiercino. 
Moses. — P.  da  Cortona,  The  Besurrec- 
tion;  below  are  portraits  of  several 
persons  rising  from  their  sepulchres. 
Van  Syh  ?  2  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  sur- 
rounded by  sxnall  medallions  of  histories 
of  her  life.  Passing  through  the  Throne- 
room  (II.),  is.  Room  Tll,—TUian,  A 
good  portrait  of  Onofrio  Panvinio,  the 
celebrated  antiquarian,  as  an  Austin 
friar. — Oirolamo  da  Trevigi,  A  por- 
trait, supposed  to  be  of  Poggio  Brae- 
ciolini,  the  Florentine  historian.  These 
portraits  were  long  considered  to  be 
by  Titian,  and  called  Luther  and 
Calvin,  for  which  there  was  not  the 
remotest  foundation.  —  JBronzino,  A 
Holy  Family. — Carletto  CagJiari.  A 
Lady  playing  on  the  guitar. — Chiercino. 
The  Giiardum  Angel. — Albano,  The 
Bape  of  Europa. — An,  Carraciy  the 
Mangia  FaggioU^  a  ridiculous  carica- 
ture, but  true  to  life. — Lo  Spagna,  S. 
Jerome  in  the  Desert. — Pom  Bordone. 
A  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Sebastian  and 
other  Saints.  —  Bonifacio.  A  Holy 
Family,  with  SS.  Anne  and  Jerome. — 
SalviaH,  A  Madonna.  —  Motbein,  A 
portrait  of  Lorenzo  Cokmna,  brother  to 
Martin  V.  —  Paul  Veronese.  A  fine 
male  portrait. — D.  Creepi.  San  Carlo. 
— P,  Mola.  Death  of  AbeL— 6N«?o.  S. 


Agnes. — SoMoferrato.  A  Madonna.— 
Chiercino,  The  Angel  Gh^brieL — Oiov. 
BeUini.  S.  "Bemttrdo.—SaloiatL  The 
Besurrection  of  Lazarus.  —  RuieiK. 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren ;  a  sketch.— 
ScarseUini.  The  Apparition  of  the 
Virgin  to  some  Franciscan  friars.  The 
paintings  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Mirtin 
v.,  are  by  LutH  and  PoiMfwo  BaUom. 
Boom  rV. — ^This  room,  which  forms 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  great  gal- 
lery, is  covered  with  landscapes ;  e^t 
in  tempera^  by  Gaspar  Po««».— A 
small  pretty  Claude. — Pousein.  Apollo 
and  Daphne. — Wouvermans.  2  large 
battle-pieces. — Salvaior  Bosa,  A  sea- 
shore scene.  2  eood  landscapes  by 
Swaneveli;  severed  by  Orizonte  and 
Orescenxio  di  Onofri ;  some  Bergkems, 
P.  Brille,  and  Canalettia.  On  one  side 
of  this  hall  is  a  handsome  cabinet,  vitb 
27  ba8-relie£9  in  ivory,  executed  by  the 
G^erman  artist  Steinhart,  uid  copied 
from  Michel  Angelo's  Last  Judgment 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  from  26  of 
Baphael's  subjects  in  the  Loegie.— 
The  Ch'eat  Sail  or  GaUery  (V!),  one 
of  the  finest  in  Bome,  is  ornamented 
with  ancient  statues,  none  of  which 
are  of  any  merit;  l^e  walls  are  de- 
corated with  Venetian  mirrors,  painted 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  Cupids, 
the  former  by  Mario  del  B%or%y  tht- 
latter  by  Carlo  Martxtta.  In  the  rece$6 
of  one  of  the  windows  on  the  rt.  a  good 
bas-relief  of  a  colossal  head  of  Minen^a. 
On  the  tables  are  some  antique  bronze!^, 
and  a  small  bronze  statue  of  a  fmui,  br 
Sansovino;  the  roof  is  covered  with 
frescoes  relative  to  the  deeds  of  the 
Colonna  family;  the  largest,  in  the 
centre,  by  CoH  and  Gherardi,  repreeeaU 
the  Battle  of  Lepanto.  The  following  ar? 
the  principal  pictures  on  the  sides  of  the 
Ghreat  HaU,  and  the  raised  one  beyond 
it  towards  the  garden :  —  Buhena.  M 
Assumption.—  C.  AUori,  The  Descent 
into  Hades. — B.  Strozzi.  La  Carita 
Bomana.  —  Subtermane.  Portrait  of 
Federigo  Colonna. — Two  St.  Jeromes 
by  Chiercinoand  Spagnoletto. — Saltnaii^ 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Ghurden. —  Van- 
dyke.   Fine   portrait  of  C.  CSolonns, 
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Dtdkede*  ManL^  Chiereino,  Martyrdom 
of    S.    Emerenziaaa.  —  Albano.     An 
Eoce  Homo. — 8c,  Qatiano,  Portrait  of 
Antonio  Golonna. — Several  members  of 
the  Colonna  family  round  a  t«ble,  with 
their  names,  by  the  same  artist. — Q. 
CagUari,    Portrait  of  Stefano  Colonna. 
— SalmaH.     Adam  and  Eye. — Tinto- 
retto.     Narcissus. — Vasctri,    Two  re- 
combent    iSgures    of  Venus.  —  Ghir- 
landc^o.    IVo  pictures  of  the  Bape  of 
the  Sabines,  and  the  Peace  celebrated 
between  the  Romans   and  Sabines* — 
Palma  Veeehio,    St.  Peter  presenting 
a  Donatario  to  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
— ^TrriAiT.  A  Holy  Family.— FflMkiyitc. 
Portrait  of  Lucrezia    Oolonna.  —  L. 
de   Leyda,    The   Temptations    of  St. 
Antony. — Brongino.  Yenus  and  Cupid. 
— StUmati,    The  same  subject,  but  less 
chaste. — Jg.  Caracci.    Portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Pompeo    Colonna. —  Qiorgione, 
Portrait  of  Giacomo  Sdarra  Colonna. — 
Simone  da  PestMro,     S.  Sebastian. — 
Po««tu».  Shepherdesses,  some  asleep.-^ 
8.  Basa,  St.  John  in  the  Desert,  and  St. 
John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness;  the 
painter  is  said  to  hare  introduced  his 
own  likeness  into  the  first  picture. — Two 
fine  male  portraits. — Nicola  da  FoUgno, 
A  curious  picture  of  the  Madonna  libe- 
rating a  child  from  the  Demon. — An, 
Caracci,    The  Magdalen  in  Q^loiy. — 
iMmframco,  St.  Peter  in  Prison. — QMdo, 
8.  Francis  and  Angels.  In  the  oentre  of 
(YI.)  the  hall  next  the  garden  is  the  so- 
called  Oolowiia  Bellica  (6),  a  torse  column 
in  red  marble,  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  Mars;  round  the  column  run  a  series 
of  low  relief,  commencing  with  a  sacri* 
fice  and  continued  with  military  nro- 
oessionB,  the  whole  probably  a  work  of 
the  16th  century.    The  gardens  behind 
the  palace  extend  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  Quirinal,  and  consist  of  a 
series  of  terraces  rising  to  the  summit, 
and  are  well  planted  in  ayenues  of  box 
and  ilexes.    There  are  considerable  rains 
in  them,  consisting  of  laige  halls  and 
masfliye  brick-walls,  and  upon  the  sum- 
mit two  portions  of  a  gigantic  frieze 
and  entaUature,  one  measuring  1480 
cubie  £Bet  of  white  marble,  and  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  100  tons :  they  belonged 


probably  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
erected  by  Aurelian  on  the  Quirinal. 
The  entrance  to  the  gardens  is  from  the 
extremity  of  the  gallery,  which  will  bo 
opened  by  the  custode,  near  to  which 
are  two  statues  of  Prospero  and  Marc 
Antonio  Colonna,  the  torsos  of  whidi 
are  andent.  The  palace  itself  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  S.W*  extremity  of 
the  portico  which  led  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun. 

Palazzo  delta  Consulta,  on  Molite 
Cayallo,  built  by  Clement  JLLi.,  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga,  in  1730.  Attached 
to  it  are  barracks  and  the  stables  of 
the  Pope's  noble  guard.  The  apart- 
ments are  chiefly  occupied  by  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  The  palace 
is  considered  one  of  Puga's  most  suc- 
cessful works. 

Palazzo  Cortmij  in  the  Lungara  of 
thcTrasteyere, built  by  thcBiario  family, 
enlarged  and  altered  into  its  present 
form  by  Clement  XII.,  in  1729,  from 
the  desi^  of  Fuga.  In  the  17th 
oentuiy  it  was  the  residence  of  Chris- 
tina queen  of  Sweden,  who  died  in  it 
in  1689.  A  grand  double  staircase 
leads  to  the  gaUery,  which  is  open 
erery  day,  except  Sunday,  from  10 
until  8;  there  are  hand-catalogues  in 
Italian  and  French  in  all  the  rooms. 
Openinff  out  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  (XII.),  we  enter  Room  I.  A 
marble  sarcophagus,  found  near  Porto 
d'Anzio,  ornamented  with  reliefs  of  Tri- 
tons and  Nereids ;  and  oyerthe  entrance 
door  a  portion  of  an  early  Christian  urn, 
with  reliefs  representingtheyintage. — 9. 
Tere$a  Muratori,  The  Plague  at  Milan. 
—6.  Baroecio.  Holy  Family.  — 10. 
C.  Maratta.  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 
—17,  18,  20,  21.  LocaUUL  Rural 
scenes  in  the  style  of  Teniers. — 24^  26. 
CamdUUi.  Yiews  of  Venice.  Boomll. 
contains  no  paintings  worth  noticing : 
out  of  it  opens  on  the  L  Boom  III.,  or 
the  QaUerif^  where  there  are  some  fine 
pictures.  1.  Chterdno,  An  Kcco  Homo. 
2.  Carlo  JDolee.  Madonna  and  Child. — 
6.  Inn,  da  Imola,  aifd  9.  Andrea  del 
8arto  ?    Holy  Families. — 10.  Lodovieo 
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Caraoci,  Tlie  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
— 15.  S,  del  8arlo,  A  small  Virgin 
and  Cliild. — 17.  Michael  A.  Caravaggio, 
The  same    subject. — ^26.  Fra  Barto' 


lommeo.  A  Holy  Family. — 2S.  Temen. 
Butch  Boers. — 86.  Garofalo.  A  Holr 
Family. — 39.  Albami,  Mercury  and 
Apollo.  —  44.  Portrait  of  Julius  IL, 
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attributed  to  Raphael.— 46.  IHetro  da 
Cortona.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
— i9.  Carlo  Dolce.  St.  Apollonia.— 
50.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain. — 51.  C.  Cignam.  GxxmI  group 
of  the  Infant  Saviour  and  S.  John  the 
Baptist. — 52.  C.  Sarracini,  Vanity, 
personified  by  a  female  arranging  her 
dress,  with  an  old  attendant  holcung  a 
mirror  before  her. — 53.  P.  Veroneee, 
Marriage  of  S.  Catherine. — 54.  C.  Ma- 
ratta,  A  Holy  Family;  and  70,  the 
Fliffhtinto  Egypt.  — 61.  VasaH.  A 
Holy  Family.-— 88.  C.  Dolce;  and  89. 
Omdo,  Two  Ecoe  Homos,  placed, 
with  the  same  subject  (1)  by  Chtereinoy 
near  each  other,  to  show  the  respective 
powers  of  expression  by  these  three 
masters,  ioom  IV.  11.  GuiDO.  Hero- 
dias.  — 18.  Andrea  Saeehi.  A  small 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew.^— 19.  Omdo, 
The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.— 20. 
Ouercino,  St.  John. — 22.  F,  Baroccio. 
Our  Saviour  and  the  Maffdalene. — 
27.  Jjod.  Caracci.  2  good  colossal 
heads.— 28.  TiH^m.  St.  Jerome.— 41. 
OiuUo  JSomano.     A  copy  of  BaphaeFs 


Fomarina  of  the  UfBxi  Gallery  at 
Forenoe. — ^,  Carlo  Maraita,  AHolr 
Family.— 44.  AJbeH  Dwrer,  A  hare. 
— 45.  Carlo  Dolce,  A  Magdalene.— 
61,  52.  Albano,  Two  oval  paintings 
of  Venus  and  Cupids. — 53.  S^a^leUo. 
Beathof  Adonis. — 55.  Lodovieo  OaraccL 
A  Deposition.  And  11  small  subjects  br 
Callot  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  a 
soldier.  An  ancient  duur  (ft)  in  marble^ 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  discoreml 
near  the  Lateran ;  the  low  reliefr  upon 
it  represent  a  procession  of  wanion,  a 
boar>hunt,  and  sacrificial  oe^anozdes. 
On  one  of  the  tables  is  an  ancient  sflver 
vase,  covered  with  reliefii  represeDtiiig 
Orestes  before  the  OouncU  of  the  Areo- 
pagus. JBoomV.  12,  Carlo  Dolce,  St. 
Agnes. — 14.  Carlo  MaraUa,  An  An- 
nunciation.*—16.  Sehidonej  and  19. 
Del  Boeto,  Holy  Families.— 23.  M- 
hani.  Virgin  and  Child.— 24.  Oner- 
eino.  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  womiD 
at  the  well;  and  40,  id.  An  Anmmcii' 
tion. — 28.  Oiorgiane,  Christ  and  St. 
Peter.  —  80.  Barmigiamno,  A  Hoi; 
Family. —  37,  38,  89.    Omido,     A& 
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Ad<dorata)  Ecoe  Homo,  «tid  St.  Jobn ; 
and  45.  AflmallGruodfixioxL  jBopmVI. 
AH  the  paintings  in  this  room  aro 
portniti.  2^Um.  Two  SoM  of  Charles 
V.--81,  U.  lUlbein.  Bis  own  and  hii 
Wile'c  pcMrteaita.— 48.  Albert  Durer. 
Portrait  of  Gudinal  Albert  of  Brandcn- 
biu^--<40.  Brotuomo,  Portrait  of  Ouv 
dinal  BflneBa,  Teiy  doubtful.  —  47. 
Camp^fia.  Portrait  of  Bubens. — 60. 
TUian.  Card.  Aleesandro  Eameee. — 
54.  JBrondno,  Portrait  of  liOrmso 
de*  MediciB. — 67.  A  pretended  minia- 
ture of  Mary  Qoaen  oi  Scots,  attributed 
to  02iMr.«--68u  Saciceio,  Card.  Neri 
CorsinL  BoomYlL  ll.MimiLLO.  Fine 
picture  of  ViEonr  and  Chiid.— 18. 
G.  JPouum,  line  Landscape. —  21. 
iMca  Oiardana,  Ohzist  disputing  with 
the  Doctors.— 22, 23, 24.  ^a  AngeUco, 
3  small  paintings  on  panel,  repre- 
senting the  Desoent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Arcension,  and  our  Lord  in  Gflory. 
These  three  portions  formed  a  tr^ 
tjch;  the  miniature  heads  of  the  saints 
are  fine. — 16.  RvhenB,  St.  Sebastian. 
— 18.  Q-arofalo,  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  the  head  of  the  Saviour  remark- 
able for  the  resignation  and  placidity  of 
its  expression. — 20,  25.  &.  Foussin, 
Gtxxi  lADdseapes. — 26.  Lodovieo  Car- 
aeei.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
— 27.  C  MaraUa,  An  Annunciation. 
—28,  34.  Orizonte,  Two  ffood  Land- 
soapea.-^dO.  ISiUan,  The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery* — 85.  DomesnckisM. 
Portrait  of  a  Oonfaloniere  of  the 
Church* — 48.  Fomarcuicio.  Charity. 
On  one  of  the  tables  here  is  a  re- 
marjkable  large  piece  of  native  amber. 
lioQmYJll.  2.  I^ancia.  Virgin  and 
Child* — 6.  CUmdiB,  A  good  flpecimen. 
— &  Vand^,  Jesus  ibefore  Pilate.— 
10.  P.  d^  CmrwaoMQ*  A  drawing  of 
Kiobe  jod  her  Children,  dated  1567.— 
IL  PoMBMi.  A  Holy  Family.— 13. 
ChadQ,  Cont^iiplatio9u^l5,  21,  23, 
40,414  42.  &.JPQU99in.  6  landscapes.— 
18.  J)omemciino.  Susamiah  at  the 
Baith.-^24.  Chueromo ;  and  25.  Spagno- 
letto.  Two  pictures  of  St.  Jerome. 
—29.  Cotrreggio  (P).  Christ  in  the 
QaedfiB. — Mosate  portraits  of  Clement 
XII.,  and  dT  his  nephew  CordinAl  Neri 


Corsini.  In  a  cabinet  opening  out  of 
Boom  YIII.  are  some  small  triptychs 
attributed  to  OrgagtM^  Buodo  ofSiena^ 
OtotHnOy  Simome  Memmi,  StamiiM, 
JSenoxto  GoMolii  FiUppiuo  Lipjfi,  tc, 
and.  No.  10,  a  fine  drawing  in  crayons 
of  an  Sooe  Homo  by  ChUdo.^-ll.  A 
Susanna,  by  Cot,  MotelU;  snd  6,  Cdirist 
and  the  Samaritan,  by  Quwcimo,  Boom 
IX.  2.  Teniert,  Interior  of  a  Dutch 
Farm-house.  —  6.  N,  Pougsin,  The 
Trimnph  of  (Md. — 9.  Velasquez,  Por- 
trait of  Innocent  X — 12.  SahxUor 
Boea.  Prometheus  devoured  by  the  Vul- 
ture— 18*  SoUmena.  St.  John  in  the 
Desert.— 21.  C.  Ifaro^to.  The  Trinity. 
—25,  28,  29,  35.  S,  JSofo.— Battle- 
pieces. — 32.  Domenichino.  Christ  laid 
in  the  Sepulchre.  In  a  room  (X.)  be- 
yond this,  but  genezttUy  closed,  are — 
ib  bronze  bas-reUef  of  the  Bape  of 
£!uropa,  aMribvted  to  Oellini ;  an  an- 
tique mosaic  representing  oxen  fright- 
ened by  thunder;  and  a  portrait  of 
dement  XII.  iu  pietra  dura.  The 
Corsini  Library,  founded  by  Clement 
XII.,  contains  upwards  of  1300  MSS., 
some  autographs  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
•den,  and  a  great  sumber  of  cinque- 
cento  editions.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  cTery  day,  except  Wednesdays 
and  festirais,  for  8  hours  before  sunset. 
The  number  of  printed  books,  rich  in 
editions  of  the  15th  century,  is  about 
60,000,  well  arranged,  with  good  cata^ 
logues,  Aud  easily  accessible;  the  col- 
lection of  engravings  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  in  Italy.  The 
series  by  Marc  Antonio  Baimondi  after 
BaphaeJ  is  the  most  complete  to  be 
met  with.  Behind  the  pa£Eu»  are  the 
gardens  and  the  pretty  Villa  Corsim^ 
placed  on  the  declivity  of  the  Janioulum. 
The  view  from  it  embraces  a  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  Borne. 

Palaxzo  Costagutif  in  the  Piazsa  delle 
Tartarughe,  built  by  C.  Lombardi :  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  ceilings,  painted 
in  fresco  by  Domenichino,  Q-uercinO| 
AJbano,  and  other  eminent  artiste  of 
their  time.  There  are  6  ceilings,  in 
the  foUowiug  order : — I.  Albasw.  Her- 
cules wounding  the  Centaur  Kessus« 
o 
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II.  Domenickino.  Apollo  in  his  car; 
Time  discovering  Truth,  dec.  III.  Ghter- 
cino.  Binaldo  and  Armida  on  a  oha* 
riot  drawn  by  dragons.  IV.  Cav. 
d^Arpino.  Juno  nursing  Hercules; 
Yenus  with  Cupids  and  other  divini- 
ties. Y.  Lanfranco.  Justice  and 
Peace.  YI.  BomanelU,  Arion  saved 
by  the  dolphin. 


Ctiria  Innoemmana,  more  genenllj 
known  as  the  P.  di  Monie  CUwrio,  from 
the  piazza  in  which  it  is  situated,  an 
imposing  edifice,  begun  in  1642  hj 
Innocent  X.  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini, and  completed  by  Innocent  XII. 
from  those  of  Carlo  St>ntaDa.  It  wu 
appropriated  by  the  latter  pontiff  as 
the  seat  of  the  higher  ooiizts  of  law, 
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tuider  the  name  of  the  Curia  Innocen- 
tiana.  It  contains  on  the  ground-floor 
the  offices  of  the  Director- General  of 
PoUoe  and  of  Passports ;  on  the  first- 
floor  those  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Ca- 
mera and  Segnatura,  and  the  Civil 
Court  of  the  First  Instance.  This 
palace  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  an  ibnphitheatre  of  Statilius 
Taurus. 

Palazzo  I>oria-Paniphili,in  the  Corwo, 
—This  immense  edifice,  the  most 
*nagnifioent  perhaps  of  all  the  Roman 
i')alaoes,  interesting  to  English  tra- 
vellers from  its  connexion  with  our 
great  house  of  Talbot,  was  erected  at 
various  times  and  by  different  architects. 
The  side  facing  the  Corso  is  from 
the  designs  of  Yalvasori ;  that  facing 


the  Collegio  Bomano  was  designed  br 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  the  vestibule  being 
added  by  Borromini.  The  AWfery, 
which  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridsya, 
from  10  to  2  o'clock,  contains  many 
first-rate  works,  with  a  greater  number 
naturally  of  a  second-rate  chancter. 
There  are  upwards  of  800  pictures,  dis- 
tributed over  18  rooms  and  galleries, 
which  are  most  liberally  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  with  good  hand  catafoga^ 
in  each  room  of  its  contents.  In  th« 
order  in  which  strangersvisit  the  gsllei^ 
the  following  are  the  most  remarksbv 
pictures : — ^Entering  from  the  prinapJ 
stairs,  in  the  1.  hand  comer  of  thj 
great  quadrangle  (a),  the  great  HsA 
(1),  a  very  beautiful  apartment  Istdy 
erected :  it  is  deoorateil  with  anciait 
marbles  and   pictures,    diiefly   Isn^ 
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seaiMS,  the  most  worthy  of  notice 
being  several  by  Gaspar  Pousain,  eape- 
ciiUly  No.  23  and  19,  and  a  Marina 
by  N.  Pousnn,  Amongst  the  marbles 
are  3  sarcophagi  with  bas-reliefs ;  a 
statue  of  a  bearded  Bacchus ;  a  firag- 
nient  of  a  Chinuera,  foimd  in  the  ruins 
of  Lorium ;  a  group  of  Ulysses  con- 
cealed under  the  body  of  a  sheep ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  table  of  a  Triclmiimi 
with  handsome  arabesques,  discoTcred 
in  the  ruins  of  Pompey's  Villa  at 
Albano,  the  site  of  the  modem  Villa 
Doria.  Opening  out  of  this  Hall, 
on  the  L,  are  a  series  of  rooms,  occu- 
pying 3  sides  of  the  palace.  The 
paintings  which  cover  their  walls  arc  in 
general  second-rate ;  the  following,  how- 
crer,  may  be  noticed.  Moom  II. — 5. 
Qian.  Bellini,  A  Circumcision. — 27. 
Taddeo  Bartolo.  A  Triptych,  with  Ma- 
donna and  Saints.  —  28.  Fra  Mlip- 
po  Lippi.  The  Annunciation.  —  33. 
Oitercino,  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Agnes :  the  fine  group  of  the  Centaur 
in  rosso  and  nero  antico  marbles  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  discovered 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Doria 
at  Albano :  the  2  groups  of  children 
arc  by  Algardi,  In  the  bedroom 
(III.),  opening  on  the  rt.,  are,  15,  a 
Holy  Family  by  A.  del  Sarto,  and,  9, 
a  Virgin  by  Sassoferraio.  Boom  TV. — 
Some  bronzes,  amongst  which  a  curi- 
ous water-pail  or  Situla,  with  subjects 
scratched  upon  it,  in  the  Etruscan 
style ;  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  Nile 
in  green  basalt  of  the  time  of  Hadrian ; 
and  a  bronze  bust  of  Innocent  X.  by 
Bernini.  BoomY. — 1.  Vaeari.  A  Holy 
Family. — 17.  Quentin  Maieye.  A  group 
of  Misers. — 21.  Beccafitmi.  The  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine.  Tlie  marble 
group  of  Jacob  and  the  Angel  is  by 
the  school  of  Bernini.  Boom  VI. — 
5.  Sandro  BotHceUi.  A  Holy  Family. 
— 22.  Domenichino.  A  small  As- 
sumption. In  the  adjoining  Cabinet 
(6),  opening  out  of  Boom  VII.,  are 
several  small  subjects  attributed  to 
Breughel.  A  bust,  by  Algardi^  of  Olym- 
pia  Maidalchini  Famfili,  and  of  the  pre- 
i<mi  Prince  Doria  by  Tenerani.  In  the 
4  following  rooms,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX, 


and  X.,  there  is  little  to  detain  the 
visitor:  from  the  latter  he  will  enter 
the  quadrangular  gallery  surrounding 
the  4  sides  (a)  of  the  Great  Court  of  the 
palace,  in  which  are  placed  the  best 
pictures  in  the  collection.  Great  Gal- 
LEBT,  XIII.  W.  Branchy  on  the  1. 
(l°5raccto).— 3.^.  Caraeci.  TheMag- 
dalene.^-4.  Pierino  del  Vaga.  Gralatea. 
— 9.  Saaaoferrato.  A  Holy  Family. — 
15,37.  A.delSarto.  Holy  Families.— 
16.  Breughel.  The  Creation  of  Animals. 
—21.  Ottereino.  The  Prodigal  Son.— 
25.  Claude,  The  Flight  into  Egypt. 
—26.  Garofalo.  The  Visitation  of  St. 
Elizabeth.— The  3  Ages  of  Man  by 
Titian,  without  a  number. — 36.  The 
Flight  into  Egypt;  the  landscape  by 
Oaepar fthe  figures  by  Nicholae Pouasin. 
— 38.  N,  Pouaain.  Acopy  ofthe  Nozze 
Aldobrandini  (see  p.  245)]:  the  differ- 
enoes  between  this  copy  and  the  original 
fresco  arise  from  restorations  made  on 
the  latter  and  since  removed.  —  45. 
Ghuido.  The  Virgin  in  Adoration  be- 
fore the  Infant  Saviour. — 47.  Albano. 
Holy  Family  and  2  female  Saints.— 49. 
Paolo  Veroneae.  Angel  playing  on 
tambourine.—  51.  Doaao  Doaai.  Tlio 
Expulsion  of  the  Vendors  from  the 
Temple.— 2\'«a*.  The  Three  Ages  of 
Man.  Weat  Branch  of  Gallery,  XIV. 
(2'=*  Braceio),—&.  Guercino.  St.  Peter. 
— 14.  Raphael.  Portraits  of  Andrea 
Navagero  and  Agostino  Brazzano, 
friends  of  Card.  Bembo,  for  whom 
they  were  painted,  generaUy  known 
as  Baldo  and  Bartolo,  amongst  the 
noblest  and  finest  portraits  by  ^phael. 
—17.  Titian.  A  fine  Male  Portrait.— 
21.  Vandyke.  Portrait  of  a  Widow.— 
25,30,60,65.  Breughel.  The  Four  Ele- 
ments ;  the  animals  and  plants  beauti- 
fully rendered.— 26.  Titian.  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac.— 37.  Bubena.  Portrait  of  his 
wife ;  and  50,  of  a  Friar,  called  his 
Confessor. — 53.  Lbonaiu>o  da  Vikoi. 
Portrait  of  Joanna  II.  of  Aragon, 
Queen  of  Naples,  a  lovely  picture. 
-—61.  Benvenuto  da  Ortolano.  The 
Nativity,  a  good  painting  of  this  rare 
master. — 63.  Breughel.  The  Creation 
of  Eve;  and  70.  Id.  Paradise.-- 66. 
Garofalo,  A  Holy  Family.— 69.  Cor- 
o2 
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reggio*  A  cartoon  of  GHoiy  crown- 
ing Valour.— 76.  Tetden.  A  Village 
Feast.— 80.  Portraits  of  Titian  and  hifl 
wife,  attributed  to  himsel£  N,  Branch 
of  Gallery  (3°  Braccio)—!,  6,  14,  19, 
28,  and  84.  An,  Caracci.  A  series  of  good 
paintinn,  in  the  fonn  of  lunettes,  re- 
presenting the  Assumption,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Nativity,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  and  the  Entombment 
of  Our  Sariour.— 18.  Id,  A  fine  Pieti 
or  Dead  Christ. — 5.  Claudb.  Mercury 
driving  away  the  Cattle  of  Apollo. — 12. 
Id.  'uie  celebrated  Molino,  one  of 
Claude's  finest  landscapes.— 23.  Id,  The 
Temple  or  Sacrifice  of  Apollo.— 33.  Id. 
The  Hunting  Diana,  a  small  picture 
inferior  to  the  2  last. — 11.  The  por- 
trait of  Machiarelli,  attributed  to  A, 
del  Sarto  and  Bronzino^  with  the 
inscription  Nicolaus  MaqhioDellus, 
Hlstoriar  Scriptor. — 10.  TitUm.  Por- 
trait of  his  Wife. — 16.  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  attributed,  on  doubtful  grounds, 
to  Michel  Angela. —21,  Oarofalo.  St. 
Catherine.— 25.  Schidone.  St.  Boch. — 
27.  CHorgione.  A  fine  portrait. — 29. 
Paul  Veronese,  A  pretended  portrait 
of  Lucretia  Borgia.  —  30.  Chiercino, 
Endymion.  —  31.  JFra  Bartolommeo. 
Holy  Family. — 35.  Domo  DoesL  Por- 
trait of  Caterina,  called  la  Venozza, 
the  mother  of  Ceesar  and  Lucrezia 
Borgia.  In  the  Cabinet  (c)  at  the  ex- 
trem  ity  of  this  branch  of  the  gallery 
have  been  placed  some  pictures  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Doria 
family. — No.  2.  A  portrait  of  the  cele- 
brated Andrea  Doria,  surrounded  by 
naval  emblems,  attributed  to  Seh.  del 
Piombo,  —  3.  Another  of  G-ianetto 
Doria,  by  Bronzino. — 5.  Innocent  X., 
the  founder  of  the  Pamfili  family, 
by  Velasquez,  The  bust  of  the  late 
Mncess  Mary  Talbot  Doria  Pamphily 
is  by  Tenerani, — 6.  The  Deposition, 
with  the  portraits  of  the  Donatorii,  a 
good  specimen  of  Kans  Hemeling, 
The  Gallery  of  the  Mirrors,  XVI.  {&. 
de'  Speccht),  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Corso,  is  profusely  decorated  with  look- 
ing-glasses and  ancient  statues,  none 
of  any  mat  value ;  the  frescoes  on  the 
roof  are  by  the  broth^v  Melaniy  painters 


of  the  last  oentury.  Beyond  the  Great 
Gallery  are  a  series  of  rooms,  generally 
closed  (XI.,  XIL,  &c.),  communicating 
with  those  inhabited  by  the  fnnily, 
which,  as  well  as  the  elegant  chapd,  can 
only  be  visited  with  a  permissioa  from 
Prince  Doria.  One  of  these,  the  Tkirme 
JSoom,  contains  several  works  byPtmstiUt 
amongst  others  his  celebrated  land- 
scape of  the  Ponte  Lucano ;  and  beyond 
the  splendid  Ball-room,  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  those  in  Rome.  The 
space  now  covered  by  the  Doria,  Si- 
monetti,  and  Bonaptfte  Palaces,  and 
indeed  all  the  side  of  the  Via  Lata 
from  the  Via  di  Caravita  to  the  Piaoa 
di  Venezia,  was  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Septa  Julia  erected  by  Agrippa, 
the  Campus  Agrippa  being  on  the 
opposite  one. 

Palazzo  Fatconierif  in  the  Via  Ginlia, 
built  in  the  17th  century  fit)m  the 
designs  of  Borromini.  This  palace  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  gaJleiy  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  by  whom  it  was  oc- 
cupied for  many  years  prior  to  his 
death  in  1839. 

Palazzo  Famese,  the  property  of  the 
deposed  King  of  Naples,  by  whom  it 
was  inherited,  as  the  desoendant-s  of  Eli- 
zabeth Famese,  the  last  of  her  line  j  be- 
gun by  Paul  III.,  while  Cardinal,  from 
the  designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangailo, 
it  was  finished  by  his  nephew,  CaitUnal 
Alessandro  Famese,  under  the  direction 
of  Michel  Angelo  (1526).  The  fi^ade 
towards  the  Tiber,  with  its  Loggia,  was 
added  by  Giaoomo  della  Porta.  The 
architecture  of  this  palace  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  finest  in  Kome ;  but  it  loses 
much  of  its  interest  when  we  know 
that  the  blocks  of  travertine  of  which 
it  is  constructed  were  taken  frtim  the 
theatre  of  MarooUus  and  the  Coliseum, 
of  whose  ruin,  s^s  Gibbon,  "the 
nephews  of  Paul  III.  are  the  guflty 

rts,  and  every  traveller  who  views 
Famese  palace  may  curse  the  sa- 
crilege and  luxury  of  these  upstart 
princes."  The  piazza,  adorned  with  8 
handsome  fountains,  is  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  palace  is  seen  to 
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great  advantage.    The  granite  baainB  of 
the  fonntainB,  17  feet  in  length  and  4 
feet  in  depth,  were  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Garaoalla.    On  entering  the  palace 
the  size  of  the  hlooks  of  travertine, 
and  the  precision  with  which  they  are 
fitted,  will  not  fail  to  attract  attention. 
Nothing  can  snrpasa  the  Boliditj  of  the 
oonetmction:  the  basement  of  the  court, 
which  was  laid  down  by  Vignola  on  the 
original  plan  of  Sangallo,  and  the  first 
storr,  by  Yignola  himself  are  worthy 
of  the  best  times  of  architecture.    AU 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  with  the 
imposing  entablature,  are  by  Michel 
Angelo.    The  court  was  originally  sur- 
rounded by  two  ranges  of  open  porticos, 
as  we  have  seen  at  the  P.  aella  Cancel- 
leria    (p.  283),  the  lower  Doric  stiU 
open ;  the  upper  Ionic  has  had  its  arches 
closed  in  reoent  times  with  brickwork 
and  windows,  which  takes  much  away 
from  the  grandeur  of  this  once  superb 
atrium.    Above  the  Ionic  portico  rises 
the  attic  with  its  Corinthian  pilasters, 
by  Michel  Angelo.    In  the  lower  portico 
of  the  court  is  the  sarcophagus,  said,  but 
on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  been 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Csedlia  Metella. 
Its  form,  as  well  as  the  rude  style  of  the 
bas-reliefs  of  scenes  of  the  chace  upon 
it,  are  evidently  of  a  period  posterior  to 
the  times  of  the  wife  of  Grassus.  During 
the  siege  of  Borne  in  1849  the  palace 
was  struck   by  several  shot  from  the 
breaching  batteries  of  the  French,  the 
marks  of  which  were   evident    until 
lately  on  the  &cade  towards  the  Tiber : 
its   cornice  and  roof  were  somewhat 
injured,  but  no  damage  was  done  to 
the  interior.    In  former  times  the  pa- 
lace was  remarkable  for  its  fine  collection 
of  statues.    The  frescoes  of  ^a.  Corooci 
and  bis  scholars  are  the  great  attraction 
of  the   QaUery  on  the  upper   floor. 
These  fine  works  occupied  no  less  than 
8  ^ears  in  execution,  and  were  rewarded 
with  the  small  sum  of  500  gold  crowns 
(1202.).     The    centre-piece  represents 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
attended  by  fauns,    satyrs,  and  bac- 
chantes, and  preceded  by  Silenus  on 
an  ass.    The  other  subjects  are, — Pan 
bringing  goatskins  to  Diana  $  Mercury 


presenting  the  apple  to  Paris ;  Apollo 
carrying  off  Hyacinthus ;  the  Eagle  and 
Gkmymede ;  Polyphemus  playing  on  the 
Pipes ;   the  pursuit  of  Acis ;   Perseus 
and  Andromeda  (by  Ouido)  ;  contest  of 
Perseus  andPhineus;  Jupiter  and  Jimo; 
Galatea,  with    tritons    and  nymphs; 
Apollo  flayine  Marsyas  ;  Boreas  carry- 
ing off  Orythia;  recall  of  Eiuydice; 
Europa  on  the  Bull ;  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion ;  Hercules  and  lole ;  Aurora  and 
Cephalus    in    a    car;    Anchises    and 
Venus ;  Cupid  binding  a  Satyr ;  Sala- 
mucis  and  Hermaphroditus;  Syrinx  and 
Pan ;  licander  guided  by  Cupid  s^fun- 
ming  to  meet  Hero.    The  8  small  sub- 
jects over  the  niches  and  windows  are 
by  DomenicHno ;  they  represent  Arion 
on  his  dolphin ;  Prometheus;  Hercules 
killing  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides ; 
his  deliverance  of  Prometheus ;  the  fall 
of  Icarus;  Calisto  in  the  bath;   the 
same  nymph    changed   into  a  bear; 
Apollo  receiving  the  lyre  from  Mercury. 
In  an  apartment  not  open  to  the  public, 
called  the  Qahinetlo^  are  other  frescoes 
by  An,  Caracci;  on  the  roof  is  an  oil- 
painting  of  Hercules  between  Vice  and 
Virtue,  a  copy  of  a  picture  by  this 
master  which    has   been  removed  to 
Naples.    The  frescoes  are,  —  Hercules 
supportmg  the  globe  ;    Anapius  and 
Amphinome  savins  their  parents  fr>om 
an   eruption  of  Jstna;    Ulysses  and 
Circe^  Ulysses  passing  the  island  of  the 
Sirens;  Perseus  and  Medusa;  Hercules 
and  the  Nenuean  Lion.*  In  the  wing  of 
the  palace  looking  out  on  the  Piazza  are 
two  large  halls,  one  occupying  the  height 
of  two  floors,  and  upwiirds  of  60  Feet 
in  elevation ;   it  has  a  heavy  oak  roof, 
with  deep  sunk   panels,  and  was  in 
former  times  the  anteroom  to  the  state 
apartments.      In  it   are    preserved  a 
few  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Famese 
collection  —  some  good  ancient  archi- 
tectural fragments,  and  the  recumbent 
statues  of  Piety  and  Abundance,  by 
Qiacomo  delta  Forta,  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  tomb  of  Paul  III.  in  St. 
Peter's.     The  second  hall,  or  of  the 

*  The  freKoes  in  ibis  palace  have  been  suc- 
oessfnlly  photographed  by  CuccionI,  and  may  Iw 
procured  at  bis  shop,  18,  Via  Condotti. 
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Guards,  has  also  a  heavy  panelled  roof; 
the  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes  of  suh- 
jects  connected  with  tlic  Famese  fiumly, 
painted  bj  Vasari,  Salviati,  and  the  two 
Zuccheri.  The  principal  represent  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  on  one  side  of 
the  Pope,  and  on  the  other  the  dispute 
between  Luther  and  the  papal  nuncio 
Card.  Cajetan  (Caetani).  The  colossal 
group  of  Alessandro  Famese  crowned  by 
Victory,  with  the  Scheldt  and  Flanders 
at  his  feet,  the  work  of  Moschino,  was 
sculptured  out  of  a  column  taken  from 
the*Basilica  of  Constantine. 

The  Famesina,  in  the  Lungara  of 
the  Trastevere,  opposite  the  Corsini 
Palace  (open  for  the  present  only  on 
Sundays  from  9  to  3),  recently  sold  by 
the  King  of  Naples  to  the  Spanish  Duke 
de  Biptdda,  built  in  1506,  by  Agostino 
Chigi,  the  great  banker  of  the  16th 
century,  from  the  designs  of  Baldas- 
sare  Peruzzi.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
frescoes  by  Raphael  and  his  scholars, 
Oiulio  JRomanOy  Francesco  Penni^  Cfio- 
vanni  da  Udine^  and  Raffaello  del 
Colle.  Several  of  them  were  retouched 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  so  that,  although  we 
still  have  the  designs  of  the  iUustrious 
master,  the  original  colouring  has  been 
much  injured.  I. — The  large  entrance- 
hall  facing  the  court-yard,  originally  an 
open  loggia :  the  painting  upon  t  A  ceil- 
ing represents  the  fable  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  as  told  by  Apuleius,  almost 
entirely  from  the  designs  of  Raphael^ 
but  executed  for  the  greater  part  by  his 
scholars.  Commencing  by  the  penden- 
tentives  upon  the  wall  on  the  L,  the 
subjects  are — 1.  Venus  ordering  Cupid  to 
punish  Psyche  for  her  vanity.  2.  Cupid 
showing  Psyche  to  the  three  Ghraces; 
the  one  with  her  back  turned  to  the 
spectator  is  entirely  from  the  hand  of 
Raphael,  perhaps  the  loveliest  female 
figiu^  ever  painted.  8.  Juno  and  Ceres 
interceding  with  Venus  in  behalf  of 
Psyche.  4.  Venus  in  her  car  drawn 
by  doves  hastening  to  claim  the  inter- 
ference of  Jupiter.  5.  Venus  before 
Jupiter  praying  for  vengeance  against 
psyche.     6.  Mercury  flying  to  publish 


the  order  of  Jupiter.  7.  Psyche  borae 
by  Cupids,  with  the  vase  of  paint  giren 
by  Proserpine  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Venus.  8.  Psyche  presenting  the  Ta*e 
to  Venus.  9.  Cupid  complaining  to 
Jupiter  of  the  cruelty  of  his  mother, 
one  of  the  most  graceful  compositions 
of  the  series.  10.  Mercury  carrying 
Psyche  to  Olympus.  On  the  flat  part 
of  the  vault  are  2  large  frescoes,  one 
representing  the  Council  of  the  gods 
on  the  appeal  of  Cupid,  before  vbom 
Venus  and  Cupid  are  pleading  thdr 
causes ;  this  painting  is  by  CHulio  Bo- 
mano ;  and  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods  in 
Celebration  of  the  Marriage  of  Cupid, 
by  Francesco  Penni,  In  the  lunettes 
are  graceful  figures  of  young  Chipid», 
with  the  attributes  of  different  dimi- 
ties who  have  acknowledged  the  pover 
of  Love.  II.  Hall  of  the  Chdatea.— 
In  the  exquisite  composition  from  which 
this  room  derives  its  name,  Gkdatea  is 
represented  in  her  shell,  drawn  bj 
dolphins,  surrounded  by  tritons  and 
nymphs,  and  attended  by  Cupids  sport- 
ing in  the  air,  the  whole  charaoterized 
by  a  grace  and  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
bespeak  the  masterhand.  With  the 
exception  of  the  group  of  the  Tritons, 
with  wreaths  on  their  heads,  in  the 
background,  it  was  entirely  painted  by 
Raphael*  The  frescoes  of  the  roof,  re- 
presenting Diana  in  her  car  drawn  bj 
oxen,  and  the  fable  of  Medusa,  are 
by  Baldassare  Peruzzi  according  to 
Vasari,  although  stated  by  others  to 
have  been  painted  by  JD.  da  Vol- 
terra.  The  figures  in  chiaroscuro  and 
the  other  ornaments  are  by  the  same 
artist.  It  is  said  that  when  first  paintal 
the  effect  of  those  in  chiaroscuro  wae 
such  that  Titian  thought  th^  ^ere 
ornaments  in  relief,  and  desired  that  a 
ladder  might  be  brought,  in  order  that 
he  might  ascertain  the  &ct.  Thf 
lunettes,  painted  by  8eh<uiiano  (M 
Piomho  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Borne, 
and  Daniels  da  VoUerra,  represent 
Icarus  and  Daedalus,  Dejanira,  He^ 
cules.    Iris,   Phaeton,   Ac. ;    the  largf 

*  These  frescoes  of  Rapbael  hav«  bmt  re- 
prodncfHl  in  photograph?  Ij  DovinkMUf  136, 
Via  Babulno. 
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figUK  of  Polyphemus  is  also  bj  Sebaa- 
tiano  del  Piombo.  In  one  of  them  is 
a  colossal  head,  sketched  in  charcoal  by 
Michel  Angelo.  As  the  story  runs,  the 
great  painter  had  come  to  see  D.  ad 
Voltena,  and,  after  waiting  for  some 
time  to  no  purpose,  he  adopted  this 
mode  of  apprising  Daniele  of  his  yisit. 
The  landscapes  on  the  walls  were 
painted  long  subsequently  by  Oaepar 
PoflMna.  ^Hie  parement  in  soagliola, 
with  the  Tulgar  emblazonments  on  it, 
and  on  the  walls,  of  the  Bermudez 
iamily,  as  well  as  the  shield  in  the 
centre  of  the  vatdt,  have  replaced  those 
of  the  Chigis  and  Farneses.  The 
paintings  in  the  3rd  hall  on  the  grand 
floor  are  by  very  inferior  artists.  III. 
In  the  upper  story  are  2  halls:  in 
the  first  and  largest  the  architectural 
paintings  are  by  BeUdateare  Peruzxi; 
the  Forge  of  Vulcan,  orer  the  chimney, 
and  the  large  frieze  representing  sub- 
jecta  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Oyid, 
are  attributed  to  Oiulio  Romano:  in 
the  second  room  Alexander  offering 
the  crown  to  Boxana,  and  the  Family 
of  Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander, 
are  by  Sodoma.  The  poups  of  Cupids 
in  the  first,  and  of  young  females 
in  the  second,  are  extremely  beautiful. 
Upon  the  3rd  wall  a  very  inferior 
painting  is  interesting  as  containing 
a  riew  of  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica  of 
Conatantine  as  they  existed  in  the  16th 
centy.,  showing  the  fine  Corinthian 
colunm  which  was  afterwards  removed 
by  Paul  V.  to  support  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  in  front  of  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
Ma^ore  (see  p.  130).  The  Farnesina 
Palace  acquired  great  celebrity'during 
the  reign  of  Leo  X.  as  the  residence  of 
Agostino  Chigi.  He  was  a  liberal 
though  an  ostentatious  patron  of  Utera- 
ture  and  the  arts,  whose  chief  pride 
was  the  exhibition  of  princely  magnifi- 
cence, not  only  as  the  Mecssnas  of  his 
time,  but  as  the  great  Amphitryon  of 
Borne.  His  entertainment  to  Leo  X., 
the  cardinaLs,  and  the  ambassadors,  in 
1518,  was  the  most  costly  banquet  of 
modem  times.  Tizio,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  tells  us  that  the  price  of 
3  fish  served  up  at  the  banquet  amounted 


to  250  crowns ;  and  it  is  related  that 
the  plate  used  was  tlirown  into  the 
Tiber,  by  Chigi*s  orders,  as  it  was 
removed  from  table.  The  Farnesina 
is  said  to  have  been  built  purposely 
for  the  entertainment,  and  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  luxury  and  taste.  The 
palace  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  the  Famese  princes,  and  passed, 
like  all  their  other  possessions,  to  the 
royal  family  of  Naples,  who  established 
in  it  an  Academy  of  Painting,  where 
a  number  of  pupils  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  of 
Naples  until  lately.  In  the  warden  are 
some  frescoes  in  the  style  of  Raphael, 
and  on  the  outer  wall  are  remaine  of 
paintings  by  SakUueare  Feruzzi,  The 
best  preserved  portion  of  the  Aurelinn 
wall  in  the  Trastevere  forms  one  of 
the  walls  of  this  garden. 

Pdlatxo  di  Mrente,  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name,  not  far  from  the  Palazzo 
Borghese,  rebuilt  by  Vignola  about  1560, 
remarkable  only  for  its  architecture. 
It  is  the  property  of  Tuscany,  and  was 
the  residence  of  its  minister  to  the  Holy 
(See. 

Palazzo  Giraud,  in  the  Piazza  Scos- 
sacavalli  of  the  Borgo.  It  has  an  in- 
terest for  English  travellers  as  the  palace 
of  the  representatives  of  England  at  the 
Court  of  B(fme  before  the  information. 
It  was  built  in  1506  by  Bramantey 
for  Cardinal  Adriano  da  Cometo, 
who  presented  it  to  Henry  VIII.,  and 
for  some  years  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  English  ambassador.  It  was 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio,  and  was  subsequently  converted 
into  an  ecclesiastical  college  by  Innocent 
XII.  On  the  removal  of  the  college 
to  near  the  Ponte  Sisto,  the  palace  was 
purchased  from  the  Government  by  the 
Marquis  Giraud ;  the  principal  gateway, 
quite  out  of  liarmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
fine  fa<^c,  was  added  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  A  few  years  since  it 
became  the  property  by  purchase  of  the 
banker  Tbrlonia.  Card.  Wolsey  resided 
here  diuring  his  last  visit  to  Bop^e, 
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PdkuMo  OnuHmam,  near  tho  oh. 
of  San  Luigi  dei  Franeesi,  and  the  post- 
office,  began  bj  Gioranni  Fontana  in 
1580,  and  completed  bj  Borromini, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  paint- 
ings and  sculptures.  It  is  buut  on 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  Nero's  Baths : 
its  museum  was  celebrated  for  its  an- 
tiquities, many  of  which  were  found 
upon  the  spot.  The  greater  part  of 
these  treasures  have  been  dispersed; 
amongst  those  remaining  are,  on  the 
stairs,  good  statues  of  Vesta,  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  send  of  Bacchus  seated  on  a 
panther.  There  are  sereral  bas-reliefs 
in  the  walls  round  the  court,  which 
belonged  to  sepulchral  urns,  one  of 
which,  more  remarkable  than  the  rest, 
represents  a  Bacchanalian  procession, 
in  which  are  Asiatic  elephants,  panthers, 
and  what  appean  to  be  a  giraife,  well 
delineated,  and  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

FtUaes  of  the  InqtUdHon,  a  rast 
edifice  built  by  Pius  V.,  near  the  Porta 
Oayallegieri,  and  behind  St.  Peter's, 
formerly  used  as  a  prison  for  mem- 
bers of  religious  communities,  or  for 
persons  in  holy  orders.  The  archiyes 
which  had  been  coUected  in  this  In- 
stitution for  centuries  past  are  said 
to  be  of  the  highest  interest,  includ- 
ing the  details  of  many  important 
trukls,  such  as  those  of  Galileo  and  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  Beformation  in  England, 
and  a  series  of  Decrees  from  the  year 
1549  down  to  our  own  times.  There  wae 
also  a  yery  extensiye  library  here,  which 
containea  copies  of  the  original  editions 
of  the  works  of  the  Reformers  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  now  become 
extremely  rare.  The  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition was  suppressed  by  the  Boman 
Assembly  in  February,  1849,  but  was 
re-established  in  June  of  the  same  year 
by  Pius  IX.,  in  an  apartment  at  the 
Vatican.  The  building  has  been  of 
late  years  occupied  as  a  barrack  by  the 
French  troops.  The  prison,  consisting 
of  three  tiers  of  cells,  may  be  seen  by 
applying  to  the  guard  at  the  gate. 

Palazzo  Lante,  near  the  ch.  of  St. 
Eustachio,    It  contains  a  few  ancient 


statues,  of  which  the  most  nmazltaUe 
is  the  group  placed  on  the  loimtaia  in 
the  court,  representing  Ibo  nuning 
Bacchus. 

Palazto  Madama^  built  in  1642  bj 
Catherine  de*  Medici,  from  the  designs 
of  Paolo  MarucellL  It  oeeupiee  a  por- 
tion of  the  site  coyered  by  Nero's  Baths. 
It  contains  nothing  to  interest  the 
stranger,  and  ii  remarkable  only  for  its 
architecture.  It  is  now  ooeupled  by 
the  offices  of  the  Minister  of  Fitmnew, 
and  the  Post-offibe.  The  lottery  is 
drawn  in  front  of  it  ereiy  Saturday. 

PaUtezo  Massimo^  delle  Colonm, 
near  the  eh.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
begun  in  1526  from  the  designs  of 
Baldassare  Pemzsi  The  fine  portieo 
of  6  Dorio  eobsmm,  the  double  eomt 
and  its  pretty  fountain,  may  be  classed 
among  the  good  examples  of  modem 
architecture;  the  palace  is  oonsidered 
as  Baldassare's  maBterpieoe.  It  is  also 
interesting  as  the  last  work  be  exe- 
cuted. It  contains  the  oelebnted  Dis- 
cobolus, found  on  the  Esquiline  in 
1781,  near  to  where  the  so-called 
Trophies  of  Marius  stood.  This  nobis 
statue  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  d 
the  fiunous  one  in  bronxe  by  Kyran, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  spaeimens 
of  ancient  sculpture  in  Borne.  The 
lesser  front  of  the  palace,  towards  ihe 
Piassa  Nayona,  has  some  fresooes  in 
chiaro-seuro  by  Dawiele  da  VoUerra, 
In  a  room  on  the  upper  floor,  now  eon- 
yerted  into  a  chapel  (open  to  the  public 
on  the  16th  of  March),  toc^  place  the 
miraculous  resuscitation  of  one  of  the 
Massimo  family  by  S.  Filippo  Neri,  in 
1584.  It  was  in  the  adjoining  PsL 
Pirro,  so  called  from  the  statue  of 
Pyrrhus  or  Mars,  now  in  theOapitoline 
Museum,  that  Pietro  de'  Massimi,  in 
1467,  established  the  earliest  printing- 
office  in  Borne,  and  where  the  first 
works  that  issued  frT>m  it,  the  Apufeiiis, 
and  St.  Augustine^s  de  Grritate  Dei, 
were  printed  by  Sweyidkeim  and  Pto- 
nartz.  « 

There  is  anther  Pal.  Massimo,  the 
residence  of^he  ducal  branch  of  this 
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celeln»ted  funilj,  in  the  Piasza  di  Ara 
Ga^  ftt  the  N.  foot  of  the  CspitoL 

Pala£go  Mattel,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Circus  of  Flaminius  by  duke 
Asdrubal  Mattei,  from  the  designs  of 
Geurlo  Mademo  (1615).  It  is  s  fine 
building,  and  still  contains  some  an- 
cient nuurUes  in  the  court  and  tmder 
the  portico  of  the  Ist  floor.  The  gal- 
lery of  pictures,  once  celebrated,  n&s 
be^  diraened  since  the  extinction  of 
the  fionirf  in  the  male  line ;  of  the  few 
works  of  art  that  renudn  the  follow- 
ing are  most  worthy  of  notice: — I. 
The  roof  of  the  first  room  is  painted  in 
fresco  by  Pomarancio.  The  jirincipal 
pictures  are  Charles  I.  and  Charles  11. 
of  England,  by  Vandyke;  Sta.  Bona- 
Tcntura,  by  IMoretto;  4i  landscapes, 
by  Paul  Brill.  II.  The  two  Seasons, 
hjJPaul  Brills  Holy  Family,  by  the 
school  of  the  Caraed;  4  pictures  of 
dealers  in  fish  and  other  eatables,  by 
PasserotU,  III.  The  two  Seasons,  by 
Paul  BriU,  forming  the  suite  to  those 
in  the  preceding  room.  lY.  The  roof 
paintea  by  Lamfrainoo,  The  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  l^  Qvido,  V.  The  gallery ; 
the  roof  painted  by  Pietro  da  Coriona, 
— lAi/nfranoo,  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
—Tem^petta,  The  Entry  of  Charles  V. 
into  Bologna.  —  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
The  Nativity.  IV.  The  roof  painted 
in  chiaroscuro,  by  Dotnenickino.  This 
palaoe  forms  only  a  portion  of  what  the 
PaL  Mattei  once  was ;  the  present  P. 
Caetani,  towards  the  Via  delle  Botteghe 
Sacre,  haying  formed  one  diyision  of  it ; 
and  the  Pal.  Lonehi,  from  the  designs 
of  Vignola,  in  the  Piasaa  Paganica^ 
another. 

PaloMxo  de  Monieweehioy  in  the 
small  Piassa  of  that  name,  near  the  ch. 
of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  in  one  of  the 
dirtiest  quarters  of  the  city.  The  archi- 
tecture is  attributed  on  very  doubtful 
grounds  to  Raphael,  although  its  gene- 
ral style  resembles  that  of  some  oi  the 
edifices  raised  from  the  great  pointer's 
designs.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  base- 
ment with  three  round-headed  entrances 
and  two  upper  stories  with  handsome 


windows  separated  by  Ionic  pilasters. 
Close  to  it  in  the  adjoining  Yicolo  is  a 
palace  in  the  good  Tuscan  style.  Both 
these  houses  will  interest  the  archi- 
tectural visitor. 

PalMatoMuH^Papazurri^m  thePiasfa 
of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  interesting  to 
English  travellers  from  having  been 
the  residence  for  many  years  of  the 
Pretender  Charles  Edward,  who  died 
in  it  in  1788. 

Palazzo  NieeoUni,  nearly  opposite 
Giulio  Romano's  Cicciaporci  Palace,  in 
the  Via  de*  Banchi  Nuovi,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  architecture  by  Qiacomo  di 
Sansovino  (1626). 

Palazzo  Odesealehit  or  Braeciano^ 
opposite  the  ch.  of  the  SS.  Apostoli, 
formerly  a  Chigi  palace,  built  by  Car- 
dinal Eabio  Chigi  from  the  designs  of 
Bernini,  and  completed  from  those  of 
Carlo  Mademo:  the  fo9ade  is  by 
Bernini.  The  collections  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  especially  of  gems,  once 
preserved  here,  have  been  sold  and  dis- 
persed. 

Palazzo  Oreitdj  fonnerly  the  P. 
Savelli,  built  in  1526  by  Baldassare 
Paruzzi  on  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of 
Maroellus.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  theatre 
which  are  still  traceable  beneath  and 
around  it. 

Palazzo  PamfiU,  in  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona,  on  the  1.  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese, 
built  by  Innocent  X.  from  the  designs 
of  Girolamo  Bainaldi,  in  1650.  The 
roof  of  the  gallery  was  painted  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  the  nescoes  representing  the 
adventures  of  ^neas:  there  are  also 
some  by  Bomanelli  and  G.  Poussin  in 
the  different  apartments.  This  palace 
was  the  residence  of  Olimpia  Maidal- 
chini  Pamfili,  whose  adventurous  life 
has  been  noticed  in  our  description  of 
Viterbo.    {Sandbooh  of  Central  Italy.) 

Palazzo  BospigUosi,  on  the  Quirinal, 
built   in    1608,    by    Cardinal    Scipio 
o  3 
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Borghese,  from  the  designs  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio,  on  the  site  of  the  Thermss  of 
Constantine.  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  was  pur- 
chased from  him  by  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
who  enlarged  it  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Mademo.  It  was  from  that 
time  until  1704  the  residence  of  the 
French  ambassadors,  and  finally  passed 
into  the  Bospigliosi  fi&mily.  The  Ca- 
sino, which  alone  is  shown,  and  is 
open  to  yisitors  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  consists  of  3  halls  on  the 
garden  floor ;  on  the  roof  of  the  cen- 
tral one  is  the  Auboba  by  Gfido, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  nrescoes  in 
Home ;  Aurora  is  represented  scattering 
flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
drawn  by  4  piebald  horses ;  7  female 
figures,  in  the  most  graceful  action, 
surroimd  the  chariot,  and  typify  the 
adyance  of  the  Hours.  The  composi- 
tion is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
colouring  brilliant  beyond  all  other  ex- 
amples of  the  master.  A  lai^e  mirror 
has  been  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
the  yisitor  to  yiew  the  fresco  with 
greater  facility.  The  frescoes  of  the 
frieze  are  by  Tempesta^ihQ  landscapes  by 
Paul  Brill.  There  are  some  busts  round 
this  hall,  and  a  statue  of  Diana.  In  the 
adjoining  rooms  are — I.  Hall  on  the 
right.  A  large  and  fine  picture  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise  after  the  Fall,  by 
Domenichino ;  the  Death  of  Samson, 
by  Lodovioo  Caracoi;  the  Head  of 
Ouido,  by  himself;  a  portrait,  by  Van- 
dyke j  and  a  bronze  horse  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titu8.--II.  Sail 
on  tfte  left.  The  Triumph  of  David, 
by  Domenichino ;  13  pictures  of  the  Sa- 
viour and  the  12  Apostles,  by  Unbent, 
many  of  them  copies ;  the  Saviour  bear- 
ing the  Cross,  by  Daniele  da  VoUerra  j 
Fonuin,  his  own  portrait;  Tobias,  by 
CigoU;  a  Pieta,  by  Pa*«^n<M» ;  bronze 
busts  of  Seneca,  Septimius  Severus, 
&c.  During  the  siege  of  Borne  in 
1849,  a  241b.  shot  (it  is  preserved  with 
an  inscription  in  one  of  the  rooms) 
from  the  French  batteries,  after  pass- 
ing close  to  the  equestrian  statues 
on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  struck  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  lateral  pavilions  of  the 


Casino,  and  knocked  to  pieces  sofme  of 
the  woodwork;  but  no  mischief  wss 
done  to  the  works  of  art.  In  the  garden 
are  several  fragments  of  antique  sculp- 
tures, foimd  chiefly  among  the  niiiu 
of  the  Baths  of  Constantine,  and  one 
of  the  largest  trees  in  Europe  of  the 
South  American  Schinm  MoUe,  The 
apartments  of  the  palace,  inhabited  bj 
Prince  Bospigliosi  and  hia  broth^ 
Prince  PaUavicini,  contain  sever^  good 
paintings,  and  an  interesting  bust  of 
Scipio  AfricanuB  in  green  basalt,  said  to 
have  been  fonnd  at  Litemum:  tiber 
are  seldom  shown  to  strangers.  The 
PaL  Bospigliosi  stands  on  the  centre  of 
the  Therms  of  Constantine;  the  Casino, 
with  its  garden,  and  the  adjoining  PsL 
della  Consulta,  on  their  Frigidariiun 
and  the  Nortbem  Hemicyde. 

Palaxgo  Sntpolif  in  the  Corao,  built 
by  the  Buoellai  fEunily,  from  the  designs 

01  Bartolonmieo  Ammanati.  The  stair- 
case, composed  of  115  steps  of  white 
marble,  erected  by  Martino  Lunghi  for 
Cardinal  Caetani,  is  considered  the  finest 
construction  of  this  kind  in  Borne. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
Caff  Nuovo. 

Palazzo  SacchetU,  in  the  Via  Jnlis 
(No.  66),  built  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo 
for  his  own  residence,  early  in  the  17th 
century,  and  completed  by  Nanni  Bigio. 
The  architecture  is  mnch  admired.  (Mt 

2  sides  have  been  completed,  those  to- 
wards the  E.  and  N.,  which  show  the 
beautiful  cornice  by  which  the  walls  are 
surmounted.  At  the  death  of  San- 
gaUo  the  palaoe  became  the  property  of 
Cardinal  Ricci,  who  formed  in  it  a  valu- 
able collection  of  statues  and  antiques. 
The  psJaceand  its  antiquities  passed  suc- 
cessively from  the  Bioci  family  to  those 
of  Caroli,  Acquaviva,  and  Saochetti, 
and  ultimately  came  into  the  possession 
of  Benedict  XIY.,  who  removed  the 
sculptures  to  the  Capitol,  where  ther 
bectune  the  foundation  of  the  present 
museum.  The  palace  onoe  bore  the  ams 
of  Paul  III.,  and  the  inscription,  2W 
nUhi  qnodcumque  hoe  remm  tit,  a 
grateful  record  of  Sangallo's  obligations 
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to  tlie  pope,  who  first  disooyered  his 
genius,  and  encouraged  it  bj  his  con- 
stant patronage :  both,  however,  have 
been  wantonly  effaced.  Farther  on  in 
the  Via  Gtiuha  are  some  massive  sub- 
structions of  an  edifice  commenced  by 
Bramante,  as  a  Palace  of  the  Law  Courts 
for  Julius  II.,  which  has  never  been 
continued. 

!Palazto  Sdarray  in  the  Piazza  Sci- 
arra,  built  in  1603  by  Labaoco,  with  a 


e 


Doric  doorway  attributed 'to  Yignola. 
The  g&Uery  is  small,  but  contains  some 
first-rate  works  of  art :  it  is  arranged 
in  4  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Saturdays,  when 
the  fiunily  is  resident  in  the  palace.* 
Many  of  the  best  pictures  were  formerly 
in  the  Sarberini  collection : — 

Room  I.  2,  €an.  Arpino,  an  Ecce 
Homo ;  3,  P.  da  Cortona,  Santa  Bar- 
bara ;  9,  Lanfraneo,  Cleopatra ;  10,  a 
copy  of  BaphaeVs  Transfiguration,  at- 
tributed to  Oiulio  Romano;  13,  Inn. 
da  Imola^  Virgin  and  Child ;  5  and  15, 
ValenHn,  two   large  pictures  of  the 

*  During  the  abwnoe  of  the  ftmily  6  of  the 
best  of  the  paintings  have  been  removed  to  an 
apertment  on  the  ground  floor,  but  the  numbers 
given  in  the  text  have  been  preserved,  where 
I  indifferent  ancient  sculptures  are  also  pre- 


Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  of  BomeTriimiphant;  16,  Qarofah, 
the  Samaritan  at  the  well ;  19,  Carlo 
Dolce,  a  small  Crucifixion ;  20,  Titian, 
a  small  but  very  pretty  Madonna  and 
Child ;  21,  Carlo  Maratta,  full-length 
portrait  of  a  Cardinal  Barberini. 

Room  II.  is  chiefly  filled  with  land- 
scapes. 14^  22,  Paul  Brill,  two  good 
landscapes  in  his  second  manner ;  17, 
18,  Claude,  the  Fhght  into  Egypt, 
and  a  beautiful  Sunset ;  26,  a  large  pic- 
ture of  a  religious  ceremony  in  the 
Church  of  II  Gesu,  the  figures  by 
A,  Sacchi,  the  architeofcural  portion  by 
OaUardi;  37, 39,  Claude  (?),  two  Land- 
scapes in  his  fint  manner;  36,  N. 
JPouesin,  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel ; 
Canaletti,  a  View  of  the  Castel  Novo,  at 
Naples;  4  and  54,  Paul  Brill,  good 
Landscapes  in  his  fint  manner. 

Rooin  III.  5,  Baroccio,  a  Deposition ; 
6,  IVancia,  a  Holy  Family;  8,  JSUz. 
Sirani,  Charity;  9,  Garofalo  (?),  a 
hunting  scene ;  17,  Qaudenzio  Ferrari, 
a  large  allegorical  picture,  called  the  Old 
and  New  Testament — there  is  a  good 
croup  of  an  angel  leading  a  Franciscan 
Iriar  to  the  judgment-seat  in  the  fore- 
ground, below  a  strange  rocky  land- 
scape; 19,  P,da  Cortona,  a  small  picture 
of  S.  Bruno;  23,  Qarafalo,  a  smidl  Noli 
tanffere;  26,  Id.,  La  Vutale  Claudia; 
27,  Alhano,  a  Holy  Family;  29,  Teniers, 
Dutehpeasantssmoking;d2,  C.Maraita, 
a  Holy  Family;  33,  Oiulio  Romano, 
a  copy  of  the  Barberini  Fomarina; 
36,  Iakhu  von  Leyden,  Madonna  and 
Angels,  signed  and  dated  1504,  an  ela- 
borately worked  small  picture;  41, 
Oarofalo,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
and  {our  large  indifferent  Baesanoe. 

RoomlY.  1,  Fra  Baetolommeo,  a 
lovely  group  of  the  Madonna,  ChUd, 
and  St.  John ;  5,  7,  Ouereino,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  St.  Mark ;  6,  Ba- 

PHABL,  THB  PLATEB  OK  THE  ViOLIK, 

dated  1518 ;  8,  Qiorgione,  the  Execu- 
tioner presenting  the  Head  of  St.  John 
to  Herodias ;  12,  Agoetino  Caractn, 
Conjugal  Love;  16,  Caravaggio,  the 
Three  Gamesters;  17,  Lbonasso  da 
ViKCi,  Modesty  akd  Vanity,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic 
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picture  of  the  master ;  19,  Ghtidoy  a 
Magdalen ;  15, 20,  BreiiffhelytMro  nnall 
Landscapes  ;  22,  a  small  pictoie  in  six 
compartments,  representmg  erents  in 
the  life  of  our  Sayiomr,  attribnted 
to  Giotto  i  26,  P&rupinOy  a  good  St 
Sebastian ;  27,  ^.  Pousain,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Erasmus ;  28,  Chtercino,  St. 
James;  29,  Titxak,  the  so-called  Bslla 
DoNKA  Di  Tmoaho,  One  of  Titian's 
finest  portraits ;  31,  Albert  Durer^  the 
Death   of  the    Virgin;    82,   Guedo, 

THB  MaDDALEITA  DBLLB  BaDIOI. 

P.  De  Hegis  or  SUveHri^  formerly 
Famesino  (sometimes  called  della  Li" 
*atta)y  in  the  dirty  lane  called  the 
Via  dell*  Aquila,  leading  from  the  Via 
de'  Baullan  to  the  Palace  of  the  Oan- 
oelleria,  is  a  rery  beautifol  specimen 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
16th  cent.  Little  is  known  of  its  his- 
tory ;  it  bears  on  the  fiiese  the  lilies  of 
the  Fameses,  and  has  been  attributed  to 
Bramsnte,  A.  di  Sang^o,  and  B.  Pe- 
nuzi,  and  eren  to  Michel  Angelo,  and 
was  onoe  known  as  the  Famesino  of  M. 
Angelo.  Its  small  Doric  cortile  is  very 
handsome:  unfortunately  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  mean  building,  and  is  in  a 
filthy  quarter :  it  is  now  m  a  neglected 
state. 

Palaxto  8pada  {alia  Beffola),  in  the 
Piazza  di  Capo  di  Ferro  (open  on 
Monday,  Weanesday,  and  Saturday, 
from  10  to  8),  near  the  Famese  Palace, 
begun  by  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro  in 
1664,  from  the  designs  of  GiuHo  Maz- 
coni,  a  pupil  of  Baniele  da  Volterra's. 
It  was  decorated  by  Borromini,  who 
has  left  in  the  smaller  court  a  specimen 
of  his  capricious  taste  in  the  fantastic 
colonnade  of  Doric  columns,  erected 
for  the  sake  of  its  perspectiTe.  The 
great  treasure  of  this  palace  is  the 
St(xiue  of  Pompey,  which  stands  in 
the  principal  antechamber  which  pre- 
cedes the  picture-gallery,  on  the  1st 
floor,  a  colossal  figure  holding  the  globe, 
found,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  in 
the  Vicolo  de*  Leutari,  near  the  Oan- 
oeUeria,  in  1658.  This  noble  figure  has 
been  regarded  for  about  800  years  as 
the  identical  statue  which  stood  in  the 


Curia  of  Pomp^,  and  at  whose  base 
*"  great  CflDsar  fdL"  It  is  11  feet  high, 
and  of  6h:eek  marble.  We  are  told 
by  Suetonius  that  Augustus  remored 
it  from  the  Curia,  and  placed  it  on  a 
marble  Janus  in  front  of  the  basilica. 
The  spot  on  which  it  was  foimd 
corresponds  preeiselj  with  this  lo- 
cality. When  it  was  disoorered  the 
head  was  lying  mider  one  house  and 
the  body  xm&r  another:  and  TLsmi- 
nio  Vaoca  tells  us  that  the  two  pro- 
prietors were  oo  the  point  of  diriding 
the  statue,  when  Julius  III.  inter- 
posed, and  purchased  it  for  500  orowna. 
The  disputes  and  scepticism  of  anti- 
quaries have  led,  as  usual,  to  abundant 
controTersy  on  its  authenticity,  bat, 
after  haying  been  called  Augiiatus, 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  an  uxi^nown 
emperor,  by  successive  critics,  the  an- 
cient belief  has  triumphed,  and  it  is 
likely  to  preserve  the  title  of  the  Spada 
Pompey  long  after  all  its  critics  have 
been  forgotten. 

"  And  flioa,  dread  itatoe  I  yet  ezisteni  fai 
The  ansterest  fonn  of  naked  nujesty, 
Thoa  who  beheldeHt,  'mid  the  amawiiw'  dfn, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Cmst  lie. 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  qneeii 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemeali  I  did  he  die. 
And  thoa,  too,  poiib.  Pompey  ?  have  ye  been 

Victors  of  countless  klnga,  or  puppets  of  a 


In  a  note  to  this  passage  of  Childe 
Harold,  Lord  Broughton  examines  the 
evidence  on  the  authenticitv  of  the 
statue.  ''The  projected  division  of 
the  Spada  Pompey,"  he  says,  "has 
already  been  recorded  by  the  historian 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  G-ibbon  found  it  in  the  me- 
morials of  Flaminio  Vaooa }  and  it  may 
be  added  to  his  mention  of  it^  that 
Pope  Jidius  III.  gave  the  contending 
owners  &00  crowns  for  the  statue,  an3 
presented  it  to  Cardinal  Oapo  di  Ferro, 
who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of 
Solomon  from  being  executed  upon  the 
image.  In  a  more  civilized  age  this 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  aetoal  opera- 
tion; for  the  French,  who  acted  the 
Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Ooliaeom, 
resolved  that  their  Cessr  should  ftll  at 
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the  hue  of  thai  Pompey  tdiich  was  sup- 
posed to  liave  been  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  original  ilietator.  The 
nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  removed 
to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and, 
to  &ciHtate  its  transport,  suffered  the 
temporary  amputation  of  its  right  arm. 
The  repablican  tragedians  had  to  plead 
that  the  arm  was  a  restoration;  but 
their  aocnsers  do  not  believe  that  the 
integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  pro- 
tected it.  The  love  of  finding  every 
coincidence  has  discovered  the  true 
Oeesaiian  ichor  in  a  stain  on  the  1.  leg  and 
foot ;  but  colder  criticism  has  rejected 
not  only  the  blood,*  but  the  portrait, 
and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather 
to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the 
last  of  the  repubHcan  masters  of  Rome. 
Winckelmann  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic 
statue  of  a  Koman  citizen,  but  the 
Grimani  Agrippa,  a  contemponuy  al- 
most, is  heroic ;  and  naked  Boman 
figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden,  llie  ikce  accords 
much  better  with  the  'hominem  in- 
tegrum et  castum  et  gravem,'  than 
with  any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and 
is  too  stem  for  him  who  was  beautiftd, 
says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life. 
The  pretended  likeness  to  Alexander 
the  Crreat  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Fompey. 
The  objectionable  globe  may  not  have 
been  an  ill-applied  flattery  to  liim  who 
found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and 
left  it  the  centre,  of  the  Boman  empire. 
It  seems  that  Winckelmann  has  made 
a  mistake  in  thinking  that  no  proof  of 
the  identity  of  this  statue  with  that 
which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can 
be  derived  fifom  the  spot  where  it  was 
discovered.  Flaminius  Yacca  says 
sotto  una  cantina,  and  this  cantina  is 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Vicolo  de' 
Leutari,  near  the  Cancelleria ;  a  posi- 
tion corresponding  exactly  to  that  of 
the  Janus  before  the  basilica  of  Pom- 
pey's  Theatre,  to  which  Augustus  trans- 
lemd  the  stotue  after  the  curia  was 


*  Bed  staioB  of  this  desoriptloa  sfe  ftvqtieDt 
in  ftUtues  of  Gx«ek  marble,  and  produced  b j  the 
elteratioD  of  a  minute  quantity  of  iron  pyrites ; 
not  80  in  those  of  Carrara  or  Paros. 


either  burnt  or  taken  down.  Part  of 
the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  ex- 
isted in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  the  atrium  was  still  called 
Satrum.  So  says  Biondo.  At  all 
events,  so  imposing  is  the  stem  majesty 
of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the 
story,  that  the  play  of  the  imagination 
leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction 
it  is,  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an 
effect  not  lees  powerral  than  truth." 
During  the  siege  of  Bome  in  1849  the 
statue  had  a  wonderful  escape  from 
destruction  ;  several  shot  from  the 
French  batteries  struck  the  waUs  of  the 
palace,  some  breaking  through  the  mas- 
sive structure,  and  two  struck  the  wall 
of  the  room  next  to  that  in  which  stands 
the  statue  without  injuring  it.  Among 
the  other  antiques  of  this  palace 
(in  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor),  the 
most  remarkable  are  in  the  first — the 
sitting  statue  of  a  philosopher,  generally 
believed  to  be  Aristotle,  not  only  from 
the  best  authenticated  likenesses,  but 
from  the  first  letters  (ABIS)  of  the 
name  engraved  on  the  base,  although, 
some  antiquaries  will  have  it  that  it 
is  Aristides ;  and  the  beautiful  bas-reliefs 
which  formed  the  pavement  of  St.  Ag- 
nese  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  where  th^ 
were  discovered  in  the  last  century,  with 
the  sculptured  sides  downwards.  Their 
sulyects  are, — 1.  Paris  on  Mount  Ida ; 
2.  JBellerophon  watering  Pegasus;  3, 
Amphion  and  Zethus ;  1.  Ulysses  -and 
Biomede  robbing  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  6,  Paris  and  (Enone ;  6.  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda;  7.  Adonis  or 
Meleager ;  8.  Adrastus  and  Hypsipyle 
finding  the  body  of  Archemorus;  9. 
PasiphaS  and  Dedalus.  The  two  plaster 
casts  are  f^m  the  originals  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Capitol.  Three  of  the  32- 
pound  shot  from  the  French  batteries 
that  fell  on  and  near  the  palace  in  1849 
are  preserved  here.  The  Gallery  has  a 
collection  of  pictures,  the  greater  number 
of  which  are  of  very  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, arranged  in  brooms  on  the  upper 
floor.  Room  I. — 10.  Sc.  Gaetano,  Por- 
traitof  Juliusin. — S2.Lanfraneo.  Cain 
and  Abel. — 41.   Camuceini,     Portrait 
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of  Cardinal  Fatrizzi. — i5.  Ouercino, 
David. — SS.Xitea  Giordano,  TheSacri- 
fioe of  Iphiffenia.  Soomll. — 9-  Omdo. 
Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofemes. 
— 19.  N.  Fou9sin.  Jacob  and  his  Bro- 
thers.— 17.  Leonardo  da  Ftnei.  A  copy 
of  his  Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  in  our 
National  aallerj.— 8,10.  Breughel.  The 
Preaching  of  St.  Jphn.— 2.  TUian.  Por- 
trait of  Cardinal  Fal.  Spada.— 26. 
Albano.  Bacchantes. — 32, 33.  Quercino, 
St.  John  the  Eyangelist,  and  Santa 
Lucia.  Moom  III.,  or  GnUerj. — ^20. 
(?«u2o.  The  BapeofH;elen.>-24.  TUian. 
Gbod  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal  Spada. — 
27,  28.  Maniegna,  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  with  the  Almightj  aboye.— 33. 
Vandyke.  A  Man  playing  on  the 
Violoncello.  2.  A  copy  of  the  St.  John 
in  the  Borgbese  Ghdlery,  attributed  to 
JPaolo  Veroneee.—4S.  Chterdno.  The 
Death  of  Dido. — 49.  M.  A.  Carataggio. 
Gohath.— 71.  A  Portrait  of  Balthasare 
CastigHone.  In  the  room  between  the 
Hall  of  the  Pompey  and  the  Picture 
Gallery  are  some  frescoes  by  Lutio 
Romano. 

Palazto  Torloniay  m  the  Piazaa 
di  Venezia,  bmlt  by  the  Bolog- 
netti  fisuoiily,  about  1650,  from  the 
designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  and  pur- 
chased at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  Torlonia,  the  great  Boman 
banker.  All  its  collections  were  formed 
by  him,  and  the  principal  works  it 
contains  are  the  productions  of  modem 
artists.  The  ceiUngs  of  the  rooms  are 
painted  by  Camuccinit  Pelagi,  and 
Jjondi  .*  and  in  a  cabinet  built  for  the 
purpose  is  Canova^s  statue  of  Hercules 
hurling  Lyoas  into  the  sea.  Most  of 
the  objects  of  art  were  bequeathed  by 
the  late  possessor  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  the  gallery ;  but  there  has  hitherto 
been  some  difficulty  in  gaining  ad- 
mittance. 

Palazzo  Turd,  No.  123,  Via  del 
Q-oyemo  Vecchia,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  M. 
in  Vallicella,  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
architecture,  said  to  have  been  built 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  for 
Pietro  Turci,  one  of  the  Pope's  secre- 
tary's, as  we  are  told  by  the  inscription 
on  the  fa9ade,  in  1500;  it  is  a  good  spe- 


cimen of  the  street  architecture  of  the 
Benaissanoe,  in  the  style  of  the  Oui- 
celleria  and  PaL  G-iraud. 

Palazzo  di  Venezia,  at  the  eztremitT 
of  the  Corso,  the  andent  palace  of  the 
republic  of  Venice.  This  castellated 
p^dace  was  built  in  1468  by  Paul  11^  a 
Venetian,  from  the  designs  of  Ginhano 
da  Majano.  The  materials,  like  those  of 
the  Famese  Palace,  were  taken  from 
the  Coliseum.  The  palace  was  sold  br 
Clement  VIII.  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 
It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  re- 
public until  its  fall,  when  it  pasted  to 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  Its  battle- 
mented  walls  giye  it  the  air  of  a  feudal 
fortress.  It  is  now  the  reaidmoe  of 
the  Austrian  ambassador. 

Palazzo  Vidoni,  onginaUy  CoUndkit 
and  subsequently  P.  Sioppam^  near  the 
ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  interest- 
ing as  the  most  important  building 
in  Borne  designed  by  Bapkael  (1515). 
The  upper  part  is  a  subsequent  addi- 
tion, and  harmonises  badly  with  the 
handsome  architecture  of  the  two  lower 
floors.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  ia  a 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Amongst 
other  objects  of  interest  in  this  palace 
are  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  Boman 
Calendar  found  in  the  last  oentuiy  at 
Palestrina  by  Cardinal  Stoppani,  and 
illustrated  by  Nibby.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  inhabited  this  palace  duiing 
his  yisit  to  Borne. 


§  27.  HiSTOBICAL  HOVBXS. 

The  attractions  offered  to  the  tn- 
yeller  by  tJie  palaces  and  the  museums 
of  Bome  too  frequently  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  unobtrusiye  houses  which 
are  identified  with  the  memory  of  great 
names  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  first  in  interest  is  the 

PCouee  of  Raphael^  situated  in  the 
Via  dei  Coronari  (formerly  Ko.  124), 
a  street  near  the  Ponte  di  S.  An- 
gelo.  In  this  house  the  great  painter 
resided  for  many  years  before  be  re- 
moyed  to  that  built  for  bun  by  Bra- 
mante in    the   Piasza  Rusticuoci,  in 
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whieh  he  died,  and  which  was  puUed 
down  to  enlarge  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's.*  It  is  the  house  with  which 
he  endowed  the  chapel  in  the  Pan- 
theon where  his  ashes  still  repose. 
It  was  renovated  and  partly  rebuilt 
in  1705,  when  Carlo  Maratta  painted 
on  the  fa9ade  a  portrait  of  Raphael  in 
ehiaro-Bcnro.  This  interesting  record 
is  abnoet  effaced.  In  the  Yicolo  del 
Merangolo  (No.  85),  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Egidio,  in  the  Trasterere,  is  another 
house,  supposed  to  have  been  built  and 
tenanted  by  Baphael,  the  site  of  his  re- 
lations with  La  Fomarina :  it  is  now  a 
low  osteria.  Besides  these,  Baphael 
had  a  studio  at  No.  3  of  the  Piazza  di 
Sta.  Apollonia,  where  he  painted  the 
last  Mid  grandest  of  all  his  works,  the 
Transfigiuntion ;  and  another  in  the 
Borgo  Santangelo,  No.  129-134,  the 
latter  number  being  oyer  the  door  which 
formed  the  entrance  to  his  studio. 

House  of  Pietro  da  Cortona, — In 
the  Via  Pedaochia,  near  the  Capitol, 
is  the  house  biult  and  inhabited  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona :  there  is  a  marble 
slab  with  an  inscription  oyer  the  door. 
Hifl  skill  and  judgment  in  architecture 
are  shown  even  on  the  small  scale  on 
which  his  house  is  constructed;  the 
windows,  the  door,  the  portico,  and  the 
little  court  are  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
«till  exhibit  many  traces  of  the  peculiar 
taste  of  this  talented  artist. 

Kouse  of  JBeminiy  now  Silyestrelli, 
No.  11,  Via  delle  Meroede,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  artist :  in  another,  bearing 
the  same  name  and  tenanted  b^  his 
descendants,  in  the  Corso,  opposite  to 
the  P.  Buspoli,  is  his  semi-colossal 
statue  of  Truth  under  the  gateway. 

House  of  the  Zuccheri.  —  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Via  Sistina 

*  Tbto  palace  was  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
Bor9> :  the  only  part  of  it  now  remaining  is  one 
pier,  which  forms  the  comer  of  the  Pal. 
AccoromhoDi  in  the  Piazza  Ruiticuod.  A 
sketch  of  It  made  hy  Laffrprlo  in  1549  shows 
that  it  was  aa  elMaat  building,  having  6  win< 
dows  In  Ihmtk  with  a  rustic  basement  and  a 
handflome  pedimcot  and  oornioe  supported  by 
Doric  pUasters. 


is  the  house  formerly  called  the  Palazzo 
della  Begina  di  Polonia,  in  comme- 
moration of  Maria  Casimira  queen  of 
Poland,  who  resided  in  it  for  some 
years.  It  is  interesting  as  having  been 
built  l^  Taddeo  and  F^erigo  Zucchero 
for  their  private  residence.  The  gi*ound- 
floor  was  adorned  by  Federigo  witli 
frescoes,  representing  portraits  of  his 
own  family,  conversazioni,  &c.  A  few 
years  ago  the  palace  was  the  resi* 
dence  of  the  Prussian  consul-general 
Bartholdi,  under  whose  auspices  it 
became  remarkable  for  a  high  class  of 
frescoes,  painted  in  one  of  the  upper 
chambers  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
G-erman  artists  of  the  day.  They  are 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Joseph : 
the  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren  is  by 
Overbeck ;  the  scene  with  Potiphar's 
wife,byPA.  Fei<;  Jacob's  Lamentation, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Bream 
in  prison,  by  W.  Schadow ;  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  king's  dream,  &c.,  by 
Cornelius;  the  7  years  of  plenty,  by 
Ph.  Veit;  the  7  yean  of  nunine,  by 
Cherheck. 

House  of  Foussm,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Trinity  No.  9,  near  the  Trinitik 
de'  Monti.  For  nearly  40  years  this 
house  was  occupied  by  Nicholas Poussin. 
Many  of  the  great  painter's  most  in- 
teresting letters  are  dated  from  it,  and 
he  died  there  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1665.  The  Pincian  is  identified  with 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  land* 
scape-painters.  Opposite  the  house  of 
Poussin  was  the  Mouse  of  Claude  LoT' 
rcdne;  and  that  of  Salvator  Rosa  was 
not  £BLr  distant. 

House  of  Conrad  Sweynheim. — Ad- 
joining the  Palazzo  Massimo  delle  Co- 
lonne  is  the  Palazzo  Pirro  (see  p.  296), 
in  which  Conrad  Sweynheim  and  Ar- 
nold Pannartz  established  the  first 
printing  press  at  Bome  in  1467.  They 
had  settled  previously  at  Subiaco ;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  monks  they  removed  to  Bome, 
and  established  nere  the  second  print- 
ing press  in  Italy.  The  imprint  of 
their  works  specifies  the  locality  "  in 
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domo  Petri  de  Mttzimis.**  The  De 
Oratore  of  Cicero  and  the  De  Oivitaie 
Dei  of  St.  Augustin  were  printed  here 
in  1468.  The  house  was  restored  about 
1510  by  Baldassare  Perucsi. 

The  house  of  the  great  architect  D. 
Fontana  was  at  No.  24  of  the  Vicolo 
della  Palline,  in  the  Borgo,  near  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  All  memory  of 
the  house  where  Michel  Angelo  liyed 
and  died,  which  was  in  the  parish  of 
the  SS.  Apostoli,  is  lost ;  but  his  studio 
is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  ascent 
to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  the  last 
house  on  the  right,  marked  by  a  ma»- 
siye  doorway  in  a  good  style  of  archi- 
tecture.* 


§  28.  COLLXGBfl  AKD  ACADXIOXS. 

CoUegio  della  Sofiensa^  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Borne,  founded  by  Innocent  lY . 
in  1244,  as  a  school  for  the  canon  and 
ciyil  law.  It  was  enlarged  in  1296  by 
Bonifiuse  YIII.,  who  created  the  theo- 
logical schools  *y  the  philological  profes- 
sorships were  added  in  1810  by  Cle- 
ment V.  Subsequent  pontiffs  enlarged 
the  plan  by  the  introduction  of  scienti- 
fic studies,  and  endowed  the  uniyersity 
with  the  taxes  on  yarions  artides  of 
excise.  The  present  building  was  begun 
by  Leo  X.  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  finished  in  1576,  under 
QregoiT  XIII.,  by  Qiaoomo  della  Porta. 
The  oblong  court,  with  its  double  por- 
tico, supported  in  the  lower  tier  by 
Doric  and  in  the  upper  by  Ionic  pilas- 
ters, was  built  by  this  able  arclutect. 
The  ch.  and  its  spinl  cupola  are  in  the 

*  It  \a  remarkable  (hat.  In  a  dty  upon  which 
ao  mach  has  been  written,  no  work  has  been 
pnblished  on  the  rwidenoes  of  the  many  great 
men  who  have  lived  in  it:  the  only  attempt 
being  a  series  of  articles  about  80  years  ago  in 
the  •  Dlario  di  Roma/  by  the  Advocate  Biello, 
a(lerward«  collected  in  a  small  volume  (Delle 
Gsae  abitate  in  Roma  da  pareoohi  Uomini 
lUustri,  8vo.,  Koma.  1852).  but  In  which  the 
most  remarkable  names  ore  omitted,  such  as 
Michel  Angelo,  Bramante,  Oaliieo,  Montaicne, 
Qoethe,  k&^  whilst  those  of  several  modem 
celebrities,  never  heard  of  beyond  the  Alps,  are 
inserted. 


moet  fantastic  style  of  BofTominL  The 
uniyersity  deriyes  the  title  of  the  8api- 
enza  from  the  inscription  over  one  of 
the  entrances,  InUwm  Sapieniue  Hwtor 
Domini.    Its  OTganisation  was  entirdy 
remodelled  by  Leo  XII.  m  1825.    It 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Oardinal- 
President  of  the  Congregation  of  Stu- 
dies, of  the  Cardinal  (^merlengo,  and  of 
a  rector :  it  has  6  fiumlties — theology, 
law,    medicine,    natural    philoeophy, 
and  philology.   The  number  of  profes- 
sors is  42,  5  of  whom  are  attached  to 
the  college  of  theology,  7  to  the  col- 
lege of  law,  13  to  the  college  of  medi- 
cine, 11  to  that  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  6  to  that  of  philolorr.     All  thor 
lectures  are  gratuitous,  ^ir  8idari&, 
about  400  scudi  yearly,  being  paid  by 
the  govemment.    The  number  of  stu- 
dents by  the  last  returns  amounted  to 
1094.    Attached  to  the  uniyenityis  a 
Library^  founded  by  Alexander  Vll., 
and  liberally  increased  by  Leo  XII.    It 
is  open  daily  from  8  to  12,  and  for  2  hoars 
in  the  afternoon,  with  the  exception  of 
Thursdays.     The  Mueeum  contains  a 
yery  good  collection  of  minerals,  reoeotly 
much  increased    by  the   purchase  ii 
that    of  Monsignore   Spaoa,  partieu- 
larly  rich  in  Russian    specimens;  a 
collection  of  gems  bequeathed  by  Leo 
XII. ;  an  eztensiye  series  of  geologies! 
specimens    illustratiye    of     Brooehi*8 
work  on  the  "  Suolo  di  Boma ; "  a  col- 
lection of  fossil  organic  remains  from 
the  enyirons  of  Rome ;  a  series  of  the 
principal  yarieties  of  marbles  and  stone 
used    in  the    ancient  monuments  of 
Kome,    formed   by    Signor    Belli;   a 
cabinet   of  zoology   and   oomparatire 
anatomy  ;  an  extensiye  one  of  philoso- 
pliical  instruments,  formed  by  the  emi- 
nent professor  of  physics,  Yolpicelli,  &c^ 
Attached  to  the  medical  &culty  is  a 
small  Boiamc   Garden,  adjoining  the 
Salviati  Palace,  in  the  Trastevere,  and 
to  that  of  natural  philosophy,  the  As- 
tronomical Obseryatory  on  the  summit 
of  the  Capitol,  directed  by  Vro&uor 
Calandrelli. 

CoUegio  Romano,  built  in  1582  by 
Gregory  XIII.,  from  the    designs  of 
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B.  ibumazwt] ;  it  is  alfo  oftlled  the 
Umrenita  GregoiiaaoA,  and  is  exdu- 
siFelj  under  tlw  management  of  the 
Jesuiia.  The  conne  of  instruction  em- 
braces the  learned  languages,  theology, 
rhetoiic,  and  different  branches  of 
natural  ^ilosophj,  astronomy,  and 
mathematics.  Number  of  pupils  1248. 
Attached  to  the  college  are  a  library ; 
the  musemn  founded  by  the  learned 
Father  Kiicher ;  and  the  Observatory. 
The  IAbranf--rery  rich  in  Bibles  and 
wcrka  on  biUical  literature-^oontains 
sereral  Chinese  works  on  astronomy 
collected  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
some  editions  of  the  classics  with  notes 
by  Christina  queen  of  Sweden.  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  literary  trea- 
sures, but  many  of  the  most  yaluable 
works  have  disappeared.  The  Ktrche- 
nan  Muuum  contains  a  very  rich  collec- 
tion of  olasaioal  antiquities  and  other 
objects,  many  of  which  are  most  interest- 
ing. Gentlemen  are  admitted  on  Sun- 
days from  10  to  midday,  when  they  wiU 
experience  every  dvility  and  information 
&om  its  learned  Director,  Father  Ton- 
giorgL  The  cabinet  of  medals  embraces 
a  very  complete  series  of  Boman  and 
Etruscan  coins,  and  the  most  perfect 
known  of  the  Boman  As,  The  Etrus- 
can antiquities  were  long  considered 
unique,  but  the  Gregorian  Museum  in 
the  Vs^can  has  now  thrown  this  part 
of  the  Kircherian  collection  into  the 
shade.  Among  the  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can workmanship  are  chains,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  curious  ornaments.  The 
Boman  bronzes  are  nimierous,  all  kinds 
of  vases  for  domestic  uses,  balances, 
mirrors,  and  some  vessels  in  a  peculiar 
yellow  metal,  ani  alloy  of  copper  with 
about  4  per  cent,  of  tin,  remarkable 
for  the  little  alteration  it  has  under- 
gone. Amongst  the  rery  interesting 
objects  is  the  celebrated  vUta  MuHea, 
a  cylindrical  bronxe  vase  and  cover, 
a  prize-box  eiven  to  gladiators,  and 
by  them  used  for  containing  all  the 
requisites  for  their  toUette  before  enter- 
ing the  arena ;  it  is  supported  upon  3 
elaborately-worked  eaglets  daws  press- 
ing on  as  many  toads,  and  covered 
with  engravings,  representing  on  one 


side  a  gladiator  landing  from  a  boat 
with  the  cista  in  his  hand,  and  on  the 
other  Amycus  vanquished,  attached  to 
a  tree  by  PoUuz,  and  surroimded  by  the 
Argonauts;  this  curious  specimen  of  an- 
cient art,  discovered  near  Praeneste,  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  late  PadreMarchi 
in  his  *  Veserizzione  della  Ciata  Mittica 
irovata  a  Falettrina*  Another  is  a 
fine  bronze  seat  discovered  near  Osimo : 
the  bars  of  the  feet  are  beautifully 
inlaid  with  silver  tracings,  and  with 
very  chaste  figures  of  the  heads  of  a 
swan,  of  an  ass,  and  of  a  Silenus  on  the 
anns.  The  bronze  sculptures  and  terra- 
cottas are  also  interesting :  amongst  the 
former  a  beautiful  statue  of  Bacchus ; 
a  head  of  Vesta  cut  out  of  a  mass  of 
flopper  ore  or  pyrites,  which  resembles 
bronze  in  its  colour,  perhaps  unique, 
the  material  being  one  of  t&e  haraest 
and  most  difficult  to  work  of  all  those 
employed  in  andent  sculpture ;  a  series 
of  the  so-called  Phosnician  bronze 
figures  found  in  the  island  of  Sar- 
dmia;  a  very  important  collection  of 
Boman  weights  and  measures — amongst 
the  former  some  standard  ones,  having 
marked  upon  them  the  weight,  and 
the  inscription  of  templi  opis  aug,  in 
relief  chiu*acters  of  silver,  such  stan- 
dards were  preserved  in  that  temple  $ 
and  an  unique  collection  of  Jlfisfi^ta, 
or  Qlandes  Mittilety  in  lead,  as  throvm 
from  slings,  several  bearing  inscrip- 
tions or  messages  between  the  be- 
siegers and  besieged.  Some  found  at 
Perugia  are  very  curious,  and  date 
from  the  siege  of  that  town  by  Au- 
gustus ;  in  one,  the  besiegers  tell 
their  adversaries  that  they  are  aware 
they  are  reduced  to  the  last  straits, 

BBAYBIS  BT  UB  OBLAS,  OUC  of  the 

replies  to  which  is  in  terms  of  gross 
disrespect  to  Octavian.  Among  the 
recent  additions  to  the  Kircherian 
Museum  are  a  series  of  silver  vases, 
some  of  great  beauty  from  their  ex- 
quisite ornaments,  discovered  at  Yicar- 
ello,  the  andent  Aquss  Aurelis,  on  the 
Lake  of  Braociano;  3  of  these  vases 
have  engraved  upon  them  itineraries 
from  Cadiz  to  Borne,  giving  the  name 
of  the  several  stations  and  the  dis* 
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tanoes  between  e^h,  forming  important 
documents  for  the  ancient  geography 
of  this ,  portion  of  the  Boman  world. 
They  date  from  the  times  of  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and  Nerra,  as  those  of 
the  two  last  reigns  contain  stations 
established  in  the  interval,  and  not 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  those  of 
Augustus;  these  vases  are  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown  into  the  mineral 
springs,  where  thej  were  discovered, 
by  inhabitants  of  Oadett  who,  having 
been  cured  of  their  infirmities  at  these 
baths,  offered  them  to  the  divinity  that 
presided  over  the  waters.  Bound  the 
walls  are  hung  several  mosaics  (one  of 
guinea-fowl  is  interesting).  In  the 
anteroom,  which  opens  out  of  the 
cloister  into  the  Museum,  are  numerous 
Boman  cippi  and  inscriptions.  Among 
the  other  curiosities  preserved  here  is 
the  sword  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
of  Eastern  manu&cture,  bearing  his 
name  on  the  blade  and  those  of  2  Italian 
generals  to  whom  it  had  previously  be- 
longed ;  a  large  beam,  with  its  nails,  of 
the  supposed  shipof  Tiberius,  discovered 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  of  Nemi ;  and  in 
the  long  gallery  several  ancient  marbles 
and  frescoes,  most  of  the  latter  ruined 
by  restorations.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  gallery  opens  a  room  entirely  de- 
dicated to  early  Christian  antiquities: 
round  the  walls  are  placed  a  series  of 
inscriptions,  and  sepulchral  bas-reliefs 
from  the  Catacombs  and  the  churches 
wMch  stood  over  the  latter;  in  glass 
cases  are  several  small  lamps  in  terra- 
cotta, with  Christian  emblems, — one 
having  a  relief  of  Constantine,  with  tlie 
Cross  on  his  helmet  and  shield,  is 
worthy  of  notice ;  two  handsome  tazxe 
in  agate,  found  on  graves  in  the  Cata- 
combs ;  several  glass  vessels,  bronze 
figures,  and  early  Christian  sculptures  in 
ivory;  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  in  silver 
and  enamel,  fr^m  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  supposed  to 
date  frx)m  the  5th  centy.,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  work  yet  disco- 1 
vered.  Over  the  door  are  some  ancient  i 
inscriptions  to  Jews,  chiefly  in  Greek ;  j 
one  to  two  persons  called  Barzaharona, 
and  another  to  a  certain  Faustina ;  both 


have  the  7-branch  candlestick  and  the 
Hebrew  wordShalom  beneath:  theywen.^ 
found  near  the  Bipagrande,  and  on  the 
Via  Appia.  In  another  part  of  the  Mu- 
seum is  a  very  curious  Qraffite^  or 
scratching  on  tne  stucco  of  a  wall,  re- 
presenting an  ass  attached  to  a  cross, 
with  two  men  alongside,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion below  —  KK^ofuwos  tr^fiert  6cor 
(Alexomenos  adoring  his  Qt)d)— acari- 
eature  of  the  early  Christian  adoration  of 
our  Saviour's  suffering :  it  vras  found  on 
the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csssars  (see 
note  at  p.  31).  In  iuat,  Alexomenos,  a 
Christian,  is  representedin  the  caricature 
in  an  act  of  adoration  of  the  Saviour 
hanging  on  the  cross,  and  this  graffito  i» 
the  earUest  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  inscription  bears  testimonT 
to  the  important  &ct  that  our  Lord  va5 
worshipped  by  the  primitive  Christian* 
as  Gt>d.  In  a  long  gallery,  forming 
another  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is  de- 
posited the  -Collection  of  Natural  His- 
tory formed  by  Father  Kircher ;  it  is  in 
great  confusion  as  to  arrangement,  but 
contains  manv  interesting  specintens, 
especially  of  fossil  organic  remains  of 
the  country  about  Bome.  In  the 
cloister  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Museum  is  a  large  mosaic  discovered 
on  the  Aventine,  representing  eoenes 
and  animals  of  the  Nile,  &c.  [Ladies 
are  only  admitted  to  tliis  museum  by 
a  special  permission  fr^m  the  Pope, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  in  the  interior 
of  a  convent.] 

The  Ohtervatortf  of  the  Collegio 
Bomano  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  recent  additions  to  tins  seat 
of  learning,  and  at  this  time  the  mo^t 
complete  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  Italy;  formerly  placed  in  a  ricketr 
tower  at  the  S.l!.  quadrangle  of  tlie 
convent,  it  now  stands  on  two  of  tk 
immense  solid  piers  raised  by  Cardinal 
Ludovisi  to  support  the  nerer-coK* 
pleted  cupola  of^  his  church  of  S.  Ig- 
nacio.  Besides  the  instruments  for  cu^ 
rent  astronomical  researches,  sudi  as  tite 
transit  instrument,  mural  circle,  &e.,  it 
possesses  a  magnificent  equatorial  bjr 
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Men  of  Munich,  a  donation  from  a 
member  of  the  order,  aided  by  Pius  IX., 
who  has  contributed  most  liberally  from 
his  private  funds  to  the  flounshing 
state  of  the  Observatory.  The  ap- 
paratus for  registering  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  invented  by  the  present  di- 
rector, will  interest  our  scientific  coun- 
trpneu.  Attached  to  the  establishment 
is  a  good  Astronomical  Library  and  a 
Magnetic  Observatory  well  supplied 
with  English  instruments.  The  visitor 
will  always  experience  every  attention 
from  the  able  director,  Father  Secohi,  a 
Fellorw  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  of  many  of  our  British  scientific 
bodies,  in  visiting  the  Observatory, 
which  he  has  made  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  really  useful  working  esta- 
blishments of  the  kind  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Ordinary  visitors  are 
admitted  (not  ladies)  eveiy  Sunday 
from  10  to  12  o'clock  a.m.,  on  apply- 
ing for  permission  from  the  director; 
and  scientific  men  on  the  week-days 
before  midday,  by  writing  beforehand 
to  Professor  Secohi. 

The  CoUegio  di  JPropagandd  Fide^  in 
the  Piasza  di  Spagna.  The  CoUege 
of  the  Propaganda  was  founded  in 
1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  as  missionaries  young 
foreigners  from  infidel  or  heretic^ 
countries,  who  might  afterwards  return 
and  spread  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
among  their  countrymen.  The  present 
building  was  erected  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted under  the  direction  of  Borromini. 
It  contains  a  Ubrary  of  upwards  of 
30,000  volumes,  chiefly  of  works  on 
divinity  and  canon  law;  annexed  to 
which  is  the  Muaeo  Borgia,  bequeathed 
to  the  institution  by  the  Cardinal  of 
that  name,  who  was  prefect  of  the  Pro- 
paganda in  the  last  century.  This 
Museum  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
collection  of  Oriental  MSS. ;  for  the  cele- 
brated Codex  MexicanuSf  published  in 
Lord  Kingsborongh's  magnificent  work ; 
for  an  illuminated  Church  Service  on 
vellum,  of  the  time  of  Alexander  VI., 
vrith   the   portrait    of   that  notorious 


Pope;  for  a  second  Church  Service, 
prepared  on  the  occasion  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna  by 
Clement  VII.,  containing  a  painting  of 
the  ceremony,  and  portraits  of  several 
of  the  personages  present  at  it ;  and  for 
a  precious  relic  of  Raphael — a  letter  to 
hiB  uncle  Simone  di  Ciaria,  written 
from  Florence  on  the  21st  April, 
1507,  in  a  bold  hand,  and  signed 
"Vostro  Raphaello,  Depintore  di  Fio- 
renze  " — it  has  been  published  in  Bot- 
tari's  edit,  of  Vasari,  of  1792.  There 
are  several  curiosities  sent  by  the  mis- 
sionaries from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Museo  Borgia  can  only 
be  seen  on  application  to  the  Rector  of 
the  College,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Propaganda.  The  celebrated  printing- 
office  of  the  Propaganda  is  rich  in 
Oriental  types,  and  has  produced 
many  works  of  great  typographical 
beauty.  There  Ib  a  shop  in  the  Via  di 
Propaganda  where  all  the  works  pub- 
lished by  the  institution  can  be  seen 
and  procured.  The  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils,  which  takes  place  in 
January,  is  an  interesting  scene,  which 
few  travellers  who  are  then  in  Rome 
omit  to  attend;  the  pupils  reciting 
poetry  and  speeches  in  their  several  lan- 
guages, accompanied  also  by  music,  as 
performed  in  their  respective  countries  ; 
the  niunber  of  pupils  was,  by  the  last 
returns,  226. 

In  front  of  tlie  college  has  been 
erected  a  column  of  cippolino  marble,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin,  by  Obtcciy 
which,  as  a  work  of  art,  does  little 
honour  to  the  modem  Roman  school  of 
sculpture,  in  commemoration  of  the 
publication  by  Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  of  the 
Bidl  establishing  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  Roimd  the  base 
are  statues  of  David  by  Tadolini,  Moses 
by  Revelli,  and  Ezekiel  by  Chelli,  with 
indifferent  bas-rehefs :  that  looking  to- 
wards the  College,  of  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion,  contains 
several  cotemporary  portraits  of  Car- 
dinals, &c.,  but  as  a  work  of  art  the 
whole  monument  is  a  very  poor  affair. 
The  fine  shaft  of   cippolino  is  sadly 
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spoiled  bj  the  fiintastio  bronxe  netwoilc 
extending  up  two^fiflhs  of  ita  heicht. 

The  EngUsh,  Irish,  and  Scottash  Col- 
leges are  noticed  under  the  description 
of  the  Churches  attached  to  them — S. 
Tommasodegli  Inglesi  (p.  196),  S.  Agata 
dei  Goti  (p.  136),  and  8.  Andrea  dei 
Scozzesi  (p.  142).  The  Americam  Col- 
lege^  recently  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ecclesiastics  from  the  United 
States,  occupies  the  spacious  Convent 
of  rUmilt^  near  the  Piazza  of  the 
Sant'  Apostoli,  which  was  bestowed  oa 
it  by  Pius  IX. :  it  is  supported  bj  con- 
tributions from  the  United  States,  and 
b J  the  fees  of  its  inmates,  now  50  in 
number.  There  is  another  American 
college,  for  natives  of  the  Spanish 
American  States,  in  the  Piazza  della 
Minerva  (46  pupils  in  1864).  In 
addition  to  the  above  are  the  3  semi- 
naries (Bomano,  Pio,  and  Yaticano), 
for  the  education  of  Italian  clergy,  con- 
taining at  present  upwards  of  200  pu- 
pils, and  that  of  San  Luigi,  for  natives 
of  France. 

The  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  No.  44,  Via 
Bonella,  near  the  Forum. — ^The  Roman 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded 
in  1688  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  endowed 
the  confraternity  of  painters  with 
the  ch.  adjoining,  formerly  dedicated 
to  St.  Martina.  The  academy  is  com- 
posed of  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects, who  direct  the  several  schools. 
The  collection  of  pictures,  which  has 
been  much  enlarged,  contains  several 
very  fine  specimens,  amonest  others 
all  those  which  formed  the  Secret 
CMnet  at  the  Capitol,  and  which, 
from  a  feeling  of  false  delicacy,  were 
there  shut  up  from  public  view.  The 
paintings  are  arranged  in  one  long 
hall,  into  which  two  smaller  ones  open  : 
we  have  annexed  a  plan  showing  the 

{>laces  of  the  principal  pictures ;  a  cata- 
ogue  is  sold  by  the  custode : — 

I.  Larffe  SaUy  or  New  GaUety. — 
11.  PoiiMtw,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne; 
13.  Vandyke,  Virgin,  Child,  and  2  An- 
gels; 18.  Titia»,  St.  Jerome,  a  sketch 
for  a  large  picture  j  22  and  35.  Joseph 


Vemet^  two  sea-pieees ;  40.  Pmtl^  Ve- 
ronese^ Yanity,  personified  by  a  lady 
looking  at  herself  in  a  mirror;  48. 
lUtam,  Vanity,  a  recumbent  nsked 
figure;  43.  VtrndykCy  a  female  portnit, 
called  erroneously  Queen  Elizabeth; 
45.  Sarlow,  Wolsey  receiving  the  car- 
dinal's bat  from  the  hands  of  Cardinsl 
Oampeggi  in  Oanterbuvy  Cathedral; 
54.  CUntdey  a  beautiful  picture  of  s 
seaport;  Coo.  Arptmo^  ALndromeda,  a 
very  pretty  small  picfcmre ;  6.  M,  Hem- 
Ung,  the  Vii^pn  and  Child. 

II.  Room  of  PortraUi  of  Membert  of 
the  Academy,  mostly  modem;  that  of 
T.  Zucbero  by  himself  is  an  ezoeptioiL 
Amongst  other  academicians  figure 
(236)  the  father  of  the  present  King  of 
Spain,  and  (238)  the  late  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex in  a  Highland  costume^  the  2  veri- 
est daubs  in  the  collection ;  Velatqea, 
Portrait  of  Innocent  XI. ;  an  exodknt 
Portrait  of  John  GKb80n,the  celebrated 
British  sculptor,  by  his  talented  friatid 
Pewry  Williame. 

m.  Salone  di  BaffaeUe, — CMdo't 
picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  28. 
Veroneee,  Susanna.  29.  TStiam,  Calista 
and  Nymphs :  this  picture,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Ossuna  family,  being  pur- 
chased in  England  by  Signor  Pell^pi, 
was  given  by  him  to  the  Academy;  it 
is  a  fine,  but  not  veiy  delicate  picture 
to  look  on.  22.  Omereino,  Venus  and 
Cupid,  painted  originally  in  fiiesoo  and 
transfeired  to  canvas.  25.  Otddo  CSs- 
gnacci,  Tarquin  and  Lucretia,  one  of 
the  beet  productions  of  the  master; 
this  was  one  of  the  pictures  most 
screened  from  public  view  in  the  Secret 
Cabinet.  6.  Qalatea,  by  Bapkael, 
copied  bv  G,  Bomamo,  27.  Qtvmo'i 
celebrated  Fortune.  15.  BAFBAEi^St 
Luke  painting  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  on  panel ;  a  fine  fragm^ 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  onlj  s 
portion  of  this  picture^  the  Madonni 
and  in&nt  Christy  is  by  BaphaeL  fB. 
Baphaxl,  a  fresco  of  a  Child,  a  lorrijr 
composition.  It  formerly  was  one  (k 
the  supporters  of  an  armorial  shield 
of  Julius  II.  in  a  hall  of  the  Vatictn. 
13.  Titian,  the  Saviour  and  the  Fhs* 
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risee.  12.  Barocdo^  St.  Bartholomew 
and  St.  Andrew.  32.  Palma  Vecchio^ 
Lot  and  GhBdren,  and  Samson  and 
Belilali.  33.  Pahna  Giovaney  3  Q^races, 
and  Darid  with  Bathfiheba.  41.  Titian, 
his  aketch  for  the  picture  of  Paul  III. 
Mid  his  2  nephews,  now  in  the  Ghdlery 
at  Naples.  In  one  of  the  presses  in 
this  room  is  shut  up  the  skull  which 
for  so  long  a  time  passed  as  that  of 
fiaphael,  until  the  real  one  was  found 
on  opening  his  grave  in  the  Pantheon 
{see  p.  42).  The  skull  in  question  is 
now  considered  to  he  that  of  Baphaele 
Adjutorio,  who    founded   a  religious 


confraternity  of  painters  in  the  same 
church. 

In  a  suite  of  apartments  under  the 
gallery  are  preserved  the  pictui'es  and 
drawings  which  have  received  the  aca- 
demical prizes  of  late  years,  soine  casts 
of  the  works  of  Canova,  Thorwald* 
sen,  &c.,  and  a  series  of  those  of  the 
Egina  marbles  presented  by  the  King 
of  Bavaria  to  Pius  IX.  The  galleries 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  are  open 
every  day,  on  giving  a  small  fee  to  the 
custode. 

Accctdemia    Archeologica     includes 
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among  its  members  some  of  the  most 
learned  archaeologists  of  Europe.  It 
has  published  several  volumes  of  trans- 
actions ;  it  holds  its  meetings  monthly 
(on  Thursdays),  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  University  of  the  Sapienza. 

Aocademia  degU  Areadi, — Few  of  the 
Italian  societies  are  so  celebrated  as  the 
Arcadian  Academy  of  Rome,  founded 
in  1690  by  Qravina  and  Oescimbeni. 
Its  laws,  says  Mr.  Spalding,  "  were 
drawn  out  in  10  tables,  in  a  style  imi- 
tating the  ancient  Boman.  The  con- 
stitution was  declared  republican  j  the 
first  magistrate  was  styled  custos ;  the 
members  were  called  shepherds ;  it  was 
solemnly  enacted  that  their  number 
should  not  exceed  the  number  of  farms 
in  Arcadia ;  each  person  on  his  admis- 
sion took  a  pastoral  name,  and  had  an 
Arcadian  name  assigned  to  him;  the 
business  of  the  meetings  was  to  be  con- 
ducted wholly  in  the  allegorical  lan- 
guage, and  the  speeches  and  verses  as 
much  so  as  possible.  The  aim  of  the 
academy  was  to  rescue  literary  taste 
from  the  prevalent  corruptions  of  the 
time  :  the  purpose,  the  whim,  and  the 
celebrity  of  some  amon^  the  originators 
made  it  instantly  fashionable ;  and  in 
a  few  years  it  numbered  about  2000 
members,  propagating  itself  by  colonies 
all  over  Italy.  The  association  com- 
pletely failed  in  its  proposed  desi^, 
but  its  farce  was  played  with  all  gravity 
during  the  ]  8th  century ;  and  besides 
Italians,  scarcely  any  distinguished 
foreigner  could  escape  firom  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Hills  without  having  entered 
its  ranks.  In  1788  Goethe  was  en- 
rolled as  an  Arcadian,  by  the  title  of 
Megalio  Melpomenio;  and  received, 
under  the  academic  seal,  a  grant  of  the 
lands  entitled  the  Melpomenean  Fields, 
sacred  to  the  Tracic  Muse.  The  Ar- 
cadia has  survived  all  the  changes  of 
Italy ;  it  stiU  holds  its  meetings  in 
Bome,  listens  to  pastoral  sonnets,  and 
christens  Italian  clergymen,  English 
squires,  and  German  counsellors  of 
state  by  the  names  of  the  heathens. 
It  publishes,  moreover,  a  regular  jour- 
nal,   the    Giomale   Arcadico;    which, 


although  it  was  a  favourite  object  of  ridi- 
cule with  the  men  of  letters  in  other 
provinces,  condescends  to  follow  slowly 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  often 
furnishes  foreigners  with  interesting 
information,  not  only  literary  but 
scientific." 

Aecademia  de*  Idnceiy  the  earliest 
scientific  society  in  Italy,  founded  in 
1608  by  Prince  Federigo  Oesi  and  other 
contemporary  philosophers,  amongst 
others  Gkilileo.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  device,  the  lynx,  emblematical 
of  watchfulness.  It  was  re-organized  in 
1849  by  Pius  IX.,  and  is  still  devoted 
to  the  physico-mathematical  and  natu- 
ral sciences.  The  meetings  are  held  at 
1  o'clock  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month,  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Senator  at  the  CapitoL  Pro- 
fessor Volpioelli,  a  talented  writer  on 
Physics,  is  the  Secretary.  It  publishes 
regularly  its  transactions. 

Aecademia  2^rf9ia,  founded  in  1812 
for  the  promotion  of  lustorical  studies, 
especially  those  relating  to  Bome.  The 
meetings  take  place  every  ^Monday  in 
the  Palazzo  Maocarani. 

Aecademia  Filarmonica,  an  insti- 
tution of  recent  date,  whose  concerts 
afford  proof  of  the  taste  for  music  a- 
mong  the  educated  claases  of  Bome. 
The  academy  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  president  and  council,  and  holds  its 
assembUes  in  one  of  the  Boman  palaces, 
where  concerts  are  given  during  Advent 
and  Lent  when  the  theatres  are  closed, 
and  sometimes  in  one  of  the  theatres. 
These  assemblies  are  often  Teiy  bril- 
liant, the  seats  in  the  pit  being  the 
most  fashionable ;  those  in  front  bring 
reserved  for  the  ladies  of  the  Boman 
aristrocracy.  Foreign  visitors  will  be 
able  to  procure  admission  on  applica- 
tion to  the  president,  or  to  the  members 
of  the  Academy. 

Archaological  Institute  (IjuUinio 
Archeologico),  founded  some  years  since 
under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  contributes  most  libenUj,  indeed 
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almost  entirely,  to  its  support.  Many 
eminent  Q^rman  scholars  hare  de- 
liyered  lectures  at  the  Institute,  and 
Buniien,  Gerhard,  Lepsius,  and  Braun 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  Transac- 
tions it  has  published — a  most  interest- 
ing collection  on  Aroheeological  Science. 
The  meetings  are  held  weekly,  generally 
on  Fridays  at  3  p.m.,  and  to  which 
strangers  are  freely  admitted,  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Institute  on  the 
Monte  Caprino  behind  the  Capitol, 
when  papers  are  read  on  arclueological 
subjects.  Dt.  Hensel  is  the  present 
learned  and  talented  secretary  of  the 
society.  The  GKomale  of  the  Society  b 
by  far  the  most  useful  of  all  the  pub- 
lications on  antiquarian  subjects  in 
Borne,  and  the  best  record  of  the  dis- 
ooreries  that  are  making  daily  in  and 
around  the  Eternal  City. 

BriiUhArclKBologioal  Society, — This 
society,  recently  founded,  is  almost 
exclusiyely  formed  of  our.  coimtrymen, 
its  objects  being  to  study  and  convey 
to  British  visitors*  information  on  the 
autiquities  in  and  about  Borne :  an- 
nual subscription  for  members  5  scudi, 
for  associates  1.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  firequent  excursions  are 
arranged  under  the  guidance  of  some 
disUnfuished  archeeologist,  either 
Briti£  or  foreign,  and  lectures  nven 
at  the  British  Consulate.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  author  of  many  works  on  British 
Ecclesiastical  Architectui^e,  is  one  of 
its  most  active  and  talented  members. 
This  society  merits  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  British  and  American 
visitors  to  the  Eternal  City. 

The  Academieg  of  France  and  Fh- 
rence  are  establishments  where  a 
number  of  young  artists,  selected 
from  their  respective  countries,  are 
educated  at  the  expense  of  their  go- 
venmients  for  a  certain  period.  The 
Academy  of  France  is  lodged  in  the 
Villa  Medici,  on  the  Pincian ;  that  of 
Florence  in  the  Palazzo  di  Firenze. 

A  most  useful  educational  establish- 
ment for  boys  of  foreigners  isthe  J?co^ 
det  Frhret  de  la  Doctrine  CkrStienne,  in 
the  Palazzo  Poli,  under  the  protection 
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and  partial  support  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment ;  the  sanction  of  the  French 
Ambassador  being  necessary  for  ad- 
mission. Roman  boys  are  excluded; 
not  so  Italian  from  parts  of  ItcJy  be- 
yond the  Boman  States.  The  educa- 
tion is  excellent,  embraoing  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  drawing,  music,  &c. 
There  are  indoor  pupils  at  54  francs  a 
month,  and  outdoor  at  one  half,  not  in- 
cluding extra  charges  for  stationery,  &c. 
(^Foumitures  Ciassiques).  The  present 
Director,  Fr^re  Simeon,  is  an  excellent 
master,  and  the  Under  Sector  a  good 
geologist,  who  has  a  large  Palceonto- 
logical  collection.  The  mstitution  is 
wdl  known  to  the  Editor  of  this  Hand- 
book :  it  is  admirably  managed  in  every 
respect ;  no  interference  with  the  reU- 
gious  tenetB  of  the  pupils. 

Elementary  Education, — In  addition 
to  the  Parochial  Schools,  in  which  there 
are  about  2000  boys  and  2495  girls, 
there  are  many  other  establishments  for 
primary  gratuitous  education,  admit- 
ting 9632  males  and  8888  females,  and 
private  paying  educational  establish- 
ments, with  6571  boys  and  girls;  or 
in  all  25,091. 

§  29.  Hospitals  aitd  Chabitablb 
Institutions. 

Few  cities  in  Europe  are  so  distin- 
guished for  their  institutions  of  public 
charity  as  Borne,  and  in  none  are  the 
hospitals  more  magnificently  lodged,  or 
endowed  with  more  princely  liberality. 
The  annual  endowment  of  these  esta- 
blishment-s  is  no  less  than  258,390 
scudi,  derived  from  lands  and  houses, 
frt>m  grants,  and  from  the  Papal  trea- 
sury.*     Formerly    administered    by 

*  Aooording  to  the   Retnrns   pabUshed  by 

Honsignore  now  Cardinal  Moirichlnl  in  1S42.— 
Scadi.    ScndL 

The  total  amoant  expended  in 
cbariUes  in  Rome,  including 
hospitals,  poor-houses,  ele- 
mentary schools,  marriage 
portions  for  girls,  orphans, 
ftc.was TSO,700 

Of  which,  from  private  re- 
venues and  contributions     .  349,846 

By  the  general  treasury     .     .  430^4 

Tho 
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separate  confraternities,  the  hospitals 
were  placed  bj  the  French  goTem- 
ment  under  one  general  board,  as  in 
Paris,  from  which  the  best  iwsults 
were  obtained ;  but  of  late  yean  the 
ancient  system  has  in  some  degree 
been  restored,  eadi  establishment 
being  placed  under  a  separate  direc- 
tion, a  system  fraught  with  jobbing 
and  abuses,  although  there  is  a  pre- 
late at  its  head.  In  ordinary  times 
the  hospitals  can  receive  about  4000 
patients.  Formerly  ill-administered 
and  badly  managed  in  their  domestic  a]> 
rangements,  considerable  improrements 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  espe- 
cially since  1849,  horn  diminishing  the 
interference  of  the  clergy  and  friars,  and 
limiting  it  to  its  purely  spiritual  duties. 
One  of  the  great  ameliorations  as  re* 
gards  the  interior  economy  of  the  hos- 
pitals dates  from  the  introduction,  by  the 
tate  Princess  Doria,  of  those  admiraUe 


The  annual  receipts  of  the  8 
hospitals  at  the  same  period 
were,  fhim  property  azul  pri- 
vate endowmeDts     .     .     . 

Oontribnted  bf  the  genend 
treasQiy 


ScodL   flowU. 


l66,no 
102,620 


258,390 


The  poor-hooses  of  S.  Ificbele, 

with  630  inmates.     .     .    .     60,000 
Ditto  of  SU.  Maria  degli  An> 
geU.  950  inmates.     .     .     .     43^100 

Of  which  39,000  sc.  were    83,200 

oontrihnted  by  the  trea- 
sory. 


13  {nstitatkms  for  distributing 
970  marriage  portions    .    . 

14  Conservatories  for  the  edu- 
cation of  697  female  orphaas, 
from  private  sources.     .    « 

By  the  general  treasury  . 


36,366 


52.190 


Charity  distributed  A  domScOio 

from  the  Pope  and  private 

charities 46,391 

Contributed  by  the  Qovem- 

ment 160,000 

206,399 

Contributed  by  the   Qovem- 

ment  by  employing  the  poor 

in  public  works 52,000 

Percentage  on  the  receipts  of 

the  lottery  for  ahns 29,376 

The  niuuber  of  children  receiving  education 
in  the  Scnole  Infantile  (5136),  Soiole  regionsde 
(1592).  Scuole  regolare  (4030).  and  the  Scuolfl 
parrochiale  (1100),  was  11,768. 


women,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose 
services  have  brought  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  what  may  be  called  the 
domestic  management.  It  is  to  Fkanee, 
under  the  dirMtian  of  the  iMnevclent 
lady  above-mentioned,  that  the  poor 
of  tbe  Eternal  City  an  indebted  lor 
tiiis  amelioration,  and  which,  however 
strange  it  may  appear,  met  with  greet 
opposition  at  first  from  the  eodeuiti* 
caf  element  in  the  msDagemetit  of  tfaeee 
useful  institutions.  Notwithataadbig, 
however,  their  great  wealth,  the  fiomsn 
hospitals  are  still  behind  those  oi  FU»- 
rence  and  of  Milan,  and  it  ia  «  reBsik- 
able  oircumstaace  that,  with  such  a  vide 
field  for  pathological  investigatioii,  the 
Boman  medical  aehool  is  Sy  £ur  the 
least  advanced  in  Italy,  behind  thoit 
of  the  secondary  prorincal  towns  of 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  a  better  proof 
of  whidi  cannot  be  adduced  than  thai 
in  the  present  century  Some  has  not 
produced  an  eminent  medical  man  from 
its  own  school,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
single  medical  periodical  published  in 
this  great  centre  of  disease  and  suffering, 
and,  what  may  appear  still  more  strange 
to  our  medical  readers,  not  a  medical 
society  of  any  description  in  the  capital 
of  the  Christian  world,  with  its  180^ 
inhabitants.  In  general  the  hospiUJi 
are  clean  and  well  ventilated,  owin^  to  | 
the  large  wards,  whieh  in  Uie  cUmU 
of  Borne  can  be  adopted.  In  tiielarger  < 
establishments  the  wards  gencrsllj 
converge  towards  a  centre^  where  the 
altar  stands  under  a  dome,  a  form  ak)  ' 
contributing  to  good  ventilation.  This 
system  of  large  wards  also  renders  the 
general  service  easier  and  more  eamnf 
mical.  The  principal  hospitalB  of  Some 


The  gfeat  one  of  S(mto  Spiriio,  on 
the  right  bank  oi  the  Tiber,  near  & 
Peter's.  Founded  at  the  end  of  th« 
12th  centy.  by  Innocent  III.,  it  bi 
gone  on  increasing,  so  as  now  to  ftrs 
almost  a  small  town  within  itself:  it  is 
so  richly  endowed  thftt  it  has  acquired 
the  title  of  ilpiu  gran  Signore  diBcfn^ 
possessing  large  property  in  the  citr, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  oonntry 
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-which  the  tiayeller  passes  over  between 
Borne  and  Civita  Yeochia.    Its  finances 
are  said  to  have  been  ill-managed,  being 
under  the  direction  of  an  ecclesiastical 
administration.  Santo  Spirito  consists  of 
an  hospital  properly  speaking  for  the 
sick,  of  the  male  sex  only,  of  a  clinical 
ward,   of  a  ^founding  hospital,  and  a 
lonatic  asylum  for  both  sexes.     The 
hospital  contains   in    ordinary  times 
about  350  medical  and  surgical  cases 
(in  1865,  8007  patiento,  of  whom  861 
died),  and  430  lunatics ;  but  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  as  on  the  outbreak 
of  an  epidemic,  or  when  ague  sets  in 
dming  the  summer  months  amongst 
the  labouring  population  of  the  Cam- 
pa^a,  the  accommodation  is  scarcely 
sufficient.    All  diseases  are  admitted, 
and  the  number  of  patients  annually  is 
8000 ;  the  deaths  averaging  9|  per  cent. 
This  small  amount  of  mortality  may  be 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  admissions  are 
cases  of  the  ordinary  intermittent  fever, 
which  seldom  proves  fatal  in  the  outset, 
and  which  is  soon  relieved  by  an  early 
administration  of  quinine.     Attached 
to  the  hospital  is  a  clinical  ward.  There 
ia  sJso  a  Pathological  Museum,  and  a 
library,  a  great  part  of  the  books  and 
instruments  in  which  were  bequeathed 
by  the  eminent  physician  Lancisi.  The 
FoundHng  H^upital  in  S.  Spirito,  called 
the    Pia   Caaa  degli  Etposti,    contains 
upwards  of  3000  children ;  the  number 
annnally  received  1150.    In  1865,  the 
last    date   for  which  we   have   seen 
retaras,  embracing  a  period  of  10  years, 
out  of  11,425  received  in  tiie  hospital, 
9260  died.    It  must  be  observed  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  foundlings  are 
sent  out  to  nurse  in  the  country.    In 
addition  to  this  hospital,  there  are  others 
in  Borne,  which  swell  the  number  of 
fonndlingB :  they  offer  such  facilities  for 
admission,  that  children  are  brought 
here  ftom  all  parts  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  fiom  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.    I'he  Lunatic 
Asylum  contains  about  430  inmates. 
Owing  to  the  confined  nature  of  the 
locality,  to  tiie  want  of  gardens  and 
lar^e  eourts,  the   hoq>ital  is  a  real 
prifion ;  whilst  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  engoiden  bad  aix^— the  utua- 


tion  in  every  way  unfit  for  its  object* 
The  wards  are  very  cleanly  kept,  and 
the  poor  inmates  well  attended  to, 
especially  in  the  female  division,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  One  of  the  most  freouent 
predisposing  causes  of  mental  aliena- 
tion met  with  here  arises  from  reli- 
gious exaltation;  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  ecclesiastics  and  nuns  to  the 
other  inmates  is  therefore  considerable. 
The  other  hospitals  in  Rome  are  the 
Saniissimo  Saivatore^  near  S.  Giovanni 
di  Laterano,  for  sick  and  aged  females, 
founded  soon  after  Santo  Spirito,  by 
Cardinal  Colonna;  it  can  admit  400 
patients-~-in  1865,  2230  patients,  of 
whom  400  died.  The  mortality  is  here 
greater  than  in  any  other  hospital  in 
Rome,  being  upwards  of  17  per  cent, 
on  the  inmates,  owinz  to  the  insalubri- 
ous situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
to  its  admitting  many  old  people  affected 
with  chronic  diseases. — San  Giacomo  in 
Augusta,  in  the  Corso,  a  surreal  and 
Lock  hospital  for  both  sexes,  with  about 
300  beds;  in  1865,  2002  patients,  of 
whom  192  died ;  the  annual  admissions 
about  2000;  this  hospital  has  been 
lately  enlarged. — La  Conaolazione,  or 
Santa  Maria  delta  Consoinzione,  on  the 
S.E.  declivity  of  the  Oapitoline  Hill, 
receives  patients  of  both  sexes  for  sur- 
gical diseases,  and  especially  operations 
and  accidents.  The  average  number  of 
patients  is  about  40;  in  1865,  815 
patients,  of  whom  58  died.  From  being 
situated  near  the  populous  quarters  of 
the  Monti  and  Trastevero,  most  of  the 
cases  of  stabbing  are  taken  to  it.  The 
wards  are  clean  and  airy,  and  the  situa- 
tion healthy,  which  will  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  low  annual  rate  of 
mortality — 7J  per  cent. — San  Giovanni 
di  Calabita,  or  dei  Benfratelli,  in  the 
island  of  the  Tiber,  and,  curiously 
enough,  on  the  site  of  an  hospital  at- 
tached in  ancient  times  to  the  temple 

*  This  evil  to  now  partly  remedied  by  the  ad- 
junction of  large  gardens  on  the  hill  above, 
reached  by  a  covered  way  from  the  hospital, 
and  1^  the  wards  being  considerably  enlarged 
and  oonstrocted  on  an  improved  system,  but 
the  great  drawback  is  still  the  r3n-employmeot 
of  the  miserable  inmates.  Hucia  lias  been  done 
to  improve  Uiis  hospital,  from  tl«e  muiifloenoe  of 
Pins  IX. 
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of  Esculapius :  its  more  recent  name  of 
Fate  bene,  FrateUi,  "Do  good,  brethren," 
has  been  derived  from  the  inscription 
on  the  begging-box  of  the  friars  of 
the  order  of  the  Spanish  San  Joan  de 
Dios  de  Calabita,  by  whom  it  was 
founded  in  1538 :  it  only  receives  male 
patients  affected  with  acute  diseases. 
It  has  74  beds,  but  the  average  number 
of  patients  does  not  exceed  40;  the 
mortality  7i  per  cent.  This  hospital 
may  be  considered  as  a  private  institu- 
tion, being  supported  by  private  con- 
tributions, and  independent  of  the 
General  Administration  of  the  Roman 
hospitals. — San  Gailicano,  in  the  Tras- 
tevere,  for  diseases  of  the  skin  and  for 
persons  of  both  sexes.  Average  num- 
ber of  patients  300;  in  1865,  668 
patients,  of  whom  1 7  died.  The  build- 
ing, founded  in  1724,  is  well  suited  for 
the  purpose,  and  contains  2  large  and 
well- ventilated  wards  with  accommoda- 
tion for  240  in-door  patients.  The 
principal  cutaneous  diseases  found  here 
are  psora  and  ringworm^  the  latter  very 
prevalent  in  the  maritime  districts  about 
Kome,  particularly  on  the  declivities 
of  the  Yolscian  hills,  about  Sezze, 
Pipemo,  ficc— -S'ta.  TrinUa  de'  PeOe- 
grmiy  near  the  Ponte  de'  Quattro  Capi, 
an  hospital  chiefly  for  convalescents, 
where  poor  patients  are  removed  from 
the  other  institutions:  on  their  re- 
covery they  are  admitted  here  for  3 
days  or  more,  and  receive  clothing  if 
necessary  on  leaving.  The  average 
daily  number  of  patients  who  are  re- 
ceived amounts  to  90.  This  institu- 
tion, the  utility  of  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  spoken  of,  forms  a  part  of  the 
great  establishment  for  the  reception  of 
pilgrims,  founded  by  S.  Filippo  Neri  in 
1500.  In  ordinary  years  about  4000  of 
these  pilgrims  are  lodged  in  it,  but  in 
those  of  Jubilees  (every  quarter  of  a 
century)  300,000  luive  received  relief; 
in  1625,  as  many  as  582,760;  in  1725, 
382,140  ;  and  in  1825, 263,592  pilgrims 
have  been  assisted  here. — San  Rocco,  a 
small  lying-in  hospital,  near  the  Ripetta, 
with  26  beds,  the  only  one  of  the  kmd  in 
Rome :  although  with  seldom  more  than 
10  inmates,  there  is  ^eat  liberalitjr  as 
tc  the  admission  of  patients,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  precautions  adopted  to 


ensure  secresy,  and  to  avoid  everything 
that  can  hurt  the  feelings  or  injure  the 
reputation  hereafter  of  those  who  are 
admitted  into  it 

A  work  entitled  *  Resooonto  degli 
Ospedale  di  Roma,'  published  by  the 
Roman  Government,  will  interest  the 
professional  visitor. 

In  addition  to  these  public  ho^itals, 
there  are  several  small  institutions  of 
a  more  private  nature  belonging  to 
different  nations  and  corporations:  the 
Germans,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Lom- 
bards, Florentines,  and  Lucdiese  have 
each  their  separate  hospitals  ;  that  of 
the  German  Protestants,  founded  by 
subscriptions,  chiefly  at  the  instigattoo 
of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  on  the  Monte  Ca* 
prino,  near  the  Capitol,  for  poor  Pro- 
testants, deserves  particular  mention. 
It  can  accommodate  8  or  10  patients, 
who  are  received  gratuitously,  or,  if  th«7 
can  afford  it,  on  payment  of  a  small 
daily  retribution.  The  hospital  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prussian  Legation, 
near  to  which  it  is  situated:  tiie  sick 
ward  forms  a  floor  in  a  large  building 
overlooking  the  Forum  and  the  Pala- 
tine, the  upper  part  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  officers  of  the  Arcfasolo- 
gical  Institute,  its  librarv,  &c.,  and  by- 
apartments  let  out  chiefly  to  artists  or 
foreign  literary  men  visitinff  Rome. 
The  hospital  department  isweUdeserr- 
ing  of  the  support  of  our  couBtrfinen 
who  visit  Rome,  as  the  only  one  where 
poor  British  Protestants  can  be  received 
without  being  subjected  to  the  perse- 
cution of  the  friars  and  attendants  in 
the  other  hospitals  to  bring  about  their 
conversion  to  Romanism ;  upon  no  cha- 
rity in  Rome  can  the  contribution  of  the 
English  Protestant  be  more  worthily 
bestowed  I 

Besides  the  other  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  there  are  numerons 
confraternities  for  visiting  the  sick,  for 
burying  the  dead,  and  for  distribuuog 
marriage  portions  to  young  girls.  In 
the  latter  way  a  sum  of  35,000  scudi, 
distributed  in  925  portions,  is  annoally 
granted,  not  including  similar  gifts  from 
private  families.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  this  figure  repre- 
sents the  number  of  marriages,  as  in 
many  cases  the  same  girl  wiU  receive 
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a  ^rdon  from  more  than  one  insti- 
tation.  Another  very  laudable  mode 
of  charity  is  the  distribntion  of  relief  at 
the  homes  of  the  poor  by  different  con- 
fraternities or  Commissioni  de*  Susstdii, 
as  they  are  designated;  one  of  the 
most  actiye  and  useful  being  that  of 
S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  holds  its 
meetings  in  the  Convent  of  H  Gesu. 
In  this  way  upwards  of  225,000  scudi 
(45,OuO/.)  are  expended  annually,  of 
which  thie  general  treasury  contributes 
179,364  scudi.  All  this  is  independent 
of  the  large  sums  g^ven  by  local  con- 
fraternities, and  the  rich  aristocratic 
families,  whose  estates  are  many  of 
them  heavily  burdened  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  may  surprise  the  traveller 
therefore,  with  such  a  profusion  of 
charities  in  every  shape,  that  mendi- 
city exists  at  Rome  to  such  a  glaring 
extent  There  is  no  doubt  that  public 
charity  is  in  many  cases  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  often  injudiciously  bestowed 
and  offers  a  premium  to  idleness;  it 
has  the  effect  of  drawins  to  the  capi- 
tal those  hordes  of  sturdy  beggars  by 
whom  the  traveller  is  assailed  at  every 
turning  in  the  strangers'  quarter ;  but 
it  18  also  to  be  feared  that  this  system 
is  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  Church 
to  an  extent  that  is  attended  with  con- 
sequences the  contrary  to  those  in- 
tended to  be  obtained.  There  is  no 
large  city  in  which  street-begging  is 
practised  with  more  annoyance  to  the 
public  than  Rome,  and  few  places 
where,  from  the  large  sums  bestowed 
in  charity,  it  ought  less  to  exist. 

The  JETospacU  of  San  Miokele,  at  the 
Ripa  Graude,  in  the  Trastevere,  is  an 
immense  establishment,  formerly  in- 
tended as  an  asylum  for  poor  children 
and  infirm  persons ;  but  of  late  years 
converted  into  an  institution  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  The  hospital,  pro- 
perly so  called,  now*  consists  of  a 
house  of  industry  for  children  of  both 
sexes,  a  house  of  correction  for  women 
and  juvenile  offenders,  and  schools  of 
the  industrial  and  fine  arts,  in  which 
drawing,  painting,  music,  sculpture, 
&c.,  are  taught:  m  the  industrial  por- 
tion upward  of  800  persons  are  em- 
ployed ;  the  organization  of  this  part 


of  the  establishment  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  late  director  Cardinal 
Tosti.  The  school  of  arts  perhaps 
aims  at  an  education  beyond  the 
power  of  the  pupils,  although  it  has 
produced  some  men  of  eminence, 
amongst  others  the  celebrated  engravers 
Calamata  and  Mercurij.  The  education 
of  the  boys  might  be  turned  perhaps  to 
more  practically  useful  objects.  An- 
nexed to  this  hospital,  but  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  it,  is  a  Inr^e  prison,  chiefly  for 
the  reception  of  political  offenders,  and 
for  persons  accused  of  serious  offences. 

Workhouse  of  8ta,  Maria  degli  An- 
geli. — This  establishment,  founded  by 
Leo  XII.  in  1824,  in  the  granaries  of 
the  Government,  at  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, contains  nearly  1000  boys  and 
ffirls,  including  about  100  deaf  and 
Qiimb,  who  are  selected  among  deserving 
objects  in  different  parishes  of  the  city. 
The  boys  are  taught  trades  and  music, 
and  girls  what  is  necessary  for  do- 
mestic service.  The  establishment  is 
supported  chiefly  by  the  Government, 
which  contributes  39,000  scudi  an- 
nually, and  from  the  profits  of  the 
labour  of  its  inmates. 

There  is  no  vcorkhouse  in  our  English 
sense  for  old  people  in  Krme,  which 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  excessive  amount  of  street  men- 
dicity. 


§  30.  Protestant  Bubial-obound. 

The  Protestant  Burial-ground  is  one 
of  those  objects  which  all  foreign  tra- 
vellers will  regard  with  melancholy 
interest.  It  is  situated  near  the  Porta 
di  S.  Paolo,  close  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius.  The  silence  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  spot,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  tell  the  British  traveller  m  his 
native  tongue  of  those  who  have  found 
their  last  resting-place  beneath  the 
bright  skies  of  the  Eternal  City,  ap- 
peal  irresistibly  to  the  heart.  The 
P2 
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cemetery  has  an  air  of  romantic  bean^ 
wliK'h  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  tomb  of  the  ancient  Roman  and 
with  the  massive  city  walls  and  towers 
which  overlook  it.  Among  those  who 
are  buried  here  are  the  poets  Shelley 
and  Keats;  Richard  Wyatt  and  John 
Gibson  the  sculptors,  and  John  Bell 
the  celebrated  surgeon.  The  tomb- 
stone of  Shelley  is  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  new  burial-ground,  under  the 
Aurelian  wall,  with  this  inscription : — 
"  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  C!or  Cot- 
dium.   Natus  iv  Aug.  MDOCXcn.  obiit 

VIII  Jul.  MDOOCXXII. 

*'  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fode. 
But  doth  saffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

The  expression  Cor  Cordium^  "  the 
heart  of  hearts,"  is  in  allusion  to 
the  story  that,  when  his  body  was 
burnt  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Spezia,  the  heart  was  the  only  poi^ 
tion  that  the  fire  did  not  consume. 
In  the  old  cemetery,  near  the  entrance- 
gate,  is  the  monument  of  John  Keats, 
with  the  following  inscription: — 
"This  grave  contains  all  that  was 
mortal  of  a  young  English  poet,  who, 
on  his  deathbed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of 
his  enemies,  desired  these  words  to 
be  engraven  on  his  tombstone :  '  Here 
lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in 
water/  February  24,  1821."  The 
grave  of  John  Bell,  the  eminent 
writer  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  is 
close  by.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  monuments  bear  the  names  of 
Englishmen;  the  other  Protestants 
interred  here  are  chiefly  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  Germans,  and  Swiss. 
There  are  also  several  Russians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Greek  Church  being  consi- 
dered at  Rome  as  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
church,  or  '*  Acatolici"  The  monuments 
are  in  better  taste  than  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish cemetery  at  Leghorn,  although 
less  80  perhaps  than  one  might  expect  to 
find  in  this  capital  of  the  Fine  Arts : 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  affecta- 
tion, and  a  display  of  sentimentalism  in 
many  of  the  inscriptions  which  would 
be  better  placed  in  Pfere  la  Chaise. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions,  and 


we  would  direct  the  steps  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  to  the  plain  travertine 
slab,  with  its  simple  and  feeling  inscrip- 
tion, erected  by  the  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer, 
R.N.,  to  5  British  sailors  who  were 
drowned,  "when  on  duty  from  their 
ship  off  Fiumicino,  in  May,  1825,  as  a 
testimony  of  respect  and  regret  of 
their  captain."  Near  the  entrance  is  a 
memorial  to  the  amiable  CheT.  K(B8tner, 
well  known  amongst  the  British  com- 
munity of  Rome,  raised  by  his  friends, 
chiefly  English.  The  grave  of  John 
Gibson  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  new 
cemetery,  near  those  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
so  long  clergyman  of  the  British  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  of  the  popular 
banker  of  Rome,  Mr.  E.  Macbean,  a  very 
creditable  specimen  of  Mr.  Cardwell's 
talent  The  buildine  in  the  lower  part 
of  ^e  cemetery  is  a  dead-house  for  tbe 
temporary  reception  of  Protestants  of 
every  nation,  pending  their  being  sent 
to  their  last  homes,  liberally  erected  at 
the  expense  of  Mrs.  Kine,  mother  to 
the  last  Minister  of  the  United  States 
at  Rome— the  usage  being  veiy  general 
amongst  American  citizens  to  have  the 
remains  of  their  relatives  conveyed  to 
their  native  country.  The  ground  is 
remarkably  well  and  neatly  kept  A 
deep  trench  aurrounds  the  old  ceme- 
tery, which  was  abandoned  as  the 
plantations  round  the  graves  were 
likely  to  mask  the  view  of  the  pyramid 
of  Gains  Cestius.  The  new  burial- 
ground,  which  has  been  much  enlarged, 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall  raised  at  the 
expense  of  the  papal  government  A 
sum  amounting  to  about  1CX)0  scndi, 
subscribed  by  British  and  other  Pro- 
testants, is  invested  in  the  Roman 
funds,  the  interest  of  which  is  applied 
to  defray  the  salary  of  a  keeper,  who 
is  always  in  attendance,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  repairs.  The  fees  for  the 
purchase  of  the  ground  for  graves  are 
moderate.  ^ 

Protestant  Fmerals. — Evoything  re- 
garding the  interment  of  Protestants 
is  now  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  committee  of  the  English  Church, 
who  have  fixed  a  tariff  of  charges, 
which  must  be  presented  by  the  waMn 
of  the  ground j  or  the  person  who  per- 
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forms  the  duty  of  undertaker,  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased.  This  tariff 
indades  everything,  such  as  hearse, 
coffin,  moumine-caniages,  charges  to 
the  Roman  municipality  for  the  ground, 
fees  to  the  Card.  Vicar's  Officers,  &c 
The  funerals  are  divided  into  3  classes : 
Isty  620  francs,  or  25/.,  including  a 
vault  for  supporting  a  large  monu- 
ment; 2nd,  270  frs.,  without  a  vault, 
but  in  every  other  respect  decent ;  3rd, 
for  persons  unable  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense, as  certified  by  the  British  or 
United  States  Consuls,  a  fee  of  65  frs. 
only  for  cemetery  fees.  These  char^ 
do  not  include  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
will  cost  50  cents,  per  lb.  weight ;  car- 
riages for  friends,  crapes,  gloves,  &c. 
The  clergyman  attending  the  ftineral 
generally  receives  from  2  to  3  napo- 
leons. Sig.  Giovanni  Trucchi  and  his 
son,  wholiveatNo.  7,  Piazza  Montanara, 
are  the  undertakers  appointed  by  the 
British  Burial  Committee,  and  for 
whose  charges  it  is  responsible,  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  British 
Consul.  M.  Ercole,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  bank  of  Freeborn  and  Oo.,  also 
undertakes  this  duty. 

As  there  have  been  of  late  loud,  and 
in  very  many  cases  well-founded,  com- 
plaints on  the  subject  of  the  exorbitant 
funeral  charges  to  British  and  Ameri- 
can Protestants,  it  will  always  be  well 
to  submit  the  bills  of  the  custode  of 
the  cemetery,  or  of  the  undertaker  em- 
ployed, to  the  approval  of  the  Consul 
or  the  Cemetery  and  British  Church 
Committees.  Funerals  of  British  and 
American  Roman  Catholics  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  curate  of  the  parish 
in  wluch  the  death  takes  place.  The 
eburch  charges,  as  well  as  those  at  the 
extra  mural  cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
are  regulated  also  by  a  fixed  tariff. 


§  31.   CUMATE. 

Our  notice  of  the  Protestant  burial- 
g^nnd,  where  so  many  monuments 
bear  the  names  of  our  countrymen 


who  have  visited  Home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  health,  may  naturally  lead  to 
the  consideration  of  its  climate.  Sir 
James  Clark,  in  his  work  on  Climate, 
describes  it  as  "mild  and  soft,  but 
rather  relaxing  and  oppressive.  Its 
mean  annual  temperature,  as  deter- 
mined by  33  years'  observations  at  the 
Collepo  Romano,  is  60°  1',  or  U^  be- 
low that  of  Naples,  and  4^°  below  that 
of  Madeira.  The  mean  temperature 
of  winter  still  remains  10°  higher 
than  that  of  London,  and  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  Naples,  but  is  11° 
below  that  of  Madeira.  In  spring  the 
mean  temperature  is  9°  above  London, 
1°  colder  than  Naples,  and  4°  colder 
than  Madeira.  In  range  of  tem- 
perature Rome  has  the  advantage 
of  Naples,  Pisa,  and  Provence,  but 
not  of  Nice.  Its  diurnal  range  is 
nearly  double  that  of  London,  Pen- 
zance, and  Madeira.  In  steadiness  of 
temperature  from  day  to  day  Rome 
comes  after  Madeira,  Nice,  risa,  but 
precedes  Naples  and  Pau."  In  regard 
to  moisture,  Rome,  although  a  soft, 
cannot  be  considered  a  damp  climate. 
Upon  comparing  it  with  the  dry, 
parching  climate  of  Provence,  and 
with  that  of  Nice,  we  find  that  about 
one-third  more  rain  falls,  and  on  a 
greater  number  of  days.  It  is,  how- 
ever, considerably  drier  than  Pisa, 
and  much  more  so  than  the  S.W. 
of  France.*  The  fkx>sts  which  occur 
in  December  and  January  are  sel- 
dom of  long  continuance,  being  more 
the  effect  of  radiation  under  a  brilliant 
clear  sky  than  of  a  freezing  atmo- 
sphere, as  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
generally  occurring  during  the  night 
and  disappearing  before  the  noonday 
sun.  (The  month  of  January,  1858, 
afforded  a  remarkable  exception  to  this, 
it  having  frozen  nearly  every  night 
during  the  last  half  of  the  month,  the 
thermometer  falling  on  two  occasions 
to  22°  Fahr.)  The  thermometer  in  an 
ordinary  winter  seldom  falls  lower  than 

•  The  average  annual  qnantlty  of  rain  that 
fUls  at  Rome  Is  16  A  inches  (41  mllL)  Oct  is 
the  most  rainy  month  as  to  quantity;  Nov.  as 
to  the  number  of  rainy  days.  Upon  an  average 
of  several  years,  rain  falls  on  95  days,  155  are 
fine,  122  cloudy,  of  vhich  88  are  sunless. 
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25^  Fahr.,  although  it  has  been  as  low 
as  17°  (in  February,  1845).  December 
and  February  are  the  coldest,  and 
July  and  August  the  hottest  months 
in  the  year,  their  respective  mean 
temperatures  being  47°  2'  and  75°  9', 
and  the  greatest  heat  in  the  shade 
93^  7'.*  Snow  is  not  common,  and 
seldom  lies  on  the  ground  for  more 
than  24  hours.  The  N.  wind,  or  tramon.' 
tana,  prevails  often  for  a  considerable 
time  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
as  it  did  in  the  year  1860  for  nearly  3 
months :  when  long-continued,  it  is  mo- 
derate and  agreeable ;  but  it  is  some- 
times harsh  and  penetrating :  this 
however  seldom  extends  beyond  3 
days,  although  the  present  year  has 
been  a  remarkable  exception.  The  sir- 
occo, or  S.  and  S.E.  winds,  although 
relaxing,  produce  little  inconvenience 
during  the  winter  months ;  in  summer 
their  debilitating  effects  are  more 
marked  and  o]^pressive.  All  classes  at 
Bome  agree  in  regarding  the  hour 
immediately  following  sunset  as  the 
most  unhealthy  time  of  the  day, 
and  in  summer  especially  few  of  the 
natives  expose  themselves  to  its  in- 
fluence. Another  local  peculiarity 
is  the  care  with  which  the  Romans 
avoid  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  and 
exposure  to  the  sun  generally:  it 
is  a  sayinff  that  none  but  English- 
men and  dogs  walk  in  the  sunshine 
at  Rome,  and  the  practice  of  our 
countrymen  certainly  justifies  the  pro- 
verb. In  a  city  built  like  Rome  the 
native  practice  m  this  instance  is  un- 
questionably the  most  prudent;  for 
the  rapid  transition  from  a  powerful 
sun  to  shadv  streets  open  to  the  keen 
spring  winds  is  severely  felt  by  inva- 
lids. The  malaria  fevers,  which  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  possess  any  correct  details, 
have  no  doubt  been  increased  by  the 
depopulation  of  the  country.  They  are 
of  the  same  nature,  both  m  their  pro- 
ducing causes  and  general  characters, 
as  the  fevers  which  are  so  common  in 

*  On  July  14,  1841,  the  therm,  in  the  shade 
stood  at  1070  e',  a  most  unusual  degree  of  heat 
From  25  years'  observations  at  midday,  the 
greatest  heat  in  the  shade,  84(o  took  place 
between  July  20  and  Aug.  10. 


the  fens  of  lincolnshire  and  Essex  in 
our  own  country,  in  Holland,  and  in 
marshy  districts  over  every  part  of 
the  globe,  and  at  inconsiderable  height 
above  the  sea.  The  form  and  symp- 
toms under  which  these  fevers  manifest 
themselves  may  differ  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  producing  cause,  or  to 
local  circumstances  in  the  nature  of  the 
climate  or  season  when  they  occur;  but 
it  is  the  same  disease,  from  the  fens 
of  lincolnshire  and  the  swamos  of 
Walcheren  to  the  pestilential  uiores 
of  Africa,  only  increased  in  severity, 
ccsteris  paribxis,  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases. Malaria  fevers  seldom  occnr 
epidemically  at  Rome  before  July,  and 
they  cease  early  in  October  with  the 
first  autumnal  rains,  a  period  during 
which  few  strangers  resiae  there.  The 
fevers  of  this  kind  which  exist  at 
other  seasons  are  generally  relapses, 
or  complicated  with  other  diseases, 
such  as  affections  of  the  longs:  the 
months  of  January  and  Febmaiy  185S 
were  remarkable  instances  of  this  fact, 
when  the  mortality  amongst  the  native 
population  was  at  one  time  increased 
three-fold  by  influenza, accompanied  br 
fever.  One  of  the  most  common  predis- 
posing causes  of  this  fever  is  exposure 
to  currents  of  cold  air,  or  chills  in  damp 
places,  immediately  after  the  body  has 
oeen  heated  by  exercise  and  in  a  state 
of  perspiration.  This  is  a  more  fre- 
quent source  of  other  diseases  also 
among  strangers  in  Italy  than  is  gene* 
rally  believed  by  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  of  the 
climate.  Exposure  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  es^cially  in  the 
spring,  is  also  an  exciting  cause,  and 
a  frequent  determining  one  of  re- 
lapses. Another  is  improper  diet  An 
idea  prevails  that  full  living  and  a 
liberal  s^owance  of  wine  are  necessarr 
to  preserve  health  in  situations  sub- 
ject to  malaria.  This  is  an  erroneoos 
opinion ;  and  many  of  our  countrymen 
suffer  in  Italy  fh>m  acting  on  it.  Sir 
James  Clark  remarks  the  long-observed 
exemption  of  the  populous  parts  of 
large  towns,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
adds,  "A  person  majr,  I  beheve,  sleep 
with  perfect  safety  in  the  centre  of 
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the  Pontine  marshes  by  haying  his 
room  kept  well  heated  by  a  fire  dur- 
ing the  night."  According  to  the 
experience  of  the  Romans,  the  mias- 
mata which  produce  malaria  feyers 
rise  chiefly  from  the  Campagna,  and 
from  the  damp  grounds  of  the  de- 
serted yillas ;  they  are  dense  and 
heaTy,  hanging  upon  the  ground  like 
the  night  fogs  of  Lincolnshire.  They 
are  invariably  dispelled  by  fire,  and 
their  advance  is  prevented  by  walls  and 
houses.  Hence  we  find  that  the  con- 
vents on  some  of  the  hills  within  the 
immediate  circuit  of  the  city  walls  are 
occupied  from  year  to  year  by  reli- 
gious communities  with  comparative 
innocuity,  while  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  sleep  outside  the  same  walls  for  a 
single  night.  Nothing  is  now  better 
understood  than  that  the  progress  of 
malaria  at  Rome  is  dependent  on  the 
extension  of  the  population.  Whenever 
the  population  has  diminished,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  decrease  has  taken 
place  has  become  unhealthy;  and 
whenever  a  large  number  of  persons 
has  been  crowded  in  a  confined  space, 
as  in  the  Ghetto  and  the  more  densely- 
peopled  quarters  around  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  the  salubrity  of  the  situation 
has  become  apparent  in  spite  of  the 
uncleanly  habits  of  the  inhabitants:  to 
persons  afiected  with  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  nervous  affections,  a  southern  aspect 
in  their  dwellings  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  Roman  writers,  who  have 
collected  some  curious  proofs  of  these 
facts,  state  that  street  pavements  and 
the  foundations  of  houses  effectually 
destroy  malaria  by  preventing  the  ema- 
nation of  the  miasmata;  and  that, 
whenever  a  villa  and  its  gardens  are 
abandoned  by  the  owners  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  family  palace,  the 
site  becomes  unhealthy,  and  remains 
so  as  long  as  it  continues  uninhabited. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  body 
is  more  susceptible  of  the  influence 
of  malaria  during  sleep  than  when 
awake :  hence  the  couriers  who  carried 
the  mails  at  all  seasons  between  Rome 
and  Naples  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
sleep  whilst  crossing  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  generally  smoked  as 
an  additional  security.     In  regard  to 


Rome  as  a  residence  for  invalids,  it 
is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  Italy  in  the  early  stages  of 
consumption.  In  this  class  of  ma- 
ladies, the  symptoms  which  had  con- 
tinued during  the  outward  journey 
fre<|uently  disappear  after  a  short 
residence ;  but  in  the  advanced  stages 
the  disease  generally  proceeds  more 
rapidly  than  in  England.  In  bron- 
chial afiections  and  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism it  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial ;  but  to  persons  disposed  to  apo- 
plexy, or  who  have  already  suffered 
from  paralytic  affections,  and  vale- 
tudinarians of  a  nervous  melancholic 
temperament,  or  subject  to  mental 
despondency,  the  climate  of  Rome 
is  not  suitable :  in  many  such  cases, 
even  a  residence  at  Rome  is  unattended 
with  danger;  nor  is  it  proper  for 
persons  disposed  to  hemorrhagic  affec- 
tions, or  for  those  who  have  suffered 
from  intermittent  fevers,  at  a  preced- 
ing period,  however  distant,*  The 
following  remarks  are  of  import- 
ance to  the  invalid :  —  "  There  is 
no^  place  where  so  many  temptations 
exist  to  allure  him  from  the  kind 
of  life  which  he  ought  to  lead.  The 
cold  churches,  and  the  still  colder 
museums  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Capitol,  the  ancient  baths,  &c.,  and  we 
may  add  the  Catacombs,  are  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  invalid;  and  if 
his  visits  be  long  or  frequently  re- 
peated, he  had  better  have  remained 
in  his  own  country.  It  is  a  griev- 
ous mistake  to  imagine  that  when 
once  in  such  a  place  the  evil  is  over, 
and  that  one  may  as  well  remain  to 
see  the  thing  fully.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case :  a  short  visit  to  these 
places  is  much  less  dangerous  than  a 
long  one.  The  body  is  capable  of 
maintaining  its  temperature  and  of 
resisting  the  injurious  effects  of  a  cold 
damp  atmosphere  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  with  comparative  impunity ; 
but  if  the  invalid  remain  till  he  be- 
comes chilled,  and  till  the  blood,  for- 
saking the  surface  and  extremities,  is 

*  Tbe  avenge  number  of  deaths  annnally  at 
Rome  Is  6742 ;  the  fewest  In  April  and  I^U 
267  and  416;  the  gre(itest  In  r>ec.  606,  aud 
Jan»  660, 
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forced  upon  the  internal  organs,  he 
need  not  be  surprised  if  an  increase 
of  his  disease,  whether  of  the  lungs  or 
of  the  digestive  organs,  be  the  con- 
sequence of  such  exposure.  Excur- 
sions into  the  country  when  the  warm 
weather  of  spring  commences,  particu- 
larly when  made  on  horseback,  are 
another  and  a  frequent  source  of  mis- 
chief to  delicate  invalids,  especially  if 
returning  after  sunset."  In  selecting 
theirplacesof  residence,  invalids  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  avoiding  damp  quar- 
ters, and  should  bear  in  mind  the  well- 
known  Roman  saying,  that,  where  the 
sun  does  not  enter,  the  physician  invariably 
must. 

The  following  observations  on  the 
climate  of  Rome,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion with  disease,  has  been  drawn  up 
for  the  Editor  bv  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Italian  physicians  long  estap 
blished  there ; — 

'*  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years 
to  abuse  the  climate  of  Rome  in  con- 
sumptive cases,  just  as  much  as  its 
beneficial  action  had  been  overrated 
before.  It  is  the  usual  course  of  human 
opinions.  We  shall  endeavour  to  repre- 
sent things  as  they  really  are,  for  the 
information  not  only  of  invalids,  but 
of  medical  men,  who  do  not  seem 
generally  to  possess  very  clear  notions 
on  the  nature  of  the  Roman  climate. 

"  It  is  a  common  impresmon  amongst 
the  natives  that  the  air  of  Rome 
thickens  the  blood  (addensa  il  sanfue). 
The  fact  is,  this  climate  is  particmarly 
favourable  to  the  sanguincation,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  and  improving 
the  quaUty  of  the  blood.  The  climate 
will,  therefore,  prove  very  beneficial 
in  scrofulous  cases,  to  persons  of  a 
lymphatic  disposition  with  debilitated 
constitutions,  and  generally  in  cases 
accompanied  with  languid  circulation 
and  general  debility.  It  is  well  known 
that  pulmonary  consumption  originates 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  in 
such  constitutions,  and,  therefore,  the 
climate  of  Rome  proves  particularly 
beneficial  in  all  cases  of  slow  or  pro- 
tracted consumption  and  in  the  first 
staves  of  the  disease,  or  when  it  is  not 
so  far  advanced  as  to  be  accompanied 
-^ith  fever  and  an  inflammatory  action 


of  the  system.  Should  this  last  be  the 
case,  or  consumption  be  suddenly  de- 
veloped in  a  sanguineous  temperament 
and  an  inflammatory  constitution,  the 
climate  of  Rome  produces  a  very 
prejudicial  action,  and  the  disease 
hurries  at  a  rapid  pace  to  its  filial 
termination — a  remark  indeed  sp^- 
cable  to  all  southern  climates. 

"The  peculiarities  already  noticed 
as  belonging  to  the  Roman  dimate 
will  explain  how  it  acts  unfavourably 
in  full  or  plethoric  habits,  disposed  to 
apoplexy  and  to  abdominal  congesUons. 

"  Rome  is  very  injurious  in  what  is 
generally  known  by  the  designaticm  of 
loeak  stomachs;  and  it  is  particularly 
prejudicial  in  cases  of  atonic  dy^/»a 
and  hypochondriacal  affections.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  beneficial  to  per- 
sons affected  with  inflammatory  action 
or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  in  well-defined  gastritis, 

'*  It  is  a  very  common  prejudice 
amongst  foreigners  that  the  climate  of 
Rome  is  un&vourable  to  children.  If 
they  are  delicate,  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  for  in  general  it  proves  ver  ad- 
vantageous to  the  j^oungest  ages.  If  the 
English  will  persist,  however,  in  send- 
ing out  their  children  clothed  as  they 
would  do  at  home,  with  bare  legs  and 
in  summer  dresses  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  they  must  not  attribute  their 
suffermgs  to  the  unfavourable  effect 
of  tiie  climate.  This  is  a  practice stntngly 
to  be  reprobated,  being  the  mogtfreqaeiU 
cause  of  illness  amongst  our  M^oatw?' 
countrymen, 

"It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
climate  of  Rome  is  prejudicial  to  per- 
sons subject  to  diarrhosa  and  dy  senter}*. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  excepting  in  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  when  few 
foreigners,  and  of  the  better  classes 
amongst  natives,  remain  in  the  city. 

**  Much  idle  talk  has  been  circulated 
about  Roman  feners.  The  real  Romas 
fever  is  nothing  else  than  the  ordinary 
intermittent  fever  or  ague,  the  came 
which  exists  in  all  marshy  countries 
of  temperate  and  Southern  Europe. 
This  fever,  however,  at  Rome»  assumes 
sometimes,  though  in  rare  cases,  a  very 
malignant  character,  then  called  tlK 
^66r«  Pemiciosa^  and  if  not  attended 
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to  or  cat  short  in  time  is  very  likely  to 
prore  fiital;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
properij  attended  to  at  the  ontset,  it 
is  easily  sabdned.  The  other  feyers 
which  are  occasionally  met  with  at 
Kome  are  exactly  the  same  as  every- 
▼here  else,  and  only  ignorance  of  their 
nature  has  given  to  them  the  name  of 
Boman  feven,  Typhns  fever,  so  preva- 
lent in  more  northern  countnes,  is 
almost  unknown  at  Rome.  Inst^ul  of 
it,  another  form,  called  Ft^ilbr^  nervosa^ 
or  nervcns  feofr,  by  the  natives,  which 
presents  some  of  the  characters  of  the 
typhns,  is  not  rare  amongst  foreign 
TisitOTs ;  bnt  it  is  altogether  different, 
less  dangerous,  and,  above  all,  not  con- 
tagions. Of  late  years  nnmeroos  cases 
of  Ais  fever  have  appeu^d  amongst 
foreigners  arriving  from  Naples,  and 
have  been  attributed  to  the  unhealthy 
situations  near  the  Chiaja  where  they 
had  resided,  arising  firom  the  open 
and  pestilential  sewers  in  that  part  of 
Naples;  several  of  these  cases  have 
ended  ihtally  amongst  foreigners  both 
in  Borne  and  at  Florence. 

**  Atonic  gout  is  generally  deve- 
loped, or  thrown  out  on  the  joints,  with 
much  advantage  to  the  constitution, 
by  the  elimate  of  Bome,  and  chiefly  if 
the  residence  of  the  invalid  has  been 
protracted  throngh  the  hotter  months. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
in  the  intensity  of  action  of  the  cli- 
mate on  healdi  and  disease  in  the 
different  quarters  of  Rome.  Consump- 
tive, delicate,  and  feeble  persons  will 
find  the  situation  best  suited  to  their 
ailments  in  the  level  or  lower  portion 
of  the  city — in  .the  Rione  di  Campo 
Marzo,  for  example,  where  little  move- 
ment exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
where  the  temperature  is  more  equable, 
and  less  subject  to  sudden  changes.  But 
persons  endowed  with  better  health 
would  do  well  to  fix  their  residence  in 
the  higher,  hill^  portion  of  the  city, 
about  the  Via  Sistina,  Via  Gregoriana, 
or  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  and 
avoid  the  Via  di  Babuino,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  all  physicians  as  less  healthy 
on  the  approach  of  summer,  espe- 
cially towards  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  foreign 
quarter  of  the  city.     But  in   every 


case  it  will  always  be  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  apart- 
ments should  have  a  southern  or  western 
aspect,  as  in  no  place  more  than  in 
Bome  is  the  saying  true — dove  non  va  il 
sole  vk  il  medico.**-^D,  F, 


§  32.  On  the  Geology  of  the 
Country  about  Bohe. 

As  many  travellers  take  an  interest 
in  this  attractive  branch  of  natural 
science,  a  short  description  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  district  in 
which  the  Eternal  City  is  situated 
may  not  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  a 
work  like  the  present. 

As  has  been  already  stated  (p.  1), 
the  extensive  low  country  which  bears 
the  general  name  of  the  Campagna, 
forms  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  closed 
towards  the  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.E.  by 
the  last  declivities  of  the  Umbrian 
and  Sabine  Apennines,  and  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  wMlst  it  is  open 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  this  amphitheatre  have 
risen  the  volcanic  groups  of  the  Alban 
hills,  so  fine  an  object  in  the  Boman 
landscape,  and  of  the  Monte  Cimino, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  Etruria;  and  the 
two  insulated  ofishoots  from  the  Sabine 
Apennines  —  the  Montes  Comiculani, 
or  hills  of  Monticelli,  and  the  classical 
Soracte. 

The  highest  points  of  the  encircling 
mountains  on  the  E.  of  the  Campagna 
are  the  Monte  Genaro  to  the  N.  of 
Tivoli,  4165  feet;  and  the  Monte  di 
Semprevisa,  south  of  Bocca  Massima 
in  the  Volscian  range,  5038. 

The  geological  formations  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  part 
of  Italy  under  consideration  are  refer- 
able to  the  Secondary,  Tertiary,  and 
Quaternary  periods,  and  to  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  different  ages. 

Secondary  Bocks. — ^The  great  mass 
of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  mountains 
consist  of  limestpne,  referable,  as  far  as 
P3 
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has  been  hitherto  ascertained,  to  the 
Oolitic  and  Neocomian  periods.    The 
greater  part  of  the  Apennines  between 
Nami  and  Palestrina  appear  to  belong 
to  the  former,  as  well  as  the  detached 
groups  of  Soracte  and  of  the  Gomiculan 
hills:   whilst  a  large  portion  of  the 
Volscian  range,  extending  from  Rocca 
Massima  to  Terracina,  with  the  oatly- 
ing  mass   which  forms  the  Circean 
promontory,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
older  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian.    The 
most  ancient  beds  appear  to  be  referable 
to  the  inferior  oolite,  or  even  to  the 
lias,   of  which  they  contain  charac- 
teristic fossils  (at  Monticelli):  some 
traces  of  the  anomalous  fossil  Aptycus, 
found  in  the  same  locality,  and  in  the 
rocks  behind  Tivoli,  would  indicate  for 
certain  beds  an  age  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  oar  British  middle  oolites 
and  Oxford  cla^.   The  insulated  rid^ 
of  Soracte,  which  rose  as  an  island  m 
the  Tertiary  sea,  and  amidst  the  dejec- 
tions of  the  most  ancient  volcanoes  of 
the  district,  as  it  still  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  Campagna,  consists  en- 
tirely of  limestone  containing  fossils 
analogous  to  those  of  our  inferior  oolite. 
Upon  some  of  the  higher  points  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  beds  of  Neocomian 
limestones  have  been  discovered ;  but 
these  are  much  more  developed  in  the 
mountains  of  the    Hemici   and   the 
Volsci,    the    latter    separatine    the 
Pontine  marshes  from  the  yalley  of 
the  Sacco,  and  which,  after  having 
thrown  off  the  spur,  the  **  saxis  late  can- 
dentiJbm"  at  the  base  of  which  Ter- 
racina stands,  the  Monte  Circello,  and 
the  promontory  of   Gaeta,   continue 
into  the  kin^om  of  Naples,  to  where 
the  river  Liris  rounds  its    S.E.  ex- 
tremity, before  emptying  itself  into 
the  sea  as  the  modem  Garigliano. 

The  best  locality  for  examining  the 
secondary  strata  m  the  more  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Rome  will  be  at  Mon- 
ticelli (p.  382),  one  of  the  group  of  the 
Montes  Comiculani,  at  the  W.  foot  of 
Monte  Genaro,  and  about  18  miles  from 
the  capital.  The  conical  hill  on  which 
that  picturesque  village  is  situated  is 
formed  entirely  of  beds  of  limestone, 
the  base  consisting  of  a  white  variety, 
which,  from   the   great    number    of 


TerebratulsB  (T.  rdsupmaio)  it  contains, 
may  be  referred  to  the  middle  lias  of 
the  British  Islands,  whilst  the  central 
part,  remarkable  for  a  red  bed,  gene- 
nlly  known  by  the  Italian  geologists 
as  their  calcareo  amnumitico  rotto,  and 
Which  is  extremely  abundant  in  am- 
monites (A.  insignis,  A.  tatricns,  A. 
bifrons,  A.  discoides,  A.  comenas,  A. 
fimbritua,  A.  heterophyllus,  A.  norman- 
ianus,  A.  thottarensis,A.stemalis,&c.)i 
is  referable  to  the  upper  lias  smd  inferior 
oolite.  Higher  up  still  the  existence  of 
the  Aptychus  would  indicate  an  ageoon- 
temporaneous  with  the  Oxford  clay  and 
middle  oolites  of  N.  Europe.   The  cal- 
careous rock  is  partially  dolomitised  at 
Monticelli,  where    it    is  extensively 
quarried  for  making  lime,  supplying  in 
modem  times  the  whole  of  that  material 
used  in  the  constructions  of  the  capital. 
No  trace  of  cretaceous  rocks  exists  ia 
this  neighbourhood,  but  all  round  the 
base  of  the  3  hills  of  Monticelli,  S. 
Angelo  in  Capoccia,  and  Poggio  Ce&i, 
may  be  observed  the  Pliocene  marli 
in  horizontal  strata,  characterised  by 
fossils  similar  to  those  of  the  Vatican, 
particularly  at  Formello,   at   the  S. 
extremity  of  the  group,  where  clay- 
pits  to  supply  brick-kilns  have  beeo 
opened  in  them. 

The  geologist  who  visits  this  dis- 
trict can  obtain  much  useful  InhT- 
mation  firom  the  Abbate  Carlo  Bos- 
coni,  who  lives  at  Monticelli :  be  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  localities 
where  fossils  are  to  be  met  with,  and  of 
which  he  possesses  a  large  collection. 

The  rocks  of  the  cretaceous  period 
consist  of  a  compact  ffrey  limestone  coo- 
taining  Hippurites,  Inocerami,  Rndisd, 
Radioliti  (m  the  Volscian  Mountains], 
&c.,  and  of  a  macigno  or  calcareoos 
sandstone  entirely  similar  to  that  so 
common  in  Tuscany,  and  by  some  geo- 
logists referred  to  the  Eocene  rocks  of 
the  Tertiary  period.  This  macigno  is 
extensively  developed  in  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Anio  and  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Hemici,  and  nearer  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  mountains  of  the  Tdfa, 
forming  their  last  declivities  towards 
the  coast,  as  may  be  seen  near  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  fbrming  the  hoe  of 
shore  between  that  port  and  Santa 
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Marinella,  the  ancient  Punicum;  it 
may  be  well  examined  in  the  deep 
cuttings  of  the  railway  between  these 
two  stations. 

TsaTiART  Rocks. — If  we  include  the 
Macignos  noticed  in  the  last  paragraph 
amongst  the  cretaceous  rocks,  as  is 
now  generally  done,  the  tertiary 
rocks  of  this  part  of  Central  Italy  in 
general,  and  of  the  environs  of  Rome 
la  particular,  can  be  only  referred  to 
the  pliocene  period,  described  by 
Brooch!  and  the  Italian  geologists 
under  the  general  designation  of  Sub- 
apennine  marls  and  sands ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  any  rocks  of  the  eocene  or 
miocene  periods  exist  in  the  district 
under  consideration. 

The  Pliocene  group  in  the  more  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  capital  con- 
sists of,  l,a  very  thick  mass  of  blue 
argillaceous  marls,  known  by  the  local 
name  of  creta^  with  numerous  remains 
of  fossil  cephalopodous  molluscs — 
Cleodora,  Cymbulia,  Cuvieria,  Hyalea, 
&c.  (base  of  the  Vatican  hills,  &c.) ; 

2,  an  extensive  series  of  strata  of 
greyer  marls,  passing  g^dually  into, 

3,  the  sands  which  constitute  the  upper 
part  of  the  series.  All  these  beds 
are  well  developed  on  the  range  of 
hlUs  parallel  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  between  the  Monte  Mario  and 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Janicule,  where 
the  blue  marls  are  extensively  dug 
for  making  bricks  and  tiles ;  and  the 
yellow  sands  and  gravel  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  Porta  de'Gavallegieri 
to  the  Villa  Pamphili-Doria,  a  part  of 
the  lovely  grounds  of  which  is  situ- 
ated upon  them. 

Professor  Ponzi,  who  has  examined 
more  carefully  than  any  other  geologist 
the  formations  about  Rome,  has  sub- 
divided these  tertiary  beds  intosevenl 
separate  zones,  but  the  whole  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  period,  and  are  in 
every  respect  identical  with  the  great 
tertiary  marl  deposits  of  other  parts 
of  Itely,  so  well  described  by  Brocchi, 
and  consisting  of  a  great  inferior  ar- 
gillaceons  deposit,  and  a  superior  one 
of  sands  and  gravel. 

The  best  localities  for  obtaining  the 
fossil   shells  are— for   the   different 


species  of  cephalopodi,  in  the  blue  marl 
pits  behind  the  Vatican  palace  and  St. 
Peter*8,  and  in  the  Val  d'  Inferno,  lead- 
ing towards  Monte  Mario;  and  for 
those  in  the  grey  marly  superincum- 
bent beds,  and  of  the  sands  above,  on  the 
£.  declivity  of  the  Monte  Mario,  near 
the  Villa  Madama,  and  in  Boschi  delta 
Famesma,  N.  of  the  military  exercising 
ground  near  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  1. 
after  crossing  the  Ponte  Molle  (see 
also  p.  338). 

More  than  300  species,  identical  for 
the  most  part  with  those  of  the  Sub- 
apennine  formations  of  the  valley  of 
the  Fo,  and  described  in  Brocchi's 
'  Conchiologia  Fossile  Subapennina,* 
have  been  hitherto  discovered  in 
the  environs  of  the  Eternal  City, 
chiefly  by  the  lamented  Count  de 
Rayneval,  for  many  years  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  who  had  com- 
pleted a  geological  monograph  of  the 
district,  with  a  description  of  its  fos- 
sils, and  which  was  on  the  eve  of 
publication,  when  that  excellent  man, 
and  eminent  public  servant,  was  cut 
off,  to  the  loss  of  science  and  of  the 

Sublic  service  of  his  country,  of  which 
e  was  BO  brilliant  an  ornament. 
The  localities  best  adapted  for  the 
examination  of  the  tertiary  strata 
will  be  the  line  of  hills  bordering  the 
rt.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
from  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  villa  Mel- 
lini  that  crowns  the  Monte  Mario,  to 
Pozzo  Pantaleo  and  S.  Passera  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Monte  Verde,  and 
in  the  cuttings  of  the  railway  as  far 
as  La  Magliana.  Monte  Mario  itself 
is  formed  of  Pliocene  marls  and  sands, 
on  which  rest  the  more  modem  vol- 
canic conglomerates  of  theCampagna. 
Behind  the  Vatican  Basilica  and 
Palace  are  numerous  day-pits  in  the 
lowest  Pliocene  beds,  covered  witli 
beds  of  yellow  marine  sands,  which 
fbrm  the  continuation  of  the  Janicu- 
lum ;  and  immediately  outside  the  walls 
the  Monte  della  Greta,  which  furnish  at 
the  present  day,  as  they  did  in  ancient 
times,  the  greater  part  of  the  earth 
for  bricks  used  in  the  construction  of 
Rome.  Farthv  S.  the  compact  or 
older  volcanic  tu&s  rest  immediately 
on  the  latter:    the    series  of  longi- 
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tudinal  ridges  which  are  crossed  by 
the  roads  that  lead  from  Rome  to  Civita 
Vecchia^  and  to  Porto,  being  com- 
posed, in  the  bottom  of  the  inter- 
vening Talleys  between  them,  also  of 
tertiary  rocks.  Within  Bome  itself, 
and  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  traces 
of  the  marine  deposit  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  E.  side  of  the  Capitol 
in  excavations  under  the  hospital  of 
la  Consolazione  (p.  313),  and  in  ex- 
cavating on  the  summit  of  the  Qui- 
rinal,  the  central  mass  of  which  is 
composed  of  marine  marls  with 
shells,  and  on  the  Palatine,  beneath 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  (1867). 
On  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Campagna  the 
Pliocene  beds  are  largely  developed 
on  the  lines  of  the  Vise  Nomentana 
and  Salara,  forming  the  greater  part  of 
the  lower  hilly  region  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  base  of  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines, characterised  here  by  its  oak- 
woods  and  vineyards ;  and  beneath  the 
volcanic  conglomerates  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  Sie  river.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  valleys  of  Leprignano,  and 
in  the  environs  of  Rignano,  the 
tertiary  marls,  as  noticed  elsewhere 
contain  remains  of  a  species  of  fossil 
elephant,  a  very  rare  occurrence  in 
the  lower  Pliocene  beds  of  Italy. 
Between  Soracte  and  the  Tiber  are 
the  tertiary  hills  of  Ponzano,  extend- 
ing to  Ponte  Felice,  bevond  which  the 
formation  is  connected  with  the  Sub- 
apennine  region  of  Central  Italy,  Tus- 
cany, &c.,  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Nera,  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  the  Chiana. 

Volcanic  Rocks. — ^By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
Campagna  in  the  environs  of  the 
capital  is  formed  of  mateiials  of 
igneous  origin. 

They  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads,  very  different  in  their  mine- 
ralogical  characters,  as  they  are  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  been  depo- 
sited, their  age,  &c. 

The  more  ancient,  which  appear  to 
have  immediately  succeeded  the  ter- 
tiary marine  deposits,  or  even  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  them,  and 
to  be  the  result  of  submarine  volcanic 
action,  consists,  in  the  more  immediate 


vicinity  of  Rome,  and  within  the  city 
itseli^  of  a  red  volcanic  talk  formed  by 
an  agglomeration  of  ashes  and  frag- 
ments of  pumice:  it  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Tufa  IWioide  by 
the  local  geologists ;  and  was,  and  still 
is,  much  used  for  building  pnrpoKS. 
It  forms  the  lower  part  of  most  of  the 
Seven  Hills  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
constitutuig  the  Tarpeian  roek  be- 
neath the  QEipitol,  the  lower  porlioaof 
the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  Esqniline,  and 
Aventine.  It  reposes  on  the  maiine 
beds,  but  hitherto  no  marine  organic 
remains  have  been  discovered  in  it  It 
is  extensively  quarried  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Verde,  outside  the  Porta  Por- 
tese,  for  building-stone,  where  it  is 
covered  by  a  lacustrine  deposit,  in 
which  the  numerous  remains  of  ele- 
phants of  that  celebrated  Palseonto- 
logical  locality  are  embedded.  The 
best  point  to  see  this  superpootioo 
will  be  at  a  short  distance  S.W.  of 
the  old  railway  station,  on  either  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Canneti.  Id 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  Csm- 
pagna,  this  roek,  there  composed  of 
white  ashes  and  pumice,  offers  passages 
to  the  subjacent  marine  strata,  and  is 
entirely  similar  mineralogically  to  the 
pumice  tufii  of  Naples,  as  it  is  by  its 
age  and  position.  No  trace  of  the 
craters  which  produced  this  older  tnfii 
can  now  be  discovered. 

A  certain  interval  appears  to  hsve 
occurred  between  the  latter  deposit  sod 
the  more  modem  mloanic  rocks  of  the 
Campagna,duringwhich  the  land  seems 
to  have  been  raised,  and  several  parts 
of  it  covered  with  freshwater  lakes  or 
marshes.  It  is  to  this  period  that 
belong  the  strata  of  cinders,  ashes,  Ac, 
which  form  the  more  immediate  sur- 
face, which  are  often  very  repnlariy 
stratified,  and  contain  impressions  of 
leaves  of  land  plants,  and  here  and  there 
beds  of  calcareous  gravel  and  maris, 
with  land  and  freshwater  shells,  and 
sometimes  of  fossil  bones,  as  ve 
have  seen  at  the  Monte  Verde.  Of 
the  first,  the  beds  forming  the  Moss 
Saoer,  on  each  side  of  the  Y ia  Nomen- 
tana, may  be  cited  as  an  example ;  of 
the  latter,  the  marls  with  lymneie  be- 
neath the  statoe  of  Marcus  Anreliiis  on 
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the  Inteimontinm  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  tafiuseous  beds,  oa  which  rests 
the  city  wall,  above  the  Porta  di  S. 
Spirito  in  the  Trastevere.  But  the 
greater  part  of  these  more  recent 
Tolcanic  rocks  have  been  deposited 
on  dry  laud;  the  beds  are  in  general 
horizontal :  the  deposits  of  Pozzolana 
or  yolcanic  ashes,  so  extensively  used 
for  making  mortar,  belong  to  this 
period  of  subaerial  volcanoes,  the  red 
tufa  grcmolare  in  which  the  Catacombs 
or  eariy  Christian  cemeteries  are  hol- 
lowed out,  and  probably  the  more  com« 
pact  varieties  of  tufa  Imown  under  the 
name  of  Peperino,  quarried  at  Albano 
and  Marino,*  and  that  which  borders 
the  Lago  di  Castiglione,  the  ancient 
Lacns  Gabinus. 

To  this  second  period  of  volcanic 
action  belong  also  all  the  modem 
craters  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and 
the  numerous  masses  of  lava  which 
appear  in  the  shape  of  currents,  pro- 
truded masses,  or  dykes.- 

GraUrs*  —  The  most  remarkable 
crater  of  the  Latian  volcanoes  is 
the  Monte  Cavo,  forming  the  highest 
point  of  the  Alban  range  ;  the  central 
opening  at  the  summit  now  forms  the 
so-called  Campo  d'Annibale  (see  p. 
394).  It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  that  species  of  volcanic  vents  called 
craters  of  elevation  by  the  late  cele- 
brated Von  fiuch.  Numerous  masses 
of  lava  have  protruded  from  its  sides ; 
at  its  base  are  several  smaller  craters, 
of  which  the  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi, 
and  the  Val  Lariccia  on  its  west  side, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Extensive 
currents  of  lava  descend  from  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Alban  hills,  the  longest 
being  that  which  can  be  traced  from 
near  Marino  to  the  tomb  of  Ceecilia 
Metella  on  the  Appian  Way,  giving  off 
a  branch  which  runs  from  near  le 

*  ProfeMor  Fonzl  sapposes,  from  the  exiat- 
enoe  of  foull  wood  in  the  Alban  peperino,  that 
it  has  resulted  from  mud  eruptions :  its  greater 
solidity  may  with  more  probability  be  attri- 
tmted  to  gaseous  emanations  passing  tiirougfa 
it  subsequent  to  its  deposit  in  the  form  of  vol- 
canic  ashes.  This  rock,  and  the  incoherent 
d(>)ectioDS  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  worked, 
appear  to  be  the  most  modem  of  all  the 
(noducttoDB  of  the  Latiao  volcanoes. 


Frattoochie  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent 
to  Albano  to  near  the  Tiber  at  TAc- 
quacetosa  and  Vallerano,  beyond  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Paul's.  Another  under- 
lies the  hill  of  Tusculum;  a  third 
forms  that  on  which  Colonna  is  perched 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
country  around ;  a  fourth,  the  hill  of 
Civita  Lavinia,  the  ancient  Lanuvium; 
a  fifth  protrudes  under  the  eminence 
on  which  Velletri  stands ;  whilst  seve- 
ral less  extensive  are  cut  through  by 
the  line  of  ndlway  between  the  Albano 
and  Frascati  stations.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Campagna  we  have  the  great 
crateriform  depressions,  now  filled 
by  the  Lakes  of  Bracciano  and  Bol- 
sena;  and  the  picturesque  elevation 
crater  of  Vico,  on  the  S.  declivity  of 
the  Ciminian  range.  The  designation 
of  craters  given  to  the  Lakes  of  Gabii 
and  of  the  Solfatara  are  misnomers. 
That  of  Leprignano,  which  a  few  years 
ago  burst  forth,  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
Modenese  and  Sicilian  Salses  or  mud 
volcanoes,  being  produced  by  a  sud- 
den emanation  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
through  the  subjacent  tertiary  strata. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  ^at  all 
the  existing  volcanic  openings  were 
sub-aerial  vents,  and  that,  whilst  those 
which  vomited  the  earlier  igneous 
deposits  were  submarine,  and  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  those  of  the  sub- 
aerial  craters  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
have  all  the  characters  of  volcanoes 
actually  in  operation  on  the  surface  of 
our  continents. 

To  the  mineralogist  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  vicinity  of  Rome  will 
furnish  several  interesting  species  of 
simple  minerals.  In  the  lava,  so  ex- 
tensively quarried  for  paving  stone 
in  the  quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove,  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  tomb  of 
CiBcilia  Metella,  he  may  procure  pseu- 
do-nephelmej  gismonditef  hretsUtkite^  iM' 
ioTute,  &c. ;  and  in  the  masses  of 
pre-existing  rocks  imbedded  in  the 
peperino  or  tufa  of  Marino  and  Albano, 
many  of  the  same  simple  minerals 
as  are  found  in  the  dejections  of 
the  Fosso  Grande  on  the  declivity  of 
Vesuvius  —  such  as  fine  crystals  of 
leucite,  of  lazuUte,  garnet,  vesnvian, 
pleonaste,  augite,  meionite,  nepheline, 
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mica,    and    nomerons    fragments    of 
compact  and  dolomitized  limestone. 

Gaseous  emanationSf  Mineral  springs, 
4rc.,  abound  in  the  Ticinity  of  Rome, 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
last  or  expiring  efforts  of  volcanic 
action.  The  most  remarkable  now  in 
activity  are  those  called  SolfSitaras, 
emitting  carbonic  acid  and  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gases;  and  when  in 
contact  with  springs  giving  rise  to  those 
acidulated  waters  which  abound  round 
the  capital.  When  rising  through  the 
purely  volcanic  rocks,  these  waters  con- 
tain but  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
substances,  whereas  nearer  to  the  lime- 
stone beds  of  the  Apennines  they  are 
largely  impregnated  with  calcareous 
matter,  and  have  produced  those  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  travertine  or  fresh- 
water limestone  so  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  Campagna.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  springs  are  the  small 
lakes  of  the  Lago  di  Tartar!  and  Sol- 
fatara  near  Tivoli  (see  p.  367) ;  that 
they  were  formerly  much  more  widely 
distributedis  evident  from  the  masses  of 
(Milcareous  incrustations  found  amongst 
the  stratified  volcanic  deposits,  as  we 
see  within  Rome  itself  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Aventine  towards  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  northern  prolongation  of 
the  Monte  Pincio  between  the  Villa 
Borghese  and  the  Ponte  MoUe.  The 
mineral  springs  of  the  Acquacetosa, 
near  the  Ponte  Molle,  so  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Romans  in  the  summer 
mornings,  and  of  the  Acqua  Santa  on 
the  read  to  Albano,  are  the  best  known 
neartiie  capital. 

Diluvial  Quaternary  Deposits, 
Fossil  Mammalia,  ^c. — It  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  point  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  tertiary  deposits  around 
Rome  to  fix  with  certainty  where 
those  belonging  to  the  Pliocene  end, 
and  those  of  the  Post-Pliocene  or  Dilu- 
vial period  commence.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  former,  consisting  of  beds  of 
sand  and  calcareous  gravel,  appears  to 
pass  insensibly  into  those  similarly 
composed,  but  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  scattered  remains  of  fossil 
animals.  As  a  general  character,  how< 


ever,  the  diluvial  depoats  coatun  a 
greater  proportion  of  debris  of  volcanic 
rocks.  The  best  localities  for  examin- 
ing them  will  be  in  the  gravel-pits  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Ponte  Molle,  wbere 
they  form  the  line  of  elevations  which 
extend  from  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia 
on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the  base 
of  the  range  of  Monte  Mario,  crossed  by 
the  modem  roads  to  Civita  Castellana 
and  to  La  Storta  (the  Via  Cassia),  and 
bordering  on  the  N.  the  military  ex- 
ercising ground  of  the  Famesina ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Sacro,  near 
the  Anio,  at  a  short  <Ustance  beyond 
the  Ponte  Nomentana,  wbere  nnme- 
rous  remains  of  a  gigantic  and  extinct 
species  of  ox  and  of  2  species  of  elephant 
have  been  found  in  the  gravel  deposit 
In  this  diluvial  deposit,  consisting  of 
sands  and  gravel,  are  bones  of  the 
elephant  (E.  meridionalis),  rhinocen» 
(tichorinus),  hippopotamus,  one  or  two 
extinct  species  of  ox,  buffalo,  horse, 
ho^  and  deer,  with  those  of  a  species 
of  Felis,  verv  nearly  allied  to  the  lynx, 
which  still  lives  in  this  country.  In  a 
similar  position,  and  in  the  ravine  of 
Tlwnoiata,  on  the  old  road  to  MonticelU, 
have  been  found  bones  of  extinct  quad- 
rupeds, with  flint  arrowheads,  the  de- 
posit being  a  quaternary  tnfls. 

Fossil  MammcUia, — ^The  list  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  embraces  nearly 
all  the  extinct  quadrupeds  tliat  are 
found  in  the  most  modern  geological 
deposits  of  the  environs  of  Rome. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  however, 
which  deserves  to  be  more  particu- 
larly noticed,  the  existence  of  three 
species  of  elephants,  and  of  different 
geological  ages ;  the  one  in  the  lower 
Pliocene  marls,  the  others  in  the 
diluvial  and  contemporaneoos  vol- 
canic deposits.  The  existence  of  the 
elephant  in  the  Pliocene  strata  is  s 
recent  discovery  in  the  history  of 
paleontology,  having  been  fbnnd  in 
the  tertiary  marine  beds  near  Rig- 
nano  at  the  foot  of  Soracte,  where 
an  undisturbed  skeleton  was  dug  oot 
in  1856.  The  species  appears  to 
be  the  Elephas  antiquus  of  Falconer. 
I  The  second,  or  K  meridionalis,  is 
'remarkable  for   its  colossal   statare 
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nnd  the  large  dimensions  of  its  tusks ; 
its  bones,  scattered  in  the  beds  of 
dilavial  sand  and  gravel,  have  seldom 
been  found  united  ;  some  of  the 
largest  have  been  discovered  in  the 
beds  of  fluviatile  Tolcanic  tufa  on 
the  declivity  of  Monte  Verde,  out- 
side of  the  Porta  Portese,  and  in  the 
cutting^s  for  the  railway,  beyond  the 
latter,  in  the  Monte  delle  Piche,  near 
la  Magliana.  A  few  bones  of  the  £. 
priscus  have  also  been  found  here.  The 
Elephas  primogenius,  so  abundantly 
foand  in  Northern  Europe,  has  been 
met  with  but  rarely  in  Central  Italy. 
Remains  of  a  mastodon  (M .  arvernensis) 
exist  in  a  local  fresh-water  deposit  at 
Montoro,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nera,  4 
m.  S. W.  of  Nami. 

Amongst  the  very  important  geolo- 
gical discoveries  of  recent  date,  in  the 
environs  of  Rome,  has  been  that  of  an 
ossiferous  cavern,  containing  bones  of 
extinct  and  recent  animals,  which  is 
due  to  a  very  active  and  zealous  ex- 
plorer, the  Rev.  Brother  Indes,  of  the 
schools  of  the  Doctrine  Chr^tienne  in 
the  Palazzo  Poli.  The  cavern,  which 
is  situated  on  the  Monte  Oiove,  N.,  and 
near  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Teve- 
rone  and  the  Ponte  Salaro,  is  excavated 
in  the  solid  volcanic  tufa,  which  here 
rests  on  the  gravel  deposits,  probably  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Via  Nomentana 
and  Monte  Sacro.  The  number  of 
species  hitherto  discovered  is  nearly  30, 
of  which,  amongst  the  extinct  and  no 
longer  living  in  the  country,  are  a  very 
large  species  of  Fells  (Felia  /era)  of 
the  nxe  of  the  tiger,  the  Ursus  fossilis, 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
fossil  Equus,  Bos  primogenius,  &c. ; 
whilst  in  the  upper  and  more  modem 
portion  are  almost  all  the  living 
animals  of  the  country,  and  which  is 
still  the  resort  and  den  of  foxes,  of 
reptiles,  birds,  and  fishes,  which  appear 
to  belong  to  those  of  the  neighbouring 
rivers,  although  now  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  their  level.  Naturalists 
interested  in  such  matters  will  be 
enabled  to  see  these  difierent  remains  at 
the  residence  of  the  Fr^re  Indes,  under- 
director  of  the  educational  establish- 
ment of  the  Fr^res  Chretiens,  in  the 
Pal.  Poll.,  mentioned  at  p.  311. 


QUATEBNABT  POST-PLIOCEME  DE- 
POSITS —  AxuTViAL  Formations.  — 
The  most  remarkable  deposits  of  this 
kind  are  those  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  which  will  be  noticed  more 
particularly  in  describing  the  classical 
sites  of  that  district,  under  the  heads 
of  Excursions  to  Ostia,  Porto,  &c.  (pp. 
438,  489).  The  Isola  Sacra,  which 
occupies  an  area  of  several  s<juare 
miles,  has  been  entirely  formeil  within 
the  historical  period  by  the  alluvium 
of  the  Tiber,  and  which  is  still  en- 
croaching on  the  sea  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  12  ft.  annuallv.  The 
district  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  an 
immense  quaternary  deposit  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  Volscian  mountains  on  the  E., 
and  the  volcanic  region  of  Latium  on 
the  N.,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  which  is  also  extending  fh>m 
similar  causes,  and  the  banks  of  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea.  A  quaternary 
deposit  of  another  kind  consists  of  a 
loose  and  porous  calcareous  rock, , 
which  forms  the  plain  parallel  to  the 
coast,  nearly  in  the  whole  extent  from 
Palidoro,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Oivita  Yecchia,  to  Leghorn;  it  con- 
tains recent  marine  shells,  and  con- 
sists of  a  loose  travertine  and  aeglo- 
merated  sand,  with  extensive  beds  of 
gravel  regularly  stratified ;  it  is  quar- 
ried for  building-stone  between  Pali- 
doro and  Palo,  and  beyond  the  latter 
forms  the  low  land  at  the  base  of  the 
hills  of  Cervetri  and  La  Tolfa,  as  it 
does  in  the  environs  of  Civita  Vecchia ; 
it  is  similar  to  that  quarried  so  exten- 
sively behind  Leghorn  for  the  hy- 
draulic works  of  the  port;  in  some 
places  it  is  seen  as  high  as  40  and 
50  ft.  above  the  present  sea-level. 
Very  extensive  alluvial  deposits, 
formed  for  the  most  part  of  calcareous 
gravels  and  sands,  exist  along  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber  and  Teverone 
(Anio),  which  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  the  latest  Pliocene 
beds:  they  may  be  well  seen  near  the 
Ponte  Molle  and  the  Ponte  Lomentana, 
wh6re  they  contain  remains  of  extinct 
quadrupeds,  and,  strange  to  say,  of 
flint  implements. 
Ck>nnected  with  the  very  recent  date 
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of  some  of  the  yolcanic  eruptions  of 
the  environs  of  Rome,  is  the  aiscovenr 
of  vases  and  human  remains  beneath 
the  igneous  deposits.  This  subject  has 
given  rise  of  late  to  much  discussion. 
Vases  consisting  of  pottery  of  a  very 
peculiar  style  have  been  found  in  the 
volcanic  ashes  beneath  the  masses  of 
Alban  piperino,  especially  near  the 
town  of  Marino,  at  Montecucco,  in 
the  Parco  di  Colonna,  and  near  Fnitoc- 
chia.  If  established,  which  in  our 
opinion  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily done,  this  discovery  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  last 
eruptions  of  the  Alban  mounts  were 
posterior  to  historical  periods,  and  to 
the  existence  of  man  in  this  part  of 
Italy. 

Travertine  may,  in  general,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  quaternary  deposit,  al- 
though some  of  it  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  last  tertiary  period,  whilst 
others  are  still  in  a  state  of  actual 
formation.  The  most  extensive  mass- 
es of  travertine  exist  near  the  base 
of  the  calcareous  Apennines,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  plain  below  Tivoli,  and 
have  famished  all  that  stone  so  exten- 
sively used  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
monuments  of  Rome.  In  former  times 
the  action  which  produced  it  was  much 
more  active  than  at  present,  and,  as 
already  remarked,  may  be  considered 
the  expiring  effort  of  the  volcanic 
agency  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The 
travertine  seldom  contains  traces  of 
other  organic  bodies  than  vegetables. 
The  non-existence  of  animal  remains 
ma^  be  attributed  to  the  waters  by 
which  it  was  deposited  containing  in 
solution  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gases,  which  rendered  it  unfit 
for  animal  life. 

Professor  Ponzi  has  published  2 
geological  maps  of  this  district,  one 
embracing  the  capital  and  the  volcanic 
region  of  Latium,  the  other  the  en- 
virons of  Civita  Vecchia  and  of  the 
metalliferous  district  of  La  Tolfa,  and 
of  the  country  extending  from  the 
Lake  of  Bracciano  to  the  sea.  The 
same  savant  is  engaged  on  a  more 
general  Geological  Map  of  Central 
Italy.  These  maps  to  be  procured  at 
Soittiover's  Library. 


The  geolqgist  will  find  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Mineralogy,  at  the  University 
of  La  Sapienza(p.  304),  a  verv  extensiTe 
collection  of  the  rocks  and  fossils  of 
the  hills  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
formed  by  the  eminent  geologist  Broe- 
chi,  to  illustrate  his  work  'Deseriz- 
zione  del  Suolo  di  Roma,'  1  vol.  8?o. ; 
the  series  formed  by  Prof.  Ponzi,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  living  Roman 
geologists;  and  a  fine  one  of  the 
simple  minerals  from  the  lava  current 
at  (Japo  di  Bove  and  in  the  peperino 
Albano,  forming  part  of  the  collection 
sold  by  the  late  Count  Medeci  Spada 
to  the  Roman  government.  Si^.  Man- 
tovani,  a  rising  geologist,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  geology  of  the 
environs  of  Rome,  has  a  good  collec- 
tion. He  lives  at  No.  136,  Via  Babnino. 


i  33.  Villas. 

"A  few  cardinals,"  says  Forsyth. 
"  created  all  the  ^at  villas  of  Rome. 
Their  riches,  their  taste,  their  learn- 
ing, their  leisure,  their  frugality,  all 
conspired  in  this  single  object.  While 
the  eminent  founder  was  squandering 
thousands  on  a  statue,  he  would  allot 
but  one  crown  for  his  own  dinner. 
He  had  no  children,  no  stud,  no  dogs 
to  keep.  He  built,  indeed,  for  his 
own  pleasure,  or  for  the  adnuration  of 
others ;  but  he  embellished  his  coan- 
try,  he  promoted  the  resort  of  ric^  fo- 
reigners, and  he  afforded  them  a  high 
intellectual  treat  for  a  few  panls, 
which  never  entered  into  his  pocket 
His  taste  generally  descends  to  his 
heirs,  who  mark  their  little  reigns  bj 
successive  additions  to  the  stock.  Hov 
seldom  are  great  fortunes  spent  so 
elegantly  in  England  I  How  manv 
are  absorbed  in  the  table,  the  field, 
or  the  turf !— expenses  which  centre 
and  end  in  the  rich  egotist  himsell" 

Villa  Albani  ^recently  purchased  bj 
Prince  Torionia,  with  lul  its  contents, 
for  a  sum  exceeding  125,000/.  ster- 
ling), to  be  seen  on  Tuesdays  from 
12  to  4,  by  an  order,  to  be  obtained 
at  the  palace  of  Prince  Porlooia 
(or  at  the  banking-house  of  Spada, 
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Flamini,  &  Co.,  No.  20,  Via  Con- 
dotti),  a  short  distance  on  the  rt.  be- 
yond the  Porta  Salara,  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  bj  Cardinal 
Alessandro  AlbanL  The  design  vas  en- 
tirely his  own,  and  was  executed  under 
his  superintendence  by  Carlo  Marchi- 
onni.  "Here,"  says  Forsyth, "  is  a  vUla 
of  exquisite  design,  planned  b;^  a  pro- 
found antiquary.  Here  Cardinal  Al- 
bani,  having  spent  his  life  in  collecting 
ancient  sculpture,  formed  such  porti- 
coes and  such  saloons  to  receive  it 
as  an  old  Boman  would  have  done: 
porticoes  where  the  statues  stood  free 
apon  the  i>avement  between  columns 
proportioned  to  their  stature ;  saloons 
which  were  not  stocked  but  embel- 
lished with  families  of  allied  statues, 
and  seemed  full  without  a  crowd. 
Here  Winckelmann  grew  into  an  an- 
tiquary under  the  carainal's  patronage 
and  instruction ;  and  here  he  projected 
his  history  of  art,  which  brmgs  this 
collection  continually  into  view."  At 
the  first  French  invasion  the  Albani 
family  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Napoleon,  who  carried  off  from  the 
villa  294  pieces  of  sculpture.  At 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  spoils,  which 
had  been  sent  to  Paris,  were  re- 
stored to  prince  Albani,  who,  being 
unwilling  or  luable  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  their  removal,  sold  them, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Anti- 
nous,  to  the  king  of  ^varia.  Notwith- 
standing these  losses,  ike  villa  is  still 
rich,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  Mu- 
seums of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol. 
Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  art,  the 
mansion  did  not  suffer,  as  some  others 
about  Bome  did,  during  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements  in  1849,  and  it 
therefore  remains  in  all  its  beauty, 
with  its  charming  grounds,  its  sculp- 
tures, and  other  artistic  treasures  un- 
injured. The  objects  of  art  are  con- 
tained in  the  Casino  and  the  Coffee-house, 
between  which  is  an  extensive  parterre, 
or  ornamental  garden,  laid  out  with 
great  taste. 

I.  The  Casino  consists  of  a  fine 
portico,  decorated  with  columns  of 
granite  and  cippolino,  surmounted  bv 
a  suite  of  rooms,  and  having  on  each 
side  wings  in  the  form  of  galleries, 


opening  from  as  many  vestibules,  all  of 
which  are  decorated  with  sculptures. 
There  are  no  catalogues,  but  each  ob- 
ject has  its  name  attached,  most  of  the 
determinations  having  been  made  by 
Winckelmann.  Commencing  with  the 
Portico,  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
it  are  sitting  statues  of  Julius  Csesar, 
Augustus,  and  Agrippina,  and  of  an- 
other female,  supposed  to  be  Faustina* 
Statues  in  niches  of  Tit)eriu8,  Lucius 
Verus,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  Hadrian;  few,  if 
an;^,  of  these  statues  have  however 
their  original  heads.  2  altars  with  re- 
liefs of  a  dance  of  the  Hours  and 
3  fine  basins  in  pavonazzetto  and 
cippolino  marble.  Of  the  many  Hermes, 
that  of  Mercury  with  a  Greek  in- 
scription is  the  most  interesting.  On 
the  1.  of  the  portico  is  (II.)  the  Vesti- 
bule or  Atrio  del  Cariatide,  so  called 
from  a  statue  of  a  Caryatid,  bearing  on 
the  back  of  the  basket  the  names  of 
the  sculptors  Criton  and  Nicholaus  of 
Athens,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  on  each  side 
are  statues  of  Canophorse.  From  the 
vestibule  opens  the  1.  pallery,  used  as 
a  conservatory,  in  which  are  placed  a 
series  of  busts,  the  most  deserving  of 
notice  being  those  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Scipio  Africanus,  Hannibal, 
Homer,  and  Epicurus ;  of  the  statues 
in  the  niches — a  male  figure  grasp- 
ing a  dagger,  called  Brutus  without 
any  reason,  being  probably  a  com- 
batant in  the  arena;  Venus;  a  Faun 
with  fhiit  in  his  lion-skin  covering, 
a  Muse,  and  a  handsome  Vase,  with 
dolphins  for  the  handles.  Return- 
ing through  the  great  portico,  on  the 
rt  are  a  series  of  rooms  forming  the 
corresponding  wing  of  the  casino, 
a  vestibule,  followed  by  the  Con- 
servatory, out  of  which  opens  a 
series  of  smaller  rooms,  divided  off 
as  follows: — 1.  Atrio  di  Giunone  con- 
tains a  statue  of  Juno  and  several  busts. 
2.  The  Galiery,  with  several  statues ;  a 
Faun  and  ^roung  Bacchus,  in  the  centre 
a  vase  with  Bacchanalian  reliefii  ; 
Hermes  of  Euripides  and  Numa.  The 
next  room,  3.  Sola  delle  Colonne,  with  an 
ancient  mosuc  pavement,  has  a  re- 
markable column  of  alabaster  of  tiie 
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variety  called  Fiorito,  found  near  the 
Nayalia  in  the  Yigna  Cesarini.  The 
sarcophagus  which  stands  here,  with 
relieis  of  the  marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  has  been  pronounced  by 
Winckelmann  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
bas-reliefs  in  existence ;  a  circular  altar 
with  reliefs  representing  a  triumphal 
dance ;  a  good  bust  of  Lucius  Verus ; 
an  Etruscan  4>riestess ;  Livia  as  Juno 
sacrificing,  ith  Soom,  or  of  the  Terra- 
cottas.^A  curious  bas-relief  represent- 
ing Diogenes  in  a  large  jar  receiving 
Alexander;  a  bas-relief  of  Daedalus 
and  Icarus  in  rosso-antico ;  a  colossal 
mask  of  a  river-god ;  an  ancient  fresco 
representing  a  landscape;  several  inte- 
resting terracotta  bas-reliefe,  found  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Caserta,  now 
the  Convent  of  the  Liguorini,  on  the 
Esquiline,  the  most  remarkable  being, 
Minerva  assisting  at  the  building  and 
fitting  out  of  the  ship  Argo ;  Latona 
and  Artemis;  a  frieze  of  the  Hours; 
Silenus  in  a  bacchanalian  scene,  &c, 
6th  Room, — In  the  centre  a  large  tazza 
with  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  found 
near  the  temple  of  that  demigod 
erected  by  Domitian  on  the  Via 
Appia ;  statue  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan;  on  the  walls  are  several  Ro- 
man inscriptions.  1th  Boom. — Small 
bas-relief  representing  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris  sacrificing  Orestes  and  Py- 
lades  at  the  altar  of  Diana ;  an  inter- 
esting mosaic  of  the  Nile,  with  seve- 
ral of  the  animals  inhabiting  its 
banks;  a  bas-relief  in  Pavonazzetto 
marble  of  a  bacchanalian  feast ;  seve- 
ral Roman  inscriptions.  %th  Room. — 
A  Faun  in  Parian  marble;  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  This 
room  opens  on  a  terrace  shaded  with 
ilexes,  leading  to  the  Bigliardo,  and 
on  which  arc  placed  numerous  sepul- 
chral cippi.  Over  the  door  is  a  bas- 
relief,  supposed  to  represent  a  combat 
of  Achilles.  The  Binliardo  is  hand- 
somely decorated  with  marbles,  and 
has  a  few  indifibrent  statues.  Re- 
turning to  the  great  portico,  from  an 
oval  vestibule  of  the  casino  opens  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  Ist  floor 
of  the  palace:  in  this  vestibule  are 
statues  of  Ceres  and  Isis,  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  and  some  colossal  masks.    At 


the  foot  of  the  staircase  are  a  statue 
of  Rome  triumphant;  and  an  ancient 
painting  of  two  females,  called  Livia 
and  Octavia,  sacrificing  to  Mars;  and 
as  we  ascend  bas-reliefs  of  the  death 
of  the  children  of  Niobe ;  a  colossal 
mask  in  rosso-antico:  and  over  the 
side  doors  2  fragments  of  friezes,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  distzibotion  of 
com  to  the  people  by  Antoninus  Pins 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  and  a  pro- 
cession of  draped  females,  called  the 
orphan  children  of  Faustina.  Apabt- 
MENTS  ON  1st  floob. — 1,  Sola  OmU: 
in  the  centre  a  fine  large  tazxa,  vith 
good  bas-relieft  of  a  bacdianalian 
feast,  where  we  see  Hercules,  with  a 
satyr  when  his  head  is  turned  emptying 
the  demigod's  goblet  The  statues 
round  the  room  are  the  supposed  Pto- 
lemy by  Stephanus ;  a  Cupid  bending 
his  bow ;  Fauns ;  a  Silenus ;  and  a  Mer- 
cury. On  each  side  of  the  window 
are  2  verv  ^ooi.  columns  of  giallo- 
antico ;  and  above  a  curious  bas-relief 
of  a  race  of  children ;  in  which  are 
represented  the  carceres  of  a  circos. 
The  door  on  the  rt.  leads  into  the,  2, 
GalUria  Nofnle,  a  fine  roooi,  opening 
out  of  which  are  several  smaller 
ones:  the  roof  is  painted  b^  Mengs, 
and  represents  Parnassus  with  Apollo 
and  the  Muses;  the  walls  are  richly 
ornamented  with  marbles  and  mosaics, 
and  have  several  bas-reliefs  let  into 
them,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides;  Daeda- 
lus and  Icarus ;  a  male  personage  called 
Antinous  holding  a  horse  in  front  of 
a  Corinthian  portico ;  figures  of  An- 
toninus with  the  caducaeus,  and  Faus- 
tina, personifying  Peace  and  Rome. 
Over  the  principal  entrance  a  bas- 
relief  in  the  archaic  style,  represent- 
ing a  sacrifice,  with  a  Corinthian  tem- 
ple in  the  background:  the  figures 
sacrificing  are  those  of  Hebe,  Enaua. 
Venus,  Apollo.  In  the  1st  room  on  the 
rt  are  Hermes  busts  of  Socrates,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Hippocrates,  those  of  So- 
crates and  Marcus  Agrippa  being  the 
best;  and  over  the  chimney  a  ▼€!>' 
ancient  bas-relief  of  Zethns,  Antiope, 
and  Amphion.  In  the  2nd  room  is  a 
small  collection  of  pictures  removed 
from  the  Palazzo  Albani,  at  l^oatt,  the 
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best  of  which  are — Penigmo,  a  painting 
in  5  compartments,  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  infant  Saviour  by  the 
Virgin  with  saints,  the  Cracifixion,  the 
Magdalen,  and  an  Assumption,  sisned 
and  dated  1491,  consequently  one  or  Pe- 
mgino's  early  works.  Giulw  Romano^  2 
compositions  in  water-colours  of  baccha- 
nalian scenes.  Guido,  the  head  of  an  old 
man.  Titian,  small  portrait^of  Paul  III. 
Lttca  Giordano,  2  pictures  of  children. 
Qiorgione^  a  good  male  portrait  Tinto- 
retto, a  Crucifixion,  and  another  of  the 
same  subject  attributed  to  Vandyke, 
Albano,  a  small  Holy  Family.  Vander- 
tpcrf,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  Luca 
SiffnoreUi,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Lawrence,  James,  Sebastian,  and 
the  Donatorio,  for  whom  the  picture 
was  painted ;  in  the  next  room  are 
some  of  Domenichino's  cartoons  for 
the  paintings  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  dellaVittoria;  one  by  A.  Caracci; 
and  another  of  a  Crucifixion,  by 
Baroccio.  Ketnming  to  the  Galieria 
Nobile,  the  1st  Room  on  the  left  contains 
the  celebrated  bas-relief  of  Antinous 

CntOWNED    WITH     THE    LOTUS-FLOWER, 

found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  Adrians, 
and  which  Winckelmann  has  described 
with  rapture :  **  as  fresh  and  as  highly 
finished,"  he  says,  "  as  if  it  had  just 
left  the  sculptor's  studio.  This  work, 
after  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  monument  of 
antiquity  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us."  2nd  Room,— Four  Etruscan 
sepulchral  urns  in  alabaster  from  Vol- 
terra;  bas-relieft,  Hercules  and  Apollo 
contesting  for  the  tripod ;  a  series  of 
bas-reliefe  in  an  archaic  or  Etruscan 
style,  of  a  procession  of  Mercury,  Mi- 
nerva, Apollo,  and  Diana;  a  sacrifice 
by  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Ever- 

frtes;  and  of  Leucothea  with  young 
acchus  and  Nymphs;  a  large  bas- 
relief  of  Lynceus  and  Pollux,  a  good 
piece  of  Greek  sculpture,  stated  to  have 
been  brought  A*om  the  Barthenon ; 
statnes  of  an  Etruscan  priest  and 
priestess.  In  the  Srd  Room  are  some 
more  cartoons  by  Domenichino.  From 
this  we  enter  the  Gabinetto  at  the  eastern 
extremitv'  of  the  casino,  which  contains 
several  nne  spedmens  of  ancient  art : 
the  broni^  Afp¥,lo  Sauboctonos,  con- 


sidered by  Winckelmann  as  the  original 
statue  by  Praxiteles,  described  by  Pliny 
— it  was  found  on  the  Aventine,  and 
has  been  much  restored ;  a  small  bronze 
statue  of  Minerva;  an  ancient  copy, 
also  in  bronze,  of  the  Farnese  Her- 
cules ;  fine  bas-relief  of  the  Repose  of 
Hercules,  with  a  Greek  inscription, 
and  another  supposed  to  be  of  the  poet 
Persius;  a  Diana  in  alabaster,  with 
head  and  hands  of  bronze ;  a  Canopus, 
probably  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  with 
reliefs,  in  green  basalt ;  a  legless  statue 
of  ^sop,  a  fine  specimen  in  Pentelic 
marble ;  a  small  one  of  Diogenes.  In 
the  remaining  rooms  have  been  placed 
several  pictures  of  little  interest,  chiefly 
portraits,  brought  firom  the  Palazzo 
Albani,  and  a  series  of  indifierent 
tapestries  from  Flemish  designs,  exe- 
cuted at  Rome. 

The  Coffee-house. — The  second  part  of 
the  Villa  Albani  consists  of  a  semicir- 
cular portico,  supported  by  columns  of 
granite.  Under  the  arcade  are  several 
statues,  busts,  and  masks,  all  much  re- 
stored. Amount  the  former,  those  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  Isocrates,  Chry- 
sippus,  a  veiled  Caligula,  Antisthenes, 
Balbinus,  Hadrian,  2  statues  of  Cary- 
atids, and  others  of  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules. In  the  vestibule,  leading  from 
the  portico  to  the  Gallery,  is  a  very 
large  tazza  in  Egyptian  breccia,  with 
statues  of  Marsyas,  Juno,  and  Silenus. 
The  Gallery,  a  very  handsome  apart- 
ment—  Ancient  mosaics  form  the 
pavement;  statues  of  Juno  and  a 
nymph  —  on  the  pedestals  on  which 
they  stand  are  ancient  mosaics,  one 
of  which,  found  at  Atina,  near  Arpino, 
represents  the  delivery  of  Hesione 
from  the  monster — the  other,  from 
Sarsina,  in  the  Romagna ;  an  Ibis  with 
a  serpent  in  rosso- antico ;  a  handsome 
candelabrum;  statues—of  Atlas  bearing 
on  his  shoulders  a  Zodiac  with  its  signs, 
and  Jupiter  in  the  centre ;  and  of 
the  Bona  Dea  with  a  Fawn ;  a  large 
bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis  in  red  por- 
phyry ;  and  a  Cupid  concealed  behind 
a  comic  mask.  Egyptian  Ball, — In  an 
open  portico  beneath  the  coffee-house 
have  been  arranged  several  specimens 
of  Egyptian   sculpture— a  statue  pf 
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the  goddess  Pascbt,  in  black  granite, 
and  another  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos, 
colossal ;  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is 
an  elephant  in  the  same  material,  true 
to  nature,  of  the  Asiatic  species ;  4 
sphinxes  in  limestone,  2  in  black 
marble,  all  probably  of  the  Roman 
period  of  the  time  of  Hadrian:  several 
specimens  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
are  let  into  the  adjoining  wall,  which 
forms  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
parterre ;  in  one  of  the  side  alleys  lead- 
ing from  the  entrance-gate  towards  the 
Casino  is  a  colossal  bust  of  Winckel- 
mann,  placed  here  in  1857  at  the  ex- 
pnse  of  the  reigning  King  of  Bavaria : 
It  is  from  the  chisel  of  a  German  sculp- 
tor. Near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds 
on  the  1.  is  a  marble  pillar,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Meta  from  some  circus. 

The  view  of  the  Sabine  and  Alban 
ranges  from  the  upper  part  of  this 
villa,  and  especially  from  the  roof  of 
the  Casino,  is  very  fine. 

Villa  Altieri,  opening  off  the  road 
that  leads  from  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  to 
Santa  Croce ;  it  was  once  a  magnificent 
retreat,  now  it  is  falling  into  decay,  the 
grounds  being  let  out  to  market-gai^ 
deners.  The  curious  labyrinth  formed 
by  box  plantations,  which  formerly  ex- 
isted here,  has  been  cut  down  and  con- 
verted into  a  cabbage-garden  by  its 
new  owner. 

Villa  Bonaparte,  in  the  Via  di  Porta 
Pia,  formerly  Paolina,  from  the  Princess 
Pauline  Bonaparte  Borghese,  the  sister 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed :  it  occupies  all  the  space 
along  the  Aurelian  Wall  from  the 
Porta  Salara  to  the  Porta  Nomentana. 
The  Casino  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  and 
the  gardens  handsomely  laid  out  It 
now  belongs  to  Prince  NapoleonCharles 
Bonaparte,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Prince  of  Canino.  From  a  terrace  on 
the  city  wall  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  Campagna  to  the  Sabine 
and  Alban  hills. 

Villa  Borghese^  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  and  extending  to  near  the  Via 
Sahara ;  open  to  the  public  every  day. 


after  12  o'clock ;  and  the  Casino,  with 
its  galleries  of  statues,  on  Saturdays, 
from  2  until  4  in  winter  aad  spring, 
and  after  3  p.m.  during  the  summer 
months.  The  Villa  Bor^ese,  one  of 
the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Boman 
people  in  summer,  and  the  most  con- 
venient promenade  for  the  upper 
classes  and  foreign  residents  at  all 
seasons,  had  remained  comparatively 
closed  for  some  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  restorations  and  new  laying 
out  of  the  grounds,  rendered  uecessvy 
by  the  devastations  committed,  and 
the  cutting  down  of  the  plantations 
during  the  siege  in  1849.  It  is  now 
open  with  increased  facilities,  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
forms  the  most  fashionable  and  agree- 
able of  all  the  drives  and  walks 
round  the  capital  A  French  corps 
having  succeeded  in  forming  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  range  of  heights  ex- 
tending from  the  Ponte  Molle  to  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  and  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Villa  Borghese  itself,  in  1849,  the 
Roman  Commission  of  Defence  w35 
obliged,  from  strategic  consideratioDs, 
to  order  the  destruction  of  the  trees 
extending  on  the  slopes  towards  the 
city  walls,  to  deprive  tne  besiegers  of  a 
cover  in  case  of  their  attacking  Rome 
on  this  side.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  unjustifiable  de 
struction  of  an  aqueduct,  for  the  less 
honourable  motive  of  stealing  the 
leaden  pipes,  was  perpetrated  by  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  other  very  extensive 
damage,  and  for  which  the  noble  owner 
has  received  no  compensation.  The 
Casino  remained  luckily  untouched, 
as  did  the  specimens  of  sculpture 
which  it  contains,  although  at  one 
time  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the 
latter  to  the  Vatican  for  the  sake  of 
security. 

The  prindpal  attraction  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  js  the  Catino^  formeriy  used 
as  a  summer  residence,  but  now  cob- 
verted  into  a  museum  of  statuary.  It 
was  erected  by  Card.  Sdpio  Borghese. 
from  Uie  designs  of  Vansanxio,  en- 
larged during  the  last  century,  and 
converted  into  a  gallery  of  aeulDture 
by    the    present    Prince    Boighete, 
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under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
architect  CaniDa,  to  whom  also  are 
due  the  interior  arrangements,  de- 
corations, &c.  The  Borghese  family 
fomaerly  possessed  a  very  rich  col- 
lection of  ancient  sculpture  found  in 
excavating  on  their  numerous  posses- 
sions, and  especially  at  Gabii,  which 
were  arranged  here  and  in  another 
casino  close  by  called  the  Museum 
Gabinum.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
were  removed  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,, 
for  which  an  indemnihr  of  1 5  millions 
of  francs  was  promised  to  Prince  Bor- 
ghese, but  of  which  a  large  sum  re- 
mained, as  it  still  does,  unpaid  at  the 
fall  of  the  French  empire.  A  great 
portion,  therefore,  of  the  present  col- 
lection of  the  Villa  Borghese  has 
been  made  by  the  two  last  princes. 

The  Casino  consists  of  2  floors,  the 
rooms  on  the  lower  one  being  confined 
to  ancient  sculpture,  those  above  to 
modern  statuary  and  pictures.  There 
are  catalogues  for  each  floor,  which 
will  be  lent  to  the  visitor,  upon  appli- 


YII.  Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite,  h.  Statue 

of  Hermaphrodite. 
YIII.  Hall  of  Tyrteus.  t.  Statue  of  Tyrteus. 
IX.  Egyptian  Hall.   Jk.  Statue  of  Palsmon. 
X.  Hall  of  the  Fann.    {.  SUtue  of  Fauiu 


cation  to  the  custode.  I.  The  entrance 
is  from  a  portico  70  ft.  long,  enclosed 
by  an  iron  grating,  under  which  are 
ranged — 2, 1 1, 23.  ancient  candelabras ; 
three  mutilated  bas-relieft  from  the 
Arch  of  Claudius,  which  stood  near 
the  Piazza  Sciarra:  14.  a  sarcophagus, 
with  bas-reliefs  or  naval  sports,  with 
the  representation  of  a  harbour  and  a 
lighthouse.— II.  Great  HaU  or  ScUcne. 
This  magnificent  room,  the  ceiling  of 
which,  painted  by  Mario  Rossi  in 
the  last  century,  represents  the  ar- 
rival of  Camillus  at  the  Capitol,  is 
paved  with  ancient  mosaics  of  gla- 
diators and  combatants  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, discovered  in  1834,  amongst 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  at  la 
Giostra,  near  Torre  Nuova,  one  of  the 
Borghese  possessions  on  the  Via  La- 
bicana.  These  mosaics  are  interesting 
for  the  costumes  of  the  figures  repre- 
sented, and  the  animals  they  are  com* 
bating — ^lions,  tigers,  panthers,  oxen, 
deer,  buflaloes.  antelopes,  and  ostriches. 
Many  of  the  figures  have  names  an- 
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nexed :  a  certain  Astacius,  who  waTes 
a  flag  over  his  fallen  antagonist  Astivua ; 
another,  designated  as  Alumnus  Victor, 
holds  up  in  mark  of  triumph  the  bloody 
knife  which  he  has  just  drawn  from 
the  mortal  wound  innicted  on  his  ad- 
versary; a  third,  Serpenus  killing  a 
panther:  many  of  the  combatants 
wear  helmets  with  closed  visors  and 
have  long  shields.  As  works  of  art  these 
mosaics  have  little  pretensions, and  date 
probably  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
3rd  century.  It  is  supposed,  like  a 
somewhat  similar  one  discovered  in 
the  Thermae  of  Caracalla  and  now  in 
the  Lateran  Mnseum,  to  have  deco- 
rated the  gladiators'  unrobing-room  in 
the  Roman  villa  above  mentioned. 
The  principal  specimens  of  sculpture 
in  the  Salone  are — 1.  a  statue  of  Diana ; 
5.  the  colossal  bust  of  Juno ;  and  3. 
another  of  Isis ;  4.  a  colossal  dancing 
faun;  7.  a  statue  of  Tiberius;  9. 
Augustus  as  Pontifex  Maximus;  11. 
a  statue  of  Bacchus,  forming  part  of 
a  group  of  that  divinity  and  Ampelus ; 
15.  a  colossal  figure  of  Bacchus;  a 
statue  of  Caligula;  14  and  16.  colossal 
busts  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
— Bas-reliefs  of  young  Bacchus  and 
Pan,  beneath  No.  11;  and  the  large 
alto-relievo  of  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  gulf.  The  busts  of  the  12  (>sars, 
in  coloured  marble,  are  modem,  as 
well  as  the  medallions  on  the  pi- 
lasters ;  the  frescoes  of  animals  on  the 
roof  are  by  Peters.  Opening  out  of 
the  Salone  on  the  rt.  is  Room  IIL,  the 
Sala  di  Giwnone,  so  called  from,  1.  the 
statue  of  Juno  Pronuba  (6),  which 
stands  in  the  centre,  discovered  in  a 
Boman  villa  near  Monte  Calvo,  at  the 
32nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara  :  the  other 
statues  are,  3.  Urania;  9.  Leda  and 
the  Swan  with  Cupid ;  4.  Ceres ;  5.  a 
Venus  Genitrix ;  20.  an  interesting  bas- 
relief  discovered  at  Torre  Nuova, 
representing  the  birth  of  Telephus; 
11.  a  bas-relief  of  Cassandra  borne 
from  the  altar.  The  paintings  of  the 
roof  are  by  De  Angelis ;  that  in  the 
centre  representing  the  Judgment  of 
Paris.  —  Hoom  IV.,  called  the  Sala 
di  Ercole,  from  the  many  sculptures 
relating  to  Hercules  which  it  con- 
tains.   The  group    in   the   centre   is 


that  of  a  combating  Amaxon  (/);  -2 
bas-reliefs  {e  e)  (3,  4,  17,  and  18\ 
which  formed  the  sides  and  covers  of 
sarcophagi,  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules ; 
another  sarcophagus,  with,  10.  a  bas- 
relief  of  Tritons  and  Sea  Nymphs,  with 
a  mask  of  Oceanus  in  the  centre;  21. 
a  statne  of  Venus,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Capitol ;  several  statues,  and,  6.  a 
colossal  bust  of  Hercules ;  one,  45.  a 
statue  of  Hercules  in  female  attire 
with  a  distaff;  casts  of  the  legs  of 
the  Famese  Hercules,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Borghese  &iiiily, 
now  v\  the  Museo  Boi^nico.— i^oosi 
v.,  or  Camera  di  Apollo,  This  room, 
decorated  with  columns  of  Egyptian 
granite,  has  paintings  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  by  Angeletti;  of  the  Valle 
of  Tcmpe,  by  Moore ;  and  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  by  Labruzzi :  in  the  centre 
is,  I.  a  statue  of  Apollo  (9);  and  round 
it  others  of  the  Muses.  3.  A  bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus ;  4.  A  statue  of  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into  a  l&orel : 
6.  A  gooa  group  of  Venus  smd  Copid ; 
7  and  11.  Busts  of  Bacchantes;  8.  A 
statue  of  Melpomene ;  10.  of  Qio;  la 
A  sitting  figure  of  Anacreon,  from 
Monte  Calvo ;  14.  A  colossal  bust  of 
Lucilla,  wife  of  Lucius  Veros;  16. 
Erato;  18.  Polymnia.  A  passage  (c) 
leads  to  Moom  VI.,  the  Galleria,  or  Great 
Galler}^  a  magnificent  hall,  60  ft  long, 
opening  on  the  garden,  decorated  vith 
paintings  by  Marchetti  and  De  Angelis. 
The  story  of  Galatea  is  painted  by  the 
latter.  2  columns  and  the  pilasters  are 
in  oriental  alabaster ;  the  medallions  by 
artists  of  the  last  century.  The  series 
of  busts,  in  porp^ry  with  alabaster 
torsos,  of  the  12  (Wars  are  modem. 
The  porphyry  urn,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  is  said  to  have  been .  brought 
from  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  33. 
A  bronze  statue  of  the  young  Geta. 
—  Jioom  VII.  Gabinetto,  or  of  the  Her- 
maphrodite, 7.  The  statue  (A)  of  that 
fabulous  creation,  was  found  near 
the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Tit 
toria,  with  that  of  the  same  subject 
now  in  the  Louvre.  3.  A  statue 
of  a  Faun  or  Satyr ;  6.  Bust  of 
Titus;  11.  A  copy  m  marble  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  shepherd  Martins 
in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservator!  at  the 
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Capitol;  10.  A  bast  of  Tiberius;  13. 
of  Corbalon;  15.  A  headless  statue  of 
a  yoath,  supposed  to  be  Ilo,  of  fine 
workmanship,  discovered  in  1830  near 
Mentana,  the  ancient  Nomentnm.  The 
ancient  mosaics  on  the  floor,  repre- 
senting fishing  scenes,  were  found  near 
Castel  Arcione,  on  the  road  to  Tivoii, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  mode  of  fishing  with  a  round  or 
cast  net  was  exacUy  the  same  as  is 
now  practised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.— iipom  VIII.  Cctmera  di  Tirteo, 
formerly  called  delta  Candelabra,  the 
candelabra  having  been  lately  re- 
moved to  the  Vestibule  to  make  room 
for — 1.  the  statue  of  TyrtiBUs(«),  now 
in  the  centre  of  this  apartment.  The 
Borghese  Gladiator,  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  stood 
here.  The  paintings,  by  Pecheux 
and  Thiers,  represent  the  Death  of 
Milo,  Polydamas,  and  Theseus.  Of 
the  other  statues  the  most  remarkable 
are  — 2.  Minerva  Polias ;  4.  Apollo  in 
a  toga,  with  a  griffon  and  a  tripod ;  5. 
A  colossal  bust  called  Lucilla;  7.  A 
triple  Caryatid  or  Canephora;  10. 
Leda  and  the  Swan,  discovered  near 
Frascati  in  1823 ;  1 5.  .^sculapius  and 
Telesphorus ;  a  bas-relief  of  3  draped 
figures,  a  female  in  the  centre,  m>m 
the  sepulchral  monument  of  some  sensr 
torial  family.— iSooni  IX.,  or  Camera 
Egizziaca,  In  the  centre  stands  a  mar- 
ble group  of  a  boy  on  a  dolphin  {k\  try- 
ing to  force  open  its  mouth,  and  called 
Pakemon,  son  of  Alamos  and  I  no; 
3.  Isis ;  4.  Paris ;  8.  Ceres  in  black 
marble;  10.  A  modem  statue  ^of  a 
Gipsy,  in  bronze  and  marble ;  19.  A 
colossal  bust  of  Hadrian ;  20.  An  in- 
different statue  of  a  Venus. — Boom  X. 
Camera  del  Fatmo.  1.  The  fine  statue 
of  the  Dancing  Faun  in  the  centre  of 
this  room  was  discovered  in  1832,  with 
several  others  purchased  by  P.  Bor- 
ghese, in  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Villa 
at  the  32nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara. 
2.  Good  draped  statue  of  Ceres;  3. 
Mercury  Liricinus,  or  inventor  of  the 
lyre;  4.  Satyr;  8.  Copy  of  the  Faun 
of  Praxiteles,  in  Parian  marble;  9. 
Pluto;  14.  Sittbg statue  of  Periander. 
Busts:  6.  of  Seneca;  7.  of  Minerva 
Gorgolapha,  or  with  the  head  of  Me- 


dusa on  her  helmet*  19^  Group  of 
Bacchus  and  Libera. 

The  Upper  Story  is  reached  from  the 
Galleria  at  6  by  a  winding  staircase,  and 
is  entered  by— i?oom  I.,  or  the  Galle/  ia. 
The  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  are  by  Lan- 
franco  ;  the  Landscapes  on  the  side* 
walls  by  Hackaert  and  Marchetti.  The 
three  principal  groups  of  statues  in  the 
centre  are  by  Bernini,  and  represent, 

2.  ^neas  carrying  off  Anchises,  one  of 
the  artist* s  earliest  works,  said  to  have 
been  executed  when  he  was  only  15 
years  old ;  1.  Apollo  and  Daphne,  when 
he  was  in  his  18th  year;  and  3.  David 
in  the  act  of  slaying  Goliath,  one 
of  Bernini's  finest  works.  The  seve- 
ral marble  vases  are  modem.  On 
one  of  the  tables  is  a  bust  of  Canina, 
the  celebrated  antiquarian,  by  Biaetti. — 
Room  II.  Camera  deiRitratti.  1 .  The  bust 
of  Paul  V.bjr  Bernini;  2  7.  the  portrait  of 
Marc  Antonio  Borghese,  father  of  that 
pope,  by  Guido ;  7.  that  of  Paul  V.,  b^ 
Caravaggio ;  3.  the  bust  of  Card.  Scipi- 
one  Borghese  is  also  by  Bernini.  Tne 
numerous  other  family  portraits  here 
are  of  little  interest  as  works  of  art. 
Opening  out  of  this  room  is  one 
with  architectural  subjects  by  Mar- 
chetti; and  beyond  the  latter  a  cabi- 
net, on  the  ceiling  of  which  is  a  paint- 
ing of  a  Satyr  and  sleeping  Venus, 
by  Gagnereau,  called  also  Jupiter 
and  Antiope. — Room  V.   Camera  della 

Venere  Vmcitrice,  so  called  from  the,  1. 
statue  of  Princess  Pauline  Borghese, 
sister  of  the  first  Napoleon,  by  Ca- 
nova,  who  has  represented  her  as 
Venus  Victrix.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  beautifully-elegant  women  of  her 
day.  TMfe  bas-reliefs  over  the  four 
doors,  in  giallo-antiGo,  by  Pocetti,  re- 
present—  2.  Jupiter  and  his  Eagle; 

3.  Venus  and  Cupid ;  6.  Paris  ;  7. 
Apollo.  The  statues,  4  and  5.  of 
Venus  and  Paris  are  by  Penna.  The 
paintings  on  the  walls,  of  Helen  and 
Paris,  ^e  Death  of  Achilles,  the  De- 
parture of  Helen,  and  those  on  the 
ceiling,  are  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  an 
English  artist  settled  in  Rome  in  the 
last  century.  The  Presentation  of  the 
Infant  Paris  to  Hecuba,  in  the  octagon 
above  the  central  window,  is  one  of 
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the  earliest  works  of  Cammuccini. 
— Room  VI.,  Camera  di  Orizonte,  has  its 
walls  covered  with  pictures,  painted 
by  Bloemer,  of  Antwerp,  called  Ori- 
zonte by  the  Italians.  The  sculptures 
on  the  chimney-piece,  in  rosso-antico, 
of  a  bacchanalian  procession  and  sacri- 
fice are  by  A.  Penna ;  and  the  modem 
statue  of  a  Bacchante  playing  on  the 
lyre,  with  a  Cupid,  by  Tadolini. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Casino, 
and  on  the  same  floor,  are  2  rooms 
containing  a  number  of  indifferent 
pictures,  amongst  which,  4  of  ani- 
mals by  Peters;  a  San  Marino,  by 
Pompeo  Battoni ;  a  representation  of 
a  tournament  at  the  Vatican,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  his  court,  is 
interesting  for  the  costumes,  and  for  the 
view  of  S^.  Peter's,  then  in  progress, 
when  the  raising  of  the  dome  had  only 
been  commenced ;  and  an  indifferent 
modem  statue  of  Diana  by  Cavaceppi, 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds 
stood  the  Villa  Olgiati,  better  known 
by  its  traditional  name  of  the  Casino  of 
Raphael,  It  consisted  of  3  rooms  deco- 
rated with  frescoes,  arabesques,  and 
medallions,  in  which  Raphael's  beauty 
of  design  was  combined  with  the  most 
delicate  fancy.  They  were  fortunately 
removed  to  the  Borgnese  Palace  before 
the  events  of  1 849  (see  p.  281 ),  when  the 
casino  was  demolished.  The  ft^sco 
of  the  Rape  of  Helen,  attributed  also  to 
Raphael,wa8  removed  before  the  Casino 
came  into  Prince  Borghese's  possession, 
and  was  included  in  the  portion  of  the 
Campana  collection  sold  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  in  1861 :  it  is  well  known 
as  being  reproduced  on  the  earthen- 
ware of  Urbino  andGubbio.  In  another 
part  of  the  park  is  a  fac-simile  of  a 
small  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Faus- 
tina, the  peristyle  consisting  of  2 
granite  columns  with  their  ancient 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  with  copies 
before  it  of  the  Greek  inscriptions,  now 
at  the  Louvre,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Villa  of  Herodes  Atticus,  on  the  Via 
Appia. 

Villa  Ludovisif  was  founded  by  Card. 
Ludovisi,  the  nephew  of  Gregory  XV., 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  prince 
of  Piombino,  of  the  Buoncompagnl 


family,  the  descendant  also  of  the 
Ludovisis,  with  whose  order  it  maybe 
seen  on  Thursdays,  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  when  not  inhabited  by  the 
family.  The  grounds,  which  are  Tcry 
extensive,  reaching  from  the  Porta 
Pinciana  to  the  Porta  Salara,  include 
a  portion  of  the  Gwrdens  of  Sallnst. 
They  contain  3  casinos.  The  laiigest,  on 
the  i.  of  the  entrance,  built  mm  the 
designs  of  Domenichino,  has  nothing 
worthyofnotice  in  the  interior;  itisin- 
habited  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
faniily.  'The  2nd  casino,  on  the  rt.,  con- 
tains a  rich  collection  of  ancient  sculp- 
tures, arranged  in  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  good  catalogues  fdr 
the  use  of  visitors. — Room  I.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  in  this  hall  are  statues  of 
— 1 .  Hercules  Thermalis ;  4.  Pan  teach- 
ing the  flute  to  Olympus;  11.  Venns 
coming  out  of  the  Bath  ;  13.  Another 
Venus;  15.  A  senatorial  figure,  having 
the  name  of  the  sculptor,  Zenoof  Aphro- 
disium,  cut  on  the  toga;  16.  A  series 
of  sepulchral  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  Labours  of  Hercules ;  19.  Urania -, 
9.  Bust  of  Geta ;  20.  Colossal  bust  of 
Juno  in  an  archaic  style;  28.  Semi- 
colossal  bust  of  Venus;  42,46.  Hermes 
of  Mercury  and  Minerva;  48.  Hercules 
Victor  of  Archelous ;  84.  A  fine  co- 
lossal mask  in  rosso-antico  marble ;  39, 
40.  Busts  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 
— Room  II.  Containing,  1.  the  fine 
group  of  the  sitting  Mars  reposins 
with  a  Cupid  at  his  feet,  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  and  restored  by  Bernini,— it 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  group  of 
Mars  and  Venus ;  2.  Bust  of  Claudius ; 
3.  Statue  of  Apollo;  and  5.  of  Mi- 
nerva Medica ;  7.  The  celebrated 
group  considered  by  Winckelmann  to 
represent  Orestes  discovered  by  Elec- 
tra,  bearing  the  name  of  a  Greek 
sculptor,  Manelaus  pupil  of  Stephanus; 
9.  A  fine  statue  of  a  youth  witn  goafs 
ears,  called  a  Satyr,  the  torso  and  legs 
alone  ancient ;  Colossal  bust  in  bronse 
of  Marcus  AureUus ;  23.  Good  heroic 
statue  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  26.  A  statue 
much  restored,  supposed  to  be  of  Bac- 
chus; 30.  A  statue  of  Bacchus;  17.  A 
bronze  bust  of  Julius  Cesar,  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  pdrtnitt 
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of  that  great  n:au;  28.  The  group 
of  Pxtas  Slabbing  himself  after  his 
-wife  Arriahad  given  him  the  example, 
is  considered  by  Winckelmann  to  re- 
present Canace  receiving  the  sword 
sent  bj  her  father  JSolus ;  30.  Statue 
of  Mercury ;  34.  A  statue  of  the  Venus 
of  Cnidos  coming  out  of  the  bath ;  41. 
The  fine  colossal  head  known  as  the 
LuDOVisi  JuMO ;  43.  Bernini's  cele- 
brated group  of  Pluto  carrying  off 
Proserpine,  one  of  his  finest  works; 
44.  A  bust  of  Hygeia;  46,  50.  Busts  of 
Augustus  (?)  and  Autinous;  a  colossal 
Minerva,  the  Pallas  Iliaca,  by  Antio- 
chus  of  Athens;  52.  A  bust  of  Clo- 
dius  Albinus;  54.  The  sitting  statue 
of  a  Hero.*  In  the  Cfsmo  of  the 
AttrorOf  occupying  the  highest  part 
of  the  grounds,  and  inhabited  by  the 
family  in  May  and  June,  is  the  cele- 
brated fresco,  by  Ouercmo,  represent- 
ing Aurora  in  her  car  driving  away 
Night  and  scattering  fiowers  in  her 
course.  In  one  of  the  lunettes  is  Day- 
break, represented  as  a  youth  holding 
a  torch  in  one  hand  and  fiowers 
in  the  other.  In  another  opposite  is 
Evening,  as  a  young  female  sleeping. 
In  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms  are  4 
landscapes  in  fresco,  with  a  circle  of 
angels  in  the  centre;  2  painted  by 
Donwnichtno,  and  2  by  Gnercino;  and  in 
another  some  very  beautiful  groups  of 
Cupids,  by  T.  Zucchero.  On  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  npper  saloon,  above  the  Hall 
of  the  Aurora,  is  a  fine  fresco  of  Fame, 
accompanied  by  Force  and  Virtue,  also 
by  Guercino ;  from  the  terrace  on  the 
roof  opens  one  of  the  most  extensive 
panoramas  over  Rome  and  the  ad- 
joining Campagna.  The  garden  con- 
tains many  statues,  antique  marbles, 
and  other  sculptures  ;  among  which 
are  a  Satyr  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo ;  a  fine  Sepulchral  Urn,  with 
high  reliefs  of  a  combat  between 
Romans  and  some  barbarous  nation; 
and  opposite  the  entrance  gate  a  co- 
lossal block  of  Egyptian  granite,  on 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
Sallustian  Obelisk  (p.  91) ;  it  measures 

*  The  flneit  statues  in  the  Ladovisl  gallery 
have  been  photographed  by  Mr.  Andcrsoii;  these 
photographs  may  be  procared  at  SpithSver's  Li- 
onry. 
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323  cubic  feet,  and  weighs  nearly  25 
tons  ;  it  was  found  within  the  precincts 
of  this  villa.  The  grounds  are  taste- 
fully laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds,  and 
well  pierced  with  drives  and  alleys  of 
box,  evergreen  oaks,  and  cypresses: 
near  the  entrance,  on  the  1.,  are  two 
gigantic  specimens  of  the  Platanus 
onentalis,  amongst  the  largest  that 
exist  of  this  tree. 

Viila  Lante,  on  the  Janiculum,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano, 
contained  4  rooms  painted  in  fresco  by 
CHulio  Bomano  and  kis  scholars.  These 
frescoes  have  been  removed  to  the  Pa- 
lazzo Borghese.  As  the  villa  has  been 
converted  into  a  convent  of  the  nuns 
of  the  Sacr^  Cceur,  it  is  closed  except 
to  ladies. 

Villa  Madama,  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  Monte  Mario,  about  U  m.  from  the 
Porto  del  Popolo.  This  interesting 
villa  derives  its  name  from  Margaret 
of  Austria,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  who  married  Alessandro 
de'  Medici.  It  was  built  by  Giulio 
Romano  for  Cardinal  Criulio  de' 
Medici  (afterwards  Clement  VII.), 
but  from  the  designs  of  Raphael. 
It  became  the  property  afterwards  of 
Ottavio  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  and 
now  belongs  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
but  has  long  remained  untenanted. 
The  villa  consists  of  a  beautiful  loggia, 
opening  on  a  terrace  garden,  and  richly 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Giulio 
Romano  and  Giovanni  da  Udine :  the 
three  cupolas  of  its  vault  are  particu- 
larly beautiful,  especially  its  frieze  in 
fresco  of  griffons,  and  the  white  reliefs 
upon  a  blue  ground  on  the  pendentives. 
In  two  rooms  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
building  are  some  good  frescoes ;  those 
forming  the  deep  frieze  round  the  large 
hall  and  the  ceiling,  representing 
Apollo  and  Diana  in  their  chariot, 
drawn  by  horses  and  oxen,  with  birds 
and  animals  in  the  compartments,  and 
the  Medicean  arms  in  the  centre,  are 
by  Giulio  Bomano,  These  frescoes  are 
engraved  in  Griincr's  work  on  'The 
Architectural  Decorations  of  Rome 
during  the  1 5th  and  16th  Centuries.' 
The  front  towards  Rome  was  to  have 
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consisted  of  a  hemicycle,  decorated 
with  Doric  half-columns  and  niches, 
bat  was  never  completed ;  the  opposite 
front,  fcurmed  for  the  greater  part  by 
the  loggia  of  3  arches,  is  Ionic.  A  road 
opening  out  of  that  connecting  the 
Ponte  MoUe  with  the  Porta  Angelica 
leads  to  the  Villa  Madama,  which  can 
now  be  visited,  the  family  of  the  gar- 
dener of  the  neighbouring  grounds  re- 
sidin^in  it.  The  house  is  better  cared  for 
than  It  formeriy  was,  and  the  beautiful 
loggia,  formerly  open  to  all  weathers, 
is  now  enclosed.  From  the  terrace 
opening  out  of  the  great  hall  there 
is  a  lovely  view  over  the  plain  of  the 
Tiber,  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
Sabine  Mountains.  The  geologist  will 
be  interested  in  examining  the  strata 
close  to  the  Villa  Madama;  they 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  fossil 
marine  shells  of  the  pliocene  period. 
A  path  fVom  here  through  the  woods 
leads  to  the  top  of  Monte  Mario,  and 
to  the  VxUaMeUinu 

Villa  Massimo^  formerly  Qimtini- 
ani^  near  the  Lateran,  to  be  seen  by  an 
order  from  Prince  Massimo,  remark- 
able for  its  frescoes  illustrating  the 
chefs-d'cBuvre  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso,  by  modem  German  masters. 
The  first  room  contains  subjects  from 
the  Divina  Commedia,  by  Koch  and  PA. 
Veit;  the  subjects  of  the  2nd,  by 
Schnorr,  are  from  the  Orlando  Furioso ; 
those  of  the  3rd,  by  Overbeck  and 
Fuhricht  are  from  the  Gerusalemme 
Liberata. 

Villa  Afattei,  on  the  Ccelian.  The 
grounds,  which  may  be  visited  with 
a  permission  from  Cav.  Forti,  Pal. 
Forti,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Crisogono  in 
Trastevere,  command  splendid  views 
—that  of  the  Alban  hills,  with  the 
aqueducts  of  the  Campagna  and  the 
walls  of  Home  in  the  foreground, 
is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed;  the  view 
over  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  the 
Aventine  is  also  very  fine.  Several  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  marbles  are  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  many 
of  which  have  been  found  on  the  spot; 
of  the  latter,  on  each  side  of  the  fine 
alley  of  ilexes,  two  pedestals  of  statues 


dedicated  to  Marcus  Anrelios  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  5th  cohort  of 
the  Vigili,  who  were  stationed  here; 
their  names  are  all  inscribed  on 
them.  The  principal  interest  of 
the  Villa  Mattel  is  from  its  situation 
and  the  magnificent  views  fW>m  its 
grounds.  The  wall  of  Serviua  Tullius 
encircled  the  part  of  the  Gselian  on 
which  the  Villa  Mattel  stands,  and  the 
modem  bastion,  raised  by  Paul  III.  at 
its  extremity,  rests  upon  the  ruins  of 
these  more  ancient  defences. 

Villa  Jferfwn.— This  fine  villa,  on  the 
Monte  Pincio,  the  seat  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  the  property  of  the 
French  government,  was  built  by  Car- 
dinal Kicci,  of  Montepulciano,  from 
the  designs  of  Annibale  Lippi,  with 
the  exception  of  the  garden  fsa^ade, 
which  is  attributed  to  Michel  Angelo. 
It  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  Ckrd. 
Alessandrode' Medici,  prior  to  his  being 
elected  Pope  as  Leo  XI.  The  situation 
is  one  of  tne  finest  in  Rome,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  villa  are  nearly  a  mile 
in  circuit.  The  villa  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  casts,  and  in  the  garden 
is  a  colossal  statue  of  Rome.  The 
French  Academy,  founded  in  1 666  by 
Louis  XIV.,  was  established  in  this 
villa  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century ;  an  annual  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures by  French  artists  takes  plare 
here  every  year  in  May.  The  gardens 
have  been  liberally  opened  to  strangere 
of  late  years,  a  great  advantage  to  the 
foreign  families  residing  about  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  Upon  the  walls  of 
the  palace  towards  the  garden  are 
sevend  interesting  fragments  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  amongst  others  a 
curious  relief  of  H.  Coccles  on  the 
Sublician  Bridge,  and  some  represent- 
ing temples  and  other  edifices  of  an- 
cient Rome. 

Villa  Mellmi,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Monte  Mario,  about  a  mile  fh}m  the 
Porta  Angelica  by  an  excellent  car- 
riage road:  open  to  viators.  It  was 
built  by  Mario  Mellini,  from  whom 
the  hill  on  which  it  stands  derived 
its  name.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
finest  situations  about  Rome^  its  great 
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attraction  being  the  ma^ficent  view 
it  commands  over  the  citj,  the  Cam- 
pftgna,  and  the  distant  monntains.* 
The  casino  offers  little  interest,  ex- 
cept for  the  Tiew  from  the  BeWidere 
on  its  summit  The  Monte  Mario  is 
an  interesting  point  in  a  geological 
point  of  view,  being  composed  of 
beds  of  the  tertiary  marine  strata 
clays  and  sands,  on  which  rest  those 
of  -volcanic  tufa.  The  marine  beds, 
especially  those  of  gravel  and  sand, 
are  rich  in  fossil  shells  of  the  Subapen- 
nine  or  Pliocene  period,  more  than  300 
species  having  been  obtained  from 
this  locality;  the  best  points  where 
they  can  be  procured  are  on  the  slopes 
toward  the  Tiber,  behind  the  Villa 
Madama,  and  along  a  path  leading 
through  oak  woods,  and  about  }  m. 
farther  N.,  particularly  in  the  ravine 
which  opens  into  the  meadows  of  la 
Famesina,  now  used  as  a  military  exei^ 
cising  ground,  and  at  ita  N.W.  ex- 
tremity. 

Villa  Negroni,  or  Massimo^  near  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  yillas  within  the  walls 
of  Rome ;  a  considerable  part  of  its 
grounds  has  been  included  in  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  Station.  A  portion  of 
the  famous  agger  of  Servius  Tullius 
may  be  traced  through  the  grounds 
of  this  villa.  The  mound  called  the 
Monte  della  Giustizia  in  it,  planted 
with  cypresses  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Some,  commands  an  exten- 
siTe  view  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
city.  All  the  antique  statues  and 
marbles  which  have  been  du^  up  at 
various  dmes  within  the  precincts  of 
this  villa  are  now  dispersed. 

Villa  Palatina,  formerlv  the  Villa 
Spada,  and  now  convertea  into  a  con* 
vent  of  Visitandine  nuns,  and  therefore 
closed  to  visitors.  The  remains  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Cssars,  still  visible 
in  the  grounds  of  this  interesting 
villa,  and  the  Casino,  painted  by 
Giulio  Somano,  have  been  already  no- 
ticed (p.  31 ).    The  gardens  are  prettily 

•  The  panorama  from  the  Villa  Mellini  haa 
be«n  pbotographed  very  aaccenfully  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  to  bo  procared  at  Spithover's. 


laid  out,  but  the  house — half  Chinese, 
half  Gothic— offers  a  singularly  dis- 
agreeable contrast  with  the  classic 
scenery  and  ruins  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. The  entrance  is  from  the 
street  leading  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  ch.  of  San  Bonaventura,  and 
close  to  the  latter. 

VUla  Pamphili-Doria,  entered  by  a 
grand  approach  about  ^  m.  beyond 
the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio  (open  to  the 
public  on  Mon.  and  Frid.  including 
carriages;  on  Sund.  only  by  special 
permission  from  Prince  Doria),  the 
most  extensive  villa  on  this  side  of 
Rome,  the  grounds  exceeding  4  m.  in 
circuit.  It  was  presented  by  Innocent 
X.  to  Olimpia  Maidalchini,  the  wife  of 
his  brother,  in  1650,  and  was  arranged 
from  the  designs  of  Antinori  and  Al- 
gardi.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in 
gardens,  avenues,  terraces,  and  planta- 
tions, among  which  the  lofty  pines, 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  fea-. 
ture  in  all  views  of  Rome  on  this 
side,  add  considerably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  spot.  The  fountains  and  cas- 
cades are  in  the  fantastic  style  of 
the  17th  century.  The  Casino  was 
also  built  by  Algardi.  In  1849  the 
casino  and  the  grounds  of  the  villa 
were  occupied  by  the  republican 
troops  of  Garibaldi,  who  maintained 
his  position  here  for  many  weeks 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  French 
army.  The  advantages  of  the  situ- 
ation soon  made  it  essential  to  the 
success  of  General  Oudinot's  opera- 
tions that  the  Romans  should  be  dis- 
lodged, and,  after  having  been  taken 
and  retaken  several  times,  the  casino 
and  its  grounds  were  finally  occupied 
by  the  French  troops.  Some  portions 
of  the  building  suffered  during  these 
operations,  but  have  since  been  com- 
pletely restored,  the  loss  falling  en- 
tirely on  the  owner.  During  the  fre- 
quent struggles  between  the  contend- 
ing armies  on  this  spot,  several  men 
feU  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  gardens,  fountains, 
statues,  and  other  edifices,  were  seri- 
ously injured.  From  the  side  of  the 
grounds  overlooking  St.  Peter's  we 
have  a  better  view  perhaps  of  the  flauk 
Q  2 
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of  the  basilica  thau  can  be  obtained 
IVom  any  other  place.  The  colum- 
baria and  tombs  discovered  in  these 
grounds  mark  the  line  of  the  ancient 
\'ia  Aurelia.  The  most  complete 
columbarium,  a  very  large  one,  and 
surrounded  by  sevend  smaller, is  imme- 
diately behind'the  new  Chapel ;  it  also 
suffered  during  one  of  the  combats 
in  1849,  by  the  fall  of  its  walls;  it 
contains  some  hundred  urns,  but  few 
inscriptions ;  and  is  considerably  below 
the  surface.  Near  it  has  been  recently 
erected  a  semicircular  church  decorated 
with  ancient  Corinthian  columns  for  the 
use  of  the  family,  and  commuuicating 
with  the  casino  by  a  subterranean 
passage,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a 
Swiss  cottage  and  dairy ;  the  former 
tenanted  during  May  and  Jane  by  the 
junior  members  of  the  family.  A 
monument  to  the  French  who  fell  in 
the  sanguinary  struggles  about  the 
villa  has  been  raised,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  great  avenues 
of  evergreen  oaks;  it  consists  of  an 
octagonal  temple,  having  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  on  its  front,  covered  by  a 
canopy  supported  by  4  white  marble 
Doric  columns,  with  the  names  of 
several  of  the  dead  who  lie  beneath  in- 
scribed on  the  basement.  The  popular 
name  of  Belrespiro^  given  to  the  Villa 
Pamfili  by  the  Romans,  can  allude 
only  to  the  delightful  variety  of  its 
scenery,  not  to  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
as  the  park  is  uninhabitable  from  ma- 
laria in  July  and  August.  Nearer  the 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  the  villas  of  the 
Vascello,  Corsiui,  and  of  the  Quattro 
Venti,  being  nearer  to  the  walls,  and 
exposed  to  the  fire  and  the  frequent 
sorties  of  the  besieged,  were  reduced 
to  an  irremediable  state  of  ruin.  The 
two  latter  have  been  since  purchased 
by  Prince  Doria,  and  a  part  of  their 
grounds  added  to  the  Villa  Pamfili, 
forming  a  new  approach  from  the 
Porta  ai  San  Pancrazio.  An  ancient 
paved  way  has  been  discovered  near 
the  Orangery  of  the  Villa  Pamfili, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cross- 
road from  the  Via  Aurelia  to  the  Via 
Vitellia. 

The  Villa  Wolkonskif  formerly  Pa- 


lombara,  on  the  Esquiline,  occupies, 
with  the  Villa  Massimo,  a  considerable 
extent  between  the  two  roads  leading 
from  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  to  the 
Basilicas  of  the  Lateran  and  of  Santa 
Croce:  it  is  now  the  property  of  a 
Russian  princess.  The  grounds  are 
handsomely  laid  out.  From  the  highest 
point  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the 
Campagna,  the  Alban  hills,  and  the  line 
of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  which  car- 
ried its  waters  from  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore  to  the  Cselian.  A  carious  Colom- 
barium,  consisting  of  3  chambers 
superposed,  has  been  opened  in  the 
ffrounds  of  this  villa,  near  the  aque- 
duct; on  the  front  which  fiiced  the 
ancient  Via  Labicana  is  an  inscriptioD 
in  fine  Roman  characters,  stating  it  to 
have  belonged  to  a  certain  T.  Qaudias 
Vitalis,  an  architect,  and  erected  bj 
Eutychius,  one  of  the  same  trade ;  it 
is  of  brick,  and  supposed  to  date  fiom 
the  time  of  Nero.  The  terracotta 
sarcophagus  in  the  lower  chamber, 
with  bones,  is  of  a  much  later  period. 
Strangers  are  admitted  into  the  grounds 
with  a  permission  to  be  obtained  from 
the  agent  at  the  Russian  embassy.  The 
Casino  is  a  mere  garden-hoase,  and 
devoid  of  interest. 


§  34.  Catacombs. 

A  review  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
monuments  of  Rome  would  be  inoom-. 
plete  without  a  brief  notice  of  those 
subterranean  excavations  which  served 
as  places  of  refuge  and  of  worship  to 
the  earliest  followers  of  our  nith 
during  the  persecutions  they  had  to 
suffer  under  the  predecessors  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  of  repose  after  death  to 
so  many  thousands,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity  to  the  6th  cent, 
of  our  era. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Catacofnb^  now  generally 
applied  to  all  these  excavations;  it 
appears  to  have  beeii  first  employed  in 
the  7  th  cent,  to  designate  a  limited 
space  or  vault  beneath  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Appian  Way,  nd 
Catacumbas,  where  the  remains  or  St, 
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Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  deposited 
when  recovered  from  certain  Greeks 
who  were  carrying  them  off  by  stealth 
to  their  country.  Its  general  appli- 
cation, however,  to  these  Christian 
sepulchres,  was  only  at  a  much  later 
period,  for  we  find  these  caverns  of 
Christian  resort  and  interment  uni- 
versally designated,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Martyrs  and  early  fathers  of  the 
Church,  as  Cemeteries,  or  Places  of 
Repose, 

The  Catacombs  are  distributed  in 
eoDsiderable  numbers — about  sixty  in 
all — in  every  direction  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city.  It  is  very  doubtful 
that  any  exist  within  the  precincts  of 
modern  Rome,  even  inside  of  the  Aure- 
lian  wall,  much  less  of  the  more  ancient 
precinct  of  Servius  Tullius,  a  circum- 
stance easily  accounted  for  by  the  strict 
observance  of  the  enactment  of  the 
12  Tables  which  forbade  intramural 
interment,  and  by  the  secrecy  which 
the  early^  Christians  were  compelled  to 
observe,  in  resorting  when  alive,  and 
oonveyinff  the  remains  of  their  brethren 
when  dead,  to  these  places  of  retirement 
and  repose.  *  • 

A  very  erroneous  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  these  subterranean  cemeteries 
has  been  long  entertained,  that  they 
were  originally  Arenarus,  or  sandpits, 
from  which  the  Romans  extracted  that 
peculiar  variety  of  volcanic  ashes  called 
Are/ia  by  the  ancients  and  Pozzolanaby 
the  modems,  so  extensively  used  in  the 
composition  of  their  mortars.  A  more 
careful  examination  of  the  several 
catacombs  now  scarcely  permits  of 
attributing  any  portion  of  those  used  for 
interment  to  such  an  origin;  but  on  the 
contrary,  renders  evident  that  they  were 
farmed  expressly  for  the  purpose  we 
now  see  tnem  used,  and  m  no  ways 
connected  with  the  Arenarise,  except, 
when  lying  beneath  these  Pagan  ex- 
cavations, the  latter  were  converted 
into  passages  leading  to  them,  and  of 
which  we  shall  see  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample in  the  Catacombs  of  Sant*  Agnese 
(p.  345). 

In  order  to  understand  the  mode  of 
excavation  employed,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  inform  our  readers  how  the 
region  about  Rome  in  which  the  cata- 


combs are  situated  is  mineralogically 
constituted.  The  immediate  surface 
of  the  Campagna  consists  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  and  in  the  part  which 
more  particularly  interests  us,  as  con- 
nected with  the  catacombs,  and  on  the 
1.  side  of  the  Tiber,  almost  exclusively 
so.  These  volcanic  rocks  are,  however, 
of  different  natures  and  ages ;  the  most 
ancient  a  rather  compact  conglomerate, 
called  tufa  iithoide  by  the  local  writers, 
the  most  ancient  deposit  of  the  Latian 
volcanoes,  and  still  extensively  em- 
ployed as  building-stone ;  and  of  inco- 
herent dejections  of  ashes  and  scoria;, 
which,  lying  on  the  former,  constitute, 
with  a  few  currents  of  solid  lava,  a  great 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Campagna. 
It  is  in  the  second  deposit,  which  often 
solidified  from  having  been  deposited 
under  water,  called  tufa  granolare,  that 
nearly  all  the  Catacombs  have  been 
excavated,  its  dry  and  porous  nature 
rendering  it  easy  of  being  hollowed 
out  into  galleries  without  artificial  sup- 
port, whilst  it  afforded  a  comparatively 
healthy  retreat  for  the  living  who  fre- 
quented them.  The  pozzolana  above 
referred  to  generally  forms  insulated 
deposits,  rarely  of  considerable  extent, 
in  the  tufa  granulare.  These  volcanic 
deposits  constitute  a  series  of  low  hills 
intersected  by  valleys,  so  that  each 
cemetery  may  be  considered  as  an  in- 
sulated group,  never  crossing  the  inter- 
mediate depressions  or  ravines.* 

The  Catacombs  consistof  an  immense 
net-work  of  subterranean  passages  or 
galleries,  generally  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  sometimes  tor- 
taoas,  more  rarely  diverging  from  a 
centre,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  near  S. 
Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura.  These  galleries 
vary  in  length  and  height ;  in  general 
they  may  be  stated  to  be  8  ft.  high  by 
3  to  5  ft.  wide;  the  roof  is  either 
horizontal  or  slighUv  vaulted,  and 
seldom  requires  any  other  support  than 
its  sides  in  the  tufa  in  which  are 
excavated  the  sepulchral  locuH  or 
graves,    fofming    tiers    above    each 

*  Tlie  geological  defscription  of  the  strata  in 
which  the  OataoombB  are  excaTatcd,  aa  given  In 
Di  Rosei'a  'Roma  Sotterraneo,'  is  written  evi. 
dently  by  one  little  conversant  with  the  sdenco 
he  professes  to  treat  ot 
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other.  These  graves  are  irregular 
in  size,  persons  of  all  ages  being 
interred  close  to  each  other,  as  'vrell  as 
in  depth,  sometimes  being  destined  to 
contain  a  single  corpse,  in  other  cases 
two  or  three.  The  average  number  of 
graves  in  each  tier  is  about  5,  and  their 
length  8  A.,  and  when  undisturbed  are 
found  closed  with  marble  slabs  or  tiles, 
on  which  inscriptions  and  Christian  em- 
blems are  often  cut  or  painted.  Besides 
these  locnli  confined  to  the  walls  of  the 
galleries,  wider  spaces  called  ArGosoUa, 
consisting  of  an  arch  over  a  grave,  or 
a  sarcophagus  hollowed  in  the  tufa, 
are  frequent,  forming  a  kind  of  small 
apse  over  the  place  where  the  body 
was  deposited.  A  third  class,  in  theshape 
of  sepulchral  chambers,  surrounded  with 
loculi  and  arcisolia,  occur  at  intervals, 
and  which  have  often  also  been  con- 
verted into  family  vaults  and  places  of 
worship :  to  these  the  name  of  Cubicula 
has  been  applied.  A  fourth  descrip- 
tion of  crypts  or  chapels  of  larger 
dimensions  were  destined  for  places 
of  meeting  and  worship. 

Very  exaggerated  notions  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  horizontal  extent 
of  the  Catacombs,  even  to  supposing 
them  to  reach  as  far  as  Tivoli  on  one 
side  and  to  Ostia  on  the  other;  from 
the  most  accurate  surveys  made  of  late 
years,  it  is  now  certain  that  most  of 
them  form  insulated  systems  of  excava- 
tions, having  an  inconsiderable  lateral 
extent  and  seldom  communicating 
with  each  other.  About  sixty  have 
been  enumerated,  most  within  a  cir- 
cle of  3  m.  from  the  modem  walls, 
the  farthest  removed  being  that  of 
St.  Alexander,  about  6  m.  on  the  Via 
Nomentana. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  bodies  deposited 
in  these  early  cemeteries  by  that 
of  graves  which  exist  within  a  given 
area  in  those  already  explored;  but 
as  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
extent  of  galleries  in  each  is  very 
incomplete,  the  results  deduced  from 
such  calculations  are  unsatisfactory, 
amounting  to  little  better  than  guess- 
work. Padre  Marchi,  who  had  paid 
more  attention  to  Christian  archaeology 
than  any  modern  author,  supposed  that 


each  cemeter^r  contains  100,000  graves, 
and,  there  being  sixty  in  all,  it  vonld 
follow  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  6th  cent, 
after  which  the  Christians  enjoyed 
unrestricted  liberty  of  worship  and  of 
interment  for  their  dead  above  groond, 
the  number  deposited  in  the  Catacombs 
would  amount  to  six  millions.^  As  to 
the  age  of  the  Catacombs,  some  date 
soon  aiter  St.  Peter's  martyrdom^  but  by 
&r  the  greater  number  are  subseqaoit 
to  the  middle  of  the  second  cent. ;  they 
were  often  repaired  in  later  times*  when 
they  became  the  resort  of  penitents  and 
pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
and  early  popes. 

Many  of  the  crypts  or  Cabicula, 
originsdly  fomily  vaults,  were  sab- 
se^uentl  V  converted  into  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  may  be  considered  as  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Constantine :  it  was  only- 
after  the  conversion  of  that  Emperor 
to  Christianity  that  its  rites  were  per> 
mitted  to  be  celebrated  in  public,  but 
long  afterwards,  from  the  sanctity  of 
the  localities,  these  crypts  continued  to 
be  resorted  to  for  devotional  purposes. 

It  was  in  later  times  that  oratories 
and  churches  were  erected  over  the 
entrance  of  the  principal  cemeteries, 
with  more  convenient  means  of  access 
in  the  form  of  stairs.  Several  of  these 
churches  have  been  subsei^uently 
amongst  the  most  celebrated  in  and 
about  Borne.  St.  Petei^s  was  erects 
over  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican,  St. 
Paul's  over  that  of  Santa  Lucina,  San 
Lorenzo  over  those  of  S.  Hypolitus  and 
S.  Cyriaca,  and  the  beautiful  basilica  of 
S.  Agnese  over  the  catacomb  in  vhich 
that  virgin  martyr  was  interred. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the 
Christian  dead  were  deposited  in  Loculi, 
Arcosolia,  or  Cubicula,  a  few  were 
placed  in  marble  urns  decorated  with 
Christian  emblems;  some  of  these 
sarcophagi  may  be  still  seen  m  stYu, 
and  others  in  the  Christian  Museum  st 
the  Lateran,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  latter 

•  Sig.  Micfaele  dl  Bossl  calcolAtw  UaA  ibt 
gaUerien  of  the  Cataoomlift  in  the  Immedbt^ 
Ticinlty  of  the  dtv  occupy  a  length  of  9ST,SI0 
yardfi  (876.000  metres),  or  56T  geograidiioi 
miles— a  very  small  portion  only  of  wliMi  tus 
been  exploTe4. 
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were  in  the  churches  at  the  entrance  of  i  give  them  a  degree  of  pre-Raphael-like 


the  Catacombs,  or  in  the  Yestibules  of 
the  basilicas  subsequently  erected  on 
their  sites. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  ceme- 
teries about  Rome  has  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  attention  of  late  years.    They 
were  for  the  first  time  most  thoroughly 
explored  by  a  Maltese  named  Bosio; 
his  researches  being  published  after  his 
death  in   a  ponderous  folio,*  which 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  most 
of  the  catacombs  then  known,   with 
a  few  ground-plans  and  copies  of  their 
paintings  and  inscriptions.   The  perusal 
of  this  work  will   well   repay  those 
interested    in   Christian    archaeology. 
It  is  only,  however,  during  our  own 
times  that  this  branch  of  antiquarian 
researdi  has  been  resumed  in  a  really 
scientific  manner,  and  with  the  view  of 
connecting  the  early  Christian  paintings 
and  sculptures  with  the  history  and  cere- 
monies of  the  primitive  Church :  for  this 
we  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  late  Father  Giuseppe  Marchi,  a 
learned    Jesuit,    the    most    accurate 
modern  interpreter  of  early  Christian 
archseology.     His  workf  i«  a  model 
of  learning  and  diligent  research ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  had 
prevented  his  following  it  up  as  was 
intended  with  a  description  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  inscriptions,  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  &c.,  which  exist  in 
the  Museums  of  the  Vatican,  of  the 
Lateran,   Collegio   Romano,  &c.      A 
French  work  on  a  magnificent  scale 
has  been   since  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Academic   des    In- 
scriptions, and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  on  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  by  Mr.  Perret ;  t  it  contains 
copies  of  many  of  the  inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  Bosio,  and  of  the  most  re- 
markable paintings  discovered  in  them : 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  have 
been  too  artistically  worked  upon,  to 

•  La  Rom*  Sottoranea  di  Antonio  Bosio. 
1  vol.  folio.    Roma.  1632. 

t  Monomenti  Primitiyi  delle  ArtI  Chrlstiane, 
nelU  MetropoU  del  Christianlsmo.  designati  ed 
ilinfttratl.  in  4o.  Roma.  1844-46.  The  work 
with  its  70  plates,  i«  conflued  to  the  topography 
and  architecture  of  the  catacombs. 

t  Tios  Catacombes  de  Rome,  par  IjOuIs  Perret. 
6  vo^  folio.    ParU,  1S52, 1853. 


beauty  which  does  not  exist  on  the 
originals,  thus  depriving  them  of  much 
of  their  primitive  interest  and  rude 
aitistic  character.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  Padre  March i,  his  pupil  Cav. 
de'  Rossi  is  now  engaged,  under  the 
patronage  of  Pius  IX.,  in  preparing  for 
publication  a  complete  collection  of  all 
the  Christian  inscriptions,  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  11 ,000.*  The  works  of  Ger- 
bet,  Gaume,  Raoul,  Rochette,  &c.,  in 
French,  of  Maitland  and  Macfarlane  in 
English,  are  compiled  from  Italian 
sources,  and  have  little  pretensions  to 
originality.  An  interesting,  and,  as  far 
as  its  limited  size  permitted,  a  useful 
little  workf  upon  ^e  Roman  Cata- 
combs has  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
Spencer  Northcote,  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  who  has  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  his  studies  during  a  prolonged 
residence  at  Rome;  his  book,  by  far 
the  best  abridgment  we  have  seen  on 
the  Christian  cemeteries  round  the 
Eternal  City,  and  its  museums  of  early 

•  Insorlptiones  Christianie  Urbis  Romie  sex 
prioribusa  Christo  Meculis  positae,  1  vol  fol.  of 
600  pp.,  1861,  to  be  procured  at  SplthOver's 
library.  Cav.  de'  Rossi  is  also  engaged  on  a  more 
general  work  upon  the  Catiioombs,  under  the  title 
<if  'Roma  Sotteranea  Cristiana,'  the  first  two 
volumm  of  wbich  embrace  the  general  history 
of  the  Catacombs,  and  the  description  of  that  of 
8.  OUllxtas.  Chv.  de'  Rossi  also  publishes  a 
bimonthly  Journal  (BuUetino  dell'  Archeologia 
Cristiana)  in  which  new  discoveries  in  the  Cata- 
combs uught  to  be  announced,  ss  originaUy 
pramiaed,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  periodi- 
cal, having  been  lately  dedicated  to  subjects  hav- 
ing little  reference  to  Rome,  is  of  less  interest 
to  the  visitor. 

Upon  the  subject  of  ihe  paintings  at  present 
visible  in  the  Catacombs,  there  is  exaggera- 
tion In  the  recent  fstitemont  of  an  English  writer 
that  ••  they  have  in  a  very  large  proportion  been 
renewed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  and  ideas  of  that  period. 
Many  have  alai>  been  renew^ed  in  the  18th 
century."  Catalogue  of  a  series  of  Pbotogr^hs 
illu&tratlve  of  the  Arclueology  of  Rome :  Oxford. 
1867. 

t  The  Roman  Catacombs,  or  some  Acoount  of 
tlie  Burial-placts  of  the  early  Christians  in  Rome, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Northcote,  1  voL  12mo. 
2nd  edit,  London.  1859.  More  recently  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon,  of  Oriel  College,  has  inserted 
a  series  of  letters  on  the  early  Christian  Inscrip- 
tions and  Monumentjs  of  Rome  in  the  '  Guardian ' 
newspaper  flxrax  Aug.  to  Dec  1860 ;  since  col- 
lected in  a  volume  entitled  •  Letters  from  Rome 
to  Friends  in  England,'  1  voU  12mo.  1862. 
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Christian  art,  vill  prove  a  conve- 
nient manual  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  branch  of  archeeolo^. 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  Fabiola  contains 
much  useful  information  on  the  Cata- 
combs, derived  chiefly  from  March! 
and  de'  Rossi,  mixed  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  fiction:  although  it  cannot 
serve  as  a  Guide,  the  elegant  style  of 
its  author,  and  his  extensive  know- 
ledge on  the  history  of  the  early 
Church,  will  render  its  perusal  interest- 
inff  after  visiting  the  sacred  localities 
referred  to  in  its  pages.  Connected  with 
the  Catacombs,  the  work  of  Father 
Garacci  now  in  progress  of  publication, 
on  the  minor  monuments,  utensils,  &c., 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  discovered 
for  the  most  part  in  these  cemeteries, 
will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
department  of  antiquarian  research. 

The  catacombs  are  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of 
Home,  assisted  by  a  Board  or  Com- 
mission of  Sacred  Archaeology.  Ex- 
cept for  those  of  St.  Sebastian,  which 
are  at  all  times  accessible,  a  special 
permission  to  visit  the  others  must  be 
obtained  at  the  Cardinal  Vicar's  office, 
No.  70,  in  the  Via  della  Scrofe,  where 
it  is  always  very  obligingly  granted 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  His 
Eminence,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
through  the  managers  of  Piale's  or  Spit- 
hover  s  Libraries.  These  permissions  are 
generally  issued  for  the  Catacombs  of 
S.  Agnese,  S.  Callisto,  and  SS.  Nereo 
and  Achilleo,  the  two  latter  being  situ- 
ated near  each  other ;  these  orders  are 
only  available  for  Sundays;  the  cus- 
todes  will  in  general  procure  the  neces- 
sary lights,  for  which  a  gratuity  will 
be  expected.  To  visit  the  Catacombs 
and  Basilica  of  S.  Alexander  on  the 
Via  Nomentana  a  permission  will  also 
be  necessary,  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Propaganda  College, 
to  which  the  site  belongs. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  Cata- 
combs we  shall  now  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  most  remarkable  in 
their  topographical  order,  entering 
more  into  detail  on  those  best  worth 
the  stranger's  notice,  as  we  pass  in  re- 
view the  several  localities. 

Commencjpg  on  the  I.  bank  of  the 


Tiber:  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
rises  a  ridge  of  hills,  the  Monti  Parioli, 
which  extend  to  the  river  near  the 
Ponte  MoUe,  being  the  prolongation  of 
the  Pincian ;  it  is  chiefly  composed  of 
a  freshwater  deposit,  in  which  have 
been  excavated  several  cemeteries;  the 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  Pope  St. 
Julius  before  reaching  the  Casino  di 
Papa  Giulio,  and  farther  on  of  St  Va- 
lentinus.  There  are  some  p^ntings  in 
the  latter,  a  Virgin  and  Child,  and  a 
representation  of  the  Cross,  but  dating 
probably  from  as  late  as  the  12th  cent. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  this  hill  are 
the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Gianutiis  and  Ba- 
silla,  Ermetes  and  Pamphilus,  and 
farther  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Salaria  those  of  SS.  Priscilla  and  Bri- 
gida ;  in  the  first  of  these  is  one  of 
the  longest  subterranean  galleries  yet 
discovered,  and  in  the  last,  to  which 
the  entrance  is  from  a  villa,  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits,  on  the  I.  of  the  road, 
a  very  curious  circular  chapel,  and  a 
Cubiculum  decorated  with  mosaics— 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  catacombs- 
representing  Daniel  in  the  lionet  den, 
and  the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus.  At 
a  short  distance  outside  the  Porta 
Salara,  beyond  the  Villa  Albani,  and 
entered  from  the  Ciampi  and  Carcano 
Vineyards,  is  the  Cemetery  of  Sta. 
Felicita  or  S.  Antonio ;  it  has  3  tiers 
of  galleries  much  dilapidated.  Not  a 
trace  remains  of  the  ch.  over  it  men- 
tioned by  William  of  Malmesbmy. 
The  Cemetery  of  SS.  Thraso  and  Sa- 
tuminps  opens  from  the  Villa  Gor- 
golanti,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  a  short  way  farther  on  is 
very  extensive,  but  of  difficult  access. 
It  contains  numerous  chambers,  with 
the  usual  painted  subjects.  In  one  is 
an  inscription,  **  Dormitio  Silvestri  "— 
the  sleeping-place  of  Silvester.  The 
last  catacomb  of  any  interest  on  the 
Via  Salara  is  that  of  Santa  Priscilla, 
near  the  descent  towards  the  Anio— 
the  entrance  from  the  farm  buildings 
of  the  Vigna  Belloni,  near  the  high- 
road :  in  one  of  its  chapels  is  a 
painting  of  a  bishop  seated,  giving  a 
veil  to  a  female,  whilst  others  surronnd 
her,  amongst  whom  one  holds  a  child 
in  her  arms,  supposed  to  be  Santa  Pris- 
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ciUa,  with  one  of  her  daughters,  Prax- 
edes  or  Padentiana,  converted  by  St. 
Pios,  or  Santa  Domitilla,  by  St.  Cle- 
ment; and  on  the  vault  over  a  grave, 
a  group  of  a  female  with  a  child,  in 
which  the  partisans  of  early  Mariolatry 
see  the  Virgin  and  infant  Christ,  which 
they  believe  to  date  from  the  2nd  cen- 
tury ;  if  so  it  would  be  the  most  ancient 
known  representation  of  the  Mother 
of  our  Saviour.  The  space  which 
lies  between  the  Via  Salara  and  Via 
Nomentana  is  rich  in  sepulchral  exca- 
vations, the  soil,  a  friable  volcanic  tufa, 
beine  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  On 
the  Via  Nomentana,  outside  the  Porta 
Pia,  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  Villa 
Patrizzi,  is  the  small  Catacomb  of  S. 
Nicoinedus,andat  li  m.  from  the  gate 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
early  Christian  cemeteries — 

The  Catacombs  of  Samt  Agnese,  The 
entrance  is  from  a  vineyard  on  the  1., 
about  i  m.  beyond  the  beautiful  ba- 
silica of  the  same  name  (see  p.  137). 
The  cemetery  of  S.  Agnese  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  ^ood  preserva- 
tion, for  the  many  paintings  contained 
in  its  crypts,  for  its  pUces  of  worship, 


and  for  its  connection  with  an  exten- 
sive arenaria,  which  forms  a  part  of  it ; 
there  are  two  tiers  of  galleries,  the 
uppermost  the  most  ancient.  Descend- 
ing the  stairs,  which  probably  date 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  gallery  of  considerable 
height,  the  walls  of  which  are  hollowed 
out  into  /ocu/i,  all  of  which  have  been 
long  rifled  of  their  contents.  The 
visitor  will  remark  the  unequal  size  of 
these  graves— that  several  are  much 
deeper  than  others,  when  destined  to 
contain  side  by  side  more  corpses  than 
one.  Near-some  may  be  yet  seen  the 
impression  of  the  glass  vessel  attached 
to  the  wall  of  the  grave,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  blood  of 
a  martyr.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
entrance  is  a  rudely-scratched  inscrip^ 
tion,  on  the  mortar  closing  of  a  grave, 
to  a  cenain  Abundantia  and  Turbantia, 
with  the  names  of  the  Consuls  of  the 
year  a.d.  336,  thus  fixing  the  age  of 
this  part  of  the  cemetery.  About  loo 
yds.  fiirther  on  is  the  first  cnbiculnm 
of  any  importance.  It  contains  several 
graves,  and,  near  the  entrance  from  the 
gallery,  a  Sedia,  or  arm-chair,  cut  in  the 
rock.  This  chamber  is  supposed  to  have 
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A.  A.  Gallery  of  Cemetery. 

B,  C.  Cubicalk,  or  Sepulchral  Chapels,  opening 

ont  of  It. 
d,  d,  d.  Areosolia,  or  Altar  Sarrophagl. 


g,  g.  Ordinary  Graves,  or  LoonlL 

e. «.  Seats  for  Priests  or  Instnictors. 

f,  i.  Prqjecting  I.iedge  for  moveable  Paintings 
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serred  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  Cata- 
chamens,  the  seat  being  that  of  the  in- 
structing priest  or  deacon.  Not  far 
from  this  is  a  chamber  for  female  cata- 
chumens,  devoid  of  all  kind  of  orna- 
ment, but  having  a  seat  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  it  bein^  the  rale  amongst  the 
primitive  Christians  that  there  should 
always  be  two  priests  or  instructors,  or 
a  priest  and  a  deaconess,  present  in  as- 
semblies of  females.  Proceeding  far- 
ther, we  enter  a  cubiculnm  with  a 
vaulted  roof;  the  altar,  as  usual,  is  in  an 
arcosolium,'^  near  which  in  one  of  the 
comers  is  a  credence  table,  cut  out  of 
the  tufa  rock,  The  whole  of  this  chapel 
is  covered  with  stucco,  on  which  are 
paintings  of  Moses  taking  off  his 
sandals  before  ascending  to  the 
Mount,  and  his  striking  the  rock ;  and 
over  an  arcosolium  on  the  rt.,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  with  Daniel  in  the 
Lions'  Den  on  one  side,  and  the  Three 
Children  in  the  fiery  Fornace  on  the 
other.  From  here  turning  into  the 
neighbouring  gallery,  we  find  a  cubi- 
culum,  the  paintings  on  which  are 
well  preserved.  Over  the  arcosolium 
facing  the  entrance  we  see  Christ 
between  six  of  the  Apostles,  the  latter 
without  nimbi  round  the  head.  The 
roof  is  divided  into  compartments  in 
which  are  painted  Jonas  under  the 
arbour,  Moses  striking  the  rock.  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  an  Orante  or  female  with 
uplifted  arms  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
with  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  representations  of  firuits 
and  flowers,  &c.  There  is  also  in  this 
chamber  a  small  credence-table.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  recesses  in 
this  catacomb  is  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Cathedral  or  Basilica;  it  is 
not  far  from  the  entrance,  but  in  the 
lower  tier  of  galleries;  it  consists  of 
3  divisions ;  the  most  remote,  the  Pres- 
bytery, contains  the  episcopal  chair, 
having  low  seats  on  each  side  for  the 
priests.  From  the  damp  nature  of  the 
rock  here,  there  are  no  paintings  on 
the  walls  or  vault,  but  on  a  projecting 
cornice   are  supposed  to    have  stood 

*  From  Areug  and  Solitim,  a  sarcopbagos  cut 
In  the  rock.  Tlie  prototypo  of  the  arched 
Gothic  reCQBs-tombs  in  our  early  English 
churches. 


moveable  pietares  daring  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacred  rites,  and  two  niches, 
possibly  for  small  statues,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gallery  a  smaller 
cubiculnm,  also  with  columns,  dividiog 
it  into  2  portions ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  destined  for  females,  whilst  the 
male  portion  of  the  congregation  re- 
sorted to  the  larger  basilica.  The 
visitor  who  can  afford  time  will  do 
well  before  leaving  this  catacomb  to 
examine  the  arenarve  or  pits  from 
which  pozzolana  was  extracted  before 
the  excavation  of  the  cemetery.  They 
are  at  its  fiirthest  extremity,  nearly 
under  where  the  basilica  of  S.  Agnese 
stands,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  large 
gloomy  caverns,  verv  different  in  form 
from  the  sepulchral  galleries.  They 
appear  to  have  been  made  use  of  as 
a  vestibule  to  the  latter,  as  stairs  lead 
from  them  into  the  sepulchral  gal- 
leries, and  a  deep  excavated  shaft, 
by  which  the  corpses  were  probably 
lowered  to  their  last  resting  places.  It 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  work  like 
this .  to  describe  even  a  tenth  part  of 
the  particularities  of  this  cemetery; 
but  there  is  one  which  no  visitor 
ought  to  omit  to  see.  From  a  painting  in 
it,  it  is  generalb^  known  as  the  crypt  or 
chapel  of  the  Virgin ;  it  is  in  the  lower 
tier  of  galleries,  and  not  far  from  the 
entrance  to  the  catacomb ;  it  consists 
of  a  square  cubiculnm  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  preceded  by  an 
oblong  vestibule ;  at  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity is  an  altar  under  an  arcoso- 
lium, over  which  is  a  painting — which 
unfortunately  has  been  mutilated  by  a 
grave  being  cut  through  it  in  more 
recent  time&— of  a  fenude  with  out- 
stretched arms,  as  an  Orante  or  in  the 
attitude  of  praying,  with  a  boy  in  front, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Yirffin  and 
the  youthfiil  Saviour ;  whilst  oo 
either  side  is  the  hbanim  or  mono- 
gram of  Constantine,  which  shows 
that  it  is  at  least  not  older  thui  the 
4th  cent.  The  absence  of  the  aureola 
of  glory,  or  nimbus,  would  indicate 
that  it  was  anterior  to  the  middle  of 
the  5th  cent.,  when  that  ornament  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  introduced.  On 
the  arch  above  is  a  figure  of  our  ^vionr 
with  others  in  adoration  on  either  side. 
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In  the  lowest  tier  of  galleries,  and  not 
far  from  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  is 
a  well-preserved  chamber,  called  the 
Baptistery :  from  a  spring  running 
through  it,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  the  baptismal  rites ;  in  its 
comers  are  rude  imitations  of  columns, 
cat  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  on  one  side  a 
deep  niche,  probably  to  contain  the  sa- 
cred vessels;  the  roof  being'coyered  with 
stalactite,  all  the  paintings  have  been 
lost.  In  passing  through  the  sep ulchral 
galleries  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
most  of  the  graves  had  been  opened, 
there  are  several  still  intact,  some  of 
which  bear  inscriptions  either  cut  on  the 
slabs  of  marble,  or  painted  on  the  tiles, 
by  which  they  arc  closed ;  on  some  are 
roughly  scratched,  upon  the  closing 
cement.  Christian  emblems;  amongst 
others,  rude  representations  of  a 
palm-branch,  supposed  to  mark  the 
resting-place  of  those  who  suffered 
martyrdom ;  on  others,  imprr»sions  of 
coins,  more  rarely  of  glass  vases,  and 
often  names.  The  visitor  will  also  re- 
mark that  the  numerous  chambers  used 
for  worship  are  for  the  most  part  in 
pairs  in  this  cemetery,  that  is,  that  two 
open  opposite  to  each  other,  out  of  the 
sepulchral  gallery,  as  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  in  which  A  represents 
this  gallery ;  B  C  the  altar  cubicula ;  d 
the  arcosolia  behind  the  altars ;  e  e  seats 
for  instructors  or  priests  cut  in  the  tufa ; 
/  /  ledges  near  the  entrance,  on  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  move- 
able paintings ;  g  g  loculi  or  graves  cut 
subsequently  in  the  walls  of  the  cubi- 
culum.  The  smaller  cubiculum  C  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destined  for 
females.  No  inscription  has  been  found 
in  this  cemetery  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
3rd  and  4th ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  used  at  a  later  period. 

Resuming  our  topographical  survey, 
about  4  m.  beyond  S.  Agnese,  and  close 
to  the  Via  Nomentana,  is  that  of  S. 
Alessandro,  over  which  has  been  dis- 
covered of  late  years  the  basilica  dedi- 
cated to  that  pontiff  of  the  2nd  cent., 
and  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in 
our  excursions  from  Rome  (see  p.  421). 


On  each  side  of  the  Via  Tiburtina,  and 
before  reaching  the  Anio,  are  several 
cemeteries,  especially  near  the  basilica 
of  San  Lorenzo,  which  is  placed  over 
that  of  Santa  Cyriaca :  the  late  exca- 
vations behind  this  ch.  for  enlarging 
the  adjoining  Cemetery  have  laid  open 
several  of  its  sepulchral  galleries  (see 
p.  136).  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  is  the  Cat.  of  St.  Hypolitus. 
The  most  remarkable  cemeteries  on 
the  Via  Labicana,  which  follows,  are 
those  of  S.  Castulus,  1  m.  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  of  St.  Helena,  noticed  in 
our  description  of  the  tomb  of  that 
empress  (p.  70)  at  Tor  Pignatarra. 
The  catacomb  of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcel- 
linus  is  remarkable  for  some  of  its 
paintings— an  Agape,  or  Love  Feast ; 
the  Virgin  receiving  the  Offerings  of 
two  of  the  Magi ;  Christ  between  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  below,  4  saints 
buried  here — Petrus  (not  the  Apostle), 
Gorgonius,  Marcellinus,  and  Tibur- 
tius,  and  four  streams  issuing  from  be- 
neath a  mound,  on  which  stands 
the  mystic  lamb ;  over  one  is  written 
the  word  jobdas;  the  entrance  to 
this  cemetery  is  from  the  ch.,  that 
of  S.  Helena  from  the  Vigna  del 
Grande,  a  little  farther  on.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Via  Latina  is  rich 
in  catacombs;  1  m.  beyond  the  Au- 
relian  wall  is  that  of  Santa  Eugenia  ; 
and  at  the  2nd  milestone  beyond  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  where  the  ancient 
road  is  intersected  by  the  modern  one 
to  Albano,  is  the  cemetery  of  t  Santi 
QuittttVy  on  the  1.,  near  the  recent 
excavations  which  have  led,  amongst 
other  discoveries,  to  that  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Stephen,  erected  by  St.  Leo  I.  in 
the  5th  cent,  (see  p.  399).  The  other 
catacombs  on  the  Via  Latina  are  those 
of  Apronianus,  Gordianns,  Tertullinus, 
&c.  But  of  all  the  roads  leading 
out  of  Rome  there  is  none  near  ' 
which  we  meet  with  more  interesting 
Christian  excavations  than  along  the 
Via  Appia,  and  its  neighbouring  em- 
branchment the  Via  Ardeatina,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  are  those  of 
S.  Callixtus  and  S.  Pretextatus  on  the 
former,  and  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus 
on  the  latter,  and  which  now,  being 
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easy  of  access,  can  be   visited  with 
great  facility. 

The  Catacombs  of  8,  Callixtus,  which 
have  acquired  an  historical  interest 
from  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  some  of  the 
early  popes,  are  situated  beneath  that 
triangular  space  which  separates  the  Via 
Appia  from  the  Via  Ardeathui  or  Strada 
della  Madonna  del  Divino  Amore,  and 
which  in  classical  time  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Campus  of  the  Divus 
Rediculus  (p.  36),  and  at  present  by 
the  Vigna  Amendola ;  the  entrance  to 
them  is  near  where  stood  the  second 
Milliarium  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  is 
easily  found  by  a  marble  tablet  having 
the  name  engraved  over  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  vineyard.  As  well  as  those 
of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  they  are 
only  open  to  visitors  on  Sunday,  and 
who  must  be  provided  with  a  permission 
from  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  The  Ceme- 
tery of  S.  Callixtus,  long  confounded 
with  that  beneath  the  basilica  of  St. 
Sebastian,  appears  to  be  distinct  from 
the  latter ;  it  is  very  extensive  and  has 
been  only  partially  examined;  its  most 
curious  portions  being  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  entrance.  As  this 
catacomb  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  frequently  visited,  we  have  an- 
nexed a  ground-plan  of  its  very  im- 
portant portion.  Descending  by  a 
night  of  ancient  steps  (A),  which  date 
from  a  period  subsequent  to  Constan- 
tine,  and  near  which  stood  a  ch.,  in 
which  Pope  Damasus  and  his  family 
were  buried  (some  fragments  of  the 
walls  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring 
farm-buildings),  we  arrive  in  a  kind 
of  open  space  or  vestibule  (B)  sur- 
rounded with  loctUi  or  graves,  and  re- 
markable for  the  numerous  inscriptions 
(a  a)  scratched  on  its  stuccoed  walls 
by  devotees  and  pilgrims  who  had 
come  here  to  visit  the  resting-places  of 
the  saints  whose  remains  lay  in  the 
neighbouring  chambers.  They  consist 
chiefly  in  invocations  to  these  saints  and 
martyrs,  mostly  written  in  a  very  bar- 
barous style.  From  here,  after  passing 
a  sepulchral  cubiculum  (F),  a  narrow 
gallery  brings  us  to  the  sepulchral 
Chamber  (C)  of  the  Popes,  in  which 


were  deposited,  as  shown  by  their 
inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  (6666)^ 
the  bodies  of  Eutychianns,  a.d.  275; 
of  Anterus,  a.d.  235;  of  Fabiaons, 
A.D.  236  ;  and  of  Lucius,  A.D.  232.  To 
the  names  of  the  two  latter  are  added 
the  designations  of  epis  and  mari'j.-. 
Some  of  the  graves  remain  without 
inscriptions ;  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  S.  Urbanus,  a.d.  223,  lay  in  one 
of  them,  as  well  as  S.  Sixtns,  martyr- 
ized in  the  neighbouring  cemetery  of 
Pretextatus.  At  the  end  of  this  ciypt  is 
supposed  to  have  been  laid  Pope  Sl  Six- 
tus  II.,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Valerian  (a.d.  258).  Where  stood  the 
altar  (a)  is  an  inscription  composed  by 
Pope  Damasus,  who  died  in  aj>.  3S4, 
engraved  in  the  peculiar  beautiful  cha- 
racters which  we  see  in  the  numerous 
inscriptions  set  up  iu  the  different  cau- 
combs  by  that  pontiff;  it  is  interestiog 
as  alluding  to  the  popes  buried  hen*, 
ending  with  a  wish  to  be  laid  near  them 
himself,  but  which,  in  his  humility  attd 
respect,  he  dared  not  aspire  to : — 

"  Hic  FATEOR  Damasus  volci  xia  ooxdece 
Mexbba 

SkD  CIXRRRS  TISTRO  8AKCT08  VEX  ARK  PlORCV ." 

Round  this  cubiculum  are  fragments 
of  torse  marble  columns,  with  Corinth- 
ian capitals,  the  hose  of  one  served 
probably  to  support  a  credenoe-table. 
and  fragments  of  a  sarcophagus  of  a 
later  period.  Opening  out  of  the  cu- 
biculum of  the  popes,  we  reach  by  a 
narrow  passage  a  larger  crypt  (G)  of 
an  irregular  form,  called  the  Cubi- 
culum of  St.  Cecilia,  in  wluch,  under 
a  wide  aroosoliam,  is  a  sarcophagus  (ti) 
cut  in  the  tnfiB^  in  which  the  body  of 
that  saint  was  deposited  by  Urbanus, 
ailer  her  martyrdom,  and  which  it  is 
known  was  removed  by  that  general 
plunderer  of  the  catacombs.  Pa^hal  ].. 
to  her  ch.  in  the  Trastevere,  where  it 
now  lies  (p.  147)  under  the  beautifii) 
statue  by  Stefano  Mademo,  On  thu 
side  of  this  arcosolium  are  some  ca- 
rious paintings — one  of  our  Saviour, 
in  a  circular  recess  (6),  the  head  sur- 
rounded by  a  nimbus,  where  burned 
a  lamp  at  the  tomb  of  the  mar- 
tyr ;  on  the  adjoining  wall  (c)  a  full- 
length  figure  of  St.  Urbanus  with  his 
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Gbound  Plan  op  the  pabt  op  the  Catacombs  op  St.  Callixtub  containing 
THE  Papal  Ceypt. 


A.  Entrance. 

B.  Vestibule  with  scratched  Inacriptioiis. 

C.  Chapel  of  the  Popes. 

a.  Altar. 

e.  Iiiscrlption  of  P.  Daniasns. 

b.  Graves  of  the  Popes. 

a  stairs  leadhig  to  QaUery  with 


name,  and  above,  of  a  Roman  lady  in 
rich  attire,  most  probably  intended  to 
represent  St.  Csecilia.  These  paint- 
ings are  now  supposed  not  to  be  an- 
terior to  the  7th  centy.  From  here  we 
may  explore  numerous  long  galleries  : 
out  of  that  marked  E  E  in  the  plan  open 
several  c^Aicttia  (FF),  interesting  for 
their  paintings,  chiefly  referable  to 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  the  fish 
being  the  principal  emblem  of  the 
latter.  In  one  of  these  crypts  is  a 
painting   of  four  male    figures   with 


F,  F,  F,  F,  Ciibloala,  or  Sepalchral  Chapels 

with  Aroosolis.  a^c^c^a. 

G.  Cublculum  of  Sta.  Coecilia. 

a.  Arcosolium. 
6.  Portrait  of  Christ, 
c.  Paintings  of  SS.  Urbanus  and  CcGilia. 
H.  Gallery  leading  to  the  Cubiculum  of  S. 
Cornelias. 

uplifted  hands,  each  with  their  names, 
placed  over  an  arcosolium ;  in  another 
are  representations  of  peacocks,  the 
emblems  of  immortality;  in  a  third, 
Moses  striking  the  rock,  and  as- 
cending to  the  Mount;  in  a  fourth, 
a  Grave-digger  (Fossor)  surrounded 
with  the  implements  of  his  trade ;  in  a 
fifth,  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic  taking  up  his 
bed ;  in  a  sixth,  a  Banquet  of  7  persons, 
supposed  to  be  the  seven  disciples  allud- 
ed to  in  the  2lstchap.  of  the  Gospel  of 
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S.  John.  These  paintings,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  Catacomb,  are 
referred  to  the  last  half  of  the  3rd  cent, 
lu  a  more  distant  cubiculum  is  a  mas- 
sive cover  of  a  sarcophagus  in  marble, 
with  sculptures  at  the  angles  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  sitting  under  a  palm- 
tree,  on  which  stands  a  cock :  the  urn 
to  which  it  belonged  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, but  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  body  of  Pope  Melchiades 
(a.d.  313) ;  the  cover  is  roofed-shaped, 
not  unlike  one  lately  discovered  in  the 
painted  tomb  at  the  second  mile  on  the 
Via  Latina  (see  p.  76).  In  this  cubi- 
culum is  a  low  seat  or  bench,  with 
two  higher  ones,  destined  probably  for 
catechumens  and  their  instructors.  In 
a  seventh  is  a  deep  altar  recess  sur- 
mounted by  an  arch  with  rude  mo- 
saics, a  branch  of  art  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  catacombs.  Recently  in  another 
crypt  have  been  discovered  three  large 
sarcophagi  in  marble,  containing  the 
bodies,  which  have  been  preserved 
under  glass.  The  urns  are  of  a  good 
period  of  Christian  art,  probably  of  the 
4th  cent.  One  with  masks  at  the 
angles  of  the  cover  has  a  bas-relief  of 
a  female  in  adoration  (Oranf«),  with  a 
venerable  bearded  figure  on  either 
side;  in  this  group  some  archaeolo- 
gists pretend  to  recognise  the  Virgin 
with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  second 
urn  has  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, with  the  wave  ornamentation  of 
the  pagan  sarcophagi  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  cent.:  the  space  for  the  name  of 
the  deceased  had  never  been  filled  up. 
On  the  third  sarcophagus  are  early 
Christian  relie&of  the  often-repeated 
subjects — the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus, 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  serpent,  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic.  The  last 
chambers  we  shall  notice  are  a  large 
circular  one  without  any  paintings, 
out  of  which  open  4  cubicula  filled  with 
graves — it  is  generally  known  as  the 
Rotonda ;  and  not  far  from  it  one  that 
contains  a  curious  memorial  of  Pope 
Damasus,  a  long  inscription  in  verse 
in  honour  of  S.  Eusebius,  but  which  is 
the  more  interesting  as  having  the 
name  of  the  person  who  cut  it  in 
two  vertical  lines,  a  certain  Furius 
Dyonisius  Filocalus ;  it  is  engraved  on 


a  slab  of  marble  which  had  served  at 
an  earlier  period  for  a  very  different 
purpose,  a  laudatory  inscription  to 
Caracalia  by  M.  Asinius  Sabinianus. 
The  inscription  of  Pope  Damasus 
is  curious  from  its  reference  to  the 
Heresy  of  Heraclios,  daring  which 
Eusebius,  who  is  designated  simply  as 
Rectory  became  a  voluntary  exile,  re- 
tiring to  Sicily,  where  he  died.  In 
the  part  of  the  cemetery  nearest  to 
the  Via  Appia,  and  which  formed  a 
separate  one  in  earlier  times,  and  the 
examination  of  which  generally  con- 
cludes the  visitor's  tour  over  the  Ca- 
tacomb of  S.  Calllztus,  is  the  Chapel 
or  Cubiculum  of  Sl  Cornelius:  it 
is  in  the  form  of  a  square  chamber, 
having  over  what  constituted  the 
altar  a  wide  grave  or  bcultts,  from 
which  the  body  of  the  saint  was 
removed  to  Germany.  This  popcv  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  3ra  cent., 
suffered  martpdom  at  Civita  Veccbia. 
Fragments  of  an  inscription,  with  the 

letters  ne and lits 

MARTYR,  were  discovered  near  the  sur- 
face during  the  first  excavations  here^ 
and  at  a  later  period,  built  into  an 
adjoining  wall,  the  fragment  wanting 
to  complete  it  as  now  seen — Cornelius 
Martyr  Ep.  On  the  side  walls  are 
rude  paintings  of  SS.  Cornelius  and 
Cyprian:  the  latter  saint  vras  not 
buried  here,  but  his  feast  was  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day.  Before  the 
cubiculum  is  a  stumpy  pillar,  on  which 
stood  a  lamp  that  was  kept  constantly 
burning  before  the  shrine,  the  oil  from 
which  was  sent  as  a  most  precious  gift, 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  sovereigns,  as 
we  see  in  the  list  of  the  relics  bestowed 
by  St.  Gregory  on  Theodolinda,  and  be- 
queathed by  her  to  the  Calliedral  of 
Monza  {Handbook  of  N.  Italy)^  where  it 
is  designated  as  Ex  Oleo  Sancti  ComeUi. 
On  the  adjoining  wall  are  rude  paiot- 
ings  of  S.  Sixtus,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyi-dom  in  this  cemetery  in  aj>.  138. 
and  a  mutilated  Damasian  inscription. 
Before  leaving  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Cornelius  the  visitor  will  do  well  to 
examine  two  chambers  beyond  the  Al- 
tar of  the  Martyr,  in  one  of  which  are 
paintings  of  the  Good  Shephav!  and 
other  early  Christian  emblems;  and 
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afterwards  to  descend  into  the  lower 
tier  of  galleries  by  the  fine  stairs,  which 
traverse  3  tiers  of  these  subterranean 
passages.  In  the  lower  or  fourth  story 
are  several  undisturbed  locuii:  on  the 
marble  slab  closing  one  is  the  name  of 
Bafina  in  Greek  letters,  and  on  another 
a  Greek  Cross  beneath  the  name  of  the 
occupant.  It  is  probable  that  the  paint- 
mgs  in  the  upper  part  of  this  Cata- 
comb date  from  the  2nd  centy. ;  those 
at  a  lower  level  being  of  a  later  period, 
it  being  the  custom  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians to  commence  their  excavations 
near  the  surfkce,  and  to  extend  them 
downward  as  the  upper  galleries  be- 
came filled  with  corpses. 

The  cemetery  of  S.  Callixtns  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  consists  of  two 
higher  tiers  of  galleries,  with  three 
intermediate  lower  ones  or  entresols: 
they  are  in  general  flat  on  the  roof, 
and  several  are  lighted  by  vertical 
shafts  or  litmmaria^  narrowing  towards 
the  surface,  and  funnel-shaped  down- 
wards, one  illuminating  at  the  same 
time  two  or  more  crypts.  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  ancient  times  one  of 
those  most  resorted  by  pilgrims,  and  to 
have  been  considered  with  very  par- 
ticular devotion  b^  the  early  Christians. 
Amongst  these  pilgrims,  two  from  the 
diocese  of  Salzburg  have  left  a  veij 
interesting  diary  of  their  visit  to  this 
catacomb  in  the  8th  centy.,  which  has 
guided  Cav.  de*  Rossi  in  his  curious 
researches  on  the  sepulchres  of  the 
early  popes. 

In  the  Vigna  N.  of  that  in  which 
is  situated  the  opening  to  that  of  St. 
Callixtns,  Cav.  de'  Rossi  has  redis- 
covered in  I8(t7  another  historical 
Catacomb,  that  of  Santa  Balbina,  which 
will  probably  afford  many  interesting 
relics.  No  excavations  have  been  yet 
undertaken  in  it. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  from  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Cal- 
lixtns, in  the  vineyard  behind  the 
Casale  delle  Pupcuze,  is  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  Catacomb  of  Pretextatxts, 
the  2nd  great  Christian  cemetery  on 
the  Appian ;  it  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, forminff  the  1.  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  ch.  of  S.  XJrbano,  and 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 


Martyrs,  under  the  names  of  Pre- 
textatus  and  Januarius,  as  that  of 
Callixtus,  of  S.  Callisti  ad  Sextnm. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  little  examined, 
but  it  offers  the  unique  example  of  a 
large  square  crypt,  covered  with  some 
of  the  finest  early  Christian  paintings 
and  arabesques,  representing  foliage 
and  birds,  and  consists  of  brick,  with 
a  large  luminare  at  the  intersection  of 
its  arches.  From  some  inscriptions  it 
appears  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  4th 
centy.,  and  to  have  contained  the  re- 
mains of  SS.  Januarius,  Agapetns, 
and  Felidssimns,  deacons  of  Pope  S. 
Sextus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  here 
in  A.D.  1 62.  In  later  times  2  churches 
dedicated  to  SS.  Tiburtius,  Valerian, 
and  Maximus,  companions  in  martyr- 
dom of  Sta.  Cscilia,  were  built  over  it. 
Excavations  are  now  progressing  with 
every  prospect  of  interestingdiscoveries 
being  made.  In  another  part  of  this 
catacomb,  but  which  appears  entirely 
distinct,  and  separated  from  the  Chris- 
tian portion,  some  Mithraic  paintings 
and  inscriptions  exist  over  8  of  its 
arcosolia.  These  paintings  have  been 
the  objectof  much  controversy  amongst 
writers  on  Christian  archseology. 

The  Srd  great  Christian  cemetery  on 
the  Via  Appia  is  that  of  the  Catacombs, 
properly  so  called,  under  the  church 
of  S.  Sebastian,  and  which  are  noticed 
at  p.  19.3. 

Beyond  the  catacomb  of  Pretextatus, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a  cross-road 
that  leads  from  the  Appian  to  the  ch. 
of  Sant*  Urbano,  is  the  Vigna  Ran- 
daniui,  in  which  was  discovered  in 
1859  a  Jewish  subterranean  cemetery. 
The  entrance  to  this  Vigna  is  nearly 
opposite  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Sebastian. 

Jewish  dttacomb. — There  are  2  open- 
ing by  which  access  can  be  had  to 
this  cemetery;  the  principal  one,  abut- 
ting to  the  road  leading  to  S.  Urbano, 
consists  of  an  oblong  atrium;  the 
other  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  near  the 
Casale  of  the  Vigna.  The  first  is  to 
be  preferred.  Here  we  descend  into 
an  oblong  chamber  open  to  the  sky, 
but  originally  vaulted  over,  the  floor 
being  of  white  and  black  mofaic,  the 
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walls  in  opus  reticuhban*  but  subse- 
quently cased  over,  and  arcosolia 
pierced  or  built  in  it.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  chamber 
formed  a  part  of  a  pagan  dTrelling, 
added  by  the  Jews  to  their  cemetery 
at  a  time  when  this  mode  of  interment 
was  no  longer  forbidden  by  the  Roman 
authorities.  From  this  atrium,  in  which 
remains  of  a  richly-decorated  marble 
sarcophagus,  with  Jewish  symbols, 
was  round,  and  several  graves  sunk  in 
the  floor,  a  door  opens  into  the  purely 
subterranean  portion  of  the  catacomb, 
by  a  square  chamber,  in  which  are 
remains  of  a  well,  and  of  several 
graves  and  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the 
noor.  From  this  a  low  door  leads 
into  one  of  the.  principal  galleries,  cut 
of  which  open  6  si^uare  chambers  or 
cubicula,  one  of  which  is  very  remark- 
able from  the  paintings  of  the  seven - 
branched  candelabrum  on  the  roof  and 
walls,  and  for  a  large  white  marble 
sarcophagus  sunk  beneath  the  floor, 
the  bas-reliefs  and  other  sculptures  on 
which  were  gilt.  This  sarcophagus 
resembles  in  its  style  those  of  the  4th 
cent3r.  Along  the  gallery  are  numerous 
loculi  or  graves,  some  with  the  seven- 
branch  candelabrum  scratched  on  the 
mortar  with  which  they  are  closed.  A 
lateral  passage  leads  to  several  other 
square  chambers,  and  to  a  large  irre- 
gular open  space,  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  real  arenaria,  or 
sandpit,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cata- 
comb of  S.  Agnese  (p.  345).  A  tor- 
tuous passa^  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  principal  gallery,  beyond  which 
are  several  of  those  graves  called 
Cocim  by  Rabbinical  writers.  They 
are  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  gallery, 
and  at  right  angles  with  its  direction. 
These  cocim  consist,  like  those  in  the 
atrium  at  the  entrance,  of  several 
tiers  of  cells  placed  one  above  the 
other,  each  capable  of  holding  a  corpse. 

*  This  species  of  oonatraction,  described  by 
VltruTios,  oonststs  of  a  fiicing,  on  an  ordinary 
stone  or  brick  wall,  formed  of  prisms  of  volcanic 
tufa,  arranged  obliquely  so  as  to  resemble  a 
aet-work.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  use  from 
the  time  of  Sylla,  and  to  have  been  used  until 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  It  resembles  vertically 
the  modem  pavement  of  the  city,  although  not 
of  lava  as  the  latter. 


Farther  on  atill  is  a  very  curious 
double  cubicnlom,  remarkable  for  the 
paintings  on  the  roof  and  walls  of 
human  figures,  a  female  with  a  oomu- 
copia,  a  winged  Victory  with  a  palm 
or  wreath,  genii,  symbolsof  the  seasons, 
birds,  fruit,  a  caduoeus,  &c.,  but  with- 
out a  trace  of  Jewish  emblems.  Near 
here  is  the  minor  entrance  to  the  cata- 
comb, which  opens  towards  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  Casals  of  the  Vineyard- 
It  is  preceded  by  an  oblong  atrium, 
round  which  are  raised  benches  or 
seats,  probably  for  the  persons  who 
attended  the  dead  to  their  last  resting- 
places. 

The  inscriptions  on  marble  slabs 
that  have  been  discovered  amount  to 
nearly  200.  Not  one  of  a  Pagan  or 
Christian  character  has  been  hitherto 
met  with:  about  two* thirds  are  in 
Greek  letters,  although  generally  ex- 
pressing Latin  words ;  the  remainder 
in  Lditin.  When  they  refer  to  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  deceased,  it  is  alwa}  s 
to  functionaries  of  the  synagogue, 
such  as  rulers  (o^x^**^*')'  scnbes  {ypofx- 
fiarei),  Ac;  and  many  proper  names 
unmistakably  Hebraic,  as  all  the  em- 
blems are— the  seven-branched  candel- 
abrum, the  lulab,  &c.  Not  &  single 
trace  of  the  Hebrew  character  has  yet 
turned  up ;  only  one  gives  a  clue  to  a 
date,  and  this  of  the  Consalate  of 
Avienus  in  a.d.  502.  From  the  vast 
quantity  of  marble  firagments,  it  is 
evident  that  this  catacomb  had  been 
rifled  of  its  valuable  contents,  and  at 
repeated  periods.  Most  of  the  inscrip- 
tions were  displaced:  they  are  now 
fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  galleries  near 
the  places  where  they  were  dug  up. 

The  absence  of  every  Christian 
emblem,  the  numerous  representations 
of  undoubted  Hebrew  symbols  met  with, 
and  the  designation  of  the  ofllces  in 
the  synagogue,  show  that  this  ceme- 
tery belonged  exclusively  to  the  Jews, 
and  who  we  know  inhabited  in  con- 
siderable numbers  the  nearest  quarter 
of  Rome  about  the  Porta  Capena  and 
the  Vallej  of  Egeria,  as  noticed  by 
Juvenal  in  speaking  of  the  journey 
with  his  friend  Umbricius : — 

Nuno  sacri  fontls  Kemus,  et  dtiobn  locantar 
Judels.-Sat.1II. 
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A  small  Hebrew  Catacomb  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  Vigna  Cu- 
narro,  behind  the  ch.  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  the  angular  space  between  the  Via 
Ardeatina  and  the  road  leading  to  it 
from  opposite  the  Circas  of  Maxentius. 
It  is  probably  more  ancient  than  that 
of  the  Vi^a  Randanini.  The  inscrip- 
tions, which  are  in  Greek  characters, 
are  ail  relative  to  officers  in  the  syna- 
gogue, the  emblems  purely  Jewish. 

The  only  other  Jewish  cemetery  dis- 
covered about  Rome  was  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  oatside  the  Porta  Portese :  it 
was  explored  by  Bosio,  but  all  trace  of 
it  has  been  lost.  It  was  also  near  a 
Hebrew  quarter,  the  Jews  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  our  era  having 
inhabited  the  Transtiberine  quarter  of 
the  Eternal  City. 

In  another  part  of  the  Vigna  Ran- 
danini, a  large  Pagan  Columbarium 
has  been  opened ;  it  resembles  other 
sepulchral  monuments  of  this  class. 
From  the  inscriptions  found  over  the 
cinerary  nms,  it  dates  from  the  early 
period  of  the  Empire — the  most  in- 
teresting belonging  to  Liberti  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Junii  Silani,  a  celebrated 
senatorial  family. 

Not  far  from  the  modern  entrance 
to  this  Catacomb  has  been  discovered 
the  entrance  to  a  smaller  one,  which 
appears  to  be  entirely  detached  from 
it.  It  is  excavated  in  the  declivity  of 
a  rising  ground,  preceded  by  a  hand- 
some atrium  or  vestibule  in  Opus 
Laierizatum,  and  which  Cav.  di  Rossi 
supposes  to  have  been  the  original 
Cemetery  of  Domitilla.  It  opens  into 
a  eallery  having  chambers  on  either 
side,  in  which  were  originally  sepul- 
chral urns,  all  of  which  have  dis- 
appeared, and  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  paintings  in  an  excellent  style,  re- 
presenting urns,  foliage,  and  human 
fibres,  in  the  style  of  those  dis- 
covered in  the  Villa  of  Livia  on  the 
Via  Flaminia  (see  p.  433).  There  are 
few  Loculi  excavated  in  the  walls. 
The  same  learned  authority  supposes 
this  portion  of  the  cemetery  to  be  of 
a  very  early  period;  Cav.  di  Rossi 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  earliest  mode  of  Christian  burial 
ivas  in  sarcophagi  placed  in  detached 


chambers,  as  in  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery (p.  352),  and  that  the  Loculi  or 
narrow  niches  cut  in  the  tufii  rock 
were  of  a  later  time.  Adjoining  the 
Atrium  is  a  smaller  chamber  over  a 
well-mouth,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
large  edifice  in  tufa  construction  lead- 
ing to  galleries  pierced  with  the  ordi- 
nary Loculi  of  the  3rd  centy.  It  is 
probable  that  the  vestibule  of  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla  was  a  schola 
or  place  of  meeting  used  during  the 
sepulchral  ceremonies. 

Catacombs  of  Saints  Nereus  and 
AchilleuSf  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  those  of  St.  Callixtus,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Ardeatina,  the  entrance  being 
close  to  the  farm-buildings  of  Tor 
Marancia,  where  stood  in  Imperial 
times  a  rich  Roman  villa,  probably  of 
Flavia  Domitilla,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus ;  during  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  in  1827  by  the 
Duchess  of  Chablais  several  works 
of  art  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum 
were  discovered  here  (p.  22 1).  The 
most  ancient  part  of  this  cemetery 
appears  to  date  from  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  to  have  contained  the 
remains  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus, 
and  of  Petronilla,  a  Roman  lady  of 
the  family  of  the  Aurelii,  by  some 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  a 
child  of  St.  Peter's,  from  his  desig- 
nating her  as  his  daughter  in  piety. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  who  opened  this 
cemetery,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  daughter  or  niece  of  Flavius 
Clemens,  the  first  member  of  the 
Imperial  family  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. Domitilla  afterwards  retired 
to  the  islaud  of  Ponza,  but  returned 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  bringing 
with  her  the  remains  of  her  servants 
Nereus  and  Achilleus,  which  she  depo- 
sited here.  Such  is  tiie  account  given 
by  ecclesiastical  writers ;  if  true,  this 
would  be  the  most  ancient  Christian 
cemetery  about  Rome,  and  which  is 
in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  good 
style  of  its  paintings,  and  of  t^e 
masonry  of  the  vestibule  in  the  best 
form  of  Roman  brickwork.  It  con- 
sists of  two  principal  tiers  of  gal 
leries  with  as  many  lower  and  inter* 
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mediate  ones,  a  great  part  of  which  date 
from  the  2nd  cent.  The  entrance  is  from 
a  handsome  vestibule  lately  erected,  in 
which  we  see  some  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, and  a  marble  sarcophagus  found  in 
a  cemetery  on  the  surface.  From  here 
we  descend  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps 
into  the  galleries  of  the  upper  tier. 
These  stairs  are  ancient,  and  the 
requent  walling  of  the  galleries,  many 
parts  of  which  were  widened  subse- 
quently to  their  original  excavation,  is 
attributed  to  Pope  John  I.  in  the  6th 
cent.,  in  order  to  render  the  entrance 
more  easy  to  the  numerous  devotees 
who  resorted  to  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. Near  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is 
a  chamber  ornamented  with  Christian 
emblems  and  ambesque  ornaments,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  Santa  PetroniUa 
was  interred.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  cemetery  is  a  very  large  Lutni- 
narCf  which  served  to  light  one  of  the 
extensive  sepulchral  chambers  on  the 
lower  tier,  the  floor  of  which  is  paved 
with  marble  slabs.  Near  to  here  was 
discovered  a  curious  inscription  to  a 
certain  Quintus  Corelius,  who  was  Pre- 
fect of  Home,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius ;  it  is  in  handsome  letters, 
but  appears  never  to  have  been  used 
for  its  intended  purpose,  perhaps  from 
containing  some  errors  of  Latin;  it 
was  subsequently  employed  to  close  a 
Christian  grave.  It  would  be  beyond 
our  limits  to  notice  even  a  tithe  of  the 
interesting  objects  here ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  only  point  to  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable.  On  the  lower  tier  a 
circular  chapel,  or  rather  two  semicir- 
cular apses,  with  a  narrow  intermediate 
gallery,  on  one  of  which  is  a  painting 
of  Christ,  represented  as  a  young  man 
in  the  midst  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  On 
the  floor  is  a  vessel  containing  scrolls 
of  papyri  *,  the  seated  figure  on  the  rt. 
of  the  Saviour  is  considered  to  be  St. 
Paul,  that  on  the  1.  St.  Peter.  In  the 
opposite  apse  is  a  representation  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  In  another  chamber  is 
an  inscription  to  a  certain  M.  A.  Resti- 
tutus,  and  to  his  family  fidentibus  in 
ddmino,  and  in  which  the  cubiculum 
is  designated  as  an  Ilypofjemi.  In 
a  third  a  representation  of  Orpheus, 
one  of  the  few  Pagan  personages  in- 


troduced into  the  Christian  paindng^ 
as  symbolical  of  the  charm  of  the 
word  of  God  over  bartxuous  nations. 
The  painting  of  £lijah  ascending  to 
heaven  from  his  chariot  is  not  unlike 
the  bas-relief  of  the  same  sabject  in  the 
Lateran  Museum,  but,  by  a  strange 
oversight  of  the  artist.  Mercury  is 
represented  at  the  horses'  heads,  which 
can  be  best  explained  by  his  having 
copied  a  pagan  design.  At  each  cor- 
n»  of  this  chamber  are  pilasters  cut 
out  in  the  tufa,  covered  with  stucco, 
which  had  been  painted ;  the  painting 
on  the  vault  has  been  supposed  by  Bd»o 
and  others  to  represent  Christ.  Not  far 
from  here,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  gal- 
lery over  an  ordinary  grave,  is  a  curious 
representation  of  the  virgin  and  Child, 
to  whom  4  of  the  Wise  Men  are  bearing 
gifts,  2  on  each  side :  it  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  if  so, 
to  be  the  most  ancient  representatioB 
of  the  Mother  of  Christ;  much  im- 
portance has  therefore  been  attached 
to  this  painting  by  the  advocates  of 
early  Mariolatry.  The  reader  will  re- 
mark that  4  Magi  are  here  repre- 
sented, contrary  to  the  generally  snp- 
posed  number  3 ;  but  ss  we  have  seen 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran,  the 
number  differs  in  the  early  Christian 
paintings  and  bas-relie&,  althougi 
that  of  3  *  is  the  most  general.  The 
visitor  will  observe  how  frequently 
Greek  inscriptions  occur  in  ^s  cata- 
comb, and,  what  is  singular,  the  fre- 
quent employment  of  Greek  letters  is 
the  spelling  Latin  words.  The  ceme- 
tery of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus  was 
very  carefully  examined  by  Bosio,  who 
spent  a  long  time  in  it,  and  who,  having 
lost  his  wa}r  in  its  labyrinths,  describes 
the  precautions  he  took  to  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  such  an  occurrence.  In  some 
of  the  chambers  may  be  still  seen  hi< 
name  written  on  the  walls,  as  well  a> 
that  of  d'Agincourt,  who  was  also  an 
indefatigable  explorer  of  the  Roman 
cemeteries.  These  Catacombs  are  ex- 
cavated in  the  most  recent  volcanic 
deposits  of  the  Campagna,  which  here 

*  The  earliest  written  authority  fir  tUs 
nninber  is  S.  Leo  the  Great,  In  the  middle  of  tfcf 
5th  century,  although  earlier  Chriadaa  sculp- 
tures represent  3, 3.  and  4. 
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is  very  abundant  in  crystals  of  de- 
composed leacite.  In  some  parts  of 
the  lover  galleries  may  be  seen  pro- 
jections of  the  older  red  lithoid  tufa, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

In  the  space  between  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina  and  the  Via  Ostiensis  are  numerous 
Christian  ezcayations:  the  two  most  re- 
markable, of  Sta.  Lucina,  or,  according 
to  De^  Rofld,  of  Sta.  Commodilla,  over 
which  stands  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  where  the  remains  of  the  apostle 
were  deposited  after  his  martyrdom ; 
&rther  on,  near  the  Ponticello  di  S. 
Paolo,  is  another  cemetery ;  and  still 
farther  that  of  SS.  Zeno  and  Anastasius 
ad  Aquas  Salrias,  over  which  are  the 
chnrcnes  of  le  Tre  Fontane,  noticed 
in  our  description  of  those  edifices 
Cp.  188). 

There  are  few  of  the  catacombs  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  of  much  in- 
terest for  their  extent,  their  monuments, 
or  associations,  if  we  except  those  of  the 
Vatican.  This  was  owing  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  j)opulation  in  the  Transti- 
berine  district  in  ancient  times ;  and  to 
the  geological  nature  of  the  soil,  com- 
posed of  marine  marls,  sands,  and 
gravel,  much  less  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  excavation  and  of  interment 
than  the  light,  porous,  and  consistent 
volcanic  tuBi  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  Campagna  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  On  the  rt.  side  of 
the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance bCTond  the  modern  Porta  Por- 
tese,  is  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Pontianus, 
excavated  for  the  most  part  in  the 
gravel-beds;  it  is  chiefly  remarkable 
as  containing  what  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  Christian  bai)tistery,  from  a 
stream  of  water  running  through  it, 
the  channel  of  which  had  been  di- 
verted into  a  reservoir  to  form  a 
font.  Behind  the  latter  is  painted  on 
the  wall  a  cross  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  two  candlesticks.  On  the 
arch  over  the  font  is  a  representation 
of  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan,  pro- 
bably of  the  6th  cent.  The  ceme- 
tery of  Abden  and  Semen  appears  to 
form  a  portion  of  that  of  Pontianus ; 
those  of  St.  Julius,  and  of  Santa 
Generosa,  on  the  same  road,  are  dis- 
tinct ei^cayations.     Farther    on,  and 


high  above  the  road,  and  here  in  the 
volcanic  tufa,  is  the  cemetery  of  Santa 
Passera,  of  inconsiderable  extent ;  be- 
yond the  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  the 
ancient  Porta  Aurelia,  stands  the 
church  of  S.  Pancrazio  (p.  183) ;  over 
the  cemetery  of  Calepodius,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  a  few 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  new  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  Pamfili-Doria,  that 
of  S.  Agata.  It  is  well  known  tliat  a 
cemetery' existed  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  the  Vatican,  which  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  the  place  where 
St.  Peter's  remains  were  deposited  after 
his  crucifixion  on  the  neighbouring 
height  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  and 
over  which  Constantine  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  cent,  erected  the 
basilica  in  his  honour  which  has  since 
become  the  most  magnificent  edifice 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  cemetery 
of  the  Vatican  is  over  a  more  an- 
cient one,  the  latter  offering  an  almost 
unique  example  of  being  excavated  in 
the  marly  strata;  it  must  therefore 
have  been  of  very  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent. There  are  some  sepulchral  ex- 
cavations on  the  Via  Triumphalis,  near 
the  Monte  Mario,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  are  Christian. 


§  35.  Plan  fob  visitino  the  Sights 
OF  Rome  in  8  Days,  accqrpino  to 
Local  Abrangement^ 

To  ftimish  to  the  traveller  a  greater 
facility  for  exploring  the  Mirabilia  of 
Rome,  we  shall  conclude  our  descrip- 
tion of  them  by  arranging  the  differ- 
ent objects  in  topographical  order. 
We  have  already  alludeid  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  work  written  on  this 
plan,  and  pointed  out  the  objections 
to  the  attempt  to  lionize  Rome  in  a 
given  number  of  days,  on  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  certain  guide- 
books.    Upon  these   points  the  tra- 
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veller  irill  no  doubt  form  his  own 
judgment  independently  of  books.  By 
describing  the  monuments  of  Rome 
on  a  classified  system,  we  have  en- 
abled him  to  select  those  that  may 
most  interest  him ;  and  by  now  sup- 
plying a  topographical  index,  with 
references  to  the  pages  where  each  is 
noticed,  he  will  be  able  to  portion 
them  off  into  districts,  and  visit  them 
according  to  his  own  convenience,  and 
to  the  time  at  his  disposal. 


I.  Porta  del  Popoh  to  the  Capitol, 

PAGE 

Porta  del  Prawlo  and  Piaxtt 6 

Obelisk 90 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo 175 

Hospital  of  S.  Glaoomo 313 

Ch.  of  &  Carlo  Id  GoTBO UY 

PU.  RuBj^li 298 

Ch.  ofS.  LoreniolnLiicIiia 163 

PaLChigi 284 

llasza  Colonna  and  the  Antonine  Column 

(GoL  of  Marcus  Anrelius) 54 

Carta  iiiDOcaiziana 290 

Obelisk 91 

Piaxsa  dl  Pletra  (Fomm  of  Antoninofl  Pios)    27 
Temple  of  Neptune  (Cuatom-house) ...    40 

PaLSdarra 299 

Ch.  of  S.  Ignaalo 162 

CoUegio  Romano 304 

Gh.  of  a  Marcello 164 

Ch.ofS.Mariain  ViaLaU 180 

Pal.  Doria 200 

Pal.  Bonaparte 282 

Piazza  and  Pal.  di  Veneda 302 

llal.  Torlonia 302 

Ch.ofS.Maroo 164 

Tomb  of  Bibulus 67 

Tomb  of  the  Claudian  Family     ....    67 

Hd.Altleri 277 

Ch.  ofilGest U8 

II.  The  Capitol  to  the  Lateran, 

CapltoUne  HUl 13 

Piazza 251 

Fountain 95 

Palace  of  Senator 251 

View  (h>m  the  Tower 11 

Pal.  of  the  Conservators 251 

Gallery  of  Pictures 257 

Museum .     : 259 

Ch.  OfS.  Maria  dlAraCoBll 167 

Temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnos    ....    37 

TarpeianRock 81 

Mamertine  PrisoM 82 

Roman  Forum 20 

Tabularium 21 

Milliarium  Aureum 23 

Clivus  Canltoliiius 24 

Ancient  Rostra 24 

Temple  of  Saturn 44 

Temple  of  Vespasian 46 

Temple  of  Concord.     .     , 35 
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59 
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Sevenu    .    .     . 

I  Oulumn  of  Phocsa 

!  Basilica  Julia 24 

Forum  of  Julius  CsBsar a 

Academy  of  St.  Luke 3^ 

Ch.  OfS.  Martina 1^ 

Basilica  £miUa  (Ch.  of  &  Adriaoo)  ...    24 
Temple  of  Minerva  Chalddica    ....    39 

Curia  Julia V, 

Cb.of&Teodoro l»S 

Via  Sacra 25 

Temple  of  Antoninus  and  FausUna  ...    34 
Temple  of  Bemus  (Ch.  of  &  Onsma  e  Da- 

mlano) 43,  IK 

Basilica  of  Ooostaotine 33 

Ch.  of  S.  Franoesca  Bomana 158 

ArchofTitus 59 

PdatineHUi 13 

Palace  of  tlwCMara 27 

VillaPaUtina a 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome 4i 

Coliseum 44 

MetaSudans &i 

Arch  of  Coostantine M 

CelianHill 13 

Ch.  of  &  Oregorio ifii 

Ch.  and  Convent  of  S.  Giovanni  enmlo.     .  ica 

Arch  of  Dolabella 57 

Ch.  OfS.  Maria  dellaNaviceUa    .     .     .     .m 

Villa  Mattel SW 

Ch.ofS.SteraaoiU>taiido lA 

Ch.  of  i  SanU  Qoattio  .......  Ij^ 

Ch.ofS.  Clemente 14» 


III.  71ie  Lateran  to  the  Quirinal. 

Villa  Massimo 33» 

Obelisk  of  the  Lateran » 

Basilica  of  the  Lateran !}• 

Baptistery 124 

Lateran  Palace  and  Museums      ....  967 

Scala  Santo' 125 

Gate  of  Sw  Giovanni 7 

Porta  Aainaria 7 

Baailica  of  Santo  Crocc  in  Gemaalfmnifi     .  15< 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid 4S 

Ampnitbealrum  Castrense K 

Porto  Masgiore ; 

Aqueducts 7» 

Tomb  of  the  Baker  Euryiscea     .     .     .    .    6« 

Temple  of  Minerva  Medica 39 

Columbarium  of  Lucius  Arruntins   ...    7^ 

Trophies  of  Marina iC 

Ch.ofS.  Bibiana lis 

Porto  &  Lorenio 7 

Basilica  of  a  Lorenzo 13j 

ArchofGallienus 5» 

Ch.  of  S.  Antonio  Abate 143 

Ch.ofS.l>raaMde m 

Basilica  of  &  Maria  Maggiore l» 

ObellBk » 

Ch.  of  S.  Pndentiana l?t 

Ch.  of  S.Martinoal  Monti IM 

Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in  VinooU i>& 

Vicus  SceleratUB l»l 

Baths  of  Titus C3 

SfitteSale SS 

Torde'Oonti 92 

Forum  Tranritorium 26 

Forum  of  Augustas 33 
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Temple  of  Ma»  Ultur 3d 

Portico  of  PalbiA  Minen'a 39 

Fonim  of  TnOan 25 

Tr^'a  Column 65 

Ql  of  &  Maria  di  Loreto 170 

Coloona  I'klace  and  Gardens 285 

Temple  of  the  Son 44 

Ch.orSS.  Apoatoli 143 

MOdcMadcbl 297 

PkL  MaU-Papazorri  SavorelU      .     .     .     .297 

IV.  77^  Quirinal  to  the  Mausoleum 
of  Augustus, 

Qnirlnal  Palace  and  Gardens 274 

Monte  Oavallo  and  Obelisk 90 

Fountain 95 

Pil.  della  Oonsnlta 287 

I^L  Rospigliosi 297 

BtthjofGoDstanUne 62 

OLofSilvestro 194 

Gh.  of  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto 157 

Cb.ofS.  A«atade'Gott 136 

Torre  delleMlUae 93 

Temple  of  Quirlnus 43 

Ch.orS.  Vitale 198 

Oh.  or  &  Andrea  alQolrinale 141 

Fontana  de*  Tennlni 94 

Gb.  of  San  Bernardo     . 145 

Bdtbg  of  Diocletian 62 

Gb.of&MarUdegUAngeU 165 

Pratorian  Gamp 87 

Cli.  of  Sw  Maria  della  Vittoria      ....  180 

Sta.  Susanna 195 

Porta  Pla      . 6 

Oolumbariam  of  the  Vigna  di  Lozzano  .     .  77 
Ch.ofS.Agne8efViorileMura     .     .     .     .137 

ClLofSLCostanxa 155 

PbruSalara 6 

Qunpus  Sceleratus 85 

VlUaAlbani 328 

Agger  of  Senrlns  Tullios 85 

!>ardenaofSallu8tiniheyigna6arberini  .  86 

arena  of  Sallust 54 

Villa  Ladovlsl 336 

l*iaaa  Barbertni  (Circas  of  Flora)    ...  53 

Kontana  del  Tritone 93 

.It  of  Gappaodni 146 

^ai.  Barberinl 277 

Fontana  di  Treyi 93 

%.ofS.MariaaTreTiVGrodiera)    .     .     .179 

:)b.  of  S.  Andrea  delleFratte 141 

i^paguida  College 307 

i'iazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Barcaoda  Fountain  94 

:h.oflaTrinlUde'Montl 197 

)beli&k 91 

looses  oftheZaccheri  and  of  PouBsin  .     .  303 

nila  Medici  (Academy  of  France)   ...  338 

'indan  Hill 14 

"ubilc  Walks  on  Monte  Pincio    ....  96 

Mrta  Piuciana 6 

ruiaBoigbese 332 

v.  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  to  the 
Velabrum, 

fansolenm  of  Augustus 66 

loepitals  of  &  Glacomo  and  &  Boooo    313,  314 

<aL  Borahese 380 

>aL  di  Fiffiiixe 295 


PACK 

Pantheon 40 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva 170 

Blblioteca  Casanatenee 173 

Pal.  Lante 296 

University  (La  Sapienca) 304 

Pal.  Madama 296 

PaUGiusUniani 296 

Ch.  of  S.  Luigi  de' Frances! 163 

Ch.  of  S.  Agostino 139 

Angelica  Library 140 

Pal.  Altempe 277 

House  of  Raphael  (Via  de*  Coronari)     .     .  302 

Pal.  C^cciapord 286 

PaLNicolini 297 

Ch.ofS.  MarlainVaUlceUa 179 

Pal.  "Turd 302 

8.  Maria  della  Pace 174 

Pal.  Monteveochio 297 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  deil'Anima 166 

Piazxa  Kavona  (Circus  Agonalis)     .    •.     .53 

Fountains 94 

Obelisk 90 

Pal.  PamflU 297 

Oh.  ofS.  Agnese 137 

Pal.  Braschi 282 

SUtue  of  Pasquin 95 

Pal.  Massimo 296 

Ch.ofS.  Andrea  della  Valle 142 

Theatre  of  Pompey 47 

PaL  Vldoni 302 

Pal.  Mattel 297 

Circus  Flaminlus 53 

Pal.  di  Caserta 283 

Fountain  of  the  Tartaraghe 93 

Pal.  Oostaguti 289 

Portlv;o  of  Octavia 86 

Ch.  ofS.  AngeloinPescheria 143 

Theatre  of  Marcellus 47 

Pal.  Orrini 297 

Ghetto  (Jews'  quarter) 3 

Pal.Cend 283 

Theatre  of  Balbus 47 

Forum  Olitorium 27 

Ch.  of  S.  Nicoolo  in  Carcere  (Temple  of  Juno 

Sospita,  &C.) 36,  182 

Hospital  of  the  Consolazionc 313 

TarpelanRock 81 


VI.  7^  VeUibruim  to  the  Fabrician 
Bridge, 

Fonun  Boarium 27 

Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons 58 

Arch  of  Septimius  Severus 69 

Ch.  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Yelabro 159 

Cloaca  Maxima  and  Acqua  Argentina  .  83,84 
Vigna  Nutisiner  (Walls  of  Romulus  and 

Palace  of  the  Casars) 31 

Ch.  of  Sta.  Anastasia 140 

Circus  Maximus .62 

Baths  of  Caracalla 60 

Ch.  ofSS.  NereoedAchilleo 181 

TomboftheSciplos 73 

(}olumbaria  in  the  Vigna  (}odini,  ftc.     .     .    77 

ArchofDmsus 68 

Porta  S.Seba8Uano 8 

TombofPrisdUa 74 

Oolumbarium  of  the  Freedmen  of  Augustus  78 
Columbarium  of  the  LiberU  of  LlYia  .  .  79 
Basilica  of  S.Sebastiano 193 
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Cataoombfi 340 

Circus  of  Romulus 53 

Temple  of  Romulus     .......    43 

Tomb  of  Oedlia  MeielU 67 

Tomb  of  the  ServUU 16.362 

Temple  of  Bacchus 34 

The  80-called  Fountain  of  Egeria     ...     87 
Temple  of  the  Divus  Rediculus   ....    36 

Basilica  of  San  Paolo 130 

Ch.  of  S.  Paolu  oUe  Tre  Fontaoe  .     .     .     .183 

Porta  S.  Paolo 8 

Pyramid  of  Cuius  Oestius 69 

ProtRstont  Burial-ground 315 

Monte  I'estacclo 14 

Emporium  and  Marmorata 8 

PonsSubUcius 11 

Aventine 13, 101 

Ch.  of  S.  Prisca 188 

Remains  of  Servian  Wall  in  the  Yigna  del 

Collegio  Romano 85, 191 

Ch.ofS.  Sdha 190 

Ch.ofS.  Sabina 190 

Ch.  ofS.  Alessio 140 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  Aventfaiense 169 

Ch.  of  &  Maria  in  Cosmedin 169 

(Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine)    ...    35 

Bocca  della  Veritk 35 

Temple  of  Veata 46 

Temple  of  Fortnna  Virilis 36 

House  of  Cola  dlRlenzo 91 

PonteRotto 10 

VII.  27ie  Fabrician  Bridge  to  the 
Panic  di  S,  Amjelo. 

Ponte  de'  Quattro  Capi  (Pons  Fabridus)     .     10 

Hospital  of  Benfratellt 313 

Island  of  the  Tiber/and  Temp,  of  ACaculaplus   33 

Ch.  of  S.  Bartolommeo. 145 

Ponte  di  S.  Bartolommeo  (Pons  Qratlanns)      10 

Trasievere 3 

Ch.ofS.  Cecilia 147 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Orto 174 

Ripa  Grande  and  Hospital  and  Prison  of  S. 

Michele 315 

VoTtA  Portese 9 

Ch.ofS.  Francesco  a  Ripa 158 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  ta  Trastevere 177 

Hospital  of  S.GalUcano 814 

Cii.  ofS.  CrlKOgono 156 

S.  Pletro  in  Montorio' :184 

Fontana  Paollna 93 
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Porta  S.  Fsncrazio 9 

Ch.  of  S.  Fancmio  and  Cataoombs  of  GUe- 

podius 1=3 

Villa  PamflU-Doria  and  Oolnmbaria  ...  33) 

Pal.  Corsini J&: 

PoL  Famestaia 294 

Botanic  Guden 3>>l 

Ch.ofS.  Onofrio     .     • i^J 

Ponte  Sisto !• 

Fontana  di  Ponte  Sisto » 

Cb.  of  La  Trinitade*  Pellegrini  .     .    .    .  l» 

Hoq)ital  of  the  PeUegrint 314 

Ch.ofS.CarioaGatinari 146 

Pal.  della  CanceUeria VH 

Ch.  of  SS.  Lorenso  e  Damaao lO 

Pal.Silvestri 3M 

Pal.  Fameie »2 

Fountains 94 

PaUSpada m 

Pal.  Falconleri 2M 

English  College  and  Cb.  of  S.  Tommaao  degfi 

InRlesi in,y* 

PaL  Sacchetti 2»* 

Ch.ofS. Giovanni de'Florentint  .  ...]«« 
Ruins  of  the  Pons  Triumphalis    .     .    .    .   !• 

VIII.  Bridge  ofS.Angeto  to  Monk 
Mario. 

Borgo  or  dtta  I^eonina 4 

Ponte  di  S.  Angelo t 

Mausoleum  of  Hadrian Ts 

Hospital  of  Santo  Splrito 313 

PaL  Qiraud 235 

Plazxa  of  St.  Peter's m 

Obelisk n 

Fountains w 

BasiUca '*'• 

Palace  of  the  Vatican l»^ 

SIxUneCbapel M 

Museum "^ 

Gallery  of  Pictures 1»« 

Stanze  of  Raphael S» 

Library H2 

Manufactory  of  Mosaics S^' 

Gardens 2« 

Pontifical  Armouiy ->* 

PorUCavalleggleri « 

Porta  Angelica ' 

Monte  Mario 3^^ 

VUUMadama 33: 

Villa  Mellini 35i 
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.      .  423 

.     .  472 

.     .  483 

.  422 

.      .  429 

.     .  440 

.     .  382 

.     .  400 
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Gftbil 417 

Galera 434 

GalUcano 416 

Qenazzano  .     .     .       380,414 

Genzano 405 

GraviBcn 465 

Grotta  Ferrate  ....  389 
Horace's  Sabine  Farm .     .  380 

Ischia 472 

Isola  Famese    ....  429 

JLaola  Sacra 446 

Lakeof  ALbono.     .     .     .396 

Bracclano.     ,     .     .  436 

Gabii 419 

Neml 406 

Reglllus   ....  409 

Lanuvittm 404 

Laricda 404 

Tjaurentam 447 

Laviniam 448 

lioenxa 381 

Luughesza 420 

Magllana 438 

Mandano 474 

Marano 378 

Marcigliana      ....  424 

Marino 390 

Mentana 423 

Monte  Cavo 394 

Compatrl  ....  408 

Genaro      ....  380 

Giove 404 

Porzio 408 

Rotondo    ....  423 

Sacro 421 

Montemerano    ....  474 

MonUcelU 367 

Mosignano 469 

Nemi 406 

Nettuno 452 

Nomentam 423 

Namicus 448 

Otevano  ....       360,415 

OrloU) 436 

Ostla 442 

PaUuzola 393 

Palestrina 408 

Pallano 415 

Palldoro 465 

Pilo 454 

Pftlomboni 367 


Pitlgliano     .     .     . 
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.     .  472 
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Ponte  della  Badia  . 
Ponte  Galera     .     . 
Ponte  di  Nona 
Porclgliono  .     .     . 

.     .  417 
.     .  466 
.     .  438 
.     .  418 
.     .  447 

Porto 

.     •  439 

Porto  d'Anzio   .     . 
Pratha     .        .     , 
Prima  Porto     .     . 
Rio  Torto     .     .     . 

.     .  449 
.      .  448 
.      .  431 
.      .  448 

RoccadlCave  .     . 

Giovlne     .     . 

di  Papa     .     . 

Priora       .    . 

Rojate    .     •     •     • 

.     .    404 
.      .   381 
.     .   394 
388,  413 
•     .   415 

Roviano .... 

.     .  378 

RuBtica  .... 

.      .  381 

Sambucci      .     .     . 

.      .  377 

San  Cosimato    .     . 
Sant'  Angelo  in  Gape 
San  Pa&tore .     .     . 
Santo  Polo   .     .     . 
Saracineaco  .     .     . 
Satamia.    •     •     • 

.     .  377 
Kxria.  367 
.     .  419 
.     .  376 
.     .   377 
.     .   473 

Solfatara      .     .     . 

.     .  367 

Sorano    .... 

.      .   472 

Sovana    .     .    .     • 

.     .   471 

Stlgliano.     .     .     . 

.     .  437 

Subiflco        .     .     . 
Tarqninii     .     .     . 
Tivoli     .... 

.      .   376 
.     .   460 
.     .    366 

Tor  Paterao     .     , 
Tor  Pignatorra  .     . 
Tor  de' Schlavi.     . 
Tor  Tre  Teste  .     . 
Torre  Lupara    .     . 
Torre  Nuova     .     . 
Toflcanella   r     ■     . 

.      .   447 
.      .  409 
.      .  417 
.      .  418 
.      .  422 
.      .  409 
•     .   470 

Trevl      .... 

.     .  380 

Trevignano       .     . 
Tnscania.          .     . 
Tnantliim     ^      .     - 

.     .   437 

.     .   470 
.      .   386 

Veil 

.     .   424 

ViaAppia  .     .     • 

.      .   369 

Via  Appia  Nova  , 
Vicarello     .     .     . 

.     .    399 
.      .    436 

Vicovaro     .     .     . 
VUlaAdriana  .    . 
Vuld      .... 

.     .   377 
.     .   368 
.      •  465 

Zagarolo.     .    .    . 

.     .   416 

;  Via  Appia. 

f^one  of  the  most  interest- 
as  from  Rome,  and  one 
Dost    easily  accomplished, 
road  being  now  open  for 
its  entire  extent,   from 


the  city  ^tes  to  Albano.  For  the 
casual  visitor  a  few  hours  will  suf- 
fice; but  the  antiquarian  traveller 
will  find  matter  for  several  visits,  in 
the  many  curious  monuments  and 
inscriptions  which  line  this  Regina 
Viarum,  between  the  Porta  di  San  Se- 
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bastiano  and  Frattocchie,  in  an  extent 
of  nearly  11  Roman  miles. 

The  Via  Appia  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  lines  of  communication 
-which  led  fW)m  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  World:  it  was  commenced 
A.U.C.  441,  or  B.C.  312,  by  Appius 
Claudius  Ceecus,  the  Censor.  At  first 
it  only  extended  to  Capua,  but  was 
afterwards  prolonged  to  Brundusium, 
and  became  not  only  the  great  line 
of  communication  with  Southern  Italy 
generally,  but  with  Greece  and  the 
most  remote  Eastern  possessions  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

qua  limite  nolo 
Appia  longarnm  teritur  Rkgiha  Viasdm. 
Stat.  Sylo.  XL  2. 

Until  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.  the 
greater  part  of  the  Via  Appia,  beyond 
the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  or  between 
the  drd  and  11th  m.,  was  almost  con- 
founded with  the  surrounding  Cam- 
pagna,  and  only  marked  by  the  line  of 
ruined  sepulchres  which  form  such 
picturesque  objects  in  that  solitary 
waste:  it  was  reserved  for  the  present 
Pontiff,  aided  by  the  late  Commander 
Jacobini,  his  enlightened  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Fine  Arts,  to  lay 
it  open  in  the  most  interesting  part 
of  its  extent  to  the  study  of  the 
archeeologist.  Commenced  in  1850, 
the  works  of  excavation  were  com- 
pleted in  1853,  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Commendatore  Cauina, 
who  published  a  most  interesting  work 
on  the  discoveries  made,  with  de- 
tailed topographical  plans  and  restora- 
tions of  the  principal  monuments,  one 
of  the  very  important  contributions 
made  of  late  years  to  ancient  topo- 
graphy bv  that  lamented  archceo- 
logist,  and  which  ought  to  be  iu  the 
hands  of  all  those  who  wish  to  examine  i 
in  detail  this  very  classical  locality.*  | 
Referring  therefore  to  Canina's  work  for  | 
more  ample  information,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  here  to  point  out  the  most 
remarkable  objects  between  Rome  and 
le  Frattocchie,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Bovillse. 

*  La  prima  parte  delta  Via  Appia  dalla  Porta 
Capena  a  Boville,  descritta  e  dlmostrata  oon  1 
Monomenti  superstiti :  Boma,  1353.  a  vols.  ito. 


It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  inform 
the  reader  that  the  Via  Appia  com- 
menced nearly  1  m.  within  the  Porta 
Appia  of  the  Aureliau  wall,  the  modem 
gate  of  S.  Sebastiano,  at  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, the  position  of  which  was  about 
300  yards  beyond  the  modem  Via  di  Sob 
Gregorio,  corresponding  to  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  valley,  between  the 
Csclian  and  Aventine  hills,  croimed 
respectively  by  the  Villa  Mattei  on 
the  1.,  and  the  ch.  of  Santa  Balbina  ol 
the  rt.  The  distance  from  this  point 
to  the  modem  Porta  di  San  SebastiaDo 
is  1480  yards,  being  the  space  incladed 
between  the  more  ancient  wall  of  Ser- 
vius  TuUius  and  that  of  AureHan. 

Leaving  the  Porta  Capena,  we  soon 
after  cross  the  Maranna^  the  ancieat 
Aqua  Crabra,  which,  entering  the  city 
near  the  Porta  Metronia,  after  ranoicg 
through  the  valley  of  the  Circiis 
Maximus,  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber 
near  the  opening  of  the  Cloaca  Maxi- 
ma: beyond  this  and  on  the  I.  the 
modem  Horticultural  Gardens  are 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
grove  and  Temple  of  the  Camenff, 
near  which,  in  more  ancient  time^. 
were  the  Fountain  and  Valley  of 
E^eria,  the  site  of  Numa's  interviews 
with  that  mysterious  nymph.  The 
locality  is  clearly  fixed  by  Juvenal'< 
description  of  the  journey  of  his  fiien-l 
Umbricius  and  himself,  in  whose  timi' 
the  place  appears  to  have  lost  all  it^ 
romance,  being  inhabited  by  the  lower 
orders,  chiefly  Jews — 

Sed  dum  tota  domus  rheda  annponitar  ml 
Subetitit  ad  veieres  Arcus^adidaaiqae  Gip«Qic; 
Hie,  ubi  noctame  Numaoonstitnebatamlae. 
Nunc  sacri  fontis  nemns,  et  delubra  loomtor 
Judeis.     .     .     . 
In  vallem  Egerise  desceudimns  et  speliinca» 


Dissimiles  veris 


^■cn.  SdC.  in. 


The  site  is  further  confirmed  by  a  Tery 
ancient  scholiast  of  Juvenal,  who  states 
when  commenting  on  the  above  Terfe>, 
^'Stetit  expectans  rhedam,  ubi  wler.t 
Proconsuies  jurare  in  ViA  AppI  ad 
Portam  Capenam,  id  est  ad  Camsnas.'' 
Farther  on  still  on  our  1.  stands  the  ch. 
of  San  Sisto,  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  foonded 
by  Marcus  MarccUus,  and  mentioned 
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by  Cicero.  Here  tlie  Via  Latina  sepa- 
rated on  the  1.,  aud  in  the  triangular 
space  bet-ween  it,  the  Via  Appia,  and 
the  Aurelian  Wall,  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Scipios  in  the  Vigna  Sassi,  the 
Columbaria  of  the  neighbouring  Vigna 
Codinl,  -which  are  described  at  p.  75, 
and  some  substructions  of  ancient  edi- 
fices and  sepulchres  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  in  the  Vignas  Moroni 
and  Oasali.  The  Arch  of  Drusus  fol- 
lows, and  120  yds.  beyond  the  Porta  di 
S.  Sebastiano  on  the  rt.  was  found  the 
1  st  milestone  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  is 
now  placed  on  the  balustrade  before  the 
Capitol.  It  was  in  the  space  on  the  1. 
outside  of  the  modern  gate  that  the 
best  authorities  place  the  Temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  armies  entering  Rome 
in  triumph  used  to  halt ;  the  descent 
being  the  ancient  Glivus  Martis  men- 
tioned on  a  beautifully  cut  inscription 
in  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  at  the  Vati- 
can. Passing  under  the  railway  via- 
dact  and  crossing  the  Almo,  the  huge 
mass  of  ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sepulchre  of  Geta,  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  of  Pris- 
cilla,  the  wife  of  Absacanthus,  a  minion 
of  Domitian's,  in  front  of  which  is 
the  modern  Osteria  di  Acquataccio: 
the  tomb  of  Priscilla  is  surrounded  by 
niches,  which  probably  contained  sta- 
tues ;  the  circular  tower  placed  upon  it 
is  a  mediaeval  constructidti.  A  few 
hundred  yards  farther,  the  modem 
Strada  della  Madouna  del  Divin* 
A  more,  branches  off  on  the  rt. ;  at 
this  bifurcation  is  the  ch.  of  Dcmine 
7'io  vadis,  so  called  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  it  was  here  St.  Peter  in  his 
flight  from  Rome  met  our  Sariour, 
who  to  the  aboTC  inquiry  of  the 
Apostle  replied  Venio  Jiomam  iterum 
crucifigu  On  the  floor  of  the  ch.  is 
a  marble  slab,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the 
foot-marks  of  our  Saviour,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  left  upon  the  block 
of  the  road  pavement  on  which  he 
stood ;  the  original,  in  white  marble,  is 
preserved  amount  the  most  precious 
relics  of  the  neighbouring  basilica  of 
San  Sebastiano  (see  p.  193).  After  pass- 
ing Domine  ono  vadis,  the  road  leading 
to  the  Valle  Caffarella,  to  the  so-called 
Fountain  of  Egeria  (p.  87),  and  the 
IBomcli 


Temple  of  Bacchus  (p.  34),  branches  off 
on  the  1. :  the  space  which  intervenes 
between  this  and  the  descent  to  the 
ch.  of  S.  Sebastian  is  a  kind  of  table* 
land,  the  centre  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  second  m.  On  the  1.  are  the 
Columbaria  of  the  Liberti  of  Augustus 
and  of  Li  via,  and  of  the  £imily  of 
the  Volusii,  in  the  Vigna  Vignoliui,. 
and  on  the  rt.  of  the  CeeiKi :  behind 
the  latter,  in  the  Vigna  Ariemendola, 
or  Moliuari,  the  best  authorities  place 
the  site  of  the  Temple  or  ^dicola 
of  the  Divus  Rediculus.  The  Casaie 
dei  Pupazze  on  1.  is  built  on  the 
massive  ruins  of  a  tomb :  the  adjoin- 
ing vigna  stands  over  the  Catacomb  of 
Pretextatus;  and  nearly  opposite  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
CalUxtus,  remarkable  for  the  many 
interesting  monuments  of  the  early 
Christians  discovered  in  them,  espe- 
•cially  the  sepulchres  of  some  of  the 
popes  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cents.  It 
is  Known  that  the  remains  of  St.  Peter 
and  of  his  immediate  successors,  which 
had  been  deposited  in  the  catacombs  of 
the  Vatican,  were  removed  by  the  Chris- 
tians to  these  catacombs  when  the  space 
over  the  former  was  converted  into  a 
cireus  by  Nero,  A.  Severus,  and  Elaga- 
balus.  At  the  invasion  of  the  Longo- 
bards  most  of  the  relics  of  the  early 
Bishops  of  Rome  interred  here  were  re- 
moved by  Pascal  1.,  but  the  inscriptions 
were  left  behind,  and  it  is  by  the  dis- 
covery of  these  that  the  last  resting- 
places  of  S.  Fabianus,  S.  Cornelius,  and 
several  other  early  pontiflSs,  were  as- 
certained in  1854.  Beyond  the  Vigna 
dei  Pupa2ze  a  road  leads  to  the  ch.  of 
Sant'  Urbano.  On  the  descent  to  S, 
Sebastian  are  numerous  sepulchral  re- 
mains, that  nearest  the  ch.  belonging 
to  the  tomb  of  Claudia  Semne.  In 
the  Vigna  Itandanini,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  some  curious  tombs 
were  discovered  in  May,  1859,  com- 
municating with  a  catacomb,  on  the 
walls  and  graves  in  which  are  nu- 
merous inscriptions  of  officers  of  the 
synagogue  and  representations  of  the 
seven-branch  candlestick  aud  other 
Hebrew  emblems,  showing  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  Jews.  Most  of  the  in- 
scriptions found  in  it  are  in  Greek 
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characters:  no  Christian  emblem  having 
been  discovered  is  iu  favour  of  its 
Hebrew  origin.  In  one  of  the  cubicula 
a  marble  sarcophagus,  with  richly  gilt 
bas-reliefs,  was  found.  The  Temple  of 
Romulus  and  the  Circus  of  Maxentins 
on  the  1.  have  been  fully  noticed 
already  (pp.  43,  53).  The  3rd  mile- 
stone on  the  Applan  corresponds  to  half 
way  between  the  tomb  of  CsBcilia  Me- 
tella  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ma- 
chicolated  wall  of  the  Caetani  fortress. 
The  ruined  chapel  of  the  Caetanis 
is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  Gothic 
edifices  about  Rome :  it  consists  of  an 
oblong  nave,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  an  apse :  there  are  traces 
of  a  circular  wheel  window  in  the 
opposite  gable,  and  6  pointed  ones  on 
each  side :  the  roof  is  destroyed,  but 
the  spring  of  the  arches  shows  that 
they  were  pointed  and  corresponded 
in  number  with  that  of  the  windows. 
The  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella  is  situ- 
ated, as  already  stated,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  lava  current,  which  de- 
scended probably  from  near  Marino, 
and  which  may  be  well  seen  in  the 
numerous  quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove,  to 
the  1.  of  the  road,  and  from  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  paving-stone 
of  the  modern  city  is  obtained.  From 
this  point  the  Via  Appia  runs  almost 
in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  Albano, 
its  direction  being  very  nearly  S.  39^  E. 
I  m.  beyond  this,  on  the  1.,  or  close  to 
the  4th  m.,  on  a  modem  pier,  have  been 
placed  several  fragments  of  sculpture, 
and  an  inscription  belonging  to  the 
tomb  of  M.  Servilius  Quartus,  which 
stood  here:  it  was  excavated  by  Ca- 
nova.  A  few  yards  'beyond  this  on 
the  1.  is  a  very  interesting  bas-relief, 
placed  upon  a  modern  pedestal,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  death  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  killed  in  the  chace  by 
Adrastus ;  the  sitting  figure  is  CroBsus, 
before  whom  Adrastus  is  kneeling,  the 
body  of  Atys  borne  behind,  and  followed 
by  the  Fates,  emblematical  of  his  des- 
tiny as  predicted  to  the  father  in  a 
dreanL  This  bas-relief,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  during 
the  late  excavations,  was  evidently 
the  ornament  of  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment;  and   as  it  is  well  known,  as 


stated  by  Tacitus,  that  it  was  at 
the  4th  m.  on  the  Appian,  and  cou- 
sequently  near  this  spot,  that  Seoeca 
was  murdered  in  one  of  his  villas,  by 
order  of  Nero,  there  is  rcaf^n  to  sup- 
pose that  the  tomb  of  the  philoso- 
pher was  here,  and,  as  no  inscrip- 
tion would  have  been  permitted  to  be 
placed  upon  it  during  the  tyrant's  Up- 
time, that  this  bas-relief,  emblematical 
of  the  instability  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  apparent  prosperity,  aod 
of  the  unerring  hand  of  destiny,  vas 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  Seneca,  who,  as 
Solon  did  of  old  by  Crcesns,  endeavocnrd 
to  reform  the  mind  and  ways  of  \as 
imperial  pupil.  Beyond  this  interesting 
site  is  the  sepulchral  inscription  in 
verse  of  the  sous  of  Sextus  Pompeios 
Justus,  a  freedman  of  one  of  the 
Sexti,  descendants  of  Pompey  the 
Great:  close  to  it  are  the  ruins,  in 
•  the  form  of  two  massive  fragme&ts 
of  wall,  of  a  small  temple  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  where 
numerous  Christians  suffered  martyr- 
dom. This  temple,  which  might  have 
I  been  easily  and  appropriately  cos- 
;  verted  into  a  ch.  dedicated  to  the  mar- 
:  tyrs  who  had  suffered  near  it,  was  de- 
spoiled by  Prince  Torlonia,  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  in  1850,  before  the  govern- 
ment excavations  were  commenced,  in 
order  to  remove  its  granite  columns  to 
adorn  his  Tasteless  villa  on  the  Via 
Nomentana.  From  this  point  we  enter 
'  on  a  real  street  of  tombs,  which  con- 
tinue uninterruptedly  for  nearly  4  m.: 
between  the  4th  and  5th  m.  the  most  re- 
markable are — on  the  rt.  a  cippus  raised 
to  Plinius  Eutychus  by  Caius  Plinios 
Zosimus,  probably  the  favourite  freel- 
man  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  speaks 
of  him  in  one  (lib.  v.,  let.  19)  of  his 
letters:  then  comes  the  tomb  of  Cains 
Licinius,  and  still  fEirther  a  Doric  tomb, 
a  very  ancient  republican  construction 
in  peperino,  with  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing a  warrior  and  warlike  instruments; 
and  one  of  a  later  period  to  several 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Secim* 
dini,  an  inscription  on  which  is  curious 

— TITO  .  CLA.VDIO  .  8SCVNDO  .    PHIUP- 
PIANO  .   OOACTORI  .  FLAYIA  .   TBSNK    . 

yxoRi  iNDYLQENTissiHO;  fpom  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  deceased  was 
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a  tax-gatherer,  and  the  beet  of  hus- 
bands, in  modem  lapidary  phraseo- 
logy; the  monument  is  probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan;— of  Rabirius  Her- 
modorus,  of  Kabiria  Demaris,  and 
Usia  Prima,  a  priestess  of  Isis,  with  bas- 
relief  portraits  of  each ;  and  a  little 
farther  another  republican  monument 
in  peperino,  of  a  very  early  style,  but 
without  an  inscription.  After  passing 
the  5th  m.,  on  the  rt.  is  a  circular 
mound,  on  ▼hich  stands  a  modem 
tower,  and  a  short  way  beyond  2 
larger  ones,  surrounded  by  a  base- 
ment of  blocks  of  peperino,  which 
Canina  supposes  to  be  the  tombs  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  where  antiquaries 
place  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  raised  by  the 
Romans  in  their  contests  with  the 
Albans:  their  form  and  construction 
are  very  different  from  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Imperial  period;  they 
resemble  some  of  those  decidedly 
Etruscan,  such  as  the  Alsietian  mound 
tombs  near  Monterone  on  the  road  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  whilst  their  position 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  distance 
from  Rome  where  we  are  told  by  Livy 
those  heroes  fell ;  in  which  case  the 
level  ground  behind  would  be  the  site  of 
the  entrenched  camp  of  the  Albans  in 
their  attempt  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  Romans  under  TuUus  Hostilius. 
This  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
quently converted  into  an  Ustrinum, 
or  open  space  where  human  bodies 
were  consumed,  some  fragments  of  its 
enclosing  wall  being  still  visible.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  extend- 
ing considerably  in  every  direction, 
is  a  large  mass  of  ruins,  formerly 
confounded  under  the  denomination 
of  Roma  Vecchia,  but  which  are  now 
considered  to  have  formed  a  large  sub- 
urban villa  belonging  to  the  Quintilii, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Emperor  Corn- 
modus.  The  huge  pyramidal  ruin  on 
the  1.  near  this,  called  without  any 
foundation  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Metel- 
li,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  objects  on  the  Via  Appia, 
the  most  remarkable  from  its  massive 
solidity :  the  narrow  pedestal  on  which 
the  great  mass  is  supported,  like  a 
mushroom  on  its  stalk,  is  owing  to 
the  Urge  blocks  of  stone  which  formed 


the  outer  part  of  the  base  being  carried 
away  in  more  recent  times  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Near  this  is  an  inscrip- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Csecilii,  in  whose  sfpulchret  as  we  are 
told  by  EutropiuB,  Pomponius  Atticus 
was  buried,  near  the  5th  m.  on  the 
Appiao ;  and  close  to  it  of  the  Terentii, 
the  family  of  the  wife  of  Cicero,  in- 
timately allied  with  that  of  P.  Atticus. 
Between  the  5th  and  6th  m.,  on  the  1., 
are  the  memorials  of  Sergius  Demetrius, 
a  wine-merchant  (Vinarius),  who  lived 
in  the  Velabram,  of  Lucius  Arrius,  and 
Septimia  Galla.  At  the  6th  m.  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  mins  on  the 
Via  Appia,  the  large  circular  sepulchre 
called  Casale  Eotondo,  of  such  huge 
dimensions,  that  not  only  there  is  a 
house  and  farm-buildings,  but  an  olive- 
garden,  upon  its  summit.  Recent  ex- 
cavations have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  several  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
inscriptions,  one  bearing  the  name 
of  Cotta  in  fine  large  letters.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  erected 
to  Messalla  Corvinus,  the  historian, 
orator,  and  poet,  the  friend  of  Augustus 
and  Horace,  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  of  the  great  senatorial 
&milies  of  the  time — 

Cotta 

Pieiidum  lumen,  presidiumque  fori. 
Materao^Coiias  cui  MessaUasque  patemos 
Maxima  nobilitaa  logeminata  dedit— 

Ovid.  EpUt.  xvi. — 

who  died  in  the  11th  year  of  our  era, 
by  his  son  Marcus  Aurelius  Messallinus 
(jotta,  who  was  Consul  a.d.  20.  The 
Inscription  on  it  has  been  thus  re- 
stored by  the  late  Cav.  Borghesi — M. 

AURELIUS   ]f.    F.    M.   COTTA,    MESSALLJB 

coaviNO  PATRi.  The  tomb  was  one 
of  the  most  colossal  outside  the  gates 
of  Rome :  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  342 
Eng.  ft.  in  diameter,  or  one-third  more 
than  that  of  Cfficilia  Metella;  it  is  built 
of  small  fragments  of  lava,  embedded 
in  a  strong  Pozzolana  cement  in  the 
centre,  bound  together  by  large  blocks 
of  travertine,  and  was  cased  in  a  coat- 
ing of  the  same  stone,  and  covered  with 
a  pyramidal  roof  formed  of  slabs  so 
sculptured  as  to  imitate  thatch  or 
tiling,  over  which  rose  a  lantern,  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs,tripods,  cornice- 
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marks,  &c. ;  the  base  was  formed  by 
huge  masses  of  the  same  material,  and 
the  whole  monument  surrounded  on 
the  side  of  the  Campagna  with  a  wall 
of  peperino,  on  which  stood  pedestals 
and  cippi,  which  probably  supported 
ornamental  vases  and  statues.  Some 
fine  specimens  of  sculpture  were  found 
near  it ;  amongst  others,  a  short  column, 
which  probably  formed  a  pedestal  for 
a  statue,  with  a  circular  bas-relief  of 
Tritons  and  marine  animals  of  beau- 
tiful design.  All  these  fragments  of 
sculpture  have  been  placed  on  the 
face  of  a  high  wall  close  to  the  huge 
sepulchral  pile,  arranged  according 
to  Canina's  restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment, where  they  are  seen  to  advan- 
tage. In  front  of  the  tomb  are  re- 
mains of  hemicycles  for  seats,  or 
resting-places,  for  travellers  on  the 
side  of  the  Via  Appia.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  this  tomb  is  one  of  the 
finest  over  the  Campagna  and  the 
Alban  hills.  Beyond  Casale  Rotondo 
stood,  on  the  rt  the  tombs  of  P.  Quin- 
tius,  Tribune  of  the  16th  Legion;  of 
a  Greek  comic  actor;  of  Marcus  Julius, 
a  steward  of  the  emperor  Claudius;  of 
Publius  Decumius  Philomusus,  the 
inscription  being  flanked  by  what 
might  be  called  an  armorie  parlante,  2 
well -executed  bas-reliefs  of  mice ;  and 
of  Cedritius  Flaccianius,  a  military 
Tribune:  whilst  on  the  1.  are  the 
Torre  di  Selce,  a  tower  of  the  middle 
a^es,  erected  upon  a  huge  circular 
sepulchre  belonging  to  some  great  un- 
knjown;  the  tombs  of  Titia  Eucharis, 
and  of  Atilius  £vhodus,  a  seller  of 
ornaments  of  female  attire,  who  had 
his  shop  on  the  Sacra  Via:  the  in- 
scription on  it  is  entire  and  curious; 
it  appeals  to  those  who  pass  to  respect 
it,  with  an  eulogium  of  the  deceased 
Margaritarius  dr  Sacra  Via,  and 
the  designation  ofthe  persons  who  were 
to  be  interred  in  it.  Between  the  6th  and 
7th  m.  the  road  descends,  and  deviates 
slightly  from  the  straight  line,  to  avoid 
the  too  rapid  descent,  and  to  follow  the 
escarpment  of  the  lava-current  at  a 
higher  level.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  origin  the  road  fol- 
lowed the  direct  course,  as  indicated 
by  some  more  ancient  tombs  which 


are  seen  on  the  1. ;  the  large  semidr- 
cular  ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  Exbedra  or  resting-place  for 
wayfarers,  erected  probably  when  Ves- 
pasian or  Nerva  repaired  the  road. 
Between  the  7th  and  8th  m.  there  is 
no  tomb  of  any  note;  the  large  cir- 
cular mound  on  the  rt.  is  probably  of 
the  republican  period.  Correspondiiig 
with  the  site  of  the  8th  m.  are  consider- 
able masses  of  ruins,  and  particuUrlv 
several  columns  in  an  early  Doric 
style  and  of  Alban  peperino,  sarrooiid- 
ing  a  portico,  which,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  an  altar  dedicated  to  Slvi- 
nus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
area  of  that  divinity  raised  daring 
the  republic.  In  the  space  between 
the  area  of  Silvanus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring large  circular  mound  faced 
with  blocks  of  Alban  stone,  stood  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  erected  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  to  which  Martial  alludes  io 
several  of  his  Epigrams ;  the  more 
ancient  ^dicula  of  Hercules,  nesr 
which  it  stood,  was  probably  in  the 
area  of  Silvanus.  Behind  the  temple 
was  the  villa  of  Bassus.  and  further 
on  and  on  the  same  side  that  of 
Persius,  of  which  there  are  some 
walls  standing.  A  few  yards  far- 
ther is  an  inscription  to  Q.  Cassias,  a 
marble-contractor  {redemptor) ;  and  be- 
yond and  on  the  1.  of  the  road  the  only 
tomb  bearing  an  inscription  is  that  of 
Q.  Veranius,  possibly  the  same  who 
was  consul  a.d.  49,  and  who  died  in 
Britain  a.d.  55;  the  ownership  of  the 
high  ruin  called  the  Torraccio,  with  a 
shepherd's  hut  on  the  summit,  near  it 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Ezactlj 
corresponding  with  the  site  of  the  9th 
m.,  and  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  Vii 
Appia,  is  a  considerable  ruin  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Gallienus,  and  in 
which  at  a  later  period  was  buried  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  died 
at  the  neighbouring  Mutatio  or  halting^ 
place  of  the  Tres  Taberns.  The  mas 
of  walls  behind  mark  the  site  of  the 
villa  of  Gallienus,  which  we  know  from 
Aurelius  Victor  was  here.  This  site 
was  excavated  daring  the  last  centr., 
by  Gavin  Hamilton,  an  English  artist 
settled  at  Rome,  when  the  Discobolns, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
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and  several  other -good  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  were  discovered. 
The  Roman  station  ad  Nonam,  or 
Tres  Taberns,  was  close  to  this 
spot.  From  the  tomb  of  GaUienus  the 
road  descends  to  the  torrent  of  the 
Ponticello,  beyond  which  stood  the 
10th  milestone  ;  the  most  remarkable 
sepulchre  in  this  space  being  on  the 
rt«,  a  massive  circular  one,  like  those 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  for  its 
size  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  all 
the  road  we  have  described:  it  marks  the 
S.EL  limit  of  the  Agro  Romano.  From 
the  Ponticello  the  Via  Appia  ascends 
gradually  for  the  next  m. :  half  way 
on  the  1.  is  a  large  round  tomb  of 
the  Imperial  period,  decorated  with 
columns  and  niches.  About  150 
yards  beyond  the  place  corresponding 
to  the  nth  m.,  and  on  the  1.,  is  a 
massive  ruin,  with  a  chamber  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  in  the 
centre,  and  with  a  pointed  roof,  which 
now  serves  as  a  dwelling  for  shep- 
herds. The  last  monument  of  any 
importance  before  reaching  le  Frat- 
tocchie,  where  the  recently  excavated 
portion  of  the  Via  Appia  joins  that 
now  forming  with  Uie  Via  Appia 
Nova,  the  post  or  direct  road  between 
Rome  and  Albano.  It  was  near  this 
latter  sepulchre,  and  about  50  yds.  be- 
yond the  mark  of  the  1 1  th  ancient  mile, 
that  was  situated  the  Sv.E.  extremity  of 
the  base-line  measured  by  Boscovich 
and  Maire,  in  1750,  by  order  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  the  other  being  the  tomb 
of  CiBcilia  Metella.  The  length  of  this 
base-line  was  13,090  English  yards, 
or  nearly  7^  m.,  the  object  of  the 
measurement  being  to  connect  by  a 
series  of  triangles  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  furnish  data  for  a  more  correct 
topographical  survey  of  the  States  of 
the  Church. 

The  ancient  pavement  exists  on  a 
^eat  part  of  the  road  we  have  travelled 
over  for  the  last  8  m.,  and  in  many 
places  with  the  sideway  for  foot  pas- 
sengers bordered  by  a  parapet,  espe- 
cially between  the  8th  and  1 0th  m.  The 
blocks  of  silex  employed  for  the  pave- 
ment were  obtcdned  from  the  numerous 
quarries  of  lava  which  border  the  road 
[/2ome.] 


on  either  side.  It  is  in  general  much 
worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicles  that  passed  over  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  none  of  the  smoothest  for  the 
visitor  in  his  modern  carriage.  Traces 
of  fountains,  and  semicircular  ex- 
hedrcs  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  way- 
farer, may  be  seen  alongside  >some  of 
the  tombs.  All  the  milestones  have 
disappeared,  but  their  positions  have 
been  carefully  determined,  adopting 
for  the  length  of  the  Roman  mile  the 
distance  between  the  Porta  Capena  and 
the  spot  where  that  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion VIA  APPIA.  I.  was  discovered,  and 
which,  as  well  as  a  similar  one  found 
at  the  7th  m.  on  this  road,  have  been 
removed  to  the  balustrade  in  front  of 
the  intermontium  of  the  Capitol. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion that  the  whole  expenditure  for 
re-opening  the  Via  Appia  has  little 
exceeded  3000/.  sterling,  in  which 
has  been  included,  not  only  the  re- 
moval of  several  feet  of  earth  and 
rubbish  that  had  accumulated  during 
so  many  centuries,  but  the  erection  of 
walls  to  defend  it  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  neighbouring  landowuerF, 
many  of  whom  (considering  the  ancient 
monuments  as  their  property)  threw 
difficulties  without  end  in  the  wav 
of  the  praiseworthy  operation  which 
by  Commendatore  Jacobini's  and 
Cauina's  perseverance  was  so  happily 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  still 
remains  to  place  many  of  the  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  more  available 
to  the  antiquarian  visitor,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  mutilation  ;  and  carry  down 
the  excavations  to  the  level  of  the 
Via  Appia  of  Imperial  times;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  road,  formed  of  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  lava,  as  now  exposed, 
is  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  that 
the  causeway  over  which  Horace  and 
Virgil,  Augustus  and  Germanicus, 
travelled  on  their  way  to  Brundusium, 
will  one  day  be  discovered,  beneath 
the  more  barbarous  work  of  the  middle 
ages. 
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TlVOLI,    18  MILES. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Rome  which  present  so  many 
objects  <5f  natural  beauty  as  Tlvoli  and 
its  surrounding  valleys.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  excursion  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  time  which  the 
traveller  can  devote  to  it.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  start  from  Rome  at  an 
early  hour,  visit  the  cascades  and  the 
temples,  and  return  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  da^.***  A  hurried  excursion  of 
this  kind  will  be  scarcely  satisfactory : 
the  fine  scenery  about  Tivoli  cannot 
be  properly  explored  in  less  than  2 
or  3  days ;  and  those  .who  are  desirous 
of  visiting  the  classical  sites  amons 
the  neighbouring  mountains  will  find 
it  necessary  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  still  longer  visit.  The  usual 
charge  for  a  carriage  to  go  and  re- 
turn in  the  same  da^  is  5  to  6  scudi, 
exclusive  of  the  driver's  huonamano. 
Public  conveyances  start  twice  a  day 
from  the  Piazza  degli  Orfanelli,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  4  hours.  Leav- 
ing Rome  by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo, 
we  soon  pass  the  basilica  of  that 
name,  cross  the  rly.  to  Ancona  ;  and 
following  the  Via  Tiburtina,  at  a 
distance  of  4  m.  from  the  city  gate 
cross  the  Anio,  the  modem  Teve- 
roue,  by  the  Ponte  Mammolo,  This 
bridge,  the  ancient  Pons  Mammseus, 
derived  its  name  from  Mammaca, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  [by 
whom  it  was  repaired.  In  later  times 
it  was  destroyed  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt 
by  Narses  in  its  present  form.  It  was 
partly  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1849, 
and  completely  so  by  the  Pope's  foreign 
troops  in  1867.  A  new  one  is  completed 
a  short  way  lower  down  the  stream. 
The  Anio,  or  Teverone,  which  we  here 
cross,  rises  on  the  frontier  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Naples;  it  se- 
parated Latium  from  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber 
2  m.  from  Rome,  below  the  Ponte  Sa- 

*  Tbo  gates  of  Rome  are.  closed  at  10  o'clock, 
and  can  only  be  opened  on  presenting  a  per> 
miMlon  ftom  the  military  authorities. 


laro.  After  crossing  the  river,  an 
ascent  of  a  mile  brings  ns  into  the 
wide  plain  through  which  flows  the 
torrent  of  Le  Molette,  deflcendiaff  from 
the  group  of  hills  of  Santangrto  and 
MonticeUi — 1|  m.  after  croesing  which, 
by  a  gradual  rise,  we  reach  the  Oateria 
del  Fomaccio,  and  2  large  farm-boild- 
ings  belonging  to  Princes  Borghese 
and  Torlonia.  Before  reaching  this 
place  some  curious  monticules  of  toil 
and  square  mediseval  towers  are  seen 
on  the  rt.,  bordering  on  the  Anio^  asd 
in  which  are  excavated  the  caTeras  or 
ancient  quarries  of  Cerbara  near  the 
opposite  bank.  From  II  ForzLaocio  a 
road  branches  off-  on  the  1.,  whkh 
leads  to  MonticeUi,  and  the  first  2  m. 
of  which  was  the  ancient  Via  Ti- 
burtina, the  modem  road  for  the 
next  3  m.  running  more  to  the  ru 
At  the  9th  m.  is  the  Qsteria  delle  C«- 
panacce,  the  highest  point  between 
the  Anio  at  Ponte  Mammolo  and  Ponte 
Lucano.  About  the  10th  m.  we  pass 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ancient  road,  paved  with  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava.  Near  the  12th  m.  s 
the  Osteriaof  Le  Tavemucole,  close  to 
which  a  column  on  the  road-sde 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  Agra 
Romano  and  the  territory  of  'HToli. 
Before  reaching  Le  Tavemncole  are 
seen  on  the  1.,  and  at  a  short  distasctf 
from  the  road,  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Castel  Arcione,  a  mediseval  stronriiold 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  that 
name.  Having  become,  in  the  early 
^art  of  the  15th  centy.,  a  resort  of 
brigands,  it  was  reduced  to  its  present 
dismantled  state  by  the  people  of 
Tivoli.  The  wooded  re^on  seen  on 
the  rt.  beyond  the  Anio  comprises 
the  Termte  (farms)  of  Lunghexza  and 
Gastiglione,  the  former  near  the  site  of 
GoUatia,  the  latter  of  the  no  less  cele- 
brated Gabii.  It  was  not  tar  fix>m  the 
12th  m.  that  the  monument  erected  to 
Julia  Stemma  by  her  children,  now  ia 
the  Vatican  Moseum,  was  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.  The  appearance  of 
the  country  alters  near  this,  and  the 
vegetation  is  less  luxuriant,  owing 
to  the  change  in  the  geological  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  which  from  Rome 
has  been  entirely  volcanic,   whereas 
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ve  now  enter  on  the  Travertine  region, 
which  extends  to  the  hase  of  the 
Apennines.  The  riew  of  the  hills  be- 
fore us  is  very  fine  from  hereabouts,  and 
indeed  all  Uie  way  to  TiroU.  The  3 
low  pointed  hills  on  the  1.,  capped  with 
castles  and  villages,  are  Santaneelo 
in  Capocda,  on  the  site  of  Medullia, 
Pogg^o  Cesi,  and  Monticelli,  on  that  of 
Comiculum ;  whilst  between  the  latter 
and  Monte  Gennaro,  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  in  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  we 
discorer  Palombara,  the  ancient  Ca- 
meria.  Aboat  li  m.  beyond  Le  Taver- 
nacole,  and  dose  to  the  road,  on  the  J. 
hand,  is  the  Logo  d^  Tcartari,  so  called 
firom  the  incmsting  quality  of  its 
waters,  which  produce  the  stone  called 
Trca>ertme^  and  deposit  a  calcareous 
coating  on  vegetable  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  margin  has  been  so  much 
oontracted  by  the  deposits  from  the 
water  that  its  surface  goes  on  gradually 
diminishing  in  extent.  Its  sides  are 
formed  by  Targe  masses  of  a  coarse  cal- 
careous incrustation.  Near  this  a  road 
on  the  1.  leads  to  Palombara  and  Mon- 
ticelli; and  another,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Via  Tibnrtina,  to  Tivoli  by  the 
Ponte  deir  Acquoria,  the  ancient  Pons 
Aureus,  but  is  superseded  by  the  more 
recent  one  over  the  Ponte  Lucano.  1  m^ 
beyond  the  Lago  de*  Tartari  we  arrive 
at  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal 
that  drains  the  lakes  of  La  Solfatara, 
the  ancient  Aqus  Albnlie,  and  carries 
its  sulphurous  waters  into  the  Teverone. 
The  canal  is  9  ft.  wide  and. 2  m.  long. 
It  was  cut  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este, 
whilst  governor  of  Tivoli,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  inundations  and  ma- 
laria to  which  the  country  was  liable 
from  the  overflow  of  these  lakes,  the 
more  ancient  and  tortuous  emissary 
having  been  choked  up.  The  water 
is  of  a  milky  colour :  it  runs  in  a  strong 
carrent,  and  is  always  marked  by  a 
disagreeably-fetid  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  lakes  are  about 
1  m.  from  the  bridge,  and  are  filled 
with  reeds  and  aquatic  vegetables :  the 
petrifying  quality  of  the  water  is  con- 
tinually addiuff  to  the  rocky  margin 
around  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  1 7th 
cent,  the  larger  of  the  two  was  a  mile  in 
circuit,  but  was  so  contracted  that  its 


greatest  diameter,  in  1857,  was  2527  ft., 
that  of  the  smaller  one  being  only  233  ft. 
The  floating  masses  of  vegetable  matter 
on  its  sur&ce  have  been  called  **  Isole 
Natante. "  The  lake  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  who  says  that  its  waters  were 
used  medicinally,  and  that  they  were 
much  esteemed  in  various  maladies. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Agrippa,  frequented  by  Augustus 
and  enlarged  by  Zenobia,  in  recollection 
of  whom  tiiey  are  still  called  "  Bagni  di 
Regina."  The  water  was  examined  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  ascertained 
that  the  temperature  was  80°  Fahren- 
heit (in  1859  it  had  decreased  to  72^, 
according  to  the  observations  of  the 
late  Professor  Daubeny,  and  of  the 
Editor  of  the  present  work),  and 
that  it  contuns  more  than  its  own 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen.* The  sulphurous  odour  impreg- 
nates the  air  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  the  depth  of  water  mav 
be  proved  by  the  volumes  of  ^as  which 
rise  to  the  surface  a  certain  time  after 
a  stone  thrown  into  it  has  reached  the 
bottom.  These  lakes  were  once  con- 
sidered as  unfathomable,  but  recent 
measurements  have  shown  that  their 
greatest  depth  does  not  exceed  185 
English  ft.  Besides  the  principal  lake, 
called  Lago  delle  Isole  Natante,  nearest 
the  road,  there  are  2  others ;  the  largest, 
of  Le  Colonelle,  is  185  ft.  deep,  com- 
municating with  that  of  the  Solfa- 
tara,  and  which,  from  its  higher  level, 
furnishes  the  water  to  the  baths.  Out 
of  the  smallest  lake  issues  the  current 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  Teverone  by 
the  Canal  d'Este.  The  classical  tra- 
veller will  look  in  vain  for  any  traces 
of  the  grove  of  the  lofty  Albunea,  or 

*  A  more  aocante  examination  of  these  waten 
waa  made  \fy  Dr.  YUQe  Prela  In  1857  ('Sails 
Acque  Albule  proBSO  TlvoU/  Roma,  1867),  who 
fonnd  the  tempentare  of  the  apper  lake  to  be 
75^  of  the  lower  72^*'  Fahr.;  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  lower  lake  182i  ft.,  of  the  upper 
one,  or  of  lie  Colonelle,  185 ;  that  each  litre  of 
water  contained  'H  grammea  of  solid  matter,  con- 
BisUng  of  sulphate  of  lime,  of  muriates  of  soda 
and  nu^eala,  of  borate  of  soda,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  organic  substanoea ;  and  the  gases 
emitted  to  be  carbonic  acid  and  ralrifeuretted 
hydrogen,  with  a  minute  quantity  «  arsenia« 
retted  hydrogen. 
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of  the  Temple  of  Faonus,  which  Virgil 
celebrates  as  the  oracle  of  all  Italy : — 

*'  lucoaqae  sub  alta 
Omsulit   Albunea;    Demorom    que    maxima 

sacro 
Fonte  sooat,    snvamque    ezhalat  opaca   me- 

phitim. 
Mine  Itai»  gentes,  omnisqoe  G&otrta  tellos, 
lii  dubiia  responsa  petunt"— ufftieid  vii. 

A  road  of  ^  m.  leads  on  1.  from  the 
bridge  to  the  sulphareous  baths,  and 
another  of  2  m.  to  the  modern  quarries 
of  travertine,  near  the  Osteria  Nuova. 
A  little  more  than  2  m.  beyond  the  canal 
we  cross  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte  LucanOf 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in 
the  whole  route,  which  6.  Poossin  has 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  well-known 
picture  in  the  Doria  Palace.  The  tomb 
of  Plautius  Lucanus,  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
lan<]bcape,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of  the  many  sepulchral  monnments 
about  Rome.  It  is  similar  in  form, 
although  of  smaller  dimensions,  to  that 
of  Csecilia  Metella,  on  the  Via  Appia. 
Like  it,  it  stands  on  a  square  base,  and 
is  surmounted  by  medisBval  fortifica- 
tions of  the  time  of  Pius  II.  The  de- 
corated front,  flanked  by  pilasters, 
although  ancient,  is  posterior  to  the 
body  of  the  tomb,  which  was  erected 
in  the  year  preceding  our  era  (752  of 
Rome),  by  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  for 
himself  and  his  wife  Lartia,  and  his 
child  by  a  former  marriage,  Urgula- 
ricus.  It  was  subsequently  used  by  his 
descendants,  one  of  whom,  Tiberius 
Plautius  Silvanus,  served  in  Britain, 
and  died  in  a.u.c.  829,  as  we  see  by 
the  long  inscription  on  its  eastern  side. 
The  entrance  to  the  sepulchral  chamber 
was  from  behind.  Near  this  bridge, 
at  Barco,  and  in  different  parts  of  uie 
plain  between  the  road  and  the  Anio, 
are  the  quarries  fh>m  which  ancient 
Rome  derived  her  supplies  of  traver- 
tine. Those  that  supply  the  modern 
city  are  along  the  modem  road.  The 
piers  of  the  Ponte  Lucano  and  2  of 
the  arches  are  ancient,  but  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  masonry.  A  short 
distance  beyond  the  bridge  some  ruins 
may  be  seen  in  a  garden  on  the  rt., 
supposed,  by  Canina,  to  have  belonged 
to  the  approaches  to  the  Villa  Adriana, 


on  one  of  which  is  a  mntikted  bas- 
relief  of  a  man  and  horse,  called  by 
the  local  ciceroni  Alexander  and  Boce- 
phaluB.  Farther  on,  the  old  road,  the 
Via  Constantina,  proceeds  to  the  1.  in  a 
direct  line  to  Tivoli,  the  more  modem 
one  passing  to  the  rt.:  from  the  latter 
the  road  to  Hadrian's  rilla  branches 
off;  the  carriage^road  ascending  to 
the  town  amidst  plantations  of  gi- 
gantic olive-trees.  Near  the  foot  of 
this  ascent  may  be  seen  some  por- 
tions of  an  ancient  road  that  ied 
from  Gabii  to  Tibur.  The  rise  from 
the  Anio  to  the  hill  on  which  livoli 
is  built  is  well  managed.  The  road, 
about  1^  m.  in  length,  with  an  ascent  of 
650  ft,  was  made  by  the  Braschi  ftmily 
in  the  last  centy.,  and  who,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VL,  the  foonder  of 
their  fortunes,  purchased  large  posses- 
aons  in  the  vicmity.  As  the  traveller 
will  probably  return  by  the  carriage- 
road,  arriving  he  will  do  well  to  lemve 
the  vehicle  where  the  old  road  to 
Tivoli  branches  off  on  the  1. ;  ascend- 
ing the  latter  he  will  see  on  the  side 
an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  relative  to  its  repairs,  and  be  able 
to  visit  before  reaching  the  town  (in  a 
vineyard)  on  the  rt  the  circular  edifice 
galled  the  Temple  of  la  Tosse,  higher 
up  the  iron-works  and  the  villa  of 
Mecsenas,  the  cathedral,  &c. 

Villa  of  Hadrian  (Villa  Adriana)  (to 
be  seen  by  an  order  to  be  obtained  at 
the  pahice  of  the  duke  of  Braselu,  its 
owner,  at  Rome).  This  villa  it  si- 
tuated on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  of  Tivoli,  and  was  built  from  the 
emperor's  designs,  in  order  to  include 
in  one  spot  all  he  had  seen  most  striking 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  It  oovered 
a  space  said  by  the  Roman  antiquaries 
to  be  from  8  to  10  m.  in  cireoit ;  vben 
first  built  it  must  have  been  more  like 
a  town  than  a  villa.  Nothing  in  Italy 
can  be  compared  to  its  imposing  rain& 
It  contained  a  L^ceam,  an  AcM«my,  a 
Poecile  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athens 
a  Vale  of  Tempe,  a  Serapeon  of  Gs- 
nopus  in  imitation  of  that  at  Alexan- 
dria, a  stream  called  the  JBaripas,  Greek 
and  Latin  Libraries^  BarracBS  Iot  the 
Guards,  a  Tartarus,  Elysian  Fields,  and 
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nnmerous  temples.  Hadrian  was  residing 
bere  when  he  was  seized  with  the  illness 
of  which  he  died  at  Baiae.  The  villa  is 
supposed  to  have  been  ruined  during  the 
sie^e  of  Tibur  by  Totila :  for  many  cen- 
turies subsequent  to  that  event  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Romans,  who  con- 
verted its  marbles  into  lime,  and  re- 
moved its  statues  and  columns  to  adorn 
their  palaces  and  churches.  The 
most  remarkable  ruins  are  the  follow- 
ing : — The  entrance-gate  and  the  alley 
of  trees  beyond  are  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  portico  (1),  which  leads 
to  the  Odeumy  or  Qreek  Theatre  (2),  one 
of  three  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
villa.  The  seats,  the  corridors  beneath 
them,  and  a  portion  of  the  proscenium 
are  still  traceable.  The  modem  casino  is 
snpposed  to  stand  on  the  Nymplm>im  (3), 
on    the  1.  of  which,  and  extending  to- 


wards the  valley  and  the  Penens  which 
runs  through  it,  is  a  confused  mass  of 
buildings  called  the  Palestra  (4).  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  the  re- 
mainsof  the  Latin  Theatre {5).  Crossing 
the  olive-garden  to  the  rt.  we  arrive  at 
ihe'PoBcile  (6),  built  in  imitation  of  that 
at  Athens,  described  by  Pausanias.  The 
lofty  reticulated  wall  of  the  portico, 
nearly  600  feet  in  length,  is  still  stand- 
ing, the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  Adriana.  At 
its  eastern  extremity  is  a  circular- 
building,  to  which  the  name  of  Scuola 
(7)  has  been  given  by  Canina,  but  which 
is  more  generally  known  by  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Hall  of  the  Seven  Philo- 
sophers, with  2  niches  for  statues, 
supposed  to  have  been  lined  with 
slabs  of  porphyry.  Teatro  Mariiimo, 
from  the  discovery  of  a  mosaic  with 
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Portico.  2.  Odeum.  3.  Nympbanim.  4.  Paleatrft.  5.  Latin  Theatre.  6.  Pccclle.  7.  Scwola. 
10.  Imperial  Palace,  with  Temples  uf  Diana  and  Venus,  and  Libraries.  II.  Stadium  and 
TbeniUB.  12.  Paange  to  the  Tartarus.  16.  Serapeon  of  Canopus.  17.  A  second  Theatre, 
IS,  Roods  from  Home  and  Tivoli. 
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repreaentations  of  sea-moiiBten  on  the 
pavement.  The  beautiful  statue  of  the 
Faun,  in  rosso  antioo,  now  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum,  was  discovered  here. 
On  the  1.  of  this  latter  are  some 
ruins  called  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Libraries,  Beyond  the  Hall  of  the 
Philosophers,  are  two  semicircular 
buildings,  called  the,  9.  Temples  of  Diana 
and  VenuSf  probably,  at  least  the  latter, 
baths,  and  at  their  S.E.  extremity  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  or  of 
Bacchus.  Imperial  Palace  (10),  a  name 
given  to  an  extensive  ruin  apparently 
of  two  stories:  in  the  lower  one  are  some 
remains  of  paintings,  withcrvpts  or  cel- 
lars. The  upper  story  has  a  large  quad- 
rangular portico.  Near  this  is  a  long  line 
of  arches  divided  into  3  floors,  proba- 
bly the  dwelling  of  slaves  or  servants. 
Upon  it  rise  the  ruins  called  the  Palace 
of  the  Imperial  Family,  opposite  to  which 
is  a  large  circular  hall,  belonging  to  a 
block  of  buildings  called  The  Thenncs 
(11),  the  roof  of  which  is  well  pre- 
served, and  has  some  fhigments  of 
stucco  reliefii.  Returning  to  the  Poscile 
(5),  and  traversing  the  great  square 
space  in  fh>nt,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  traces  of  a  piscina,  are  the  Barracks 
of  the  Pratorian  Guard,  a  number  of 
chambers  of  two  and  three  stories, 
called  the  Cento  Camerelle,  with  re- 
mains of  galleries  on  the  outside  from 
which  they  were  originally  entered. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  barracks  is  the 
great  square,  nearly  600  ft.  in  length, 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  be 
the  site  of  the  Circus  or  Hippodrome. 
Following  a  terrace  towards  the 
Therms,  and  bordered  on  the  1.  by 
large  vaulted  chambers,  we  arrive  at  an 
oblong  depression  surrounded  by  ruins ; 
this  was  the  Serapeon  of  Canopus  (15), 
in  imitation  of  the  edifice  bearing  the 
same  name  at  Alexandria.  The  oblong 
Atrium  in  front  is  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  water,  as  several  conduits  and 
covered  channels  may  be  seen  behind 
the  temple.  Some  chambers  called 
the  apartments  of  the  priest,  and  a 
semicircular  gallery  with  a  painted 
ceiling,  are  stul  standing.  The  works 
of  art  discovered  among  these  ruins 
are  preserved  in  the  ^^tian  Mu- 
seum of  the  Vatican.  Beyond  the  Sera- 


peon  are  the  ruins  of  the  Aeodemia, 
and  of  another  Theatre  (17).  On  the 
1.  of  the  circus  is  a  fosse  (12)  leading  to 
some  subterranean  corridon^  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  Tariams; 
and  the  presumed  site  of  the  Elifsiaa 
Fields,  Still  fitrther  on  to  the  L  is  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,  which  has  little  resem- 
blance to  the  £unous  vale  of  Thesssly, 
although  a  small  stream  is  earned 
through  it  bearing  the  name  of  Peneos. 
Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  Academy  sod 
the  Roman  theatre,  and  on  the  qvee 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Peneus  iDd 
Alpheus,  which  bound  on  either  ode 
the  Villa  Adriana,  are  oonfiiaed  nust, 
to  which  the  names  of  Prytaneum  and 
Cynosargus  have  been  given  ;  and  i  m. 
fiirther  still,  near  the  church  of  Sm 
Stefano,  a  large  fragment  of  walh, 
known  by  the  name  of  Torre  di  Timcme, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Lyceum,  close  to  whidt  are 
the  ruins  of  a  bridge  or  aoueduct  npoo 
a  double  tier  of  arches.  The  namber 
of  precious  works  of  art  discovered  in 
Hadrian's  villa  add  greatly  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  spot :  the  beautiAil  mosaic 
of  Pliny's  Doves  in  the  Capitol,  many 
of  the  Pseudo-Eg]rptian  antiquities  in 
the  Vatican,  and  numerous  statues  of 
the  highest  class,  noticed  in  the  account 
of  these  museums,  were  fi>und  among 
its  ruins.  It  disputes  with  the  Portico 
of  Octavia  the  honour  of  having  con' 
tained  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  many 
of  the  museums  of  the  great  European 
capitals  are  indebted  to  it  for  some  of 
their  most  valuable  treasures. 

The  ascent  to  Tivoli  by  the  carrisge- 
road,  through  a  grove  of  olives,  is  pic- 
turesque. On  the  height  on  the  rt. 
before  reaching  the  gate  are  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  of  Cassins.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  town  on  this  side  is 
by  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce,  tnm  the 
terrace  near  which,  called  the  Vedutn, 
and  in  front  of  the  Jesuits'  College  and 
the  Palasso  Santa  Croce,  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  over  the  Campagna. 

I'lvou.  Inn:  La  Sibilla,  sitoated 
close  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sibvl,  and 
with  the  best  views  of  the  fills,  ^has 
only  its  situation  to  recommend  i^  for 
the  &re  and  especidly  the  sleeping 
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accommodation  are  very  inferiGr.  The 
inn  is  so  indifferent  that  visitoTs  will 
do  better  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  cold  lunch  before  leaving  Rome, 
which  they  can  eat  more  comfortably 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  excursions 
under  the  shadv  avenues  of  the  Villa 
d'£ste,  or  on  the  terrace  below  Uie 
temple  of  the  SibyL  ^y  leaving  Rome 
earl^,  in  the  season  when  these  ex- 
cursions are  made  with  most  enjoy- 
ment, April  and  May,  the  visitor  will 
have  time  to  see  everything  of  interest 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
and  to  ffet  back  before  dark. 

^  The  following  itinerary  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  interest  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  of  Tivoli  will  oc- 
cupy about  4  hours :— -  Temples  of  Vesta 
and  the  Sibyl;  Grotto  of  Neptune,  tunnels 
of  the  Anio  cut  through  the  Monte  Ca- 
tillo ;  Rums  of  the  Villa  of  Vopiscus  and 
of  the  ancient  Roman  bridges ;  excur- 
sion on  foot  or  on  horsel«ck  by  the 
Chapels  of  St.  Antonio  and  the  Madonna 
di  Qutnaiiolo  to  the  Ponte  delV  Aoquoria, 
returning  to  Tivoli  hj  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina,  and  visiting  the  Tern- 
pio  delta  Toeae,  the  Iron^works,  and 
Roman  ruins  round  the  latter ;  the  Villa 
d*£ste,  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  and  the 
Cathedral,  Leaving;  the  Villa  d'Este 
on  the  retnm  journey  to  Rome,  the  old 
Castle  near  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce, 
and  the  Aqueduct  at  the  Villa  Braschi, 
can  be  visited.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  will 
bring  us  to  the  Villa  Adriana,  to  go  over 
the  ruins  of  which  will  require  above 
an  hour,  and  by  which  the  day's  ex- 
plorations will  terminate.  From  the 
Villa  Adriana  the  journey  to  Rome 
will  occupy  between  2  and  3  hoursb 

Tivoli,  the*  ancient  Tibur,  a  city  of 
the  Sicani,  founded  nearlv  5  centuries 
before  Rome,  was  one  of  the  early  rivals 
of  the  Eternal  City,  and  was  reduced 
to  obedience  by  Gamillus.  The  Roman 
historisns  tell  us  that  the  Sicani  were 
expelled  by  Tiburtus,  Corax,  and  Ga- 
tillua,  grandsons  of  Amphiaraus,  who 
came  ^m  Greece  with  Evander ;  and 
that  the  settlement  derived  its  name 
from  the  eldest  of  these  brothers.  This 
circumstance  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 
the  poets  :— 


««Tam  gemlni  ftatret  Tlbiirtia   xdcbuU  Ud- 
qunnt, 
FratrlB  Tibnrti  dictam  oognomine  gentem, 
GatlllQKnie.  aoerqoe  Cons,  Arglva  juyentiiB*" 
Virg.jEH,\\i.  6f0. 

"MoeniaTiburisUdl 
Stabont  AigoUcn  quod  poraere  monua." 
Ovid.  Fatti,  v.  U. 

**  Nullam,  Van,  aacrfi  vlte  piius  eeveris  arbo- 
lem 
Circa  mlto  aolum  TlbnrlB,  et  moenia  Calili." 
iTor.  Od,LxvlILl. 

The  classical  associations  of  Tivoli 
have  made  it  a  memorable  spot  in  the 
estimation  of  the  scholar;  its  scenery 
inspired  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Lyrics  of  Horace,  who  has  sung  its 
praises  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fond 
attachment : — 

*'  Me  nee  tarn  patlena  Laceda>mon, 
Nee  tain  Larisae  perccuait  campns  opima, 

Qnkn  domna  Altranen  reionantls, 
£t  pmoepB  Ank),  et  Tlbonii  lacoa,  et  uda 

MobiUbus  pomaria  livlB."— lib.  I.  viL  10. 

He  tells  us  that  he  often  composed  his 
verses  while  wandering  among '  the 
groves  and  cool  pastures  of  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  and  expresses  his 
anxious  wish  that  it  may  be  his  lot  to 
spend  his  old  age  in  its  retreats : — 

"  Tibnr  Aigieo  poeitum  oolono, 
Sit  nieie  sedes  utinam  aenccts : 
Sit  modaa  laitao  maria  et  viarum 

MiUtlttqae."  Lib.  II.  ▼!.  5. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  empire  Tibur 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  many 
of  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  stetes- 
men  of  Rome,  the  ruins  of  whose 
villas  are  still  shown  in  different  parts 
of  the  valley.  The  epithet  of  "  5m- 
perbum  Tibur,"  given  to  it  by  Virgil, 
is  still  borne  as  the  motto  on  the  city 
arms ;  and  Catullus  and  Propertius 
have  commemorated  the  beauty  of 
ite  position  with  a  partiality  scarcely 
less  remarkable  than  that  of  Horace. 
Among  the  historical  records  of  the 
city,  we  know  that  Syphax  king  of 
Numidia  died  in  ite  territory  b.c.  202. 
2  years  after  his  captivity.  He  had 
been  brought  from  Alba  Fucensis  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  and  was 
honoured,  as  Livy  tells  us,  with  a 
public  funeral.  Zenobia  also,  after 
gracing  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  spent 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Tibur,  sarrounded  "with 
all  the  pomp  of  an  eastern  princess. 
Daring  the  Gothic  xrar,  when  liome 
was  besieged  by  Narses,  Tibur  was 
occapied  by  the  troops  of  Belisarius. 
It  was  afterwards  defended  by  the  Isau- 
rians  against  Totila,  and  treacherously 
surrendered  by  the  inhabitants,  whom 
the  Goths  repaid  with  such  fearful 
barbarities  that  Procopius  declares  it 
impossible  to  record  their  cruelties. 
Totila,  after  being  defeated  in '  his 
attempt  to  take  Rome,  retired  to  Tibur, 
and  rebuilt  the  town  and  citadel.  ||i 
the  8th  century  it  lost  its  ancient 
name,  and  assumed  that  of  Tiyoli.  Its 
history  during  the  middle  ages  is  a  con- 
tinued record  of  sieges  and  struggles 
against  the  emperors  and  the  popes. 
Among  these,  the  most  interesting 
to  English  travellers  is  the  retreat 
it  afforded  to  our  countryman  Adrian 
IV.  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  after 
the  insurrection  caused  at  Rome, 
in  1155,  by  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor,  who  is  said,  hj  the  car- 
dinal of  Aragon,  to  have  issued  a  di- 
ploma exhortmg  the  people  of  Tivoli 
to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  his 
Holiness.  At  this  period  Tivoli  appears 
to  have  been  an  imperial  city  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  to  have  been  the 
frequent  subject  of  contention  between 
the  emperors  and  the  Holy  See.  In 
1241  it  was  seized  by  Frederick  II., 
assisted  by  the  powerful  house  of  Co- 
lonna,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
stronghold  of  the  Ghibeline  party. 
Tivoli  appears  to  have  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Ghibeline  chiefs  uutil  the 
cardinals  assembled  at  Auagni  elected 
Sinibaldo  dei  Fieschi  to  the  papal  chair 
under  the  name  of  Innocent  IV.  In  the 
14th  century  Cola  di  Rienzo  made  it 
his  head-quarters  during  his  expedition 
against  Palestrina :  he  resided  tnere  for 
some  days,  and  harangued  the  people 
in  the  square  of  S.  Lorenzo.  In  the 
following  century  it  was  occupied  by 
Braccio  Fortebraccio  of  Perugia  and 
the  Colonnas.  To  control  the  people 
and  reduce  them  to  obedience,  Pius  II. 
erected  the  present  castle. 

Modern  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Comarca.  It  is 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Ripoli, 


supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Rubellius,  the  proprietor  of  eoe  of  the 
Tiburtine  villas.  Its  bogfat  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  830  feet.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  about  67S0.  Tbe 
chief  interest  of  Tivoli  is  derived  from 
its  picturesque  position,  from  the  fiills 
of  the  Anio,  and  from  tbe  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  villas  which  still  attest  its 
popularity  among  the  rich  patriciaas  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  has  little  modera 
interest.  Its  uncertain  and  sfeonny  cli- 
mate, and  the  number  of  deaths  nmn- 
ally,  which  give  a  bad  impreaaioB  of 
its  salubrity,  are  commemorated  in  the 
popular  disdch : — 

"  TivoU  di  mal  conforto, 
0  plove,  0  tlra  vento,  o  suana  amorto." 

Two  of  its  churches,  S.  Andrea  and  La 
Caritl^  date  from    the  fifth  oeDtorr. 
Among  the  ancient  edifices  of  the  tamn 
the  most  important  is  the   TempU  cf 
Vesta,  although  eeneraily  attributed  io 
the  Tiburtine  Sibilt  a  beautiful  building 
of  the  best  period  of  art,  finely  placed  on 
the  rock  overhanging  the  valley  of  tbe 
cascades,  on  which  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  the  Arx  of  tbe  ancient  Greek 
colony,  and  fW>m  which  in  more  recent 
times  this  part  of  Tivoli  received  the 
name  of  Castro  Vetere;  Nibby,  how- 
ever, contends  that  it  is  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  Saxonus.    It  is  a  (nrcnlar  edi- 
fice, 21^  feet  in  diameter,  sarrouiHled  by 
an  open  portico  of  18  colnmna,  10  of 
which  remain.    They  are  of  staocoed 
travertine,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
are    18  feet    high   exclusive    of    the 
capitals,  which   are  ornamented  with 
lilies.     The  entablature  is  sealptund 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and  h^ds  of 
oxen ;    and   the   architrave  bears  the 
inscription  l  .  oeixio  .  l  .     The  cells 
is  composed  of  small  polygons  of  tufa 
and  travertine,  and  has  two  windovs. 
Close  to  this  temple  is  that  now  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  murtine  Sibyl  (Sibilla  Albooea). 
It  is  an  oblong  edifice  of  traTertine. 
with  an  open  portico  of  four  columns  of 
the  Ionic  order.  It  is  now  converted  into 
a  church  dedicated  to  St  George.  From 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  a  pret^  path, 
commenced  by  General   MioJlis,  and 
greatly  improved  by  the  present  Gpvecp- 
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ment,  whicli  has  done  mnch  to  render 
this  lovely  locality  as  accessible  as 
possible  to  the  visitor,  leads  to  the 
Grottoes  of  Neptane  and  the  Sirens, 
the  two  points  from  which  the  Fails 
of  the  Anio  were  seen,  a  few  years 
since,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
water  was  carried  over  a  massive  wall 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  fell  into  the 
dark  gulf  called  the  Grotto  of  Nep- 
tane, producing  by  its  contrast  with  the 
foam  and  spray  of  the  cataract  one  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  kind. 
The  inundation  of  1826  completely 
changed  the  character  of  the  cascade:  a 
great  portion  of  the  wall  of  Sixtus  V. 
was  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  waters, 
which  swept  away  the  church  of  S. 
Lucia  and  36  houses  on  the  I.  bank 
of  the  river.  It  undermined  the  base 
of  the  rock  below  the  temple,  and  made 
it  necessary  to  divert  the  course  of  the 
river,  in  order  to  preserve  it  and  the 
part  of  the  town  where  it  stands,  from 
destruction.  These  changes  have  de- 
prived the  grottoes  of  much  of  their  in- 
terest but  they  are  still  well  worth  a 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fine 
sections  of  the  travertine  rock.*  The 
new  Falls  were  formed  by  cutting 
two  tunnels  of  885  and  980  Eng.  ft. 
through  the  limestone  rocks  of  Monte 
Catillo,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
This  was  ably  executed  by  the  Roman 
engineer  Folehi,  and  the  Anio  was 
turned  into  its  new  channel  in  1834,  in 
the  presence  of  Gregory  XVI.  The  river 
falls  into  the  valley  in  one  mass  from 
a  height  of  about  320  feet  The  effect 
of  its  cascade  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Falls  of 
Temi.  The  catastrophe  of  1826,  by 
diverting  the  course  of  the  river,  laid 
bare  the  ruins  of  portions  of  two  ancient 
bridges  and  several  Roman  tombs.  The 
first  bridge,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 

•  The  illumination  of  the  Grotto  of  Nepttine, 
bv  means  of  torches  and  Bengal  lights.  Is  one  of 
liie  interesting  sights  at  Tlvoli;  the  expenw, 
varying  oooordlng  to  tho  number  of  lights  em- 
ployed and  the  length  of  the  exhibition,  from  6 
to  )  5  icudi.  On  returning  from  the  grotto  it  is 
generally  the  cnstom  to  li^t  up  the  cucade, 
whicli  produces  a  fine  effect,  and  afterwards  the 
Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  which.  Urns  seen  from  ilie 
ascent  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  ihe  valley,  is  pt-r- 
haps  the  finest  part  of  this  grand  scenic  exhlbi* 


the  town  and  highest  up  the  river,  was 
probably  the  Pons  Valerius,  over  which 
the  Via  Valeria  passed  in  its  course  up 
the  valley.    The  subsequent  works  of 
Folehi  for  the  new  tunnels  discovered 
the  second  bridge  near  their  mouth: 
it  is  better  preserved   than  the  first, 
and  may  also  have  led    to  the  Via 
Valeria ;  it  is  generally  designated  as 
the  Pons  Vopisci,  from  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  Roman  villa, 
with  which  it  appears  to  have  beeii 
connected;   some   antiquaries  suppose 
thftt  it  was  ruined  by  the  inundation 
which  took  place  a.d.   165,  recorded 
by  Pliny.   The  cemetery  near  this  ruin 
was  discovered  at  the  same  time:  it 
contained  many  sepulchral  monuments ; 
the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Lu- 
cius Memmius  Afer  Senecio,  pro-consul 
of  Sicily,  who  died  a.d.  107.    Good 
walks  have  been   cut   on   both  side- 
of  the  valley  leading  to  the  different 
points  which  command  the  best  views 
of  the  Falls.    There  is  also  a  road  lead- 
ing, along  the  base  of  Monte  Catillo, 
to  the  circular  terrace  constructed  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  from  which  was  the 
finest  view  of  the  falls,  and  to  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Antonio,  from  where 
the  older  ones  were  best  seen ;  and 
farther  on  to  the  Madonna  di  Quin- 
tiliolo,  the  best  point  for  viewing  the 
Cascatelle  :  a  path  along  the  marjg^n  of 
the  valley  amidst  a  grove  of  magnificent 
olive-trees,  and  from  every  point  of 
which  the  views  of  the  Lower  Casca- 
telle are  the  finest,  leads  from  the  Ma- 
donna di  Quintiliolo  to  the  Ponte  dell' 
Acquoria,  where  one  of  the  massive 
arches  of  the  Roman  bridge  by  which 
the  Via  Comiculana  crossed  the  Anio 
to  reach  Tivoli,  is  still   in  excellent 
preservation.      A   steep  ascent  from 
here  leads  to  the  lower  part  of  Tivoli, 
by  the  ancient  Clivus  Tiburtinus,  on 
which  portions  of  the  Roman  road  may 
be  seen  in  good  preservation.    Near  to 
where  the  Clivus  Tiburtinus  joins  the 
Via  CoDstantina,  is  the  Tempio  della 
Tosse,  and  higher   up   the  Villa  of 
Mecsenas  and  the  modem  Villa  d'Este. 
After  the  objects  already  mentioned 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  pre- 
teuded  Villa  of  Mecsenas  and  the  Tempio 
della  Tosse,  amongst  the  ancient;  the 
s  .1 
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VUIa  d'Este,  the  Old  Gasde,  and  the 
Cathedral,  amongst  the  modern. 

The  Villa  of  Meagnas  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive rain  abont  Tivoli;  the  name 
it  now  bears  rests  on  no  classical  autho- 
rity, and  dates  from  the  time  of  Pirro 
Ligorio.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
have  fbrmed  a  portion  of  the  lower 
porticoes  which  constituted  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  great  Temple  of  Her- 
cules, that  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  the  space  covered  by  the  modern 
town,  as  we  shall  see  the  Temple  of 
Fortune  did  at  Pneneste.  The  present 
ruins  consist  of  massive  substructions, 
since  converted  partly  into  the  iron- 
works, and  of  the  remains  of  a  square 
atrium,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
Doric  portico,  with  a  temple  on  the 
raised  space  in  the  centre.  The  Via 
Constantina,  or  road  leading  from  the 
Ponte  Lucano  to  Tivoli,  paued  under 
the  long  covered  way  or  corridor  now 
occupied  by  the  forges  and  mills  of  the 
ironworks.  These  ruins  were  converted 
by  Lucien  Buonaparte  into  workshops, 
where  large  quantities  of  bars  and  other 
objects  in  iron  are  still  manufactured. 
The  visitor  ought  to  ascend  to  the  ter- 
race over  the  works  to  enjoy  the  view 
of  the  valley,  and  from  which  a  gate 
leads  into  the  garden,  round  which 
may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Doric 
portico  above  mentioned. 

The  Tempio  della  Tbsse,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Constantina,  and  a  short  way 
below  the  iron-works.  The  singular 
designation  of  Temple  of  the  Cough 
appears  to  date  from  the  16th  cent.,  and 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Tnrcia, 
a  family  of  whom  it  was  probably  the 
sepulchre,  and  which,  from  an  inscrip- 
tion relative  to  the  repairs  of  the  road, 
had  existed  here  in  the  4th  cent., 
Lucius  Arterius  Turcius  having  exe- 
cuted this  work  in  the  reigns  of  Con- 
stans  and  Constantius.  The  Tempio 
della  Tosseis  a  circular  edifice  covered 
with  a  dome  having  an  opening  to  admit 
the  light  in  the  centre,  like  the  Pan- 
theon ;  around  are  circular  niches— one, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  has  on  its 
stuccoed  walk  traces  of  early  Chris- 
tian  paintings  representing   the   Sa- 


viour and  the  Yir^n,  whidi  kd 
antiquaries  to  consider  the  edsfiee  as  a 
Christian  temple.  The  general  form 
and  the  style  of  the  masonry  bear  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  the  tomb  of  S. 
Helena,  the  modern  Tor  Pignatarra 
(see  p.  409),  that  it  is  more  probable  it 
was  intended  for  a  sepolchral  mono- 
ment;  and  the  best  authorities  now 
consider  that  it  was  erected  about  the 
same  period  as  that  of  the  modier  of 
Constantine,  and  contained  the  ashes  of 
the  Turcia  fiumily.  Although  smalkr 
in  its  dimensions,  it  is  very  similar  in 
form,  in  its  vaulted  roof^  and  semidr- 
cular  niches,  with  their  intermediate 
open  spaces,  to  the  so-called  Temple  <rf 
Minerva  Medica  on  the  Esuiiiline  in 
Rome  (see  p.  89). 

The  CascateUe,  a  series  of  pretty  cas- 
cades formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Anio,  which  are  diverted  from  the 
main  stream  above  where  it  enters  the 
tunnel  under  Monte  Catillo,aDd  after 
they  have  served  the  purposes  of  the 
many  mills  in  Tivoli,  and  the  iron 
manufactories.  The  first  and  largest 
stream  forma  two  cascades;  the  other 
those  which  issue  from  the  Tilla 
of  Mectsnas,  and  fiill  into  the  valley 
firom  a  very  considerable  height.  The 
effect  of  these  cascades,  contrasted  with 
the  brilliant  vegetation  which  at  all 
seasons  borders  them,  the  ridi  oohmr- 
ing  of  the  massive  brickwotk  of  the 
vifia,  and  of  the  town  in  the  back- 
ground, is  one  of  the  most  beantifiLl 
amongst  the  many  lovely  landscapes  of 
this  splendid  panorama. 

Of  the  many  villas  of  the  Boman 
period  which  existed  about  Tibor,  the 
sites  of  only  a  few  can  now  be  deter- 
mined. The  church  of  the  Madonna 
di  Quintiliolo  is  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  Quintilius  Varus,  eora- 
memorated  by  Horace:  its  sitnatioa 
on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Peschiavatori  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined:  the  ruins  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  upper  terrace  oomniaads 
a  fine  view  of  the  Villa  of  Meeseoas, 
the  Cascatelle,  and  the  CUnpagna  of 
Rome,  extending  in  fine  weather  to  the 
sea.    The  magnificence  of  the  villa  is 
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proved  by  the  numerous  statues,  mo- 
saics, and  other  works  of  art  which 
have  been  found  among  its  ruins,  many 
of  which  have  been  already  noticed  in 
oar  description  of  the  Vatican  and  other 
museums.    The  other  villas  which  are 
known  to  have  existed  at  Tivoli,  and  of 
which  the  local  antiquaries  profess  to 
point  out  the  sites,  are  those  of  Vopis- 
cns,  Piso,  Cassius,  Munatius  Plancus, 
Ventidios  Bassns,  Fuscus,  Propertius, 
&c    With  the  exception  of  the  Villa 
of  Cassias,  many  of  the  names  given 
these    ruins    are   merely  conjectural, 
and    it    would    be    an    unprofitable 
task  to  follow  the  speculations  upon 
which,  more  or  less,  their  authenticity 
depends.     The    walls  which  support 
the  terraces  of  the  supposed  villas  of 
Brutus  and  of  Bassus  are  polygonal ; 
and  that  of  Fuscus,  below  the  Strada  di 
Cardano,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Roman 
work,  more  than  100  ft.  in  length.    At 
Carciano,  under  the  CSasino  of  the  Greek 
College,  are  all  that  remains  of  the  Villa 
of  CoMMS.    The  ruins  of  this  noble  villa 
are  still  very  extensive,  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  principal  mu- 
seums of  Europe.    In  the  16th  century 
Cardinal  Ferdinando  de'  Medici  and 
Archbishop    Bandini    of  Siena    made 
considerable  excavations  and  brought 
to  light  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
ancient  art     The   researches  of  Be 
Angelis  in   1774  were  still  more  im- 
portant:    the     statues    and    marbles 
which   he  discovered  were  purchased 
by  Pius  VI.  for  the  Vatican,  and  are 
justly  classed  among  the  valuable  trea- 
sures of  that  museum.    Nearly  all  the 
statues  and  busts  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Moses  at  the  Vatican  were  found  here, 
together  with  many  others  which  have 
been  noticed  in  our  description  of  the 
Moseo    Pio-Clementino.     We    have 
already  mentioned  the  Villa  of  Vo- 
piscns,    near    the    modem   cascades. 
There  is  no  due  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover where  the  Villa  of  Horace  stood, 
although  placed  by  the  Jocal  ciceroni 
near  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio. 

Near  to  the  entrance  of  Tivoli,  by 
the  Porta  Santa  Croce,  is  the  Villa 
d'EaU,  built  in  1549  from  the  designs 
of  Pino  Ligorio  for  Cardinal  IppoUto 
d'Este,  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Fer- 


rara :  it  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Modena 
as  successor  of  that  celebrated  f^ily. 
Though  picturesquely  situated,  it  is 
now  m  a  great  measure  uninhabited. 
The  casino,  decorated  with  frescoes 
by  Federigo  Zucchero,  Muziauo,  and 
others,  represents  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Tivoli.  Its  formal  planta- 
tions and  clipped  hedges  find  few 
admirers  after  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  surronndine  scenery;  and  the  wa- 
terworks, called  the  Girandola,  are  now 
justly  regarded  as  a  strange  perversion 
of  taste  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
grand  cascades.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  the  beautiful  ilexes  and  cy- 
presses of  the  gardens  make  them  a 
nivourite  resort  of  artists  and  of  picnic 
parties,  and  the  prospect  from  the  tei^ 
race  over  the  expanse  of  the  Campagna 
is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in.Tivoli.  No- 
thing can  come  up  to  the  view  of  the 
setting  sun  on  an  April  or  May  even- 
ing fi^om  this  charming  spot.  The 
Casino  and  the  gardens  are  liberally 
Uirown  open  to  the  public.  Near  the 
Villa  d'Este  stands  the  church  of  St. 
Francesco,  once  a  Gothic  edifice,  but 
entirely  modernized  in  the  interior, 
only  the  principal  door,  with  a  canopy 
over  it,  surmounted  by  the  shield  of  a 
cardinal  of  the  house  of  Anjou  (1393), 
and  a  pointed  arch  under  the  gallery 
remaining,  of  the  original  architecture. 
Outside  the  Porta  &  Santa  Croce  is 
the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  fh>m  the 
terrace  in  fVont  of  which,  called  Za 
VedutOf  opens  one  of  the  finest  pano- 
ramic views  over  the  Campagna,  with 
Rome  in  the  distance,  and  in  fine 
weather  even  the  sea  in  the  back- 
ground ;  a  little  way  bc^^ond  this  is  the 
VUla  Braschi,  from  which  this  splen- 
did panorama  is  still  more  extensive. 
This  villa,  the  property  of  the  grand- 
nephew  of  Pius  VI.,  is  built  over  the 
Aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Novus,  which 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  wine-cellars 
beneath ;  those  of  the  Anio  Vetus  and 
Aqua  Marcia  running  at  a  lower  level, 
close  to  the  modern  road  leading  to 
Carciano.  The  specus  or  channel,  9  ft. 
high  by  4  wide,  had  become  choked  up 
with  CEdcareous  incrustations;  where 
this  has  been  removed  its  fine  Roman 
brick-work  lining  may  be  seen. 
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Of  mediaeval  Tivoli  the  most  re- 
markable monument  is  the  Castle, 
erected  in  its  present  form  by  Pins  II. ; 
it  is  near  the  Porta  Santa  Croce,  and 
may  be  visited  on  leaving  the  to'wn ;  it 
consists  of  an  enclosure  surrounded  by 
five  circular  towers,  which  form  very 
picturesque  objects  in  the  view  of  the 
town,  from  the  road  leading  to  Su- 
biaco,  and  from  that  between  Quin- 
tiliolo  and  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio. 

Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  lead- 
ing to  Subiaco,  about  ^  m.  distant,  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  tomb  supposed 
to  be  that  of  C.  Aufestius  Soter,  a  phy- 
sician, whose  inscription  was  found 
near  the  spot.  About  \  ra.  farther, 
the  road  to  Ampiglione,  the  ancient 
Empulum,  passes  under  the  arches  of 
the  Marcian  aqueduct,  where  it  crosses 
the  valley,  and  near  this  the  specus  of 
the  Anio  Vetus  is  visible.  Further  on 
we  see  the  magnificent  arches  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  of  the  middle  ages,  built  by  the 
Tiburtines  as  a  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Orsinis,  lords  of  Castel 
Madama:  they  are  45  ft.  high  and  25  ft. 
in  span. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
ploring the  classical  sites  of  the  Sabine 
hills  should  make  Tivoli  their  head- 
quarters for  some  days,  and  arrange  a 
series  of  excursions  to  the  most  interest- 
ing localities.  It  would  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
to  describe  the  numerous  objects  of 
historical  interest  and  natural  beauty 
for  which  every  valley  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  remarkable.  Many  of  these 
sites  are  celebrated  by  Horace, and  others 
still  retain  in  their  names  and  ruins  the 
traces  of  cities  whose  origin  is  anterior 
to  that  of  Rome.  The  most  interesting 
excursions  from  Tivoli  will  be  to  Su- 
biaco, up  the  valley  of  the  Anio ;  to 
Licenza,  and  the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine 
farm ;  to  Ampiglione,  the  ancient  Em- 
pulum ;  to  St.  Angelo,  Monticelli,  and 
Palombara;  and  the  ascent  of  Monte 
Qenaro.  The  road  to  Subiaco,  follow- 
ing for  some  miles  the  Via  Valeria, 
is  good  the  whole  way,  and  practi- 
cable for  carriages;  but  that  to  Li- 
cenza and  the  ascent  of  Monte  Genaro 
must  be  accomplished  for  several  miles 


on  horseback  or  on  font.  The  pedes- 
trian will  find  an  endleiM  aoiiroe  of 
enjoyment  in  the  moantains  aroond 
Tivoli,  provided,  as  he  now  can  be, 
with  the  excellent  topographieal  sur- 
veys published  by  the  French  and 
Austrian  Governments. 

There  is  now  a  very  good  road  from 
Tivoli  to  Palestrina  by  which  this  in- 
teresting town  can  be  reached  in  3| 
hours ;  it  passes  near  the  Villa 
Adriana,  and  along  the  base  of  the  hills, 
through  a  picturesaue  country,  by  way 
of  Passerano,  with  its  fine  old  castle,  a 
fief  of  the  Barberinis,  near  to  Gattkaim, 
and  through  Zagarolo;  beyond  which 
it  joins  the  Via  Labicaoa,  or  high 
road  from  Rome  by  La  Colomia ;  from 
thence  to  Palestrina,  4  m.  By  mea» 
of  this  new  road,  practicable  even  for 
heavy  carriages,  me  tourist  can  visit 
Palestrina  without  returning  to  Rodk 
and  going  twice  over  the  same  ground. 


SlTBIXOO^ 

26  m.  fix>m  Tivoli,  and  44  from  Rome. 
The  road,  which  is  very  good  .far 
caniages,  during  the  whole  distance 
ascends  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Anio. 
(A  public  conveyance  leaves  Tivoli 
daily  for  Subiaco  on  the  arrival  of  the 
early  coach  from  Rome.)  On  leaving 
Tivoli  it  runs  round  the  base  of  Monie 
Catillo,  presenting  on  its  sides  nu- 
merous fhigments  of  ancient  walls  in 
Opus  reticuiatuin.  About  1  m.  beyond 
the  town,  a  portion  of  the  Claodiao 
aqueduct,  consisting  of  several  arches 
crowned  by  a  square  tower,  spans  the 
valley  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Ampiglione. 
At  the  4th  m.  a  bridle-road  strikes  off 
(on  the  1.)  to  S<mto  FolOf  a  monntais 
village  perched  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Apennine  above,  and  by  which  the 
ascent  to  Monte  Genaro  is  most  con- 
veniently effected.  Between  the  5th 
and  6th  m.  from  Tivoli,  Otstd  Ma- 
dama, a  large  village,  rises  on  an  emi- 
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nence  beyond  the  Anio,  and  soon  after 
close  to  the  road  the  ruined  medie- 
val fortress  of  Sacco  Muro,  built  on  a 
monticule  of  volcanic  tufa.  Near  this, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Anio, 
are  seen  some  arches  of  the  Claudiau 
aqueduct  spanning  the  torrent  which 
washes  the  £.  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  Castel  Madama ;  and  a  short  dis- 
tance farther,  on  the  road-side,  has  been 
placed  an  inscription  discovered  here 
in  1821,  recording  the  name  of  C. 
Menius  Bassus,  prsefect  of  the  Fabbri 
(chief  en^neer)  at  Carthage,  under 
Marcus  Silanus,  the  &ther-in-law  of 
Caligula,  whose  name  is  so  often  | 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The  tomb  of ' 
Bassos  stood  probably  near  this  spot, ' 
judging  fh>m  the  numerous  fragments ; 
of  marble  found  around.  At  this| 
place  the  geologist  will  remark  a  vei7 
interesting  superposition  of  the  semi-  I 
columnar  volcanic  couglomerate  on  the 
ancient  travertine  breccia  of  the  valley 
of  the  Anio.  At  the  7th  m.  from  TivoU 
is  Vioovaro,  the  ancient  Varia,  with  a 
population  of  3000  Inhab. ;  the  road 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  travertine 
and  calcareous  breccia  on  which  the 
village  stands.  Some  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls  may  be  seen  on  ascending 
from  the  ch.  of  St  Antonio,  on  the 
roadside,  to  the  town,  of  very  fine 
construction,  formed  of  huge  oblong 
blocks  of  travertine,  some  of  which 
measure  160  cubic  ft  The  style  is 
entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  walls 
of  the  Tabularwm  at  Rome,  but  more 
colossal  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
blocks.  In  the  upper  town  is  a  beau- 
tifiil  octagonal  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style  of 
the  15th  centv. ;  it  was  built  for  one  of 
the  Orsinis  of  tiie  branch  of  the  counts 
of  Tagliacozzo,  from  the  designs  of 
Simone,  a  pupil  of  Brunelleschi,  who, 
according  to  Vasari,  died  here  when 
engaged  on  the  work.  The  front  turned 
towards  the  £.  is  decorated  with  small 
statues  of  saints ;  the  interior  has  been 
modernized,  except  the  Gothic  pilasters 
in  the  angles,  and  the  two  Gothic 
windows  on  the  sides.  Vicovaro  is  a 
fief  of  the  Bolognetti  &mily,  who  h^ve  t 
a  large  straggling  palace  in  it,  built  on  I 
the  ruins  ofa  meai«val  castle.    1^  m. . 


from  Vicovaro  is  the  church  and  convent 
of  San  Cosimato,  on  a  narrow  elevated 
plateau  between  the  rivers  Lioenza 
and  Anio,  and  beneath  which,  at  a 
considerable  depth,  the  latter  river 
runs  in  a  most  picturesque  ravine :  in 
the  vertical  cliftis  of  travertine  which 
form  its  sides  are  several  curious  ca- 
verns, in  one  of  which  St.  Benedict  is 
said  to  have  passed  some  time.  From 
S.  Cosimato  a  good  road  of  1  m.  (on  1.), 
after  crossing  the  Licenza,  leads  to 
Cantalupo  Bardella,  on  a  hill,  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  the  Mandela  of  Horace ; 
the  large  palace  on  the  site  of  its 
baronial  castle  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Roccagiovine.  A  short  distance 
from  San  Cosimato,  the  Licenza  (here 
called  Petescia)  torrent  is  crossed  on 
a  modem  bridge  near  its  junction 
with  the  Anio.  Some  very  ancient 
sepulchral  openings  have  recently  been 
discovered  near  here,  containing  human 
bones,  and  numerous  flint  implements, 
remarkable  for  their  careful  execution, 
arrow-heads,  knives,  &c.,  with  re- 
mains of  domestic  animals,  and  which 
are  evidently  anterior  to  the  earliest 
period  of  Rome.  The  wide  valley 
beyond  the  latter  river,  on  the  rt.,  is 
that  of  JSambuccif  up  which  a  bridle- 
path leads  to  CicUiano,  the  ancient 
Cicelion,  and  from  thence  across 
a  mountain  pass  to  Genazzano.  The 
mountains  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Teve- 
rone  hereabouts  are  wooded.  Opposite 
the  10th  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  perched 
like  an  eagle's  nest  on  a  conical  peak  at 
a  height  of  2500  ft.  above  the  river, 
is  the  village  of  Saracinesco^  with 
600  Inhab.,  m  a  most  singular  and 
inaccessible  position.  This  town  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Saracens,  after  their  defeat  in  the 
9th  centy.  by  Berengarius;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  many  of  the  inhab. 
have  preser^'cd  their  Arabic  names :  se- 
veral of  the  mountaineers  in  picturesque 
costumes  seen  at  Rome  during  the  wm- 
ter,  and  who  loiter  about  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  offering  their  services  as 
painters'  models,  come  from  this  village. 
The  valley  of  the  Anio  was  desolated 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  about 
the  year  876,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  party  of  Uie  invaders  formed  a  settle- 
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xnent  on  this  spot,  as  the  name  occurs  in 
an  inscription  of  the  year  1052,  in  a 
list  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Scolastica  at  Subiaco,  now  in 
one  of  the  cloisters  there,  under  the 
designation  of  Saraceniscwn.  The 
valley  widens  before  reaching  the  Os- 
teria  of  La  Ferrata  or  La  Spiaggia,  the 
halfway  halting-place  between  Tivoli 
and  Subiaco ;  the  village  of  La  Scarpa 
J  m.  on  1.  2  m.  beyond  this,  and 
perched  upon  a  hill  on  the  1.,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Roviano,  with  a  feudal  castle  be- 
longing to  the  Sciarra  family,  to  whom 
it  gives  the  title  of  prince.  From  this 
point  the  valley  bends  to  the  S.S.E.  as  &r 
as  Snbiaco.  1  m.  beyond  Roviano  the 
Via  Sublacensis  separates  from  the  Valeria^ 
the  latter  branching  off  on  the  1.,  the 
former  continuing  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Anio  to  Subiaco.  The  Via  Valeria, 
after  passing  by  Arsoli,  a  fief  of  the 
Massimos,  soon  reaches  the  Neapolitan 
frontier  at  tV  Passo  di  Riiorto  and  Cana- 
lieret  and  continues  through  Carsoli,  the 
ancient  Corseoli,  into  the  Abruzzi  (see 
Handbook  for  8,  Italy,  Rte.  144).  It  is  the 
most  direct  road  from  Rome  to  the  lake 
of  Fucino,  but  is  to  be  travelled  only  on 
horseback  or  in  the  common  cars  or  the 
country,  as  fiir  as  Tt^liacozzo.  The 
papal  frontier-station  is  at  the  village 
of  Arsoli.  The  road  from  Roviano  to 
Subiaco  is  beautiful.  On  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Anio,  nearly,  opposite  to  Roviano, 
is  Anticoli,  and  near  the  river,  and 
farther  on,  the  village  of  Marano,  a 
short  way  beyond  which  the  road  passes 
below  Agosta,  a  picturesque  village; 
before  reaching  which  are  the  springs 
called  Le  Sirene^  which  burst  in  large 
volumes  of  bright  crystal  water  ^m  the 
base  of  the  mountains:  the  ancients 
believed  that  they  were  derived  through 
subterranean  channels  from  the  lake  of 
Celano.  Beyond  Agosta,  on  a  peak 
8300  feet  high,  and  apparentiy  inac- 
cessible, is  the  populous  village  of  Cer- 
vara,  close  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Anio 
the  towns  of  Canterano  and  of  Rocca 
Canterano  towering  over  it  on  the  1.,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  malaria  which 
desolates  the  lower  grounds  in  the  au- 
tumn. Subiaco  is  seen  for  the  first  time 
from  about  here ;  nothing  can  be  more 


picturesque  than  its  positioD  anoog 
the  richly-wooded  hills  by  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

Svbiaco  (Inns  t  Locanda  dellaPeniice, 
kept  by  Gori,  very  good,  with  a  most 
attentive  landlord ;  the  L.  dell'  Europa, 
civil  people.  Very  fiur  qusartert  f<K- 
persons  intending  to  make  a  stay  at 
Subiaco  may  be  procured  in  the  sap- 
pressed  convent  or  Gasa  della  If  issiooe^ 
which  has  been  fitted  up  comfbartaUT 
by  Francesco  Malagricci,  a  civil  sad 
obliging  man -^  Col.  A.,  April,  18$9. 
This  house  is  not  finr  from  the  Pemiee), 
the  ancient  Sublaquenm  (Simbnuna 
Stagna),  is  the  chief  town  of  a  diBirttto  of 
the  Comarca,  with  a  population  of  633U 
souls.  It  derived  its  ancient  name  from 
the  8  artificial  lakes  of  the  Villa  of  Nero, 
below  which  (sub  lacu)  it  was  built. 
The  modem  town  is  more  remaricable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  which 
can  be  seen  from  its  Public  Walk,  than 
for  any  object  of  interest  within  its 
walls.  The  falls  of  the  river  below  the 
town,  the  fine  old  castle  on  the  sumndt 
of  the  hill,  which  for  many  ages  was 
the  summer  residence  of  the  popes,  the 
magnificent  forests  of  the  valley,  and 
the  noble  monasteries  which  have  given 
it  such  celebrity  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  all  combine 
to  make  it  one  of  the  &vourite  rewrts 
I  of  the  landscape-painters  in  the  som- 
i  mer.  The  dark  and  narrow  streets  of 
I  the  town  itself  are  by  no  means  inviting 
I  to  the  stranger ;  the  houses  have  an  air 
of  antiquity  which  carries  us  back  to 
I  the  middle  ages  more  than  any  ofter 
I  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Boae.  The 
I  church  was  built  by  Pius  VI.,  who  was 
I  abbot  of  the  monastery  for  man^  yean 
I  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate : 
the  palace  of  the  abbots  was  also  en- 
larged and  modernised  by  the  same 
pontiff.  About  a  mile  from  the  town, 
on  a  hill  above  the  river,  we  may  still 
trace  the  ruins  of  Nenfs  Villa,  It  wm 
here,  as  we  are  told  by  Tadtus,  that 
the  supper  of  the  tyrant  was  struck 
by  lightning  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  feasting,  and  the  table  thrown  down 
by  the  shock.  Near  this  is  tiie  cele- 
brated Monastery  of  Santa  ScolatUca, 
founded  in  the  5th  century,  and  restored 
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in  981  by  the  abbot  Stephanos.  It  has 
3  cloisters :  the  first  is  of  recent  date, 
but  contains  some  ancient  monuments ; 
among  which  may  be  noticed  a  sarco- 
phagos  with  bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  a 
bae^ic  head,  a  fine  column  of  por- 
phyry and  another  of  giallo  antico,  said 
to  haye  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nero's  villa.  The  second  cloister  dates 
Arom  1052,  and  is  very  interesting  as 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture:  one  of 
the  arcades  is  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  bas-relief^  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  throned  between  2 
lions.  Under  the  portico  is  a  curious 
relief  of  a  stag  and  a  wolf  drinking ; 
an  inscription  recording  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  in  981 ;  another 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  tower, 
and  enumerates  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery  in  1058.  The  third  cloister, 
as  well  as  the  Refectory,  was  erected  by 
Abbot  Lando,  in  1235  ;  the  mosaics  on 
the  arcade  of  the  cloister  are  by  the  Co- 
simatia.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Scolas- 
tica,  contains  nothing  which  calls  for 
particular  notice ;  consecrated  originally 
by  Benedict  VII.,  in  981,  it  was  com- 
pletely altered  in  the  last  century :  be- 
neath, in  the  crypt,  is  a  finely  paioted 
chapel,  in  which  are  preserved  the  re- 
mains of  a  venerable  Bede,  a  Genoese, 
not  our  countryman,  who  lies  at 
Durham.  The  monasterjr  was  once 
fiimons  for  its  library,  rich  m  MSS.  and 
charters.  Nearly  all  these  have  been 
dispersed ;  but  it  has  obtained  a  cele- 
brity in  the  history  of  t^graphy  as 
the  first  place  in  Italy  in  which  the 
printing-press  was  established  by  the 
Germans  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz. 
Their  edition  of  Lactautins  was  their 
first  production :  it  appeared  in  1465, 
and  a  copy  Is  still  preserved  in  the 
monastery.  They  remained  at  Su- 
biaco  until  1467,  when  they  removed 
to  Rome,  li  m.  from  S.  Scolastica  is 
the  Sacro  Speco,  the  well-known  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict.  The  ascent  is 
steep,  and  the  scenery  is  grand.  St. 
Benedict  retired  here  about  ▲.d.  450, 
when  only  14  years  old.  The  monastery 
was  rebuilt  in  847 ;  the  lower  ch.  dates 
from  1053,  the  upper  from  1066, 
and  the  cloister  firom  1235.    It  is  built 


against  the  rocky  hill  on  9  arches  of 
considerable  height,  and  consists  of  2 
long  stories.  The  cavern  in  the  lower 
part,  the  retreat  of  St  Benedict,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  great  antic^uity,  and 
is  identified  by  some  »authonties  with 
an  oracle  of  Faunas.  A  huge  mass 
of  rock  overhangs  the  monastery,  where 
it  is  believed  to  be  miraculously  sus- 
pended :  it  ^ras  over  it  that  Romanus  is 
said  to  have  lowered  his  food  to  St. 
Benedict,  when  he  retired  to  this  cavern. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  leading  to 
it,  was  punted  in  1 21 9  by  Console,  one  of 
the  earliest  Italian  masters,  who  has  re- 
corded his  name  in  **  Conxolus  pinxit" 
This  painter,  who  preceded  Cimabue  by 
some  years,  is- supposed  to  have  come 
from  Greece.  In  the  chapel  of  San 
Gregorio,  in  another  part  of  the  Speco, 
the  paintings  represent  the  Consecra- 
tion of  the  ch.  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
with  the  figure  of  the  monk  Odo.  In 
other  chapels  of  the  Sacro  Speco  are 
some  paintings  worthy  of  notice.  Rude 
sketches  on  the  sides  of  the  lower 
grotto,  in  the  style  of  what  we  see  in 
the  catacombs,  may  date  from  the  6th 
centy. ;  those  of  the  middle  and  upper 
chapels,  of  scenes  in  the  lives  of  St. 
Benedict  and  Santa  Scolastica,  are  of 
the  15th.  In  the  littie  Chapel  of  S. 
Lorenzo  Loricato  is  a  Virpn  and  Child, 
with  S.  Gregory,  hy  StammaticOj  a  Greek 

Sainter,  which,  if  it  did  not  bear  the 
ate  (1479),  we  might  from  its  style 
attribute  to  a  considerably  earlier 
period.  The  architecture  is  pointed, 
and  by  many  attributed  to  so  early 
as  the  lOtfa  centy.;  if  so,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Gothic  style  in  Italy.  The  gar- 
den below  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
plantations  of  roses,  said  to  be  descended 
from  those  which  St  Benedict  culti- 
vated. Another  legend  states  that  they 
were  originally  a  bed  of  thorns  on 
which  St  Benedict  rolled  himself  to 
extinguish  the  violence  of  his  passions, 
and  were  miraculously  converted  into 
roses  by  St  Francis  when  he  visited 
the  monastery  in  1223.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  is  the  pictures<^ue 
mass  of  Monte  Carpineto^  covered  with 
hornbeams  (carpmi),  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name.    On  the  slopes  of  the 
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hill  are  rains  of  a  Nyrophseam,  sap-  i  Terminillo  Grande.    On   oae  of  the 
posed  to  belong  to  Nero's  Baths.  I  spurs  of  the  Aatore  is  a  chapel  dedi- 

From  Subiaco  a  bridle-road,  afford-  cated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  place  of 
ing  a  very  ddightful  ride  of  4  hoars,  i  great  resort  daring  the  month  of  Jane 
leads  oyer  the  lower  slopes  of  Monte  |  by  the  moantaineers  of  the  AbrunL 
Carpineto  to  th<i  picturesque  towns  of  close  to  one  of  the  highest  sources  of 


Olevnno  and  Gcnazzano  by  Affile  (which 
has  preserved  unaltered  its  ancient 
name).  Olevauo  is  about  13  m.  and 
Genazzano  17  m.  from  Sabfaoo;  bat  as 
they  are  more  generally  visited  from 
Palestrina,  ve  shall  reserve  oar  account 
of  them  for  oar  excursion  to  the  latter 
place ;  a  carriage-road  is  now  in  pro- 
gress to  Palestrina,  passing  near  Civi- 
tella,  the  ancient  Vikellia^  from  which 
there  is  a  noble  view  oyer  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Hemici :  this  road  will  soon  be  con- 
tinued to  Genazzano  and  Palestrina: 
the  scenery  along  it  is  very  beautiful. 
An  agreeable  excursion  up  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  can  be  made  in  a  day  to 
Trevi,  the  7Ve6ia  or  Augusta  Trdta  of  the 
Romans,  a  town  of  the  Equi,  once  of 
some  importance  from  bein^  placed  near 
the  frontier  of  the  Hemici :  there  are 
some  Roman  fragments  in  the  piazza. 
From  Trevi  the  tourist  coald  prolong 
his  explorations  into  the  country  of  the 
Hemici,  to  the  Certosa  of  Trisulti, 
passing  by  Guarcmo  a  large  village,  by 


the  Vairone  and  Anio,  on  the  banks  of 
which  is  the  hamlet  of  Valle  Pietra. 
The  scenery  is  very  picturesque  here- 
abouts. Through  the  valley  cm  the  N. 
of  Monte  Aatore,  called  Campo  di 
Pietra,  runs  the  Piojo  torrent,  one  d 
the  highest  branches  of  the  Tnraoai  a 
tributary  of  the  Velino.  This  excnr- 
sion  must  not  be  attempted  witfaooi 
experienced  guides,  which  may  be 
procured  at  Subiaco.  At  present  this 
region  is  very  unsafe  from  the  lawles 
lumds  that  infest  it. 


Horace's  Sabtne  Fxrv,*  xnd  Moktk 
Genabo. 

The    distance    from  Tivoli    to  the 


Alatri  and  CoUepardo,  near  the  latter  i  Sabine  Farm  of  Horace  is  11  m.     The 
visiting  the  celebrated  grotto,  and  the  road,  as  far  as  Vicovaro,  is  described  in 


Handbook  of  South  Italy,  Route  40.) 
Another  very  agreeable  excursion  may 
be  made  during  the  spring  or  summer 
months  from  Subiaco  into  the  moun- 
tains extending  to  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  leaving  the  town  by  the  Ma- 
donna della  Croce,  and  passing  the  cb. 
of  the  Capucins  through  the  high 
plains  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Livata  and 
Campo  d'  Ossa,  4  m.  beyond  which 
the  path  passes  along  the  Monie  Au- 
tore,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  this 
part  of  the  Apennines.  From  here- 
abouts the  views  are  splendid,  ex- 
tending on  the  one  side  over  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  and  the  Campagna  to  the 
sea;  and  on  the  other  embracing  the 
Lake  of  Fucino,  the  Monte  Velino, 
and  the  central  chain  on  the  N.  to  the 


wittaont  a  ndfldent  ezamlnattoa  of  the  looftIltie&. 
Recent  reBeorchefi  of  a  veiy  laboriouB  and  oc- 
Bdentious  topogrwher,  Slg.  Rosa,  pboe  ttr 
poet's  Tilla  near  the  Capdla  deOa  Caaa,  oo  a. 
kind  of  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Oorri- 
anaietOt  which  Sig.  Boaa  canaklera  to  be  Ucna'i 
Lucretilia.  ThU  Bite  Is  at  a  short  diaUoce  fron 
Roocagiovlne,  and  near  the  ancient  road  that  H^l 
from  /tmttm  YacumB  to  TVbur;  it  oerUiitlj 
correspondB  better  with  the  "  Anhioa  Sabino^" 
with  tne  "  Monies  "  aud  "  in  ilrcem,*'  and  villi 
the  "Hicc  tibi  dictabam  post  Fanum  Pa:n* 
VacuniB''  of  the  poet,  than  the  low  situattoi 
nearer  Lioenza.  Another  strong  cooflnnatfon 
of  Signor  Rosa's  view  is  the  eatlstenoe  of  the 
perennial  and  abundant  spring  still  known  u> 
the  peasantry  as  the  F^tana  dtgli  Oratihi, 
which  gushes  out  at  a  short  distance  ftom  tbe 
Madonna  della  Qua.     The  reader  will  find  a 


,  by  M.  Noel  des  Yen 


notice  on  this  interesting  piece  of  antiquariaa 
t  des  Veraers.  in  Dkk^'s 
smalT  and'beautifiil  edition  of  Horace's  write, 
published  at  Paris  in  1855.  aooompanM  I7 
maps  and  photographic  views  of  the  localkir:*. 
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the  preceding  excursion ;  beyond  ^hich 
a  new  one,  practicable  for  carriages, 
has  been  recently  carried  as  fhr  as 
Jtocca  Giooine,  fh>m  which  the  journey 
must  be  performed  on  horseback  or  on 
fooL  R.  GioYine,  3  m.  from  Vicovaro,  is 
situated  on  a  steep  rock  above  the  road, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Arx 
Junonis  {Socca  Gianone),  Near  the  ch. 
is  preserved  an  inscription  recording 
the  restoration  of  a  Temple  of  Victoiy 
by  Vespasian.  Antiquaries  regard  this 
as  a  proof  that  it  is  the  Fanum  Va- 
eunai,  or  the  Temple  of  Juno  Vic- 
trix,  celebrated  by  Horace,  which 
would  confirm  the  etymolosy  of  the 
modem  name.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  torrent  is  seen  Cantalupo,  Horace's 
Mandela,  between  which  and  the  Li- 
cenza  are  fragments  of  polygonal  walls, 
supposed  to  be  the  substructions  of  a 
temple.  About  2  m.  beyond  Rocca 
Giovine,  farther  up  the  valley,  is 
Licenza,  the  ancient  Digentia, — 

"  Me  qiiodes  refidt  gelidtis  Digentia  riviu, 
Quern  Mandela  bibit  nigosus  frigore  pagiis." 
Hot,  £p.  I.  xvili.— 

a  mountain  -  village  of  930  Inhab., 
beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  above 
the  bright  clear  stream  which  Horace 
celebrates  under  the  same  name.  The 
site  of  the  villa  of  Horace  is  placed  by 
some  on  the  rt.of  the  road;  about  midway 
between  it  and  the  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance before  we  reach  the  village.  Little 
now  remains  but  some  fhigments  of  a 
white  mosaic  pavement  partly  covered 
by  a  vineyard.  There  are  8  terraces 
and  some  massive  substructions  of  a 
more  magnificent  villa,  and  of  a  later 
date,  on  the  site  of  that  of  the  poet. 
The  names  of  many  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  preserve  some  record 
of  dassical  times :  gli  Orasini,  or  Oratini, 
OD  the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Rotondo, 
cannot  be  mistaken:  and  La  liustica, 
on  the  rt.  side  of  the  valley  as  we 
ascend,  recalls  the  Ustica  of  the  poet  :— 

"  Utconque  duld,  Tyndaii.  fistulii 
Valles,  et  Ustics  cnbantls 
LflBvia  peraonTtere  Saxa." 

Od,  I.  It. 

Higher  up  the  valley,  in  a  romantic  spot 
under    Moiite    Coma^»ano,    are   two 


springs,  identified  by  some  antiquaries 
with  the  Pons  Blandnsise : — 

**  0  Fons  Blanduslai,  splendldior  vitro 
Duld  digne  mero,  non  sine  floribns 
Gras  donaberis  faoedo."     Od,  in.  13. 

I  m.  beyond  Licenza  is  the  village  of 
CiviteUoj  from  which  a  bridle-path  leads 
over  the  mountains  to  Palornbara,  6 
m.  distant. 

The  Ascent  of  Monte  Genaro  is  made 
more  conveniently  firom  Rocca  Giovine 
than  from  any  other  point  in  the 
valley  of  the  Licenza.  The  excur- 
sion to  Monte  Genaro  from  Tivoli  will 
require  4  or  5  hours,  for  which  guides 
are  easilv  obtained  ;  the  hire  of  horses 
for  the  journey  is  5  francs,  and  the 
guides  will  expect  2  or  3.  Those  who 
ascend  direct  from  Trvoli  follow  the 
route  taken  by  the  peasants  in  going 
to  the  festa  of  the  Pi-atoue,  the  mea- 
dow between  the  two  summits  of  the 
mountain.  They  take  the  road  leading 
to  Santo  Polo,  situated  2250  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  road  here  ceases,  and  we 
follow  for  some  distance  a  bridle-path 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  valley  of 
the  Licenza,  and  at  length  strike  into  the 
forest  beneath  the  singular  insulated 
limestone  mass  cf  Monte  della  Morra. 
The  last  ascent  to  the  Pratone  from 
this  side  is  steep,  but  the  opening 
of  the  plain  is  so  beautiful,  that  the 
contrast  of  scenery  renders  it  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
the  journey.  The  ascent  from  the  side 
of  Licenza  to  the  Pratone  is  less  dif- 
ficult, and  follows  the  depression  in  the 
chain  between  the  Monte  Morica  on  the 
rt.  and  Monte  Rotondo.  The  Pratone  is 
celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  the  tra- 
veller will  generally  find  it  covered  with 
cattle.  The  annual  festa  at  its  little 
chapel  is  attended  by  the  peasantry  from 
all  parts  of  the  Sabine  hills.  From  this 
plain  we  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Genaro,  which  is  4165  feet  above  the  sea, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Monte  di 
Semprevisa  (5038  ft.),  above  Rocca  Mas- 
sima,  is  the  highest  point  of  the  chain 
which  bounds  the  Campagna  on  the  K. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mons  Lucre- 
tilis,  which  Horace  has  celebrated  in 
his  beautiful  ode  already  quoted,  was  one 
of  the  peaks  of  this  ridge,  and  many 
writers  identify  it  with  Monte  Genaro 
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itself.  The  view  oommanded  daring 
the  ascent  over  the  immense  plains  of 
the  Campagna  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Italy,  and  will  amply  repay  the  &ti^e 
of  die  excursion.  It  embraces  the  hne 
of  coast  as  far  as  Monte  Circello,  the 
line  of  the  Volscian  mountains  beyond 
the  Alban  hills,  and  commands  nearly 
all  the  yalleys  of  the  Apennines  ftom 
the  Neapolitan  fh>ntier  to  Soracte 
and  the  Monte  Cimino  on  the  N.W. 
On  the  summit  is  a  pyramid  of  loose 
stones,  used  as  a  trigonometrical  sta- 
tion by  Boscovich,  in  his  trigonome- 
trical survey  of  the  Papal  States. 
Travellers  who  are  desirous  to  vary 
their  route  in  returning  to  Tivoli  may 
descend  by  the  pass  called  La  Scar- 
pellatOf  a  mountain  zigzag,  con- 
structed in  parts  with  solid  masonry. 
During  the  descent  we  command  some 
fine  views  of  the  small  group  of  hills 
which  stand  detached  from  the  Sabine 
chain,  and  form  so  conspicuous  an 
object  from  Rome.  On  one  of  their 
summits  is  the  picturesque  town  and 
castle  of  Monticelli;  on  another  the 
village  of  Sant'  Angelo,  in  Capoccia, 
the  ancient  city  of  MeduUia.  The  pass 
leads  down  to  the  hollow  called  La  Mar- 
cellina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Morra. 
Near  this  are  some  fine  examples  of  poly- 
gonal walls.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  villa  at  a  spot  called  Scalza- 
cane,  opposite  to  which  are  the  low  hills 
named  the  Colli  Farmelli,  Between  them 
and  the  road  is  a  small  valley,  in 
which  we  may  still  see  some  ruins  of  a 
temple,  and  a  cippus  with  the  in- 
scription —  L,  MVNATIVS  .  FLA.NCVS  . 
TIB.  008.IMP.  INTER.  VII.  VR.  EPVLON  . 
TRIVMPH  .  EX  .  RHJETI8  .  EX  .  TEMPLO. 
SATVBNI .  £T  .  COS  .  IMP  .  EXBRCITI  .  IN 

ITALIA  .  ET  .  GALLIA.  The  name  of  the 
temple  is  no  doubt  that  given  in  this  in- 
scription, which  records  the  name  of  an 
illustrious  Roman,  whom  the  beautiful 
lines  of  Horace  have  made  familiar  to 
the  scholar : — 

*'  Sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

Trlstitlam  vlteeque  labores 
Molli  Plance,  mero :  seti  te  fUlgeniia  slgnis 

Castrm  tenent,  sen  densa  tenebit 
Tiburls  mnbra  tul."  Od.1.1. 

Beyond  this  we  leave  the  convent  of 
Vitriano  on  the  rt,,  and  enter  the  valley 


of  the  Ajuo  tiiTongh  the  fine  graves  of 
olives  which  clothe  the  skfes  of  the 
Monte  di  Qointiliolo,  as  &r  m  the  Ponte 
deir  Acquoria. 

The  excursion  from  Lioena.  to  Pa- 
lombaro  is  by  a  bridle-road,  passing 
by  the  Fonte  Blentosia,  and  to  the  foot 
of  Monte  Genaro:  fi'om  the  sommit  of 
the  mountain  a  path  more  to  the 
N.  than  that  to  Marcellina  and  Tivoli 
descends  near  the  Eomitorio  di  S. 
Nicola,  through  a  rocky  ravine.  To  die 
^legist  this  excursion  will  prove  moA 
interesting,  as  affording  an  ezoeUect 
section  of  the  secondary  strata  so  ratehr 
found  together  and  within  so  limited 
a  space  in  the  Southern  Apemuno. 
Leavings  Licensa,  the  path  crosses  suc- 
cessively the  lias  and  oolitic  strata;  the 
second  forming  the  most  elevated  point 
of  Monte  Genaro,  the  neocomian  and 
cretaceous  strata  being  entirely  want- 
ing. In  the  depresdon  separating  PaloiD- 
baro  from  the  group  of  St  Angelo  and 
Monticelli  will  be  found  the  pliocene  or 
subapennine  series  (well  characterised 
at  Formello  on  the  road  firom  Monticelli 
to  Rome),  whilst  the  hills  on  whieh  these 
3  towns  are  so  picturesquely  silnated 
are  formed  of  a  compact  limestone^  is 
places  changed  into  dolomite,  and  con- 
taining well-characterised  fossils  (am- 
monites and  a  species  of  aptjcos)  of 
the  age  of  our  Bntish  lias  and  inferior 
and  middle  oolites.  [The  Abbate  Ros- 
coni  at  Monticelli  has  formed  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  the  fossils  from 
these  secondarjr  strata,  which  will  inte- 
rest the  geological  excursionist.]— See 
p.  325. 


Frascati,  12  m. 

Since  the  completion  of  die  railway 
the  excursion  to  Frascati,  inelnding  a 
visit  to  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  and  to 
Grotta  Ferrata,  can  be  easily  perfonned 
in  a  day,  by  leaving  Rome  by  an  eariy 
train  and  returning  by  the  latest. 

[An  excursion  of  2  or  3  days  will 
enable  the  tow^ist,  even  parties  of 
ladies,  to  explore  very  conveniently  the 
different  localities  about  the  Alban  hills, 
and  in  the  following  order,  oommene- 
ing  with:Frascati:— Ist  day,  Frascati, 
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the  niins  of  Taflcalani,  the  extinct 
enter  of  la  Molara,  the  different  villas 
about  Frascati,  and  especially  the  Villa 
Aldobrandini :  2nd  day,  By  starting 
early  the  party  can  breakfast  at  Grotta 
Ferrata  or  Marino,  yisitin^  the  eh. 
of  the  Baailian  convent  at  ue  former, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Aqua  Ferentiua 
close  to  the  latter  town;  and  proceed 
from  thence  (on  foot  or  horseback) 
by  the  sopposed  site  of  Alba  Longa  to 
Rocca  di  Papa  and  Monte  Cavo,  descend- 
iug  afterwards  to  Albano  by  the  convent 
of  Palazzuola:  3rd  day,  Castel  Qan- 
dolfo,  the  Emissarimn  of  the  Alban 
Lake,  and  Lariccia  by  the  road  leading 
from  the  convent  of  the  Cappaccini  of 
Albano ;  from  Lariccia  we  would  advise 
the  pedestrian  to  follow  the  Via  Appia 
below  the  town  on  his  way  to  Qenzano, 
which  will  enable  him  to  examine  the 
massive  substructions  over  whidi  it  was 
carried,  and  the  openins  of  the  Emi^ 
sariwn  of  the  lake  of  Nemi  beyond, 
and  arrive  in  an  hour  at  Qenzano: 
from  Qenzano  a  forenoon  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  see  the  lake  anid  town  of  Nemi 
and  to  return  to  Albano  or  even  to 
Rome  to  sleep :  visiting  on  his  wa^  the 
viaduct  of  Qenzano,  the  still  more  gigan- 
tic one  between  Lariccia  and  AJbano, 
and  the  Tomb  of  Aruns:  a  4th  day 
maj  be  well  spent  at  Albano,  com- 
bining excursions  to  Civita  L&vinia, 
the  ruins  of  Bovillae,  and  Castel  Sa- 
velli,  returning  to  Rome  by  the  ancient 
Via  Appia.  Families  would  do  ;well 
to  engage  a  carriage  at  Rome  for  the 
whole  excursion,  the  only  part  during 
which  it  cannot  be  used  being  the 
ascent  to  Monte  Cavo,  in  which  case 
it  can  be  sent  round  to  Albano.] 

The  charge  for  a  carriage  with  2 
horses,  to  go  to  Frascati  and  return  to 
Rome  on  the  same  day,  will  be  30  frs., 
not  including  the  coachman's  buona- 
mano.  Tourists  may  find  it  convenient 
to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  by 
railway  to  Frascati,  where  they  will 
find  vehicles  for  hire  for  the  rest  of 
the  excursion.  Trains  perform  the 
joariiey  in  i  hr. ;  carrii^s,  horses, 
and  donkeys  are  always  in  waiting  at 
the  Frascati  terminus  to  convey  them 
to  the  town. 
We  shall  describe,  in  the  first  instance, 


the  carriage-road,  which  leaves  Rome  by 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni :  for  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  the  gate  it  follows 
the  ancient  Via  Asinaria,  the  Via  La- 
tina  running  parallel  on  the  rt.  It 
soon  after  crosses  the  Mariana  stream, 
and,  passing  over  the  raised  causeway  of 
the  V  ia  Appia  Nova  to  Albano,  branches 
off  on  the  1.  About  3  m.  from  the  gate  we 
pass  under  the  arch  of  the  Aoqua  Felice, 
called  the  Porta  Furba,  constructed  on 
the  line  of  the  Claudian  and  Marcian 
aqueducts,  a  short  way  beyond  which 
and  on  the  1.  is  the  lofty  tumulus  of  the 
Monte  del  Grano,  supposed  without  a 
shadow  of  authority  to  be  the  sepul- 
chre of  Alexander  Severus.  It  is  an  im- 
mense mound,  200  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  which  is  constructed  of  masonry. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  it 
was  explored  from  the  summit:  an 
entrance  was  made  by  removing  the 
stones  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  a  sepul- 
chral chamber  was  discovered  con- 
taining the  magnificent  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble  which  gives  its  name  to 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol,  and  is  noticed  in  our  account 
of  that  collection  (p.  261).  The  cele- 
brated Portland  Vase,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  found  in  this 
sarcophagus.  The  road  crosses  the  rail- 
way immediately  beyond  the  Porta 
Furba.  About  1^  m.  beyond  the  tu- 
mulus, on  the  rt.  hand,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Latina,  are  some  ruins, 
near  the  Osteria  del  Tavolato,  interest- 
ing as  marking,  in  the  opinion  of 
modem  antiquaries,  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus,  who  here  dissuaded  him  from  his 
threatened  attack  on  Rome. 

About  2^  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Furba 
are,  on  the  rt  of  the  road,  the  ruins 
called  the  Sette  Bassi\  also  Moma 
Vecchia  di  Frascati,  The  first  name 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sep- 
timius  Bassus  the  consul,  ajd.  317: 
it  is  interesting  as  marking  the  site 
of  an  imperial  villa  of  great  mag- 
nificence and  extent.  The  ruins  now 
visible  are  at  least  4000  ft.  in  circum- 
ference :  their  construction  shows  two 
distinct  periods;  that  portion  towards 
Rome  corresponds  with  the   stvle  of 
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the  buildinffs  under  Hadrian,  while 
that  towaros  Frascati  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  Antonines.  Antiquaries 
generally  asree  in  reg^arding  it  as  a 
suburban  villa  of  Hadrian  or  Commo- 
dus :  the  quantity  of  marble  discovered 
among  the  foundations  attests  the  splen- 
dour of  the  edifice.  I^ss  than  a  mile 
farther  is  the' Osteria  del  Cxurato,  the 
half-way  house,  near  which  the  road 
divides ;  that  on  the  rt.  leads  to  Grotta 
Ferrata,  and  that  to  the  1.  to  Frascati. 
The  large  plantations  of  stone-pines 
seen  on  the  1.  surround  the  farm  of 
Torre  Nuova,  belonging  to  Prince 
Borghese.  At  the  foot  of  the  ascent 
to  Frascati  is  a  handsome  fountain,  and 
a  mile  farther  the  Osteria  di  Vermicino : 
the  ruins  seen  on  the  rt  belong  to  the 
Julian  aqueduct.  A  road  on  the  rt. 
leads  to  the  Villa  Micti,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  Cardinal  York.  The  high 
road  now  crosses  a  valley,  from  which 
a  long  ascent  brings  us  to  Frascati. 

By  Railway. — Leaving  the  central 
station,  the  railway  passes  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Medica  on  the  rt,  and, 
cutting  through  the  city  wall  near  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  runs  for  some  dis- 
tance parallel  to  the  aqueduct  of  tiie 
Acqua  Felice  until  reaching  the  Monte 
di  Grano,  from  which  it  follows  the 
line  of  the  Mariana  stream  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Marino,  as  far  as  the  9th  m., 
where,  suddenly  changing  its  direc- 
tion to  E.  by  N.,  it  runs  along  the  foot 
of  the  hilly  region  that  extends  from 
Marino  to  Frascati;  near  Ciampino 
it  cuts  through  a  lava-current,  de- 
scending from  Marino  by  means  of  a 
tunnel,  and  from  thence  through  a 
series  of  cuttings  in  the  recent  volcanic 
dejections  of  the  Alban  volcanoes,  and 
through  a  lovely  region  of  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  until  reaching 
the  station  of  Frascati  in  a  very  pic- 
turesque situation,  but  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
nearly  400  ft.  below  it.  Carriages  and 
donkeys  are  in  attendance  to  convey 
the  passengers,  employing  20  minutes 
in  the  ascent. 

Frascati.  —  This  town  is  prettily 
situated   on   one  of  the   lower   emi- 


nences of  the  Tusculan  hills,  with  a 
population  of  5000  souls.  {Itau:  H. 
de  Londres,  in  the  Piazza,  jast  within 
the  Porta  Romana.)  Frascati  is  one 
of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Boman 
families  during  the  villeggiatma  season, 
and  in  the  summer  months  every  bouse 
is  filled  with  company.  English  hmu 
lies  who  spend  the  summer  in  this  pan 
of  Italy  prefer  it  to  every  other  plice 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome:  t2>e 
climate  is  healthy,  and  the  exeuisoBs 
in  its  neighbourhood,  if  not  more  betii- 
tiful,  are  more  accessible,  than  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tivoli.  Frascati  aiwe 
in  the  13th  century  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Tusculum.  The  wal Is  are  built 
on  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  the  time 
of  Augustus,  which  is  said  to  hate 
afforded  shelter  to  the  inhabitants  after 
the  cruel  destruction  of  their  city  by 
the  Romans  in  11 91 .  The  modern  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Frascata,  the  appella- 
tion given  to  the  hill  as  early  as  the  Sth 
century,  as  a  spot  covered  with  trees 
and  bushes.  The  town  itself  is  less  re- 
markable than  the  beautiful  villas  which 
surround  it.  Some  of  the  older  booses 
retain  their  architecture  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries;  the  ch.  of  S.  Rocco, 
formerly  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sebastian, 
and  still  called  the  Duomo  Vecehio,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Orsinis,  lords  of  Marino,  in  1309.  The 
Duomo  Vecehio  has  a  low  campanile 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  14th 
centy.  Near  it  is  the  old  castle, 
now  the  Palazzo  VesoocUe,  a  build- 
ing of  the  15th,  restored  by  Pius 
VI.  The  fountain  near  it  bears  tlie 
date  1480,  and  the  name  of  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville,  the  ambassador  of  France 
and  the  founder  of  the  ch.  of  S.  A^- 
tino  at  Rome,  to  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  castle  is  also  attributed.  Tbe 
principal  edifice  of  recent  times  is  the 
Cathedi-alf  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  fh>m 
the  designs  of  C.  Fontana.  It  was  com- 
pleted under  Clement  XL,  in  1700.  It 
contains  a  mural  monument  erected  by 
Cardinal  York,  who  was  for  many  year? 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  his  brother 
Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender, 
who  died  Jan.  81, 1788,  with  the  ibllov- 
ing  inscription : — ffeic  situs  est  KaroUs 
Odoardus  ctti  Pater  Jacobus  ITT,,  RfT 
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Anfjlke,  Scoiice,  FrancicB,  Hihetmias,  Fri" 
mus  Natorwnf  patemi  Jwris,  et  Regice 
difjnitatix  successor  et  heres,  qui  domicilio 
iibi  Bonus  delecto  comes  AlbanyensU 
du^us  est.  Vixit  annos  67  et  mensem 
decessit  in  pace. — Pridie  Kal,  jR?6.  Armo 
1788.  The  ch.  of  the  Caj^uccini,  finely 
Eitnated  above  the  town,  has  some  in- 
teresting pictures :  among  these  may  be 
noticed  a  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
iriiUio  Romano ;  a  St.  Francis,  by  Paul 
Brill ;  and  a  Crucifixion  by  Muziano. 
In  the  sacristy  is  Guido's  sketch  for  his 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
over  the  high  altar  in  the  cb.  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Lucina  at  JElome. 

The  only  Roman  remains  at  Frascati 
are  a  huge  circular  tomb,  called  the 
Sepulchre  of  Lucullus,  in  the  road 
leading  from  the  Porta  Romana  to 
Tusculum;  there  is  no  authority  for 
the  ownership  attributed  to  it. 

FtVto..-.The  villas  of  Frascati,  which 
constitute  its  most  remarkable  feature, 
date  chiefly  from  the  1 7th  century.  The 
most  important  is  the  Villa  Belvidere  or 
Aldobrandini,  Shortly  before  we  arrive 
at  the  gate  of  this  noble  villa,  by  the  road 
that  leads  to  Tusculum,  we  pass  on  the 
1.  hand  the  small  casino  of  the  Villa 
Piccolomini,  remarkable  as  the  retreat 
in  which  Cardinal  Baronius  composed 
his  celebrated  Annals.  The  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini was  built  by  Cardinal  Pietro 
Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  Clement  VIII., 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  the 
dochy  of  Ferrara  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  It  was  designed  by  Giacomo 
del  la  Porta,  and  was  the  last  work  of 
that  architect  The  buildings  were 
completed  by  Giovanni  Fontana,  and 
the  waterworks  were  designed  by  the 
same  artist  and  finished  by  Olivier!  of 
Tivoli.  From  the  extreme  beauty  of, 
its  position,  and  the  extensive  prospect 
which  it  commands  over  the  Campagna, 
it  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Belvedere.  Thevilla  subsequently  passed 
by  inheritance  into  the  Pamfili  fiimily, 
and  in  the  last  century  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Borgheses ;  it  now  belongs 
to  prince  Aldobrandini,  the  head  of 
a  junior  branch  of  that  &mily.  The 
casino,  built  upon  a  massive  terrace, 
is  richly  decorated  with  marbles  and 


frescoes  by  Cat>,  ifArpino.  The  subjects 
of  these  paintings  are  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  represent  the  death 
of  Sisera,  David  and  Abigail,  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  the  death  of  Goliath,  and 
Judith.  The  walls  of  the  anterooms 
are  hung  with  maps  of  the  manorial 
possessions  of  the  hduse  of  Borghese. 
Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  casino  to- 
wards the  hill  is  a  large  hemicycle 
with  two  wings,  and  a  fine  cascade 
in  the  centre.  Near  it  is  a  building 
called  II  Parnasso,  once  remarkable  for 
its  frescoes  by  Domenichino.  It  con- 
tains a  large  relief  of  Parnassus  with 
the  difierent  divinities,  and  a  Pegasus. 
The  water  is  made  to  turn  an  organ, 
one  of  those  fiuitastic  applications  which 
seem  to  have  been  popular  in  the  Roman 
villas  of  the  period.  The  grounds  of 
the  villa  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
picturesque  beauty.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  park  Prince  Aldobrandini  has 
established  a  manufactory  of  pottery, 
the  clay  being  derived  fh)m  the  decom- 
posed volcanic  ashes  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Tusculan  volcanoes. —  Villa  Mont- 
alto,  now  the  property  of  the  college 
of  the  Propaganda,  built  on  4he  ruins 
of  an  ancient  villa  towards  the  close 
of  ^e  IGth  centy.  The  casino  is  deco- 
rated with  frescoes  by  the  scholars 
of  Domenichino,  the  Caracci  and  the 
Zuccheri.— The  Villa  Muti,  the  sup- 
posed site  of  a  villa  of  Cicero's,  long 
mhabited  by  Cardinal  York  when 
Bishop  of  Frascati ;  and  the  Villa  Pal- 
laviciJiif  nearer  the  plain  and  the  high 
road. — The  Villa  Sora,  belonging  to 
Prince  Piombino,  above  the  railway 
station,  in  a  charming  situation,  is 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  where  took  place  the  meetings 
for  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  dur- 
ing his  Pontificate. —  Villa  Conti,  now 
Torlonia,  situated  outside  the  Porta 
Romana.  The  grounds,  with  the  cas- 
cade fountains,  are  very  beautiful ;  the 
views  from  the  terrace  in  front  over 
the  Campagna  and  Rome  magnificent. 
—  Villa  Tavema,  about  i  m.  beyond  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Monte  Porzio  and 
Colonna,  built  by  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  in  the  16th  cent^.,  from  the 
designs  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  Borghese  family, 
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andone  of  their  most  frequented  ooaatry 
seats;  it  was  the  fityoorite  residence 
of  Paul  v.  Not  fsir  from  here  is  the 
more  extensive  Villa  dfondragone,  also 
belonging  to  Prince  Borghese,  founded 
by  Cardinal  Altemps  as  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  Gregory  XIII.  The  casino, 
designed  principally  by  Vansanzio,  con- 
tains no  less  than  374  windows.  The 
grand  loggia  of  the  gardens  was  de- 
signed by  Vignola,  the  fountains  and 
waterworks  by  Giovanni  Fontana ;  this 
villa,  long  uninhabited,  is  now  under- 
going repairs;  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
converted  into  a  college  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits. —  Villa  Fai- 
conierif  formerly  the  Muffina,  the  oldest 
of  all  the  Frascati  villas,  founded  by 
bishop  Ruffini  in  1548.  The  casino, 
built  by  Borromini,  is  remarkable  for 
a  ceiling  painted  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and 
an  interesting  series  of  caricatures  by 

Pier  Leone  Gfiezzi. Villa  Buffinella, 

now  belonging  to  the  king  of  Italy,  and 
formerly  to  Lucien  Buonaparte.  The 
casino,  built  by  Yanyitelli,  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Accademia 
of  Cicero's  villa.  Under  the  portico 
are  numerous  inscriptions  and  other 
antique  fragments  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  Tusculum.  In  one  part 
of  the  grounds  is  a  hill  called  Par- 
nassus, arranged  by  Lucien  Buona- 
parte. On  the  slopes  were  planted  in 
box  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
In  Nov.  1818  the  Villa  Ruffinella  ob- 
tained a  disagreeable  notoriety  from 
a  daring  attack  of  banditti,  who  ob- 
tained admission  while  the  family 
were  at  dinner,  intending  to  seize  the 
daughter  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to 
prince  Ercolani  of  Bologna.  The  ftunily 
made  their  escape,  but  the  brigands 
seized  the  secretary  and  two  servants, 
and  carried  them  off  to  the  hills  above 
Velletri,  from  which  they  were  not  re- 
leased until  the  prince  paid  a  ransom 
of  6000  scudi. 

Tasculitm, — This  excursion,  the  most 
interesting  about  Frascati,  can  be  made 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  the  distance  being 
about  2  m.;  there  are  plenty  of  donkeys 
and  hones  for  hire,  the  charge  being  3 


I  and  4  panls.  The  tourist  win  do  well 
to  go  by  the  road  that  passes  by  the 
Villas  Ruffini,  Tavema,  and  Mcmdra- 
gone,  and  the  convent  of  the  Gmaldoli ; 
and  after  visiting  Tusculum,  to  return 
to  Frascati  by  the  Villa  RuifineUa,  the 
Capuccini,  and  the  Villa  Alddbrandini, 
thus  embracing  all  the  most  remarkable 

'  sites  about  Frascati. 

The  ruins  of  Tnsculiuii  oocnpy  ibe 
crest  of  the  hilL  above  the  Villa  Boffi- 
nella.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  the 
poets  to  Teiegonus,  the  son  of  Ulyssa 
and  Circe : — 

i  £t  Jam  Telegoni,  Jam  Mcenia  Tflraris  ii£ 
I  Stabant :  AigoliCK  qood  posaere  Mamis. 
I  0«HitFaai.iy. 

Its  position,  fortified  by  Pelasgic  valU 
I  of  great  solidity,  was  so  strong  as  to 
I  resist  the  attacJis  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
Romans  set  so  high  a  value  on  its  alii- 
I  ance  that  they  admitted  its  inhabitanis 
I  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  It 
I  afterwards  became  more  memorable  as 
I  the  birthplace  of  Cato,  and  as  the  scene 
of  Cicero's    Tusculan    Dispntatioiu. 
It  is  known  that  the  city  was  entire  at 
the  close  of  the  12th  centory,  when 
it  embraced  the  Imperial  cause,  and 
for  some  vears  maintained  a  gallant 
struggle  with  Rome.     In  1167,  on  the 
march  of  Frederick  I.  into  the  Papii 
States,  the  Romans  attacked  Tuscolnm 
in  tlie  name  of  the  pope.  Count  Raioone 
of  Tusculum  was  assisted  by  a  Ghi- 
belline  army  under  Raynaldns  sack- 
bishop  of  Cologne,  and  Christian  arch- 
I  bishop  of  Mayence :  a  general  eoga^ 
I  meat  took  place  in  the  plain  near  the  city 
(May  30,  1167),  in  which  the  Romans, 
30,000  strong,  were  totally  defeated, 
with    great    slaughter;   the    Romans 
are    stated    to   have   left  aOQO  dead 
upon  the  field.    Maohiavelli  says  tliat 
Rome    was    never    afterwards  either 
rich  or  populous,  and  the  oontemporai7  i 
historians  confirm  the  accounts  of  tbe  I 
carnage    bv    calling   the    battle   tiie 
CannsB  of  the  middle  ages.   The  actira  | 
lasted  from  9   in  the   morning  uoti}   , 
night ;  and  on  the  next  day,  when  tbe   j 
Romans  came  out  to  bury  theirdead,tbe  ! 
count  of  Tusculum  and  the  archbishop  I 
of  Mentz  surrounded  tiiem,  and  nksti  I 
to  grant  the  privilege  of  borial  except  I 
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on  the  hamiliatiDg  eondidon  that  they 
should  count  the  number  of  the  slain. 
In  the  following  year  the  Bomaus  again 
attacked  the  city,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, abandoned  by  their  count,  snr- 
rendiered  unconditionally  to  the  pope 
(Alexander  III.).  The  cause  of  the 
pope  was  not  then  the  cause  of  the 
Koman  people,  and  the  surrender  of 
Tnscnlum  to  the  Church  was  rcfgaided 
as  an  act  of  hostility  by  Rome,  whose 
vengeance  was  deferred  but  not  extin- 
gnished.  The  pope  however  repaired 
to  Tusculum,  which  became  for  many 
years  his  &Yourite  residence.  It  was 
here,  in  1171,  that  he  received  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  Henry  II.  of 
England  to  plead  his  innocence  of  the 
mnrder  of  Becket  On  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  1161,  Tusculum  again 
became  an  imperial  city.  The  Romans 
renewed  their  attacks,  and  in  1191  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  citadel  by  the 
cession  of  Celestin  III.,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  They  razed 
the  houses  to  their  foundation8,de8troyed 
the  fortifications,  and  reduced  the  city 
to  such  a  state  of  desolation  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recover  from  its  effects. 
No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  restore 
Tusculum  on  its  ancient  site,  and 
Frascati,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
rose  from  its  ruins  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills.  A  -visit  to  the  rains  is 
highly  interesting :  and  the  view  alone 
is  an  inducement  which  even  in  this 
district  of  beautifiil  scenery  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble  of  the  ascent  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  Villa  Ruffinella  by  a 
shady  road,  the  ancient  Via  Tusculana, 
the  first  (^ject  of  interest  which  we 
meet,  in  a  depresnon  between  two 
hills  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Ruffinella,  is  the  Amphitheatre,  of  re- 
ticulated work,  225  ftet  long  and  166^  j 
broad :  the  style  does  not  show  an  anti- 1 
quity  corresponding  to  the  other  ruins,  I 
and  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  recent! 
Roman  building  of  Tusculom  yet  dis- 1 
covered.  Near  it,  along  a  rising  ground . 
commanding  a  fine  panoramic  view  over  I 
the  Campapia,  including  Rome  and  the  | 
sea  beyond  Ostia,  are  extensive  rains,  i 
called  by  the  local  ciceroni  the  Viiki  di  | 
Cicerone,  They  formed,  apparently,  the  i 
substructions  or  ground  floor  of  an  ex-  I 


tensive  building;  and  are  regarded,  with 
some  probability,  as  the  lower  part  of 
a  villa  of  Tiberius,  which  may  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  that  of  Cicero. 
Near  this  we  find  an  ancient  pavement 
formed  of  polygonal  masses  of  lava, 
some  remains  of  baths,  and  the  ground 
floor  of  a  house  with  an  atrium  and 
cistern.  Proceeding  from  the  Amphi- 
theatre along  the  ancient  pavement,  we 
arrive  where  a  road  strikes  o£f  on 
the  1. ;  the  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  a 
wide  open  space,  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Forum  of  Tusculum,  behind  which 
is  the  Theatre,  the  best  preserved  monu- 
ment of  the  ancient  city ;  beyond  it  are 
fragments  of  the  city  walls.  The  thea- 
tre was  first  excavated  by  Lucien  Buo- 
naparte, and  afterwards,  in  1839,  by  the 
queen  of  Sardinia ;  it  was  a  diurnal  one, 
and  is  very  perfect,  most  of  the  seats 
for  the  spectators,  as  well  as  the  or- 
chestra and  scena,  being  well  preserved. 
On  one  side  of  the  theatre  runs  a  Ro- 
man road,  and  on  the  other  are  some 
remains  of  steps,  called  by  the  ciceroni 
a  theatre  for  children ;  behind  is  a  large 
subterranean  piscina  or  cistern,  which 
was  arched  over,  the  roof  supported 
by  3  rows  of  piers.  At  the  back  of 
this  reservoir  rises  abruptly  the  hill 
ou  which  stood  the  citadel;  its  top 
is  about  200  ft.  above  the  level  space 
of  the  citv  below,  and  2218  above 
the  sea.  The  site  of  the  arx  occupied 
an  oval  plateau,  the  sides  of  which 
descend  precipitously  on  every  side, 
and  which  have  been  in  some  places 
cut  down  for  purposes  of  defence.  It 
had  two  gates,  one  towards  the  west, 
which  may  be  easily  traced  behind  the 
theatre,  and  the  other  towards  the 
valley  and  the  Via  Latina,  excavated 
in  the  volcanic  rock.  From  the  sum- 
mit the  view  is  grand  beyond  de- 
scription, and  on  a  fine  day  there  is 
scarcely  a  more  interesting  point  fh)m 
which  one  can  gaze  over  the  classical 
region  of  ancient  Latium.  Looking 
towards  the  N.  we  see  the  Camaldo- 
lese  convent,  beyond  it  Monte  Porzio, 
and  in  the  plain,  between  the  Alban 
and  Sabine  motmtains,  the  sites  of  Col- 
atia  and  Gabii;  still  farther  on  the 
whole  range  of  the  Sabine  Apennines, 
with  Tivoli,    Monticelli,  Pdombara, 
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Soracte,  and  on  the  more  distant  hori- 
zon the  volcanic  chain  of  Monte  Ci- 
mino.  Towards  Rome  stretches  the 
great  breadth  of  the  Campagna,  with 
the  sea  beyond,  and  the  thickly 
wooded  hills  of  Frascati  with  its  villas 
in  the  foreground.  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection, looking  east,  the  eye  extends 
over  the  whole  Latin  valley,  separating 
the  central  mass  of  Monte  Cavo  and 
Monte  Pila  from  the  outlying  range, 
on  which  Rocca  Priora,  Monte  Com- 
patri,  Monte  Porzio,  and  Tusculum  are 
situated.  Closing  in  this  valley  on 
the  E.  is  the  Monte  de'  Fiori ;  beyond 
which  is  easily  made  out  the  bluff  of 
the  Volscian  mountains,  on  the  sides 
of  which  stands  the  Pelasgic  town  of 
Segni ;  more  to  the  rt.  the  peak  of  Rocca 
Massimi  in  the  same  range,  followed 
by  Monte  Pila,  the  Campo  di  Annibale, 
with  Rocca  di  Papa,  the  long  ridge 
of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  more  distant 
one  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  with  Marino 
and  Grotta-Ferrata  on  the  declivity. 
The  Via  Latina  is  seen  at  our  feet, 
passing  by  the  fisirm  of  La  Molara, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  the  farms  of 
Prince  Aldobrandini.  The  hill  of  the 
citadel  of  Tusculum  is  veiy  interesting 
in  a  geological  point  of  view ;  formed 
chiefly  of  a  volcanic  conglomerate  of 
yellow  cinders,  under  which  has  risen 
a  protruded  mass  of  lava,  which  con- 
stitutes the  precipice  on  the  S.  side. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  lava  the  volcanic 
conglomerate  dipping  N.W.  has  been 
so  hardened,  or  baked,  as  to  form  a 
very  solid  rock,  called  by  the  Italian 
writers  sperone,  the  lapis  2'uscukmus,  and 
which  is  seldom  met  with  elsewhere 
amongst  the  Latian  volcanoes;  it  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  garnet, 
and  is  the  stone  used  in  all  the  sub- 
jacent ruins,  which  has  proved  nearly 
as  durable  as  travertine. 

There  are  traces  of  ancient  edifices 
on  the  j^ateau  of  the  citadel,  which 
antiquaries  identify  with  temples  known 
to  have  been  erected  to  Jupiter  Maxi- 
mus,  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  &c.  &c. 

Descending  from  the  Arx,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  theatre,  may  be  seen 
some  good  specimens  of  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  town,  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  sperone,  and  of  the  gate, 


flanked  by  2  fluted  Doric  pilasters, 
which  led  on  the  N.  side  of  the  fonim 
to  the  Via  Labicana.  A  milestone, 
marking  the  15th  m.  from  Bome, 
stands  a  little  lower  down.  The  road 
is  paved  mth  the  ordinary  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava :  on  its  side  is  a  fountain 
with  an  inscription  recording  its  haring 
been  built  by  the  Ediles  Q.  C.  Latiniu 
and  Marcus  Dedmus,  by  order  of  the 
:  Senate ;  close  to  it  is  a  singular 
subterranean  chamber,  the  roof  in 
the  shape  of  a  pointed  Gothic  arch, 
I  formed  like  the  gates  of  Arpoo 
I  and  Mycens,  of  horizontal  coanei, 
laid  so  as  to  converge  from  belor, 
and  the  projecting  portions  after- 
wards cut  away  so  aa  to  form  tb< 
ogive.  This  chamber,  which  seired 
as  a  reservoir  for  water  collected  firoci 
sources  under  the  hill  of  the  cita- 
del, has  been  considered  one  of  the 
oldest  constructions  of  Tuscolmm,  ante 
rior  to  the  use  of  the  circular  arch,  and 
coeval  with  the  Mamertine  prisons  at 
Rome,  whilst  the  adjoining  walls  of  the 
city  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  period 
when  the  lower  town  was  founded,  or 
when  its  population  increasing  de- 
scended from  the  citadel  above,  after 
the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa,  its 
rival,  by  TuUus  Hostiliua.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  arch,  properly  so 
called,  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
period  than  the  times  of  Tarqmnios 
Priscus.  The  water  was  brooght  into 
this  chamber  by  a  conduit,  5^  ft  high 
and  2  ft.  broad.  About  I  m.  from  Tus- 
culum the  tourist  can  visit  the  dmal- 
doli,  a  monastery  beautifully  ntuated. 
It  was  the  retreat  of  Card.  Paasionei. 
who  built  for  himself  some  cells  on  the 
plan  of  those  occupied  bv  the  monks, 
decorated  their  walls  witn  engravings, 
and  converted  a  small  spot  of  ground 
adjoining  into  a  pretty  garden,  which 
he  cultivated  with  great  taste.  He  col- 
lected in  his  garden  no  less  than  8tR» 
inscriptions  found  amonff  the  ruins  c4 
Tusculum,  and  indulged  his  dassioil 
tastes  by  the  addition  of  a  valoable 
library.  One  of  his  fkvquent  gaests  ia 
this  retreat  was  the  Pretender,  James 
III.  ofRngland. 
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Grotta  Febrata, 

aboat  2  m.  from  Frascati,  in  the  direc- ! 
tiou  of  Albano.  The  road  is  beautiful, 
passing  through  olive  grounds  and  I 
the  fine  old  wood  of  Grotta  Ferrata. 
The  Tillage,  which  contains  800  Inhab., 
is  a  mere  dependency  of  the  immense 
castellated  monastery  of  S.  Basilio. 
[Grotta  Ferrata  may  also  be  reached 
by  the  road  that  branches  off  from 
that  between  Rome  and  Frascati  near 
the  Osteria  del  Curato,  following  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  or  from  the  rly. 
Stat,  of  Ciampino.  At  the  9th  milestone 
the  ascent  commences  through  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  passing  on  the  1. 
some  extensive  ruins  of  the  Julian  aque- 
duct, and,  2  m.  farther,  the  old  castle  of 
Borghetto^an  imposing  mediteval  strong- 
hold of  the  10th  centy. ;  it  belonged 
to  the  SaveUis  during  the  time  of  their 
power.3  This  monastery  of  Basilian 
monks  of  Grotta  Ferrata  is  the  only  one 
of  the  order  in  the  Papal  States.  Tra- 
dition tells  us  that  the  place  derives  its 
name  from  an  ancient  grotto  closed  with 
an  iron  grating,  in  which  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the  church, 
was  formerly  preserved.  The  monastery 
was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
lOth  century  by  St  Nilus,  who  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  the  emperor  Otho 
III.,  at  the  time  when  the  shores  of 
southern  Italy  were  ravaged  by  the  in- 
carsions  of  &.e  Sicilian  Saracens.  In 
the  15th  century  it  was  given  by  Sixtus 
IV.y  in  commendam,  to  a  cardinal  *,  and 
the  first  cardinal-abbot  whom  he  ap- 
pointed was  his  celebrated  nephew 
Giuliano  della  Rovere,  afterwards  Ju- 
lius n.  This  warlike  prelate  converted 
it  into  a  fortress,  strengthening  it  with 
towers,  and  surrounding  the  whole 
building  with  a  ditch.  His  armorial 
bearings  may  be  seen  on  various  parts 
of  the  castle,  and  in  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  in  the  palace  of  the  abbot. 
The  ch.  was  in  part  rebuilt  in  1754  by 
Cardinal  Guadagni,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery. The  vestibule,  which  is  much 
more  ancient,  is  remarkable  for  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  outer  entrance,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  original  monas- 
tery of  St.  Nilus.  The  portion  which 
[Rome.'] 


forms  the  architrave  appears  to  be 
part  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  an 
imperial  work,  probably  of  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus.  The  door  of 
the  church  belonged  also  to  the  old 
building  erected  in  the  11th  century. 
The  Greek  inscription  over  it,  ex- 
horting all  who  enter  to  put  off  im- 
purity of  thought,  is  perhaps  of  an 
earlier  period.  In  the  mterior,  on  the 
vault  over  the  high  altar,  are  mosaics 
of  the  12  apostles.  In  the  right  aisle  is 
a  curious  Greek  inscription,  containing 
the  names  of  the  first  12  *}>«t//u(vM,  or 
abbots,  from  the  foundation  of  St.  Nilus : 
the  dates  are  reckoned  in  the  Greek 
manner,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
6513  being  given  instead  of  a.d.  1005, 
the  year  in  which  St.  Nilus  died. 
Another  interesting  monument  of  the 
middle  ages  is  the  sepulchral  slab  in 
the  1.  aisle,  with  an  eagle  in  mosaic, 
the  armorial  bearing  of  the  counts 
of  Tusculum.  It  IS  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Benedict 
IX.,  who  was  a  member  of  that 
family.  The  Chapel  dedicated  to  St, 
Nilus  and  St,  Bartholomew,  both  ab- 
bots of  this  monastery,  is  celebrated 
for  its  frescoes  by  Domenichino.  He 
was  employed  by  Odoardo  Farnese, 
while  abbot,  to  decorate  it,  at  the 
particular  recommendation  of  his  mas- 
ter Aunibale  Caracci.  He  was  then 
in  his  29th  year,  as  we  learn  from 
the  date,  1610,  which  may  be  observed 
on  the  ceiling.  These  fine  works  have 
generally  been  classed  among  the 
masterpieces  of  Domenichino:  they 
represent  the  acts  and  miracles  of  St. 
Nuus  and  St.  Bartholomew.  Begin- 
ning from  the  1.  of  the  altar,  the  sub- 
jects occur  in  the  following  order: — 

1.  The  demoniac  boy  cured  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Nilus  with  oil  taken  by 
St.  Bartholomew  from  the  lamp  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  lunette  is  the  death  of 
St.  Nilus,  surrounded  by  the  monks. 

2.  The  Virgin  in  glory,  surrounded  by 
angels,  giving  a  golden  apple  to  the  two 
saints.  3.  The  meeting  of  St.  Nilus 
and  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  and  most  powerful 
paintings  of  the  series :  the  trumpeters 
are  justly  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of 
expression.    The  figure  in  green  hold- 
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iDg  the  emperor's  horse  is  Domeni- 
chino  himself,  the  person  leaning  on 
the  horse  is  Guido,  and  the  one  behind 
him  is  Gaercino;  the  courtier  in  a 
green  dress  dismounting  from  his  horse 
IS  Giambattista  Agucci,  one  of  Dome- 
nichino's  early  patrons;  the  youth  with 
a  blue  cap  ana  white  plume,  retreat- 
ing before  the  prancing  horse,  is  the 
young  girl  of  Frascati  to  whom  Dome- 
nichino  was  attached,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  from  her  parents.  4.  The 
miracle  of  the  saint  sustaininjg;  the  fall- 
ing column  during  the  building  of  the 
monastery:  remarkable  for  its  per- 
spective and  for  the  great  number  of 
episodes  introduced.  5.  St.  Nilus  pray- 
ing for  the  cessation  of  a  storm  which 
threatens  the  harvest.  6.  The  saint 
praying  before  the  crucifix.  7.  The 
Annunciation.  These  frescoes,  which 
had  suffered  greatly  from  damp  and 
neglect,  were  cleaned  and  very  well 
restored  in  1819  by  Camaccini,  at  the 
cost  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery.  This  en- 
lightened statesman  at  the  same  time 
placed  in  the  ch.  the  marble  bust 
of  Domenichino  executed  by  Signora 
Teresa  Benincampi,  a  favourite  pupil 
of  Canova's.  The  altarpiece,  an  oil 
painting  representing  the  two  saints 
praying  to  the  Virj^in,  is  by  Atmibale 
Caracci.  The  service  of  this  ch.  is 
performed  in  the  Greek  lan^piage 
and  according  to  the  Greek  ntu^. 
The  principal  MSS,  of  the  conventual 
library  were  removed  a  few  years 
since  to  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 
The  Palace  of  the  Abbot,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  architecture,  contains  some 
interesting  fragments  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  monastery  and  among  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  villa.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  died  here. 
The  circumstances  attending  his  death 
are  still  involved  in  painful  mystery, 
and  the  few  facts  which  have  come  to 
light  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  popular 
belief  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  poison. 
Travellers  should  endeavour  to  attend 
the  Fair  held  here  on  the  25th  of 
March,  to  see  the  varied  costumes 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  environs.  1 


Marino, 
about  4  miles  from  Grotta  Femta, 
(there  is  a  direct  road  to  Marino,  with- 
out passing  through  G.  Ferrata,  jbiiiing 
that  here  described  at  the  Ponte  degli 
Squarciarelli),  prettily  situated  near 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  o&hoots 
descending  from  Monte  Cavo.  The 
road  descends  from  Grotta  Ferrata  to 
the  Ponte  degli  Squarciarelli,  by  which 
it  crosses  the  stream  which  drains  the 
Latin  Valley.  The  hill  on  the  L  is 
formed  by  a  current  of  lava,  restiuf 
upon  a  bed  of  red  tufa.  After  crossinf 
the  bridge  a  road  (3^  m.)  on  the  1.  leads 
to  Rocca  di  Papa,  whilst  that  to  Marino, 
narrow,  hilly,  and  much  out  of  repair, 
continues  to  ascend  for  about  8  m. 
among  vineyards,  a  new,  wide,  sikI 
good  road  is  now  nearly  completed. 
Close  to  and  before  entering  the  town 
is  the  Villa  di  Belpoggio  on  £e  rt,  from 
which  there  is  a  splendid  view  over 
the  Campagna.  [Auirino  may  be  also 
reached  by  a  more  direct  route  than  bv 
Grotta  Ferrata  from  Frascati ;  and  the 
Railway  to  Albano  has  a  station  aboat 
3  m.  below  the  town.]  Marino  has 
been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  CastrimoBnium,*  and  contains  a 
population  of  6530  souls.  It  is  interest- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  as 
a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini  family,  vho 
first  appear  in  the  ISth  century  in  ooo- 
nexion  with  their  castle  of  Marino. 
In  1347  it  was  attacked  by  Rienzi  and 
gallantly  defended  by  Giordano  Orsini, 
whom  the  tribune  had  just  expelled 
from  Rome.  In  the  following  century 
Marino  became  the  property  of  the 
Colonnas,  who  still  retain  it  as  one  of 
Uieir  principal  fiefii  in  the  Roman  States. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Martin  V.  is 
1424.  During  the  contests  of  the 
Colonnas  with  Eugenius  IV.  it  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  Ginliano 
Ricci,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  com- 
mander of  the    papal  troops.     The 

*  Recent  refleftrch«s  of  Slg.  Rosa,  homier, 
lead  to  suppose  that  the  Roman  town  was  moff 
to  the  north,  wbere  portions  d  the  dty  «»U 
have  been  laid  bare,  and  a  mntUated  InscrlijUafi 
discovered,  having  on  It  the  word 
uienses. 
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Colonnas,  ^  however, '  recovered  the  i 
town,  and  again  fortified  it  agtunst  I 
Sixtus  rV.  in  1480,  by  erecting  the  walls  i 
and  towers  which  still  surround  it, 
and  add  so  much  to  its  picturesque 
beauty.  From  the  situation  of  Marino, 
on  a  height  above  the  plain  (1330  ft. 
above  the  sea),  the  climate  is  healthy ; 
during  the  summer  it  is  frequented 
by  families  from  Rome,  attracted  by 
the  cool  pure  air  and  by  the  shady 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before 
the  restoration  of  the  Via  Appia  by 
Pius  VL,  the  high  post^road  from 
Borne  to  Terracina  passed  through  it. 
The  long  street  called  the  Corso,  the 
piazza  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  fountain, 
would  do  credit  to  many  towns  of  more 
importance.  The  Catltedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Barnabas,  contains  a  picture  of 
St.  Bartholomew  by  Ouerdno,  seriously 
injured  by  restorations.  The  ch.  of 
La  Triniia^  on  the  1.  of  the  Corso,  has  a 
picture  of  the  Trinity,  by  Guido.  In 
the  Madonna  delle  Grazie  is  a  St.  Roch, 
attributed  to  Domenichino. 

The  direct  road  from  Kome  to  Ma- 
rino (14  m.)  is  the  same  as  that  to  Al- 
bano,  by  the  Via  Appia  Nova,  as  far  as 
the  9th  m.,  from  which  it  ascends, 
gradually  at  first,  bordered  by  cliflfs  of 
volcanic  tufii  or  pepermo,  which  has 
been  extensively  quarried,  this  district 
offering  the  best  qualities,  and  that 
most  extensively  used  in  ancient  times 
for  building  purposes  at  Rome;  the 
.  rise  to  the  town  is  precipitate,  very 
fatiguing  for  horses,  and  the  road  in 
indifferent  condition. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ma- 
rino, lying  between  it  and  the  ridge 
which  encloses  the  Lake  of  Albano, 
is  a  wooded  glen,  called  the  Parco  di 
Colonna;  the  entrance  to  it  is  on  1. 
of  the  viaduct,  over  which  the  new 
road  to  Castel  Gandolfo  is  carried. 
This  valley  will  interest  the  classical 
tourist  as  the  site  of  the  Aqua  Feren- 
tina,  memorable  as  the  locality  on 
which  the  Latin  tribes  held  their  ge- 
neral assemblies,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Alba  to  the  consulship  of  P. 
Decius  Mus,  B.C.  340.  Many  coun- 
cils of  the  confederation  which  took 
place  in  this  valley  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysioi  uid  Livy :  among  these  were 


the  assemblies  at  which  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus  compassed  the  death  of  Tumus 
Herdonius ;  that  at  which  the  deputies 
decided  on  war  with  Rome  to  restore 
the  Tarquins  to  the  throne ;  that  held 
during  tile  siege  of  Fidens ;  and  that 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  One  of  the  interesting  facts 
connected  with  these  meetings  is  that 
recorded  by  Livy,  in  describing  the 
death  of  Tumus  Herdonius,  the  chief- 
tain of  Aricia.  He  tells  us  that  Tar- 
quinius Sunerbus  had  convened  an 
assembly  of  the  chiefs  at  daybreak, 
but  did  not  arrive  himself  till  even- 
ing, when  Tumus,  who  had  openly 
expressed  his  anger  at  the  slight,  in- 
di^antly  quitted  the  meeting.  Tar- 
qum,  to  revenge  himself  for  this  pro- 
ceeding, hired  a  slave  to  conceal 
arms  in  the  tent  of  Tumus,  and 
then  accused  him  of  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  his  colleagues.  The  arms 
were  of  course  discovered,  and  Tumus 
was  thrown  into  the  fountain,  **  caput 
aquse  Ferentins,"  where  he  was  kept 
down  by  a  f;rating  and  large  stones 
heaped  upon  it,  until  he  was  drowned. 
The  traveller  may  trace  the  stream 
to  the  "ca^ut  aquse,"  which  he  will 
find  rising  in  a  clear  volume  at  the 
base  of  a  mass  of  tufa.  From  Ma- 
rino a  well-managed  road  and  via- 
duct obviate  the  former  dangerous 
descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, here  extremely  picturesque  and 
deeply  excavated  between  precipices 
of  massive  peperino,  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  which  Marino  stands,  which  from 
this  point  appears  to  great  advantage. 
Crossing  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  an  ascent 
of  i  m.  throagh  a  lovely  wood  of 
oaks  and  ilexes  brings  us  to  a  little 
roadside  oratory,  where  the  whole  of 
the  lake  of  Albano  suddenly  bursts  upon 
us.  Here  is  the  lowest  point  of  the 
lip-crater  in  which  the  lake  lies,  and 
over  which  at  a  very  remote  period  the 
waters  flowed  into  the  Vallis  Ferentina, 
before  the  cutting  of  the  emissarium  by 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  now  emptied. 
From  here  a  path  on  the  1.  strikes  off 
to  Palazzola  and  Monte  Cavo  along 
the  ridge  of  Costa  Casella,  on  which 
Alba  Longa  is  supposed  by  some  topo- 
graphers to  have  stood.  A  little  farther 
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we  cross  another  depression,  in  which 
Sir  W.  Gell  thought  he  conld  discover 
traces  of  the  road  that  once  connected 
Laurentam  and  Alba,  and  through 
which  he  considered  the  lake  emptied 
itself  into  the  Rivus  Albanus,  a  theory 
no  longer  tenable.  The  view  from 
here  over  the  Campagna,  extending  to 
the  sea  on  one  side,  and  over  the  Alban 
Lake  with  the  Monte  Cavo  behind  on 
the  other,  is  particularly  fine.  Follow- 
ing the  ridge  of  Monte  Cucco  after 
passing  the  village  cemetery  and  the 
Villa  del  Drago,  we  soon  reach  Castel 
Gandolfo.  The  views  over  the  Cam- 
pagna to  Rome  and  the  sea  are  very 
fine  from  this  part  of  our  route  (see  p. 
396). 


Alba  Longa. 

For  many  years  most  of  the  Roman 
antiquaries  had  fixed  the  site  of  this 
celebrated  city  at  Palazzola,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  of  Albano, 
although  the  space  appeared  too  limited 
to  agree  with  the  descriptions  of  Livy 
and  Dionysius.  The  expression  of  the 
former  historian, "  mh  Aibano  Monte  .  .  . 
qua  ab  sitti  porrectcB  in  dorso  urbis  Longa 
Alba  appellata"  could  with  difficulty 
have  applied  to  the  knoll  of  Palaz- 
zuola  itself;  Sir  William  Gell,  believ- 
ing that  the  older  antiquaries  had  not 
examined  the  locality,  undertook  its 
survey  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  this 
doubtful  ^oint  of  classical  topography. 
The  pointing  out  of  a  new  site  for  Alba 
Longa  is  due  to  our  learned  country- 
man. He  supposes  that  it  was  situated 
on  the  ridge  stretching  along  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  lake.  The  road  we 
have  travelled  over  from  Marino  leads 
us  to  a  depression  near  the  base  of 
Monte  Cucco,  about  1  m.  N.  of  Castel 
Gandolfo,  where  he  supposes  the  Ro- 
mans made  an  artificial  cutting  to  carry 
the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Rivus 
Albanus  before  the  constmction  of  the 
Emissarium.  Here  he  also  thought 
he  had  discovered  some  traces  of  an 
ancient  road  which  ran  from  near  the 
ruins  of  Bovillse  on  the  high  post-road 
to  Albano,  marked  by  a  line  of  ruined 
tombs,  and  traces  of  cuttings  in  the 


rock  high  above  the  N.  shore  of  the 
lake,  to  allow.of  the  passage  of  the  road. 
The  whole  space  is  now  covered  with 
vegetation,  without  a  trace  of  wall  or 
edifice  older  than  the  Imperial  period, 
except  some  massive  bloclu  of  peperino, 
which  our  author  considers  to  be  sub- 
structions of  the  ancient  city.  This 
ridge,  Costa  Casella,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  precipices  towards  the  lake, 
may  explain  how  a  city  so  situated 
was  designated  by  the  term  longa. 
There  would  be  room  only  for  a  single 
street,  whose  length  coiud  not  have 
been  less  than  1  m.  According  to 
Gell's  views,  Palazzola  waa  one  of  the 
citadels  which  defended  the  town  at 
its  south-eastern  extremity:  Nie- 
buhr's  idea  that  Rocca  di  Papa  was  the 
chief  citadel  of  Alba  is  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  distance  and  localities. 
The  road  leading  from  this  site  to  the 
plain  across  the  Rivus  Albanus  was  sup- 
posed by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  the  line  of 
communication  between  Alba  and  La- 
vinium.  The  place  where  the  latter 
stood  may  easily  be  recognised  by  the 
high  tower  of  Pratica,  the  modem 
representative  of  that  famous  city.* 

*  We  have  given  a  sketch  of  Sir  W.  GeM's 
views  as  to  the  position  of  Alba  LoDga.  althou^ 
we  must  confess  that  where  onr  coniitrTinfln 
would  fix  its  site  is  open  to  insuperable  clyec* 
tions,  since  Dionysius*  on  whose  authority  he 
chiefly  relies;  states  that  Alba  was  backed  by  a 
mountain,  between  which  and  the  lake  the  town 
stood,  and  no  such  mountain  exists  behind  GeU'c 
Alba :  but  all  researches  on  the  site  of  a  place  de- 
stroyed centuries  before  any  description  of  it  that 
has  come  down  to  us  wss  written,  are  Uttle  better 
than  idle  speculations,  founded  as  they  are  on 
the  vague  topographical  indicaUons  of  IAtj  snd 
Dionysius.  Oiu-  readers  will  recollect  that  Alba 
was  destroyed  at  least  650  yean  before  the  time 
of  these  historians.  Some  light  may  be  tfarotrn 
on  the  sul:|ject,  however,  by  the  labours  of  Stgnor 
Rosa,  who  has  made  a  detailed  topoa&phical 
survey  of  tlie  districts  bordering  on  the  Lakes  of 
Albano  and  Neml.  and  who  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  roost  probable  sice  of  Alba 
was  at  PalazEoU.  Connected  with  this  vexed 
question,  we  insert  an  extract  from  the  note- 
book of  a  friend.  "I  have  walked  over  the 
whole  ridge,  along  the  N.  shores  of  the  AAnu 
Lake,  where  Gell  places  the  site  of  AIM 
Longa ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  walli 
of  a  villa  of  the  period  of  the  Antooines. 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  tnce  i.^ 
any  ancient  constructions.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  Alba  could  have  occupied  a  n» 
deprived  of  water,  and  so  difflcnlt  to  ffefend ;  and 
I  am  obliged  to  side  with  the  older  topcgnipbrn 
in  placing  it  near  Palazxola»  probably  in  the 
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There  are  few  spots  in  the  neighbour- 
hcMxi  of  Rome  which  the  poetry  of 
Virgil  has  made  so  familiar  to  the 
scholar  as  Alba  Longa : — 

'*  Signa  tibi  dkam :  tu  coDdita  menle  teneto. 
Cum  tibi  flollicito   secret!  ad  flumiois  on- 

Litoreis  ingens  iaventa  sub  ilidbus  bos 
Triginta  capitnm  fcetus  enlxa  jacebit, 
AU^  solo  recubans,  albl  circnm  ubera  natl. 
Is  locus  urbis  erit;  requies  ea  oerta  labo- 
nim."  JBn.,  iii.  388. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  exa- 
mine the  arguments  by  which  Niebuhr 
has  established  the  mythic  character 
of  the  early  history  of  Rome.  By 
separating  history  from  poetic  fable, 
the  Prussian  historian  by  no  means 
questions  the  existence  of  the  ancient 
cities  which  figure  so  conspicuously 
in  the  legends  of  the  poets.  No  one 
who  has  explored  the  country,  and 
has  examined  the  gigantic  ruins  still 
standing  on  the  spots  described  by 
the  Roman  writers,  can  regard  their 
existence  as  a  romance ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  poets  have  associated  them 
with  the  events  of  their  legendary 
history  must  at  least  be  received  as  an 
ar^ment  in  favour  of  their  high  anti- 
qnity.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  Alba  was  a  powerful  city  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome :  Niebuhr 
considers  that  it  was  the  centre  of  a 
confederation,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Latins,  but  in  alliance  with  it.  The 
Roman  writers  state  that  Alba  was 
destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius  (b.c. 
650),  after  me  famous  contest  of  the 
HoratU  and  Curiatii ;  but  Niebuhr 
doubts  whether  its  destruction  took 
place  at  that  period,  and  believes  that 
the  city  was  first  seized  by  the  Latin 
confederation.  All  the  authorities, 
however,  agree  that  after  the  ruin  of 
Alba  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome, 
and  settled  on  the  Cselian  hill.  In 
later  times  the  Julian  and  other  il- 
lustrious families  traced  their  descent 
from  these  Alban  colonists. 

level  space  beyond— a  site  to  which  the  'sub 
Albano  Monte  condidit  (Ascanlus)  qn»  ab  situ 
pofTectsB  111  dorso  urbis  Longa  Alba  appellata ' 
of  livy,  and  the  short  notice  of  Dionyslus,  will 
apply.  As  to  fixing  the  Arx  Albana  at  Rocca 
dl  Papa,  I  am  afraid  its  distance  must  exclude 
it,  as  at  no  time  could  the  town  of  Ascanlus 
]iare  extended  so  far/' 


Returning  to  the  road  from  Marino, 
the  tourist  can  visit  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
ancient  Emiissarium;  or  he  may  proceed 
along  the  ridge  overlooking  the  lake  to 
Palazzola,  by  a  bridle-path  of  about 
4  m.,  and  from  thence  by  the  road 
through  the  woods  of  the  Madonna 
del  Tufo  to  Rocca  di  Papa  and  Monte 
Cavo. 


Palazzola, 

a  Franciscan  monastery,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cavo, 
overlooking  the  lake  of  Albano,  and 
commanding  a  splendid  panorama  over 
the  subjacent  lake,  with  the  Campagna 
and  Rome  itself,  even  including,  in  fine 
weather,  the  shores  of  the  Mediten*a- 
nean.  The  garden  of  the  monastery  is 
remarkable  for  a  cons^ar  tomb.  It  is 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  as  old  as  the  2nd  Punic  war.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  1463  by  Pius  II. 
(^neas  Sylvius^,  who  had  it  cleared 
of  the  ivy  which  had  concealed  it  for 
ages.  It  was  not  completely  exca- 
vated until  1576,  when  considerable 
treasure  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  interior.  The  style  of  the  monu- 
ment closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Etruscan  sepulchres — a  fact  which 
bespeaks  its  high  antiquity,  inde- 
pendently of  the  consular  fasces  and 
the  emblems  of  the  pontiff  sculptured 
on  the  rock.  Ricci  considers,  with 
some  probability,  that  it  may  be  the 
tomb  of  Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio  His- 
pallus,  the  only  person  who  died  in- 
vested with  the  double  dignity  of  consul 
and  Pontifex  Maximus,and  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Livy  as  having  been  seized 
with  paralysis  while  visiting  the  temple 
on  the  Alban  mount  (b.c.  176) :  he 
died  at  Cumse,  but  his  funeral  obsequies 
were  celebrated  at  Rome,  where  his 
remains  were  brought  for  that  purpose : 
and  it  is  very  possible  they  were  deposited 
where  he  waB  first  attacked  with  his 
fatal  malady.  This  tomb  must  have 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  road  that  led 
from  the  Via  Appia  to  the  Via  Numinis 
and  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Mo'- 
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Latialis  above.  Near  the  monastery 
are  the  remains  of  extensive  artificial 
caverns,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
a  Nymphsenm  of  the  Imperial  period. 


BoccA  Di  Pafa« 

From  its  elevation  above  the  sea, 
Bocca  di  Papa  enjoys  a  cool  climate, 
and  is  free  from  all  traces  of  malaria ; 
it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  varied 
and  pleasant  rides  and  walks  through 
the  adjoining  iroods  and  over  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Alban  hills.  There 
is  a  very  fair  carriage-road  to  it  fh>m 
Frascati. 

From  whatever  side  we  approach 
this  picturesque  mountain-village, 
whether  from  the  valley  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  and  Marino,  or  through  the 
magnificent  woods  behind  Palazzola,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  scenery^hich  presents  itself  at 
each  turn  of  the  road.  Bocca  di  Papa 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Latin  city  of 
Fabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  existing 
in  his  time,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
topographers  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
Arx  Alban  a  of  Livy,  to  which  the  Gauls 
were  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Borne. 
Many  antiquaries  consider  the  modern 
name  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Fabia, 
whilst  others  derive  it  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  popes  as  early  as  the  12th 
century.  It  is  a  straggling  village 
of  2600  souls,  at  an  elevation  of  2648 
ft.  above  the  sea,  built  on  a  steep  de- 
clivity of  lava  thrown  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  crater  of  the  Alban  mount. 
It  is  first  mentioned  under  its  mo- 
dem name  in  the  chronicle  of  Fos- 
sanuova,  where  it  is  stated  that 
pope  Lucius  III.  (1181)  sent  Count 
Bertoldo,  the  Imperial  lieutenant,  to 
defend  Tusculum  against  the  Bomans, 
and  to  recapture  Bocca  di  Papa.  In 
the  13th  century  it  became,  like  Ma- 
rino, a  fief  of  the  Orsini  femily, 
who  held  it  until  the  pontificate  of 
Martin  V.  in  1424,  when  it  passed 
to  the  Colonnas,  who  still  possess 
it.  During  the  2  following  centuries 
it  was  a  stronghold  of  that  celebrated 
family,  and  was  frequently  besieged 


and  captured  in  the  contests  between 
the  Boman  barons.  In  14S3  it  was 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Calabria;  in 
1484  by  the  Orsinis;  and  in  1557, 
during  the  contests  between  the  Ca- 
raffeschi  and  the  duke  of  Alba,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  people  of  Velletri,  and 
compelled  by  &mine  to  surrender. 
On  the  extreme  point  of  the  rock 
some  ruins  of  the  ancient  citadel  may 
still  be  seen.  From  this  village  we 
ascend  for  about  2  miles  to  Monte 
Cavo,  through  chesnut  forests  of  great 
luxuriance. 


MoMTE  Cayo. 

Immediately  behind  the  viUage  of 
Bocca  di  Papa  commences  the  circular 
crater-like  depression,  the  plain  form- 
ing the  bottom  of  which  is  called  the 
Campo  di  Annibale,  fVom  a  tradition 
that  it  was  occupied  by  Hannibal  in 
his  march  against  Tusculum  and  Rome. 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  the 
position  of  the  Boman  garrison  which, 
Livy  tells  us,  was  placed  here  to  com- 
mand the  Appian  and  the  Latin  Ways 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians. The  outline  of  the  crater  may 
be  distinctly  traced  during  the  ascent: 
the  side  nearest  Bome  has  disappeared, 
but  Bocca  di  Papa,  situated  upon  one 
of  the  several  lava  eruptions  of  the 
volcano,  occupies  the  N.W.  portion 
of  its  margin.  In  different  parts  of 
the  plain  are  deep  roofed  pits,  in  which 
the  snow  collected  on  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  for  the  supply  of  Bome  is 
preserved.  Monte  Cavo,  the  highest 
point  of  the  Alban  grroup  of  hills  which 
bound  the  Campagna  on  the  E.  and 
S.,  is  3130  English  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  [The  easiest  way  to  reach 
Monte  Cavo  will  be  by  Palazzola,  and 
from  thence  to  Bocca  di  Papa,  passing 
the  chapel  of  La  Madonna  del  Tnfo 
(3  m.) ;  from  here  a  road  in  the  midst 
of  the  chesnut  forest  will  bring  the 
tourist  in  half  an  hour  to  Bocca  di  Piqia ; 
or  he  will  find  a  path  a  short  way  be- 
yond the  chapel,  which,  by  taking 
him  to  the  upper  part  of  the  village, 
will  much  abridge  his  walk,  and  bring 
him  at  once  into  the  road  leading  fh>m 
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it  to  the  Monte  Cavo.  There  are  8ome 
shorter  paths  through  the  woods,  snited 
only  ibr  pedestrians,  bat  which  no 
one  unaccompanied  by  a  guide  ought  to 
attempt.  Monte  Cavo  is  about  7  m. 
from  Albano,  and  6  from  Nemi ;  on  [ 
horseback  it  can  be  reached  in  less  than 
2  hrs.  from  the  former.  The  best  season 
for  visiting  it  will  be  in  April  or  May, 
and  in  the  morning  or  evening,  the  ' 
subjacent  countrj^  being  often  enveloped  i 
in  fog  at  other  times.  In  a  spring  day  ' 
the  excursionist  will  be  able  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  examine  the  Campo  di 
Annibale,  descend  to  Nemi,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  west  side  of  its  beautiful 
lake,  return  to  Albano  before  dark. 
By  means  of  the  railway  to  Albano, 
this  excursion  may  be  performed  in 
the  same  dav  from  Rome.]  On  the 
summit  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Latialis,  erected  by  Tarquinius  Super-  f 
bus,  as  the  common  place  of  meeting  ' 
of  the  Romans,  Latins,  Volsd,  and 
Uemici,  and  memorable  in  Rc»man 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  Ferise 
LatinsB,  the  solemn  assemblies  of 
the  47  cities  which  formed  the 
Latin  confederation.  In  the  last 
mile  of  the  ascent  from  the  Campo  di 
Annibale  we  join  the  ancient  Via 
Triumphalis,  the  road  by  which  the 
generals  to  whom  were  granted  the 
honours  of  the  lesser  triumph,  or 
ovation,  ascended  on  foot  to  the 
temple.  Amongst  those  who  enjoyed 
this  honour  were  Julius  Cssar,  as 
dictator ;  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  after 
his  victory  at  Syracuse ;  and  Q.  Minu- 
tius  Rufus,  the  con(^uerorof  Liguria. 
The  pavement  of  this  ancient  road  is 
perfect  during  the  upper  part  of 
the  ascent,  and,  by  pushing  through  the 
underwood,  may  be  followed  for  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  the  kerb-stones  are 
entire  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  about 
9  feet  apart  Some  of  the  large  po- 
lygonal blocks  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed bear  the  letters  N.  V„  sup- 
posed to  signify  "  Numinis  Via."  On 
the  summit  is  a  broad  platform,  on 
which  stood  the  celebrated  temple, 
commanding  the  extended  plains  of 
ancient  L^tium.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  the  ruins  tiben  exist- 
ing were  sufficient  to  show  that  the 


temple  faced  the  S. ;  that  it  was  240 
ft.  long  and  120  ft.  broad ;  and  that  it 
had  been  decorated  with  columns  of 
white  marble  and  giallo  antico.  Many 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  were  also  found 
upon  the  spot,  which  proved  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  edifice  under  the  em- 
perors. In  1783  all  these  remains 
were  destroyed  by  Cardinal  York  for 
the  purpK>se  of  rebuilding  the  ch.  of 
the  Fassionist  convent.  The  Roman 
antiquaries  justly  denounced  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
as  an  act  of  Vandalism,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
ardent  an  admirer  of  ancient  art  as 
Pius  VI.  did  not  interpose  his  authority 
to  prevent  it.  The  temple  was  one 
of  the  national  monuments  of  Italy ; 
and  no  profaning  hand  should  have 
been  allowed  to  remove  a  stone  of 
an  edifice  so  sacred  in  the  early 
annals  of  Rome.  The  only  frag- 
ment now  visible  is  a^mrtiou  of  the 
massive  wall,  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  side  of  the  garden  of  the 
convent,  composed  of  large  rect- 
angular blocks,  and  .evidently  a  part 
of  the  ancient  substructions  of  the 
temple.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  by  Cardinal  York,  con- 
tains nothing  worthy  of  notice.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  the 
lakes  of  Nemi  and  Albano,  with  the 
towns  of  Genzano,  Lariccia,  Albano, 
and  Castel  Gandolfo.  Beyond  this 
rich  foreground  are  the  wide-spread 
plains  of  Latium,  on  which,  as  upon 
a  map,  we  may  follow  the  principal 
events  of  the  last  6  books  of  the  ^neid, 
and  the  scenes  of  the  first  achieve- 
ments of  Rome.  Immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  we  see  the 
vine-clad  hill  of  Monte  Giove,  the 
supposed  site  of  Corioli,  and  Civita 
Lavinia,  the  modern  representative 
of  Lanuvium.  On  the  S.E.  the  Pon* 
tine  marshes  are  concealed  by  the 
ridge  of  Monte  Artemisio,  but  we  may 
trace  the  line  of  coast  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Porto  d'Anzio,  the  ancient 
Antium,  to  near  Civita  Vecchia;  and  as 
the  eye  moves  alonff  the  dark  band  of 
forests  which  spread  along  the  shore  for 
nearly  60  miles,  we  may  recognise  the 
position  pf  anciept  Ardea;  of  Lavinium, 
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the  modem  Torre  di  Pratica ;  of  Lau- 
rentum,  at  Tor  Patemo ;  of  Ostia,  near 
the  double  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  the 
Etruscan  Caere,  at  Cervetri ;  the  crater 
of  the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  and  the  hills 
of  La  Tolfa.  On  the  N.  and  E.  ^e 
recognise  the  Monte  Cimino,  the  in- 
sulated mass  of  Soracte,  Monte  Genaro, 
with  the  group  of  the  Montes  Gomicu- 
lani  at  its  base,  and  far  beyond  the  lofty 
outline  of  the  Apennines  which  en- 
circle the  valley  of  the  Velino.  Within 
the  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  Sabine 
hills  we  see  Tusculum,  the  site  of 
Gabii,  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli ;  the 
view  of  Palestrina  is  intercepted  by 
Monte  Pila,  which  rises  above  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Campo 
di  Annibale.  Behind  Monte  Pila,  to 
the  rt,  is  the  "  gelidus  Algidus "  of 
Horace,  on  which  Lord  Beverley  dis- 
covered, some  years  since,  the  ruins 
of  a  circular  temple.  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  of  Diana  which  Horace 
celebrates : — 

<«  Qneque  Aventlnnm  tenet  Algidnmque, 
Quindedm  Diana  preoes  vlronim 
Caret ;  et  votis  puerorum  amlcaa 
AppUcot  aures/' 

Beyond  this,  at  the  opening  of  the  plain 
of  the  Sacco,  is  the  town  of  Valmon- 
tone.  The  last  and  greatest  feature 
of  the  landscape  is  Bome  itself,  which 
is  seen  from  this  point  in  all  its 
glory  :— 

"  Qoaqae  iter  est  Latiia  ad  mimmam  faadboB 
Albam, 
Exoelsft  de  rupe  procal  Jam  oonspidt  tJr- 
bem."  Lucan,  v. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  is  well  known 
to  the  classical  reader  as  the  spot  from 
which  Virgil  makes  Juno  survey  the 
contending  armies  previous  to  the  last 
battle  described  in  the  ^neid : — 

"  At  Juno  ^  gmnino,  qnl  nunc  Albanns  babe- 

tnr, 
(Tnm  neqne  nomen  erat,  nee  honos,  aufgloria, 

monU,) 
Prospidens  tumnlo,  campnm  adspectabat,  et 

ambaa 
Laarentfini  Trofioiqne  acies,  orbemqtae  La- 

tini."  jBn.  zii.  133. 

Lord  Byron  has  beautifully  described 
the  magnificent  panorama  from  the 
^Hban  Mount  ;— 


**  And  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  tbe  broad  ooan  lavee 
Tbe  Latlan  ooait,  where  q»ning  the  epic  war. 
*  Arms  and  tbe  man/  wboee  reaaoeDdrng  star 
Roee  o'er  an  empire  j—bat  beneath  my  rl^t 
Tolly  reposed  from  Rome ;  and  where  yon  bar 
or  girdling  momitalns  Interoepta  the  Bli^t, 
Tbe  Sabine  Ihnn  waa  till'd,  tfaewcaxy  banl'» 
delight"  CkOde  Oarold,  iv.  174. 


Lake  of  Axbano. 

The  ascent  from  Marino  to  Castel 
Gandolfo,  through  the  woods  which 
clothe  this  side  of  the  lake,  commands 
one  of  the  most  beantifi^  scenes  in 
Italy:  it  crosses  the  depression  of 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  over  which  ran 
the  primitive  watercourse  by  which 
the  lake  eniptied  itself  before  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  present  emissarium. 
from  whence  it  ascends  gradually  along 
the  Monte  Cucco  to  Castel  Gandolfo. 

Another  road  leads  from  Rocca  di 
Papa  to  Castel  Gandolfo,  through  Pa- 
lazzuola,  and  along  the  southern 
margin  of  the  lake,  traversing  the 
lower  avenue  (jjatteria)  below  the  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini  of  Albano, 
through  a  thick  wood,  and  from  thence 
through  the  magnificent  upper  galleria 
of  ilexes,  passing  by  the  Franciscan 
convent  and  the  Villa  Barberini,  be- 
fore reaching  the  E.  gate  of  Castel 
Gandolfo.  From  whatever  side  the 
lake  is  approached,  the  traveller  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  by  its  exceeding 
loveliness. 


Castel  Gamix>lfo, 

a  town  of  1446  Inhab.,  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  summer 
palace  of  the  popes,  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  ooject  from  all  part^ 
of  the  country  around.  In  the  1 2th 
century  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Gandolfi  family,  whose  jfWris  or  C>v- 
trum  de  Ocmdulphis  is  mentioned  in 
many  documents  of  the  period.  Un- 
der Honorius  III.,  in  1218,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Savellis,  who 
held  it  as  their  stronghold  for  nearly 
400  years,  defying  alternately  the 
popes,  the  barons,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring tpwnp,   although  they  were 
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occasionally  driven  from  their  posi- 
tion by  superior  force.  In  1436  it  was 
sacked  and  burnt  by  the  troops  of 
£ugenius.IY.,  because  Cola  Savelfi  had 
afforded  an  asylum  in  it  to  Antonio  da 
Pontedera,  who  had  rebelled  against 
the  pope.  On  this  occasion  the  castle 
was  confiscated ;  but  the  Savellis  again 
obtained  possession  of  it  in  1447,  in 
the  time  of  Nicholas  V.  This  illus- 
trious family  continued  to  hold  it, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  until 
1 596,  about  which  time  Sixtus  V.  had 
erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of 
Bernardino  Savelli ;  but  the  fortunes  of 
his  noble  house  were  too  much  reduced 
to  support  the  dignity,  and  he  sold 
the  property  to  the  government  for 
150,000  scudi,  an  immense  sum  for 
the  time.  In  1604  Clement  VIII.  in- 
corporated it  with  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Holy  See.  Urban  VIII., 
about  1630,  determined  to  convert  it 
into  a  summer  residence  for  the 
sovereign  pontiffs,  and  began  the 
palace,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Mademo,  Bartolommeo  fireccioli,  and 
Domenico  Castelli.  In  1660  the  plans 
were  enlarged  and  improved  by  Alex- 
ander YII.,  and  the  whole  building 
was  restored  and  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Clement  XIII.  in  the 
last  century.  Since  that  time  several 
Koman  families,  and  particularly  the 
Barberinis,  the  Del  Dragos,  and  the 
Torlonias,  have  erected  villas  in  the 
vicinity.  The  situation  of  Castel 
Gandolfo  is  extremely  picturesque :  it 
occupies  an  eminence  above  the  north- 
western margin  of  the  lake ;  and  from 
its  lofty  position,  1450  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean  and* 460  above  the  lake, 
its  climate  is  pure  and  its  air  bracing, 
whilst  it  is  free  from  malaria,  the 
pest  of  the  subjacent  Campagna  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  lake 
on  the  other.  The  Papal  palace,  the 
most  frequented  country  residence  of 
the  sovereign,  is  a  plain,  unoma- 
mented  building,  with  some  large 
and  convenient  apartments :  the  view 
from  it,  over  the  lake,  is  extremely 
fine.  The  ch.  adjoining,  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas  of  Villanuova,  was  built 
in  1661,  by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini,  in  the  form  of  a 


Greek  cross.  In  the  interior  is  an 
altar-piece  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  an 
Assumption  by  Carlo  Maratta.  A  path 
leads  down  irom  the  town  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  swarm 
with  frogs  in  the  summer.  The  lake 
of  Albano,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  water  in  the  world,  and, 
in  respect  to  scenery,  beyond  compari- 
son the  finest  of  those  of  purely  vol- 
canic origin  in  Italy,  is  3825  yds.  (2^ 
m.)  in  length,  2300  yds.  (1}  m.)  in 
width,  about  6  m.  in  circuit,  and  is 
probably  one  of  those  craters  of  eleva- 
tion well  known  to  geologists,  its  sides 
bein^  formed  of  beds  of  volcanic  tufa 
dippmg  away  from  the  centre. 


The  Emissariuh. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  Alban  lake  was  the 
formation  of  the  emissary,  by  which 
the  Romans,  while  engaged  in  their 
contest  with  the  Veientes  (b.c.394),  suc- 
ceeded in  lowering  the  waters,  which 
by  their  accumulation  threatened  to 
inundate  the  subjacent  country.  This 
emissary  is  a  subterranean  canal  or 
tunnel,  1509  yds.  in  length,  excavated 
in  the  tufa ;  it  varies  in  height  from 
5:^  to  9  or  10  feet,  and  is  never  less 
than  3^  in  width.  The  upper  end  is 
of  course  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  or  964^  Eng.  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  lower  954,  giving  a  fall  of 
1 0  ft.  or  of  1  in  452.  It  runs  under  the 
hill  and  a  little  east  of  the  town  of 
Castel  Gandolfo,  and  opens  at  la 
Mola,  1  m.  from  Albano,  from  which  its 
waters  run  to  the  Tiber  by  the  stream 
which  passes  by  Vallerano.  The  sum- 
mit of  Monte  Cavo,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  rises  2166  feet  from 
its  waters.  Certain  vertical  openings 
or  shafts,  by  the  Romans  called  Spira- 
mina  and  Spiracula,  intended  to  give 
air  to  the  tunnel  below  during  its  ex- 
cavation, are  said  to  be  visible  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  hill  under  which  it 
runs.  In  summer  the  water  is  seldom 
more  that  2  feet  deep  in  the  emis- 
sarium,  and  does  not  run  with  rapidity, 
as  may  be  observed  by  means  of  a 
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candle  placed  upon  a  float  and  allowed 
to  folloir  the  current.  Over  the  open- 
ing towards  the  lake  is  a  low  flat  arch 
of  7  stones ;  the  blocks  with  which  it  is 
constructed  are  large,  and  of  the  pe- 
perino  of  the  country ;  they  form  what 
may  be  called  a  flat  arch :  the  blocks, 
being  wedge-shaped,support  each  other 
—a  style  we  see  employed  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  even  during  the  Repub- 
lican period  at  Rome,  in  the  Tabula- 
rium  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  now  indeed 
sustained  by  a  modem  round  arch,  and 
by  a  wall  of  masonry.  Within  the 
enclosure  formed  by  this  arch  and  wall 
are  some  ancient  stone  seats,  with  a 
moulding,  the  place  having  probably 
been  converted  at  a  subsequent  period 
into  a  NymphsBum,  which  existed  when 
Domitian  took  so  much  delight  in  this 
locality.  A  quadrilateral  court,  well 
walled  in  with  large  stones  in  parallel 
courses,  succeeds  to  the  flat  arcn ;  oppo- 
site to  which  the  water  enters  a  nar- 
rower passage,  and  then  passes  into  the 
interior  of  the  mountain.  The  fine  old 
trees  which  overshadow  the  Alban  lake 
render  it  a  cool  and  delightful  retreat 
in  the  hot  months ;  and  the  number 
of  blocks,  the  remains  of  terraces  and 
buildings,  at  the  water's  edge  all  round 
its  shores,  prove  how  much  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  period  of  the  first  em- 
perors, enjoyed  its  picturesque  beauties. 
A  large  grotto  or  cave,  near  the  water's 
edge,  and  at  a  little  distance  to  the  N.  of 
the  emissarium,  decorated  with  Doric 
triglyphs,  was  probably  used  as  the 
summer  triclinium  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  whose  palace  was  situated 
on  the  hill  above.  These  retreats 
were  of  course  constructed  long  after 
the  emissary,  when  the  experience 
of  ages  had  shown  that  there  was 
no  further  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  rising  of  the  water.  To  these 
observations  we  may  add,  that,  from 
appearances  on  the  sides  of  the  lake, 
it  is  evident,  as  confirmed  by  his- 
tory, that  its  waters  were  considerably 
higher  than  the  present  surface :  the 
depression  between  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  Marino,  at  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
crater,  serving  to  carry  off  the  waters 
into  the  little  stream  which  now  flows 
low  the  hill  on  which  Marino  stands. 


The  terms  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi^ 
as  handed  down  by   Livy,  however, 
cannot  refer  to  this  channel,  directing, 
as  it  did,  that  the  waters  should  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  by  their  own  river, 
in  mare  manare  (aquam)  stio  fiumine,  as 
it  would  have  flowed  into  the  Tiber,  and 
not  into  the  sea.   The  connexion  of  the 
emissary  with  the  siege  of  Yeii  is  easily 
explained:   the   oracle   directed    the 
construction  of  the  emissary,  in  re- 
ference to  the  hint  of  the  Etruscan 
soothsayer  that  they  would  enter  Veil 
by  means  of  a  mine,  the  art  of  fonn- 
ing  which  was  then  unknown  to  the 
Romans.   By  the  exercise  of  their  skill 
in  the  operations  of  the  emissary  they 
obtained  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  sink  a  mine,  which  gave  them 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  "N^iL* 

Travellers  who  visit  the  lake  from 
Albano  will  always  find  donkeys  in 
the  town  ready  for  hire  at  3  panls 
each.  The  cicerone  will  expect  5  pauls, 
and  the  custode  at  the  emissary  who 
finds  lights  2.  A  very  beautifnl  road 
of  2  m.,  shaded  by  ilexes,  and  skirt- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini, 
passing  before  the  Convent  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, leads  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to 
Albano.  It  is  called  the  QeUtcria  di 
Sopra^  and  is  well  known  as  a  de- 
lightful drive,  and  for  its  fine  views 
over  the  lake  and  of  Monte  Cavo. 

*  The  lowest  part  of  the  rlin  of  the  enter 
which  encloBes  the  Lake  of  Albuio.  and  oTer 
which  only  Its  waieis  conld  have  flowed  hefvn 
the  excavation  of  the  emisaarfum,  to  ritoate*! 
between  the  top  of  the  ascent  by  the  road  from 
Marino  (p.  381;  and  the  base  of  Monte  Cuooo. 
Sir  W.  Oell  supposed  that  he  had  diaoovered 
traces  of  an  artificial  cutting  at  the  bate  of  the 
latter  hill,  and  hence  made  the  ancient  waters 
to  flow  into  the  drv  bed  of  a  river  in  the  ravine 
below,  and  whidi  he  considered  to  be  the  Bivm 
Albanus.  More  recent  researches  on  tl»e  topo- 
graphy of  the  locality  have  shown  that  the  lowest 
part  of  the  rim  is  nearer  the  small  oimlory  mra- 
tioned  at  p.  391,  rendering  it  probable  that  over 
this  point  once  ran  the  waters  of  the  lake,  aad 
into  the  stream  rising  in  the  Paroo  di  Ctilonos, 
and  flowing  under  Marino,  and  which  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an  inaariptieD  as 
Marino,  in  which  the  latter  stream  is  desig- 
nated as  the  RivuB  Albanns.  Aooordina;  to  th* 
French  surveyors,  the  lowest  part  of  tbe  edee 
of  the  crater  is  246  feet  above  the  level  of  ib^^ 
lake. 
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Via  Appia  Nova— Albano. 

The  Railway  will  now  be  the  most 
expeditions  way  of  reaching  Albano, 
al&ough  the  station — La  Cecchina — 
is  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  about 

3  m.  from  the  town;  and  the  drive 
tedious  from  its  continuous  ascent. 
Trains  leave  Rome  several  times  a 
day,  performing  the  journey  in  li 
hrs.  A  very  rickety  omnibus,  fare  15 
soldi  on  ascending,  10  on  returning 
from  the  town;  carriages  fh>m  3  to 

4  frs.  Persons  may  do  well  to  order 
beforehand  from  the  inn  a  vehicle 
to  be  in  waiting  their  arrival  at  La 
Cecchina. 

The  rly.  fi*om  Rome  to  Albano  is 
the  same  as  that  to  Frascati  as  fiur  as 
the  station  of  Ciampino,  9  m.  from  the 
city;  here  the  Albano  branch,  which 
continues  to  Naples,  diverges  to  the 
n.,  encircling  the  base  of  the  Alban 
hills  as  &r  as  Velletri,  passing  below 
Marino,  where  there  is  a  small  station 
about  4  m.  from  the  town,  and  soon 
after  crossing  the  post-road  and  the 
ancient  Via  Appia,  at  the  1 1th  m.  below 
the  Osteria  delle  Frattocchie ;  beyond 
this  there  are  several  deep  cuttings 
through  the  lava-currents  descending 
from  the  Alban  craters.  The  stream 
which  empties  the  lake  is  crossed  at 
a  short  distance  below  its  exit  from  the 
Emissarium.  Fine  views  of  Castel 
Gandolfo  and  Albano  are  had  from  this 
part  of  the  rly.,  which  runs  round  the 
base  of  Castel  Savelli,  until  it  reaches 
La  Cecchina  stat,  situated  near  the  edge 
of  the  Val  Ariccia.  From  La  Cecchina 
the  pedestrian  can  take  the  road  through 
Ariccia  to  Albano,  about  4  m. ;  the 
carriage  road,  3  m.,  runs  more  to  the 
1.  As  some  travellers  may  wish  to 
visit  Albano  from  Rome,  or  on  their 
way  to  Naples,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
de^ribe  here  the  road  leading  to  it 
from  the  capital,  which  comprises  the 
first  14  miles  on  the  Via  Appia  Nova. 
Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  San  Gio- 
vanni, the  road  immediately  crosses 
the   Miiriana  stream,  and  soon   after 


separates  from  that  leading  to  Frascati : 
at  the  second  milestone  we  cross  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  the  direction  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  line  of  mined 
sepulchres ;  two  or  which  in  brick, 
and  now  converted  into  temporary 
farm-buildings,  at  a  short  distance  on 
the  1.,  are  in  good  preservation.  At  this 
point,  and  beyond  where  the  modem 
road  intersects  the  Via  Latina,  and  in 
the  space  between  them  and  the  Clau- 
dian  Aqueduct,  upon  the  farm  of  the 
Arco  TravertviOf  or  del  Corvo,  excavations 
were  made  during  1858,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  some  most  interesting 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  and  of  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Stephen,  founded  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  St  Leo  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  cent^.  Several  marble  columns, 
with  ancient  Composite  and  Ionic  capi- 
tals, have  been  dug  out,  some  of  the  latter 
with  the  cross  sculptured  on  the  volutes, 
and  2  curious  inscriptions,  one  relative 
to  the  foundation  of  the  primitive  ch. 
by  Demetria,  a  member  of  t^e  Anician 
family ;  the  other  to  the  erection  of  the 
Bell  Tower  by  a  certain  Lupus  Gri- 
garius,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, 30  years  after  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Basilica  by  Pope  Leo  III.  The 
ground-plan  of  the  basilica,  which  is 
now  laid  open,  shows  that  it  was  similar 
to  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  same  period. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Ste{>hen, 
as  restored  by  St  Leo  III.,  consisted 
of  a  vestibule  and  portico,  forming  the 
Aront  turned  towao^s  the  £.,  opening 
into  the  aisles  and  nave,  which  were 
separated  by  a  range  of  marble  columns, 
most  of  which  are  uufortunately  now 
removed.  At  the  extremity  of  the  nave 
is  a  semicircular  tribune,  with  remains 
of  the  altar ;  and  on  the  rt.  or  N.  side 
of  the  latter  a  square  baptistery,  with  a 
sunk  font  in  the  centre,  evidently  for 
baptism  by  immersion.  One  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  this  basilica  is  the  edicola 
in  the  centre  of  the  nave  and  in  front 
of  the  tribune,  and  which,  placed  over 
the  relics  of  martyrs,  was  retained  and 
included  in  the  Leonine  edifice :  it  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  entered  by  a  de- 
scending staircase ;  oyer  it  may  have 
stood  the  presbytery  or  choir.  From 
the  mass  of  ruins  laid  open  during  tb 
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excavations  between  the  basilicaand  the 
road,  this  part  of  the  Via  Latina  most 
have  been  occupied  by  an  extensive 
villa)  of  which  probablv  the  rains  op- 
posite the  2nd  mile  on  the  1.  formed  a 
part,  and  by  a  line  of  tombs  like  those 
on  the  Via  Appia,  several  of  which 
were  laid  open  in  I860.  Not  far  from 
these  ruins  are  the  Catacombs  of  i  Santi 
Quattro,  in  the  Vigna  del  Fisccde.  Be- 
tween the  drd  and  4th  m.  is  the  Osteria 
del  Tavolato,  on  the  rising  ground  be- 
tween which  and  the  arches  of  the 
aqueduct  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  where 
Coriolanus  was  dissuaded  by  his  wife 
and  mother  from  marching  on  Rome. 
The  distance  from  the  capital  and  the 
locality  both  agree  with  the  accounts  of 
Dionysius  and  Valerius  Maximus,  who 
place  it  at  the  fourth  milestone  on  the 
Via  Latina.  There  are  no  ruins  of  any 
consequence,  although  the  walls  of  the 
casale  are  composed  of  fra^ents  of 
marble,  and  numerous  remams  of  co- 
lumns, &c.,  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  no  other  spot  to 
which  the  site  of  the  temple  can  with 
so  much  probability  be  assigned,  and 
we  may  therefore  regard  it  as  the  spot 
where  Coriolanus  found  that  he  was  not 
**  of  stronger  earth  than  others :" — 

*'  Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  bailt  yoa :  all  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace." 

From  this  point  and  for  the  next 
7  m.  the  post-road  runs  parallel  to  the 
ancient  Via  Appia,  which  is  marked 
on  the  rt.  by  the  well-known  tomb 
of  Csecilia  Metella,  followed  by  a 
long  line  of  others,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  noticed  in  our  ex- 
cursion to  that  most  celebrated  of  the 
great  highways  leading  out  of  Rome. 
The  magnificent  line  of  arches  on  the  1. 
marks  the  course  of  the  united  aqueducts 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  Anio  Novus. 
3  m.  from  the  gate  and  on  the  1.  is  the 
Torre  Fiscale,  a  lofty  medifeval  tower. 
Opposite  to  the  5th  milestone,  on  the 
rt.,  are  extensive  ruins  called  by  some 
Roma  Vecchia,  which  extend  to  the 
Via  Appia,  and  which  are  now  gene- 
rally supposed  to  belong  to  a  villa 
'^^  the  Quintilii;  they  occupy  a  mile 


in  length,  and  stand  on  an  escarp- 
ment of  the  lava  current,  which 
ends  at  the  tomb  of  Cscilia  Metella. 
An  elegant  brick  tomb  of  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  near  the  CaacUe  ddU  Co- 
panelle,  between  the  5th  and  6th  mile- 
stones, has  been  confounded  with  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebns.  The 
great  circular  tomb  on  the  Appian  seen 
to  the  rt.,and  covered  with  farm-boild- 
ings  and  an  olive-garden,  is  Ca^l 
Rotondo,  the  Sepulchre  of  Messalla 
Corvinus  (see  p.  363).  Before  the 
7  th  m.  is  the  Torre  di  Mezza  Via, 
close  to  which  a  ruined  aqueduct 
crosses  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
the  Villa  of  the  Quintilii,  to  convey 
water  to  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
exclusively  destined.  A  plain  is  tra- 
versed by  the  post^road  for  the  next 
3  miles.  Beyond  the  9th  milestone 
the  road  to  Marino  branches  off  on  the 
1.,  and  soon  after  a  small  stream  called 
the  Fossa  del  Ponticello  is  crossed. 
Between  this  and  the  foot  of  the  Al- 
ban  hills  at  the  11th  mile  where 
the  rly.  crosses,  some  emanations  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  seen 
and  smelt  in  the  space  lying  between 
the  modern  and  ancient  Appian  Ways, 
the  most  extensive  being  desi^^ated  by 
the  name  of  la  Solfarata :  it  is  marked 
by  white  efflorescence  on  the  surface. 
Before  reaching  the  Uth  milestone 
the  post-road  bends  to  the  rt.,  towards 
the  Osteria  delle  Frattocchie,  where  it 
joins  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  the  line 
of  which  it  follows  to  Albano:  the 
villa  on  the  1.  of  the  road  here,  belongs 
to  the  Colonna  family :  from  le  Frat- 
tocchie the  high  road  to  Nettuno  and 
Porto  d' Anzio  strikes  off  to  thfe  rt.  Be- 
tween le  Frattocchie  and  the  next  m. 
(12),  several  ruined  sepulchres  bound 
the  ascent  on  either  side,  and  on  the  rt. 
are  the  ruins  of  BovilUx,  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  circus  and  a  theatre.  Higher 
up  is  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  Bo- 
villsB,  founded  by  Latinus  Sylvius,  irell 
known  for  its  conquest  by  Coriolanus, 
and  as  the  Sacrarium  of  the  Julian 
family.  Frattocchie  is  supposed  to  be 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ratal  quarrel 
between  Milo  and  Clodius,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Cicero's  cele- 
brated oration    *  Pro   Milone.'    The 
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ascent  from  le  Frattocchie  to  Albano 
is  g^radual,  although  considerable,  the 
difiference  of  level  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  to  the  gate  of  the  town  being 
nearly  650  feet. 

A    little    beyond   the    12th    mile- 
stone the  road  crosses  the  dry  bed  of 
the  river  by  which  Sir  William  Gell 
supposes  the  Alban  lake  to  have  dis- 
charged its  waters  anterior  to  the  exca- 
vation of  the  emissary.     A  modem 
road  leads  on  the  1.  from  near  this 
to  the  Villa  Torlonia  at  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo:  a  short  distance  beyond  this 
traces   of  an  ancient  one  have  been 
discovered,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
led   from  Laurentum  to  Alba  Longa. 
Numerous  tombs,  many  of  which  are 
shown  by    inscriptions   to   have   be- 1 
longed    to    eminent  families   of  an- 
cient Rome,  border  the  road  on  each 
side    daring    the    ascent   to  Albano. 
Between  the  12th  and  Idth  milestone 
the  road  is  lined  on  the  rt.  by  mas- 
sive sul^tructions  of  tufa  blocks  for 
some  distance.      About  1  mile  before 
reaching  the  town  a  massive  square 
tomb,    about    30    feet  high,  with  3 
niches   within   and   places   for   urns 
or    sarcophagi,  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Clodius,  in  spite  of 
the    express  statement  of  Cicero  that 
his    body  was  burnt  in   the   Roman 
Forum    and  cast  out  half  consumed 
to  be  preyed  upon  by  dogs,  **  spoliatum 
imagmibtis,  exequiis,  pompa,  laudatione^ 
infelicissimis  lignis,  semiustulatum,   noc- 
turtiis  canibtts  dilaniandum"     The  view 
looking  back  during  the  ascent  presents 
one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  in 
Italy.     It  commands  the  whole  Cam- 
pagna  as  far  as  Soracte :  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  Rome  is  seen  with  its 
domes   and  towers  in  solitary  gran- 
deur,   like  an    oasis   in  the    desert, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  desolate  plain. 
Beyond,  on  the  1.,  the  long  line  of  the 
Mediterranean  completes  this  striking 
picture.    Close  to  the  gate  of  Albano, 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  high  tower-shaped  sepulchre, 
with  binding-blocks  in  white  marble, 
and  with  which  the  entire  structure  of 
4  stories  appears  to  have  been  origin- 
ally covered.    It  contains  a  sepulchral 
chamber  12  ft.  by  8,  and  is  generally 


admitted  to  be  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  whose  ashes  were  brought  from 
Egypt  and  deposited  here  by  his  wife 
Cornelia.  The  statement  of  Plutarch, 
who  tells  us  that  the  tomb  of  Pompey 
was  close  to  his  villa  at  Albanum, 
corresponds  with  this  locality.  On 
the  rt.  of  the  gate  is  the  Villa  Al- 
tieri,  and  on  the  1.  the  road  leading 
to  Castel  Gandolfo.  After  entering 
the  town,  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  Villa 
Doria,  in  the  finest  situation  of  the 
modem  city. 

Albano,  14  m.  from  Rome.  {Inns: 
the  Hdtel  de  la  Poste,  good  and  com- 
fortable; and  the  H.  de  Kussie,  by  Cal- 
pini,  fair;  both  with  fine  views  from 
their  back  and  upper  windows.)  Car- 
riages and  donkeys  can  be  procured 
at  both  these  inns,  but  tourists  will  do 
well  beforehand  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing about  the  charges ;  if  not,  they 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  be  im- 
posed upon. 

[For  persons  whose  time  is  limited 
the  following  itinerary,  which  will  in- 
clude most  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
town  and  the  neighbourhood,  may  be 
useful,  and  which  in  a  carnage  may  be 
gone  through  in  5  hours.  Living  Al- 
bano— Tomb  of  Aruns,  V  iaduct  of  Laric- 
cia,townof  Ariccia,  and,  leaving  there 
the  carriage,  examine  the  ancient  walls 
and  the  substructions  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Appia  below  the  town  ;  a  drive  of 
half  an  hour  to  the  Villa  Cesarini  at 
Genzano,  to  see  which  and  the  gardens 
overlooking  the  Lake  of  Nemi  a  per- 
mission had  better  be  obtained  before 
leaving  Rome.  Drive  to  the  Capuchin 
Convent  at  Genzano,  from  which  a  walk 
of  an  hour  to  Nemi ;  visit  the  Monte 
Parco  on  returning,  for  the  fine  view  ; 
drive  from  Ariccia  through  the  woods 
to  the  Capuchin  Convent  of  Albano, 
and  from  there  by  the  Upper  Gallery 
to  Castel  Gandolfo,  returning  to  Albano 
by  the  Lower  Gallery,  visiting  on  the 
way  the  ruins  in  the  Villa  ]£irberini. 
The  principal  sights  at  Albano  will  be 
the  VilU  Doria;  the  Cathedral;  the 
Church  of  San  Paolo;  the  Roman 
Amj^hitheatre ;  and  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Rotonda.  An  excursion  to 
Palazzola,  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  Monte 
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Cavo  wUl  require  5  hours ;  the  return 
jouruey  to  Rome  in  a  carriage,  along 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  3^  hours,  on 
foot  5  or  6.] 

An  episcopal  town  of  6260  souls, 
1250  English  ft  above  the  sea,  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  the  purity  of  its  air.  Albano  ancL 
Lariccia  have  been  called  the  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate  of  Rome,  and 
during  the  summer  months  they  are 
much  frequented  by  visitors.  Albano, 
particularly,  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Roman  nobility  during  the  vil- 
leggiatura  season  from  June  to  October. 
Although  the  situation  is  generally 
healthy,  its  ctose  vicinity  to  tiie  Cam- 
pagna  below,  and  to  die  region  of 
malaria,  cannot  be  regarded  without 
suspicion ;  during  the  extreme  heats  of 
summer  intermittent  fevers  sometimes 
show  themselves,  even  at  this  consider- 
able elevation.  The  present  town  occu- 
pies part  of  the  grounds  of  the  villas 
of  Pompey  and  Domitian :  traces  of 
the  former  exist  in  the  masses  of 
reticulated  masonry  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Doria,  and  in  still  more 
extensive  ruins  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Villa  Barberini  on  the  roadtoCastel 
Gandolfo;  but  as  Domitian  included 
both  the  villas  of  Pompey  and  of  Clo- 
dius  in  his  immense  range  of  buildings, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  more  ancient 
structures.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  was  covered  with  villas  of  the  Ro- 
man patricians,  many  of  which  are  still 
traceable.  The  most  remarkable  re- 
mains at  Albano  are  those  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre erected  by  Domitian  (between 
the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo  and  the  Cappuccini), 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  anji  by  Juve- 
nal as  the  scene  of  the  most  revolting 
cruelties  of  the  last  and  worst  of  the 
12  Caesars:  it  was  nearly  perfect  in 
the  time  of  Pius  II.,  with  its  seats  partly 
excavated  in  the  rock.  Near  the  ch.  of 
S.  Paolo  are  the  ruins  of  the  Prsetorian 
camp :  a  great  portion  of  the  walls  and 
one  of  the  gates  still  exist.  The  walls 
are  built   of  quadrilateral   blocks  of 

?eperino,  many  of  which  are  12  ft.  long, 
n  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  a  cir- 
cular building,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
della  Rotonda,  in  the  jambs  of  the  door 


of  which  are  some  beautiful  acanthus- 
leaves  in  marble,  j^rtions  of  an  elegant 
frieze  of  some  ancient  edifice*  probably 
ftom  the  villa  of  Domitian :  the  build- 
ing itself  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  temple  dedicated  to   Minerva. 
In  the  Strada  di  Gresu  e  Maria  are 
remains  of  baths.    The  ch.  and  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini,  between  the 
town  and  the  lake,  celebrated  for  its 
lovely   position    and    its    magnificent 
views  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gar- 
den, into  which  ladies  are  not  adm^ied, 
and  especially  from  the  nused  Uamce, 
over  the  highest  station    of  the  >la 
Orucis,  occupies  a  part  of  the  villa  of 
Domitian.    More    extensive    remaios 
are  found  among  the  pine-groves  of  the 
Villa  Barberini.    The  principal  modern 
villas  at  Albano  are  those   of  Prince 
Doria,  near  the  Roman  gate,  and  of 
Prince  Piombino,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  both  commanding 
fine  views  over  ancient  Latium  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  of  the  Massimo,  Ros- 
pigliosi,  Feoli,  and  Sacchetti  fiunilies. 
The  wine  of  Albano,  from  the  vine- 
yards on  the  slopes  below  the  town, 
still  keeps  up  the  reputation  it  enjoyed 
in  the  days  of  Horace : — 

"Ut  Attica  vlr9> 
Com  Bacrifi  Cereria,  procedit  foacos  Hydaspes^ 
Caecuba  vinft  ferens :  Aloon  Clbluin  maris  es- 

pers. 
H!c  heros:  Albanmn,  Maooenaa,  siy*  FUn-- 

num 
Temagia  appoeitis  delectat ;  habemua  QtroD- 

que."  Sat,  II.  vUL  13. 

Albano  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  since  a.d.  460.  Adrian  IV. 
(Nicholas  Breakspeare),  the  only 
Elnglishman  who  ever  sat  on  the  papal 
throne,  was  bishop  of  Albano  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  being  raised  to  the 
Pontincate;  it  forms  one  of  the  six 
suburban  sees  always  filled  by  a  <ar- 
dinal  bishop.  Albemo  was  visited  in 
August  1867  by  one  of  the  most  sudden 
and  fatal  outbreaks  of  cholera  on  re- 
cord, which,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days, 
carried  off  one-tenth  of  the  population, 
amongst  others  Cardinal  Altieri  the 
Archbishop,  who  during  the  pestilence 
acted  with  a  saintlv  devotion  to  his 
pastoral  duties,  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Naples,  Princess  Colonna,  &c. 
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The  Via  Appia  Nova  passes  in  a 
straight  line  through  Albano,  until 
reaching  the  ^gantic  viadnct  that 
connects  it  inth  Ariccia;  and  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  last  houses 
of  the  town,  before  arriving  at  the 
viaduct,  the  sepulchral  monument  so 
often  described  as  that  of  the  Horatii 
and  Cnriatii  is  seen  on  the  rt.  The 
older  Italian  antiquaries  who  sug- 
gested this  idea  had  taken  no  pains 
to  examine  how  far  such  a  suppo- 
sition was  borne  out  b^  history;  but 
in  recent  jetLts  a  diligent  search 
into  authorities,  and  above  all  a  more 
accurate  acquuntance  with  Etruscan 
remains,   has  not  only  entirely  dis- 

E roved  the  assertion,  but  has  established 
eyond  a  doubt  the  Etruscan  origin  of 
the  tomb,  and  the  probable  occasion 
of  its  erection.  The  base  is  49  ft.  long 
on  each  side,  and  24  high :  upon  this 
rise  at  the  angles  4  cones,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  round  pedestal 
2G  feet  in  ^ameter,  containing  a  small 
chamber,  in  which  an  urn  with  ashes 
was  discovered  in  the  last  century. 
The  traveller  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  compare  this  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  at 
Chinsi,  as  given  in  the  36th  book  of 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  will 
hardly  require  a  stronger  argument  in 
favour  of  the  conclusions  of  Piranesi, 
D'Hancarville,  and  Nibby,  that  it  is 
the  tombof  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsenna, 
who  was  killed  b^  Aristodemus  in  his 
attack  upon  Aricia.  The  tomb  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  stood  near  the  spot 
where  these  heroes  fell,  which  was 
distant  only  5  miles  from  Rome,  and 
on  the  Via  Appia  (p.  363).  Until  1853  a 
steep  descent,  and  a  proportionately 
dangerous  ascent,  led  from  Albano  to 
Lariccia,  to  obviate  which  a  gigantic 
viaduct  was  undertaken  by  Pius  IX., 
to  connect  these  towns,  and  by  which 
travellers  now  pass  on  a  level  from  one 
to  the  other.  This  celebrated  work, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Its  kind  in  modem  times,  spans  the 
deep  ravine  which  separates  Albano 
from  Lariccia :  it  was  commenced  in 
1846,  and  completed  in  1853,  the  archi- 
tect beinff  the  late  Cavaliere  Ber- 
toUni,  under  the  direction  of  the  en- 


lightened Minister  Jacobini,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  department  of  puolic 
works.  This  magnificent  viaduct  con- 
sists of  3  superposed  ranges  of  arches, 
6  on  the  lower  tier,  12  on  the  central, 
and  18  on  the  upper  one,  the  height 
of  each  being  60,  and  the  width  49  feet 
between  the  piers.  The  length  of  the 
way  is  1020  feet,  including'  the  ap- 
proaches, and  of  the  upper  line  of  the 
arches  alone,  or  of  the  viaduct  properly 
speaking,  890  feet,  and  the  greatest 
height  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
192  J  feet.  The  whole  is  constructed  of 
square  blocks  of  peperino^  quarried 
near  the  spot,  the  quantity  employed 
being  8,000,000  cubic  feet,  and,  what 
is  not  the  least  surprising  circumstance 
connected  with  this  extraordinarv 
work,  at  a  cost  of  only  140,000  scudi 
(30,000^.  sterling).  The  viaduct  opens 
immediately  on  the  Piazza  of  Ariccia, 
before  the  ch.  and  the  Chigi  palace. 
The  view  from  the  pathway  and  to- 
wards the  sea  is  very  fine. 


Abiccia, 

about  1  m.  from  Albano,  separated 
firom  it  by  a  deep  hollow :  there  is  a 
small  clean-looking  Inn  on  the  Piazza 
(the  Hotel  Martorelli).*  The  old  post- 
road  left  the  Appian  near  the  tomb 
of  Aruns,  and  proceeded  by  a  steep 
but  picturesque  ascent  to  Lariccia, 
through  which  the  interest  of  the 
Chigi  family  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  modem  one,  although  the  old  line 
of  the  Via  Appia  afforded  a  straight 
and  more  direct  course.  The  deep 
ravine  which  separates  Ariccia  from 
Albano  abounds  m  beautiful  scenery. 
The  modern  town,  with  a  population 
of  1675  Inhab.,  is  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  Aricia,  one  of  the  con- 
federate cities  of  Latium,  whose  his- 
tory and  connexion  with  the  nymph 
Egeria  are  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
Latin  poets.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Hippolytus,  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Virbius, 
in  conjunction  with  Diana,  in  tiie  neigh- 
bouring grove.  We  gather  firom  Virgil 
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that  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
towns  of  Latium  at  the  arrival  of 
^neas : —  I 

"  At  Trivia  Hippolytum  secreUg  alma  rooondit  ' 
Sedibos,  et  Nymphaa  Egeris  nemorique  rele- 

gat; 
Solus  ubl  in  sylvis  Italia  ignobilis  evuin 
Kxigeret,  veraoque  ubi  nomine  Virbius  esaet." 
JEn.  vli.  1U. 

It  was  the  first  day's  resting-place  out 
of  Rome  in  Horace's  journey  to  Brun- 
dusium : — 

"  Egressum  magnft  me  accepit  Aricia  RomA 
Hospitio  modlco."  I.  Sat.  v.  1. 

Its  importance  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
is  shown  by  his  eloquent  description 
in  the  third  Philippic,  when  he  replies 
to  the  attack  of  Antony  on  the  mother 
of  Augustus,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town.  During  the  retreat  of  Porsenna's 
army  from  Rome  it  was  attacked  by  a 
detachment  under  his  son  Aruns,  who 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Aristodemus 
of  Cumse:  the  Etruscan  prince  was 
buried  near  the  battle-field  in  the  tomb 
above  described.  The  ancient  city 
lay  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill, 
extending  to  the  plain  traversed  by 
the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous  ruins 
still  exist.  Among  these  are  the  city 
walls,  and  a  highly  curious  fragment 
with  a  perpendicular  aperture,  through 
which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
discharged  to  give  rise  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  the  emissary  of  the  lake 
of  Nemi  or  the  fountain  of  Diana. 
The  most  important  ruin  is  that  dis> 
covered  by  Nibby,  who  considered 
it  to  be  the  Temple  of  Diana,  whose 
site  had  been  previouslv  sought  for 
on  the  side  of  the  lake  of  Nemi. 
There  are  several  circumstances 
in  favour  of  this  opinion :  the  account 
of  Strabo,  who  says  that  the  temple 
overlooked  a  sea,  does  not  cor- 
respond so  well  with  the  lake  of 
Nemi  as  with  the  extensive  hollow 
below  these  ruins  called  the  V^alle- 
riccia,  a  crater  4  m.  in  circumference, 
which  was  probably  filled  with  water 
in  his  time,  like  the  other  volcanic 
lakes  of  Albano,  Nemi,  &c.  A  still 
more  conclusive  argument  is  the  bas- 
relief  found  herein  1791  by  Cardinal 
Despuig,  who  unfortunately  sent  it  to 
Palma  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  repre- 


senting the  priest  of  the  temple  in 
the  act  of  slaying  his  predecessor,  con- 
firming the  account  of  Strabo,  who 
tells  us  that  the  barbarous  ordinances 
of  the  temple  required  that  the  high 
priest,  called  the  Rex  Nemorensis, 
should  have  killed  his  predecessor  In 
single  combat.  The  founder  of  this 
temple,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
Hippolytus ;  but  other  writers  ascribe 
it  to  Orestes,  after  he  had  taken  refu^ 
at  Aricia  with  Iphigenia. 

The  modem  town  of  Lariccia  has 
a  large  palace  belon^ng  to  the  Chigi 
family  built  by  Bermni,  and  the  ch. 
of  the  Assumption,  raised  ;b7  Alex- 
ander VII.  in  1664,  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  same  architect.  Its 
imposing  cupola  is  decorated  with 
stuccoes  by  Antonio  Raggi.  The  fresco 
of  the  Assumption,  and  the  pictore  of 
S.  Francesco  de  Sales,  are  by  Bor^ 
gnone;  the  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova 
by  Vanni;  and  the  S.  Joseph  and  S. 
Antony  by  the  brothers  Qimignani. 
About  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  vil- 
lage, descending  into  the  valley,  is 
the  magnificent  causeway,  700  feet  in 
length,  and  about  40  m  width,  by 
which  the  Via  Appia  was  carried 
across  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Vallericcia :  it  is  built  of  quadrilateral 
blocks  of  peperino,  and  is  pierced  by 
3  arched  apertures  for  the  passage  of 
water,  and  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
valley  its  height  is  not  less  than  40 
feet;  a  short  distance  from  its  S.E. 
extremity  is  the  opening  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  emissarium  of  the  Lake 
of  Nemi,  from  which  flows  an  abundant 
and  pellucid  stream,  which  carries  with 
it  fertility  into  the  subjacent  plain  of 
Vallericcia.  The  pedestrian  may  from 
this  point  follow  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Via  Appia  to  below  Genzano. 


Monte  Giove  (Cortoli),  and  Civita 
Lavinia  (Lanuvium). 

From  Lariccia  and  from  the  road  to 
Gensano,  looking  over  the  wide  crater 
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of  the  Vallericcia,  is  seen  the  hill 
of  Monte  Giove,  a  low  emmence  of 
the  range  which  descends  from  Monte 
Cave  towards  the  plain.  It  is  covered 
irith  vineyards,  and  is  situated  on  the 
left  of  the  road  leading  to  Porto 
d'Anzio.  Monte  Giove  is  interesting 
as  the  spot  where  manj  antiqaaries 
agree  in  fixing  the  site  of  Corioli,  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  Coriolanus : — 

••  Cat  me  to  pieces,  Volaces,  men  and  lads. 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me.  Boy !  false  hound  I 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true^  'tis  Ihere 
Tbat,  like  an  eagle  In  a  doveoote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volsoes  in  Corloll : 
Alone  I  did  it." 

There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  to  be  discovered;  indeed,  Pliny 
states  that  it  was  deserted  in  his  day, 
and  that  its  site  was  without  a  trace  of 
its  existence  (pen'ere  sine  vestigio).  On 
a  projecting  hill  to  the  E.  is  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Civtta  Lavinia,  or  La- 
vupia,  with  950  Inhab.,  occupying  the 
site  of  Lanuvium,  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  confederate  cities  of 
Latium  founded  by  Diomede.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Livy  for  its  worship  of 
Juno  Sosnita,  or  Lanuviana.  It  is  also 
memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Milo 
and  of  Mursena,  well  known  by  the 
able  advocacy  of  Cicero,  of  Roscius  the 
comedian,  and  of  the  2  Antonines  and 
Commodus.  The  modem  town  is  built 
in  part  of  massive  rectangular  blocks, 
evidently  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  At  the  W.  and  S.E.  ex- 
tremities of  the  hill  are  the  remains 
of  extensive  walls,  composed  of  large 
square  blocks,  and  of  an  ancient  road. 
In  the  autumn  of  1865  a  good  imperial 
statue,  attributed  to  Claudius,  with  an 
ea^le  on  the  pedestal,  a  bronze  arm, 
several  mutilated  architectural  frag- 
ments, and  massive  blocks  of  a  wall, 
were  discovered  in  making  excava- 
tions. The  fine  statue  of  Zeno,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol,  was  found  in 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  here. 

Civita  Lavinia  is  reached  by  rly,,  a 
single  train  going  and  returning  daily; 
the  Stat,  is  also  that  for  Genzano, 
which  is  3  m.  ofi; 


Genzano, 

about  4  m.  from  Albano.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  objects  presented 
by  the  modern  post-road  is  the  via- 
duct of  eight  arches  on  leaving  La- 
riccia,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
tinuation  of  that  of  Albano,  a  second  of 
8  arches  beyond  Galloro,  and  a  third 
over  the  ravine  before  reaching  Gen- 
zano, by  which  the  former  tedious 
route  from  Lariccia  to  Genzano  is 
avoided,  which  was  so  beset  with  beg- 
gars, who  seemed  to  be  the  true  re- 
presentatives of  those  who  infested 
this  hill  in  the  time  of  Juvenal : — 

"  Dignns  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 
Blandaque  devex^Jactaret  basia  rhedie." 
Sat.  iv. 

A  fine  triple  avenue  of  elms  called 
the  Olmata,  planted  by  duke  Giuliano 
Cesarini  in  1643,  forms  the  entrance 
to  Genzano.  The  point  where  the 
3  planted  avenues  branch  off  is  called 
the  piazza :  one  of  these  leads  to  the 
Cappuccini  and  to  Nemi,  the  central 
one  to  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Cesarini,  and  the  third  to  the  town. 
Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the  lake 
will  do  well  to  quit  their  carriage  at 
this  piazza,  and  proceed  to  the  Cap- 
puccini, from  which  the  descent  to  its 
shores  will  occupy  half  an  hour,  and 
a  road  leads  direct  from  the  lake  to 
Genzano,  where  the  carriage  can  wait 
their  return. 

Genzano,  a  picturesque  town  of  4850 
Inhab.,  celebrated  for  its  annual  fes- 
tival on  the  eighth  day  of  the  Corpus 
Domini,  called  the  Infiorata  di  Genzano, 
from  the  custom  of  strewing  flowers 
along  the  streets,  so  as  to  represent 
arabesques,  heraldic  devices,  figures, 
and  other  ornaments.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  kind  of  mosaic  of  flowers 
is  extremely  pretty ;  during  the  festa 
the  town  is  filled  with  visitors  from 
Rome  and  the  surrounding  villages. 
On  one  of  the  hills  above  the  town 
is  the  mansion  of  the  dukes  of 
C^sarjni,  in  a  beautiful  position,  on 
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the  lip  of  the  crater,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  laJce  of  Nemi.  Higher 
up  is  the  convent  of  the  Cappncciui, 
from  the  gardens  of  which — ^but  where 
ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter — ^the 
prospect  is  of  even  greater  beauty. 
The  palace  of  Duke  Oesarini  offers  no 
other  interest  than  the  view  over  the 
lake  and  town  of  Nemi :  unlike  most  of 
the  Roman  nobility,  possessors  of  in- 
teresting sites,  the  owner  of  this  does 
not  permit  strangers  to  visit  his  gardens 
without  a  special  permission.  This 
difficulty  is  particularly  annoying,  as 
ladies  are  precluded  from  enjoying  the 
view  over  the  lake  from  the  Capuchin 
Convent,  and  as  most  travellers  are 
ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
it  before  setting  out  fh)m  Rome. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  house  worth 
seeinff. 

Before  leaving  Genzano  we  would 
advise  the  traveller  to  visit  the  prettily 
situated  casino  Jacobini,  on  the  Monte 
Parco,  outside  the  town  (the  gate 
leading  up  to  it  opens  on  the  Pi- 
azza of  the  Olmata),  from  which 
the  view  is  most  extensive  over  the 
sea-coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  to  Cape  Circello,  embracing 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  tiie  Volscian 
Mountains,  and  the  Ponza  Islands  on 
the  far  distant  horizon.  A  great  deal 
of  wine  is  made  about  Genzano  and 
Nemi,  in  which  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  capital,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  Papal  States  does  the  pea- 
santry appear  more  healthy,  comfort- 
able, and  prosperous. 


Lake  of  Nemi. 

From  Genzano  a  short  walk  will 
bring  us  to  the  lake  of  Nemi,  the 
Lacus  Nemorensis  of  the  ancients. 
This  beautiful  little  basin  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  volcanic  crater.  It  is 
of  an  oval  form,  like  that  of  Albano, 
though  smaller,  being  only  3  m.  in 
circumference,  the  level  of  its  surface 
102  ft.  higher,  or  1066  abgve  the  sea. 


The  road  leads  to  Nemi  from  Gen- 
zano, passing  by  the  Cappuccini,  and 
brings  Uie  traveller  to  the  F<mUain  of 
Egeria,  one  of  the  streams  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  supplying  the 
lake.  This  fountain,  which  so  many 
poets  have  celebrated  in  conjunction 
with  the  lake  and  temple,  is  beau- 
tifully described  by  Ovid,  who  repiv- 
sents  the  nymph  as  so  inconsolable  at 
the  death  of  Numa,  that  Diana  changed 
her  into  a  fountain : — 

"  Nou  tamen  Egerle  luctos  alieoa  levare 
Damiia  valent;  montiqae  Jaoens  nwUdtw 

Imis 
liquitnr  in  lacrymas :  donee  pietate  dolratis 
Mota  8oror  PhoBfai  gelidum  de  ccwpore  footira 
Fedt,  et  seternas  artus  lentavit  in  uDdaa." 
Mttam,  XV. 

"  Lo,  Nemi !  navell'd  In  tbe  woody  hUla 
So  &r,  that  the  uprooting  iK^lnd  which  teazs 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  whldi  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  Its  boundary,  and  bean 
Its  form  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spans 
The  oval  mirror  of  tlqr  glassy  lake  ; 
And  calm  as  cherlsh'd  hate,  Its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shakf . 
All  ooil'd  Into  Itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  tb^ 


'•And  near,  Alhano's  Bcart»  divided  wares 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley." 

Chmt  Airold,  Iv.  173.  174. 

Like  the  Alban  Lake,  that  of  Nemi 
appears  to  have  stood  in  former  times 
at  a  higher  level  than  now  attained  by 
its  waters,  and  to  have  been  also  drained 
in  the  same  way  by  an  Emissarirrh, 
which  opens  into  the  Valle  Ariccia, 
on  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia.  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  work  by  any 
ancient  author,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
its  date;  it  is  1649  yards  long,  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  lake  of  Albano. 

The  village  of  Nemi,  with  a  popu- 
lation   of  870    souls,    is    beautifully 
placed  on  a  height  above  tiie  diores  of 
the    lake.      rPhere   is   a   small    in- 
different inn.)     It  belongs,  together 
with  a  large  extent  of  the   neigh- 
bouring country,  to  Prince  Rospig- 
liosi,  having  passed  to  that   familj   I 
in  the  last  century,  after  having  be-  j 
longed  successively  to  the  houses  of  I 
Colonna,  Borgia,  Piccolomini,  Cenci.   I 
Frangipani,  and  Braschi.     The  old  ' 
feudal  castle  with  its  round   tower,  j 
still    belonging    to    the    latter,    was  | 
built  by  the  Colonnas,      From  the  I 
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hills  above,  the  eye  wanders  over  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Campagna  from  the 
Circsean  promontory  to  Porto  d*Anzio, 
and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
ber, comprehending  within  this  range 
the  scene  of  half  the  iBneid.  The  lake 
of  Nemi  acquired  considerable  notoriety 
in  the  16th  century  from  the  disco- 
very of  a  quantity  of  timbers,  which 
Leon  -B.  Alberti  and  Marchi  described 
as  the  remains  of  an  ancient  ship, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  500  ft.  in 
length,  and  was  attributed  either  to 
Tiberius  or  Trajan.  The  existence  of 
a  vessel  of  this  size  on  the  lake  of 
Nemi  carried  with  it  an  air  of  impro- 
bability ;  and  it  is  now  explained  by 
the  researches  of  Professor  Nibby,  who 
carefully  examined  the  locality.  He 
found  that  the  beams  recovered  from 
the  lake  were  parts  of  the  frame- 
work of  an  ancient  building,  of  larch 
and  pine,  from  which  numerous  metal 
nails  and  other  fhigments  were  ob- 
tained. The  pavement,  consisting  of 
large  tiles,  was  laid  upon  an  iron 
grating,  marked  in  many  places  with 
the  name  Caisab.  The  tiles,  grating, 
nails,  and  some  of  the  beams,  are  now 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  and  in 
the  Kircherian  Museum  at  the  Collegio 
Romano.  From  the  account  of  Sueto- 
nius, who  says  that  Ccesar  began  a  villa 
at  a  great  cost  upon  this  lake,  and  in  a  fit 
of  caprice  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down 
before  it  was  completed,  Nibby  infers 
that  these  fragments  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  villa,  which  escaped  de- 
struction by  being  under  water.  On 
the  sides  of  the  hJce  are  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings.  We  have  already 
stated  the  pounds  upon  which  the 
Temple  of  Diana  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  below  Ariccia.  The 
ciceroni,  however,  point  out  its  ruins 
near  the  lake ;  but  travellers  who  are 
practLsed  in  the  examination  of  ancient 
buildings  will  see  at  once  that  they 
consist  of  opus  reticutaUim^  which  of 
course  belongs  to  a  much  later  period 
than  the  date  of  the  temple.  The 
prove  of  Diana  extended,  as  it  still 
does,  over  the  surrounding  country 
and  hills  for  many  miles. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Grenzano 
we  leftv^  the  province  of  the  Comarca 


to  enter  into  that  of  Velletri.  At 
the  castle  and  bridge  of  San  Gennaro 
.(the  Roman  station  of  Svb-Lammium) 
the  post-road  quits  the  Appian,  which 
it  has  followed  from  Genzano,  and 
makes  a  detour  of  some  miles  in  order 
to  pass  through  Velletri  before  again 
joining  the  ancient  line  of  road  near 
Cisterna.  The  Via  Appia  may  be  seen 
from  this  spot  traversing  the  plain  in 
a  straight  line,  marked  by  a  line  of 
ruined  tombs.  From  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  road  Ci  vi  ta  Lavinia,  noticed 
m  a  preceding  page,  to  which  a  road 
bran<mes  off  on  the  rt.,  is  a  conspicuous 
object.  Velletri  and  the  remainder  of 
the  road  to  Terracina  and  Naples,  in- 
cluding the  excursions  to .  Cori  and 
Norba,  are  described  in  the  Handbook 
for  Soutliem  Italy  (Rtes,  140,  141). 


COLONNA. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Frascati  to  Colonna,  and 
fromColonna  to  Palestrina  and  Genaz- 
zano,  visiting  the  site  of  the  lake  of 
Gabii  on  the  return  to  Rome.  The  dis- 
tance from  Frascati  to  Colonna  is  5  m., 
and  to  Palestrina  about  15,  requiring 
4^  hours;  ponies  may  be  hired  at  Fras- 
cati for  these  excursions.  The  road 
traverses  the  ancient  line  of  com- 
munication between  Tusculum,  Labi- 
cum,  and  Gabii.  About  a  mile  from 
Frascati  it  passes  near  the  dried  up 
lake  of  the  Comufelle,  supposed  by 
some  antiquarians  to  be  the  site  of  the 
lake  Regulus,  the  scene  of  the  me- 
morable battle  in  which  the  Romans, 
under  the  dictator  Posthumius,  assisted 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  defeated  the 
most  powerful  confederation  of  the 
Latin  tribes,  under  the  Tarquins  and 
MamiUus  the  chief  of  Tusculum.  The 
position  of  the  lake  immediately  under 
the  hills  of  Tusculum  is  some  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  locality,  which, 
as  Livy  tells  us,  was  in  the  Tus- 
culan  territory,  but  there  are  few 
points  in  the  ancient  topography  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  more  aimcult 
to  establish,  some  placing  it  at  the 
LAgo  delle  Cave,  near  the  Monte  di 
Fiore,  between  the  20th  and  21st  m. 
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on  the  Via  Latina,  and  others  in  the 
great  level  space  occupied  by  Pantano 
below  Colonna.  The  Isike  of  Cornufelle 
was  drained  in  the  1 7th  century  b^ 
the  Borghese  family,  before  which  it 
could  not  have  been  much  smaller  than 
that  of  Gabii.  It  is  a  curious  basin, 
and  its  artificial  emissary  may  still  be 
seen.  Beyond  this  the  road  skirts  the 
base  oi  M<mte  Porzio,  a  village  of  1390 
Inhab.,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  villa  of  Cato  of  Utica,  the  site 
of  which  is  placed  between  Monte 
Porzio  and  Colonna,  at  a  spot  called  Z^ 
Cappellettet  where  there  are  some  ruins. 
The  modern  village  was  built  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  whose  armorial  bearings, 
the  Buoncompagni  dragons,  may  be 
seen  over  the  principal  gateway.  The 
only  object  of  interest  is  the  ch.,  con- 
secrated bj  Cardinal  York  in  1766. 
Beyond  this  the  road  passes,  at  the 
base  of  Monte  Compatri^  another  town 
perched  upon  a  height  belonging  to 
Prince  Borghese,  with  a  population  of 
2540,  and  a  baronial  mansion.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  risen  after  the  ruin  of 
Tusculum  in  the  12th  century ;  it  con- 
tains nothing  of  any  interest.  Colonna 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Latin  city  of 
Labicum,  a  colony  of  Alba: — 

'*  Insequiiur  nimbus  peditum,  clipeataque  totis 
Agmiiia  densantur  campis,  Argivaque  pubea, 
Aurnncffique  mantts,  Rutulf,  veteresque  Sicani, 
Kt  Sacraiwe  acies,  et  pictl  scuta  Labid." 

uEn.  vii.  793. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  city  pre- 
sents few  facts  which  require  notice, 
except  its  capture  and  sack  bv  Corio- 
lanus,  and  the  mention  made  of  it 
by  Cicero,  who  describes  Labicum, 
Bovillse,  and  Gabii  as  so  much  de- 
populated in  his  time  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  any  one  to  represent  them 
at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ferise  Latins. 
The  modern  village  of  Colonna  holds 
a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  towns 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  place  from 
which  the  princely  house  of  Colonna 
derives  its  name,  if  not  its  origin.  The 
first  mention  of  the  family  occurs  in 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century  (1043), 
when  a  countess  Emilia  of  Palestrina, 
the  heiress  of  a  branch  of  the  counts 
of  Tusculum,  married  a  baron  described 


as  de  Colwnna*  The  histoiy  of  this 
place  during  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies is  a  continuous  record  of  the 
contests  of  the  Colonnas  with  the  popes 
and  with  the  other  Roman  barons.  It 
was  seized  in  1297  by  Boni&ce  VII  I., 
and  again  by  Cola  di  Rienzo  in  13M, 
on  his  expedition  against  Palestrina. 
In  the  17th  centy.,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  branch  of  the  Colonna  femily  to 
whom  it  belonged,  it,  together  with 
Gallicano  and  Zagarolo,  passed  to  the 
Rospi^liosis,  their  present  possessors. 
The  village  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay, 
the  number  of  Inhab.  amountiiig  oclr 
to  about  300.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Colonna  runs  the  Via  Labicana,  now 
the  high  road  to  Naples  by  FrosiBo&i? 
and  San  Germano.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
road  to  Rome,  and  aboat  1|  m.  belov 
I  the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  and  in  a  lin« 
^  between  Colonna  and  the  lake  of  GaUi, 
is  a  small  pool,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
I  in  circumference,  also  regarded  by  the 
I  Roman  antiquaries  as  the  lake  Regillas. 
I  An  excellent  road  of  10  m.  leads  from 
'  the  Osteria  di  Colonna  to  Palestriia, 
;  which  as  well  as  the  direct  road  from 
I  Rome  to  Colonna  will  be  described  io 
,  the  following  paragraph. 


Palestrina,  etc. 

Two  roads  lead  from  the  capital  to 
Palestrina :  the  best,  although  some 
miles  longer,  is  by  the  Via  Labicana, 
,  the  second  by  the  Via  Gabina.  In 
;  making  this  excursion  the  tourist  can 
'  go  by  the  one  and  return  by  the  other, 
j  thus  embracing  some  of  the  very  inter- 
jesting  localities  of  the  Campagna; 
I  the  best  plan  will  be  for  a  party  to 
I  hire  a  carriage  for  the  whole  tinae  tht- v 
I  may  be  absent.  The  excursion  to  Pales- 
trina, and  the  places  to  be  visited  from 
'  it,  will  occupy,  with  the  journey  there 
I  and  back,  3  or  4  days.  We  shall  dt- 
'  scribe  here  the  route  by  the  Via  Labi- 
I  cana,  reserving  that  by  the  Via  Gabina. 
'  only  a  part  of  which  is  practicable  for 
carriages  (from  Rome  to  tlie  Osteria  dell* 
I  Ossa,  and  from  Gallicano  to  Palestrina), 
I  until  our  notice  on  Gabii,  &c. 

*  For  a  different  aoooimt  of  tbe  orfgin  of  tliK 
I  great  baronial  family,  see  '  Onarterty  Kevfe^ 
|No.21t9,p.218. 
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Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  -we  enter  unmediatelv  on  the 
Via  Labicana  (on  the  rt) ,  which  rans 
for  the  first  mile  parallel  to  the  Clau- 
dian  Aqueduct  and  the  railway  to 
Frascatl  and  Albano.  2  m.  from  the 
gate  is  the  Tor  Pignatarra,  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Empress  Helena  (see  p.  70) ; 
and  4  miles  farther,  Torre  Nuova,  an 
extensiTe  farming  establishment  be- 
longing to  Prince  Borghese,  surrounded 
by  those  gigantic  pine-trees  which 
produce  so  fine  an  effect  in  the  land- 
scape of  this  part  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  and  extensiye  plantations  of 
mulberry-trees,  the  cultivation  of  which 
has  been  recently  introduced  here  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  and  with  great  success.  3  m. 
beyond  Torre  Nuova  is  the  solitary 
Osteria  di  Fmocchio,  from  which  a 
bridle-road  on  the  I.,  of  2  m.,  leads 
to  the  Osteria  dell*  Osa  and  Casti- 
glione,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gabii. 
A  gradual  ascent  of  I  m.  brings  us  to 
a  high  ground,  from  which  there  is 
an  extensive  view  over  Gabii,  and  the 
subjacent  plain  of  Pantano  with  its  ex- 
tensive fjBUTm-buildings ;  a  road  from 
the  Ponte  di  Celsi  over  the  Osa  at 
the  bottom  of  the  descent  leads  to  the 
latter — near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
Crossing  the  plain  of  Pantano,  the 
sources  of  the  Aqua  Felice  are  seen  on 
the  1.,  marked  by  its  numerous  white 
pyramidal  spiracula.  From  here  to  the 
Osteria  di  Colorma  the  ascent  is  long  and 
gradual,  passing  (on  the  1.)  the  ex- 
tensive quarries  of  il  Laghetto,  sur- 
rounding a  small  circular  basin,  now 
dried  up,  and  by  some  considered  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  Lake  Regillus. 
The  whole  of  our  road  for  the  next 
2  m.,  as  well  as  the  hill  of  Monte 
Falcone,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Pan- 
tano on  our  1.,  is  situated  upon  a 
current  of  lava,  extending  to  beyond 
the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  the  latter 
about  1  m.  below  the  representative 
of  Labicum,  perched  upon  the  volcanic ' 
height  above.  The  distance  from  this ' 
osteria  to  Palestriuais  about  10  m.,  the ! 
road  good,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  beautiful.  3  m,  beyond  I 
V  Osteria  is  S.  Cesareo,  from  which  the  \ 


road  descends  into  a  rieh  valley,  where 
that  to  Palestrina  branches  on  on  the 
1. ;  the  Via  Labicana  continuing  by 
Valmontone  to  Anagni,  Frosinone,  &c. 
2  m.  further  still  we  cross  another 
valley ;  here  a  road  on  the  1,  leads  to 
Zagarolo.  Some  Roman  tombs  exca- 
vated in  the  tufa  rock  are  seen  on  the 
road-side.  From  the  bivium  to  Zagarolo 
an  ascent  of  2  m.  brings  us  to  the 
Parco  dei  Barberini^  a  large  villa  and 
farmstead,  approached  by  two  hand- 
some alleys  of  elm-trees.  During  the 
greater  part  of  these  2  m.the  pavement 
of  the  Roman  road  which  connected 
Tusculum  with  Labicum  and  Praeneste, 
with  its  kerb-stones  on  either  side,  is 
well  preserved  parallel  to  the  modem 
highway.  1  m.  from  the  Parco  dei  Bar- 
berini,  or  the  Villa  del  Triangolo,  as  it 
is  more  generally  called,  the  road  to 
Cavi  and  Genazzano  branches  off  on 
the  rt.,  whilst  a  gradual  ascent  brings 
us  to  the  lower  part  of  Palestrina, 
which  is  entered  by  the  Potato  del 
Sole.  (There  is  an  Inn,  kept  by  Arena, 
in  the  Corso,  with  tolerable  beds,  but 
it  will  be  well  to  make  a  bargain  be- 
forehand. Atrociously  bad. — B.  Jf., 
March,  18G3.  Visitors  will  do  better 
to  bring  their  dinner  from  Rome,  and 
ask  permission  to  eat  it  in  the  Villa 
Barberini.— ^.  M.,  May,  1863.)  Pales- 
trina is  the  modem  representative  of 
the  celebrated  Prceneste,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  cities  of  Italy, 
and  the  residence  of  a  king  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Few 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
afford  the  traveller  so  many  examples 
of  the  different  styles  of  building 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  early 
periods  of  her  history.  The  ruins  of 
the  walls,  and  of  the  other  edifices  for 
which  the  ancient  city  was  remarkable, 
present  us  with  four  distinct  epochs : 
m  the  enormous  polygonal  masses  of 
the  city  walls  we  have  a  fine  example 
of  Pelasgic  architecture ;  in  the  smaller 
polygonal  constructions  we  recognise 
a  later  period,  when  the  Pelasgic  style 
was  generally  imitated  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  local  materials  were  of 
limestone;  in  the  quadrilateral  massive 
substmctions  we  see  the  style  of  the 
age  of  Sylla  and  of  the  latter  times  of 
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the  republic;  and  in  the  brickwork, 
known  as  the  **  opera  laterizia,"  we 
have  some  good  specimens  of  Impe- 
rial times  when  Prseneste  became  a 
Boman  municipium.  The  contests  of 
Prseueste  with  Rome,  and  its  conquest 
by  Cincinnatus  and  CamiUus,  are  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  history ; 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  reconnoitred 
Home  from  its  citadel ;  and  the  young 
Cains  Marius,  after  his  defeat  by 
Sylla,  killed  himself  within  its  walls. 
On  his  return  from  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  Sylla  revenged  himself 
on  Prseneste  for  the  support  given  to 
his  rival  by  destroying  the  town  and 
putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ; 
but  he  afterwards  rebuilt  the  walls, 
and  to  atone  for  his  cruelties  embel- 
lished the  Temple  of  Fortune,  the 
magnificence  of  which  made  the  Athe- 
nian philosopher  Carneades  declare 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  Fortune 
so  fortunate  as  that  of  Prseneste. 
Under  the  emperors,  the  city  was  the 
frequent  residence  of  Augustus,  Ti- 
berius, Nero,  and  Domitian;  Hadrian 
built  a  magnificent  villa  in  its  vicinitj, 
of  which  considerable  remains  are  still 
visible.  The  partiality  of  Horace  for 
Preeneste  is  well  known :  in  his  epistle 
to  Lollius  he  tells  him  that  he  read 
the  Iliad  during  his  residence  in  the 
city  (Ep.  ii.  1) ;  and  in  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  odes  he  mentions  it  among 
his  favourite  retreats,  classing  it  with 
Tibur,  BaisB,  and  his  Sabine  farm  :— 

"  Tester,  Camoenae^  vester  in  ordnoB 
Tollor  SabinoB ;  Beu  mlhi  Mgidom 
Praeneste,  sea  I'ibur  supinum, 
Seu  liqnldae  placnere  Bain." 

Od.  m.  4. 

The  modem  name  of  Palestrina  oc- 
curs in  ecclesiastical  documents  as  early 
as  A.D.  873.  Its  whole  history  during 
the  middle  ages  is  associated  with 
that  of  the  great  family  of  Colonna, 
who  obtained  it  in  1043  by  marriage 
with  the  countess  Emilia,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Contis,  or  Counts  of  Tus- 
culum,  as  mentioned  in  our  notice  of 
Colonna,  to  whom  it  had  been  infeu- 
dated  by  Innocent  IV,  The  ancient 
citadel  and  its  Pelasgic  fortifications 
were  probably  perfect  at  that  period, 
and  contributed  to  render  it  celebrated 


as  the  mountain  fiutness  of  the  Co- 
lonnas,  and  as  one  of  the  stit>zigholds 
of  the  Ghibelines.  It  would  carry 
us  too  deeply  into  the  history  of 
Rome  at  tnis  disturbed  period  to 
trace  the  records  of  the  Colonnas 
during  their  memorable  struggles  with 
the  popes ;  but  the  destruction  of 
the  city  is  so  much  associated  with 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  events  which  marked  the  turba- 
lent  career  of  that  Pontiff.  The  elec- 
tion of  Cardinal  Caetani  as  Boni&ce 
yill.  was  opposed  by  the  two  car- 
dinals Giacomo  and  Pietro  Colonoa, 
who  retired  to  Palestrina  with  their 
kinsmen  Sciarra  and  Agapito,  asd 
refused  to  admit  a  papal  garrison  into 
any  of  their  patrimonial  strongholdf. 
The  pope  instantly  excommunicated 
them,  and  issued  a  bull  breathing 
most  violent  anathemas  against  their 
family,  offering  plenary  indulgence  to 
all  who  would  take  up  arms  against 
them.  He  obtained  reinforcements 
from  Florence,  Orvieto,  and  Matelica, 
and  in  1298  sent  troops  ajpinst  all  the 
fiefs  and  castles  of  the  family.  The 
cardinals  for  some  time  gallantly  de- 
fended Palestrina,  but  were  at  lengUi 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  vrith  their 
two  kinsmen  proceeded  to  Rieti,  where 
the  pope  was  then  residing,  and  made 
their  submission  in  full  consistorr. 
Boniface  summoned  to  his  councils  on 
this  occasion  the  celebrated  Gnido  da 
Montefeltro,  who  had  entered  the  mo- 
nastery at  Assisi  as  a  Franciscan  friar. 
His  perfidious  advice,  to  "promise 
much  and  perform  little,''  has  been 
noticed  in  our  account  of  Assisi,  and 
has  been  stamped  with  imperishable 
infamy  by  Dante.  The  pope,  acting 
on  this  treacherous  counsel,  absolved 
the  Colonnas  from  their  excommunica- 
tion, and  granted  them  his  pi^on,  at 
the  same  time  holding  out  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  restored  to  the 
possession  of  Palestrina,  whilst  he 
secretly  ordered  Teodorico  Rsuaieri, 
bishop  of  Pisa,  to  take  possession  of 
the  city,  to  d^mantle  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  raze  all  the  buildings  to  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cathedral.     So   rigorously   was    this 
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order  fulfilled,  that  the  ancient  custom 
of  driving  the  ploughshare  over  the 
ruins  and  sprinkling  salt  upon  Ae  fur- 
rows was  observed.  The  property  of 
the  inhabitants  was  confiscated ;  they 
were  all  driven  into  the  plain  below, 
the  site  of  the  Boman  municipium  of 
the  Imperial  period,  and  there  com- 
pelled to  build  a  new  town  near  the  ch. 
of  the  Madonna  delF  Aquila.  After 
these  disasters  the  Colonna  family 
were  hunted  out  of  Italy,  and  the 
narratives  of  their  wanderings  ^ven 
by  the  contemporary  chroniclers  sup- 
ply a  curious  parallel. with  the  history 
of  our  own  noble  house  of  Courtenay. 
Stefano  Colonna,  who  is  described  by 
Petrarch  as  "  a  phoenix  sprung  from 
the  ashes  of  the  ancient  Romans,"  as 
he  fled  from  Rome  after  the  loss 
of  all  his  possessions,  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  attendants,  *'  What  for- 
tress have  you  now  ?"  He  placed  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  replied,  with 
a  smile,  "  Eccola  /"  The  cardinals 
escaped  to  Prance ;  Sciarra  Colonna 
fied  by  sea,  was  captured  by  pirates, 
and  after  a  series  of  romantic  adven- 
tures returned  to  Rome  at  the  time 
when  the  pope  was  involved  in  his 
quarrels  with  Philip  le  Bel.  Sciarra 
instantly  joined  the  French  party,  and 
avengeu  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his 
house,  by  the  memorable  capture  of 
Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  Dante  ham 
also  handed  down  to  posterity.  On  the 
death  of  Boniface  from  Uie  conse- 
quences of  the  barbarous  treatment  to 
which  he  was  thus  subjected,  his  success 
sor,  Benedict  XI.,  absolved  the  CoIofnn» 
family  from  their  excommunication, 
but  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Pales- 
trina.  This  restriction  was  removed 
by  Clement  V.,  and  in  1307  the  city 
began  to  rise  from  its  ruins  under 
Stefano  Colonna.  This  proceeded  so 
rapidly,  that  when  the  emperor,  Henry 
of  Luxembourg,  came  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned  in  1311,  Palestrina  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  receive  him  and  the  otker 
Ghibeline  chiefs,  if  the  Guelph  party, ' 
headed  by  the  Orsinis,  had  (mend 
any  opposition.  It  was  also  re- 
garded as  the  head-quarters  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  at  his  coronation  in  1328.  j 
Stefano  Colonna  completed  theeastle 


in  1332,  as  we  see  by  the  inscription, 
still  legible  over  the  gate.  In  1350  this 
illustrious  captain  successfully  de- 
fended Palestrina  against  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  who  made  a  second  attemj^t  to 
seize  it  in  1354.  The  fortress  remained 
for  nearly  a  century  strons  enough  to 
resist  all  aggression,  but,  the  Colonnas 
having  allied  themselves  with  Braccio 
Fortebraccio  and  Piccinino  in  1434, 
the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  Vitellcschi, 
legate  of  Eugenius  IV.,  besieged  and 
captured  it  in  1436.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  razed  it  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  for  40  continuous  days 
laid  the  town  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  sparing  neither  the  churches 
nor  the. convents.  In  1438  the  Romans 
completed  the  work  of  destruction 
by  destroying  the  citadel.  After  this 
time  the  inhabitants  began  to  collect 
their  families  round  the  old  baronial 
palace,  and  in  1448  the  Colonnas  re- 
built the  city,  and  surrounded  it  with 
the  walls  and  towers  which  we  still 
see.  The  last  historical  event  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  sale  of  the  city  by 
Francesco  Colonna  to  Carlo  Barberini, 
brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630,  for 
the  sum  of  775,000  scudi,  to  which 
family  it  still  belongs,  giving  to  the 
head  of  the  Barberini  family  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Palestrina. 

At  the  present  time  Palestrina  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  5320  souls;  it 
is  built  chiefly  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  and  upon  the  de- 
clivily  of  the  commanding  hill  on  which 
the  citadel  stood.  It  contains  no  mo- 
dem buildings  of  any  interest,  except 
the  Barberini  Palace  of  the  1 7th  century, 
now  almost  deserted,  the  Ch.  of  S, 
Bosaliay  close  to  the  latter,  containing  an 
unfinished  group  of  the  PietJi  attributed 
to  M.  Angelo(?),  and  some  tombs  of  the 
Colonna  and  Barberini  families.  The 
temple  of  Fortune  must  have  been  of 
immense  extent,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  ruins  still  visible,  and  from  terraces 
on  which  it  stood.  One  of  these  latter, 
the  Ripiano  della  Cortina,  is  occupied 
by  the  Barberini  palace,  which  is  built 
on  the  foundations  of  the  hemicycle 
that  stood  before  the  Sacrarium  of  the 
Divinity,  not  a  fragment  of  which  now 
remains.     The  most  remarkable  ob- 
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jects  preserved  in  this  palace  are  some  i 
fragments  of  inscriptions  and  statues  j 
discovered  among  the  ruins ;  a  large  ^ 
hall  covered  mrith  frescoes  attributed  to ! 
the  Zuccherisj  representing  on  the  vault  I 
Jupiter  and  Venus  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  doves  and  peacocks,  and  Apollo  in 
the  centre,  with  a  view  of  Palestrina 
on  one  of  the  walls ;  and  particularly  the 
celebrated  mosaic  pavement  found  in 
one  of  the  semicircular  niches  of  the 
approaches  to  the  temple,  well  known 
as  the  '*  Mosaic  of  Palestrina."  It  was 
so  highly  prized  when  first  discovered, 
that  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  in 
1640  employed  Pietro  da  Cortona  to 
remove  it  to  its  present  site.  There 
is  scarcely  any  relic  of  ancient  art 
which  has  been  so  much  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversy.  Father  Kir- 
cher  considered  its  subject  to  express 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  Cardinal 
de  Polignac  thought  it  represented 
the  voyage  of  Alexander  to  me  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  Cecconi  and  Volpi 
that  it  illustrated  the  history  of  Sylla ; 
Montfau9on  regarded  it  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  course  of  the  Nile; 
Winckelmann  as  the  meeting  of  Helen 
and  Menelaus  in  ^ypt;  Chapuy  as 
the  embarkation  of  E^ptian  grain  for 
Rome;  the  Abb€  Barth^emy  as  the 
voyage  of  Hadrian  to  Elephantina;  and 
the  Abb^  Fea  as  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Augustus.  There  can  be  no  douot 
that  the  subject  is  Egyptian,  and  it  is 
now  generally  considered  to  represent 
a  popular  fite  at  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  The  names  of  the  animals  are 
given  in  Greek  characters:  among 
Uiese  we  recognise  the  rhinoceros,  the 
sphinx,  the  crocodile,  the  giraffe,  the 
lioness,  the  lizard,  the  lynx,  the  bear, 
the  tiger,  &c.  The  mosaic  has  been 
recently  restored  and  placed  by  Prince 
Barberini  in  the  great  hall  on  the  first 
floor,  where  it  can  be  well  seen,  and  a 
new  description  of  it  published  by 
Don  Suite  Pieralisi,  Librarian  of  the 
Barberini  Library  at  Rome  (^Osser^ 
vazioni  sid  Mfisaico  di  Palestrina,  fol. 
1858).  From  the  windows  of  this  hall 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
Italy.  The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Fbrtnne,  restored  by  Sylla,  are  very 
interesting ;  the  best  preserved  portion 


is  in  the  Piazza  Tondi,  near  the  Cathe- 
dral, consisting  on  the  outside  of  4 
Corinthian  half-columns,  and  within  of 
a  large  hall,  converted  at  one  time  into 
the'wine-cellar  and  kitchen  of  the  Semi  - 
nary;  it  is  flanked  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  terminated  by  a  tribnne, 
the  floor  of  which  was  formed  of  the 
celebrated  mosaic  above  described. 
Canina  considers  this  building  as  the 
eastern  one  of  2  aisles,  which  stood  upon 
the  second  terrace  leading  to  the 
Temple.  The  semicirculaur  portico 
whicn  formed  the  uppermost  terrace, 
and  which  preceded  the  Sacrariom  of 
the  Pnsnestine  Fortune,  can  be  easi]j 
traced  on  the  front  of  the  baronial 
palace  of  the  Barberinis,  above  which 
rose  the  temple,  and  at  a  higher 
point  still  the  scene  of  the  Sories  Pnr- 
nestiruB,  The  fame  of  this  shrine  is 
well  known  from  the  description  of 
Cicero,  who  gives  a  curious  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  '*Sortes/' 
(De  Divin.  ii.)  A  visit  to  the  ancient 
citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  will 
interest  the  traveller  more  than  the 
examination  of  these  ruins.  A  bridle- 
road  has  been  made,  for  which  travel- 
lers may  procure  donkeys  at  the  inn ; 
but  persons  wishing  to  examine  the 
polygonal  walls  will  do  better  to  ascend 
on  foot,  through  the  suburb  of  ii  Schi- 
acciato,  ^t  the  N.  extremity  of  which 
they  will  come  u{)on  a  portion  which 
extends  without  interruption  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  it  joins  the  wall 
of  the  citadel,  and  fh)m  which  another 
equally  massive  descends  to  the  Porta 
de'  Cappuccini,  the  two  enclosing  a 
triangular  space,  of  which  the  fortress 
forms  the  summit  and  the  town  the 
base,  as  we  see  in  the  Scaligerian  fort- 
resses of  Northern  Italy.  The  view 
commanded  during  the  ascent  is  alone 
sufficient  to  repay  the  fatigue.  As  we 
advance  we  pass  enormous  masses  of  i 
the  polygonal  walls  which  united  the  | 
ancient  citadel  or  Arx  with  the  town 
below.  These  walls  afford  a  good 
example  of  this  style  of  construc- 
tion, and  may  be  traced  on  both  sides 
of  the  ascent,  nearly  throughout  their  j 
entire  course.  The  citadel  is  now  ' 
called  the  Oastel  di  San  Pietro,  from  a 
tradition  that  it  was  for  some  time  the 
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residence  of  the  apostle :  it  contains  a 
few  poor  hooses  which  have  arisen 
from  the  ruins  of  the  town  erected 
by  the  Colonnas.  The  old  fortress  of 
the  family,  although  dilapidated,  still 

5 reserves  many  memorials  of  the  mid- 
le  ages.  Over  the  principal  gateway 
is  the  well-known  armorial  columna 
with  the  initials  (S.  C.)  of  Stefano, 
who  rebuilt  the  town  and  castle, 
as  we  learn  by  the  inscription,  in 
Gothic  characters:— MAGNincns  .  dns. 

STEFAK, — DE  OOLUMNA  BEDIFICAVIT — 
CIVITATEM    PRENESTE    CV,    MONTE    ET 

ARCE  .  ANNO  1332.  The  ch.,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  was  erected  in  the  17th 
century,  on  the  site  of  a  pre-existing 
one  of  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  restored  in  1730.  It  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  delivering  the 
keys  to  St  Peter,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  ; 
a  statue  of  the  apostle,  by  the  school 
of  Bernini;  and  a  cippus,  now  used  for 
a  hol^-water  basin,  on  which  is  an  in- 
scription to  Publlus  ^lius  Tiro,  a  com- 
mander of  the  German  cavalry  in  the 
time  of  Commodus.  The  view  from 
this  commanding  eminence  (2512  ft. 
above  the  sea)  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  this  district  of  beautiful 
panoramas,  and  the  traveller  who  en- 
joys it  cannot  be  surprised  that  Pyr- 
rhus  and  Hannibal  ascended  the  hill  to 
reconnoitre  the  localities  about  Rome. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  is  the 
capital,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
rising  prominently  above  all  the  other 
buildings ;  in  the  middle  distance  we 
see  the  site  of  the  lake  of  Gabii,  and  the 
Anio  winding  through  the  Campagna 
from  the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tiber  below  the  heights  of  an- 
cient Antemnse.  Immediately  in  front 
are  the  villages  and  towns  clustered  on 
the  outer  craterof  the  Alban mount,  pro- 
minent among  which  are  RoccaPriora, 
Monte  Compatri,  and  Monte  Porzio :  at 
the  foot  of  this  range  are  Colonna  and 
Frascati,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
crater,  towering  above  all  the  rest,  is 
seen  the  summit  of  Monte  Pila,  con- 
cealing Monte  Cavo  from  our  view. 
On  the  1.  is  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
in  vFhich  we  recognise  Valmontone, 
Anagni,  Paliano,  and  Cavi;  and  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Yolscian  Mountains, 


Colle  Ferro,  Monte  Fortino,  Rocca 
Massimi,  and  Segni :  on  the  rt.,  among 
the  hills  of  which  Palestrina  forms  a 
part,  are  Poli,  Monte  Affliano  (the  site 
of  iEsula),  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli. 
Immediately  behind  the  citadel  are 
Rocca  di  Cavi  and  Capranica,  most 
picturesquely  perched  on  the  top  of  2 

Sointed  peaks.  Among  the  antiquities 
iscovered  at  Palestrina  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius, found  here  in  1773  by  Car- 
dinal Stoppani,  and  well  known  to 
scholars  by  the  learned  dissertation  of 
Nibby.  Ihey  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Vidoni  palace  at  Rome. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  town, 
near  the  ch'.  of  the  Madonna  delP 
Aquila,  antiquaries  place  the  site  of  the 
Forum  erected  by  Tiberius  and  the 
Roman  municipium;  about  a  mile 
farther  off  are  the  ruins  of  the  extensive 
villa  built  by  Hadrian,  and  enlarged 
by  Antoninus  Pius :  they  give  name  to 
the  ch.  of  8.  Maria  della  Villa,  and 
cover  the  surface  for  nearly  f  m.  The 
style  of  their  construction  presents  a 
great  similarity  to  that  of  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli:  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  Braschi  Antinous,  now  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  was  discovered 
here.  On  the  road  to  Cavi  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  del  Sole,  we  cross  the 
Fosso  di  Palestrina  by  the  Ponte  dello 
Spedaletto,  near  which  is  an  octagonal 
ruin  bearing  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
that  of  the  so-called  Tempio  della 
Tosse  at  Tivoli.  The  older  antiqua- 
ries described  it  as  a  Serapeon,  as  a 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  as  the  Schola 
Faustiniana ;  it  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Christian  church  of 
the  4th  or  5th  century.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  around  the  lower  town 
are  numerous  ruins  and  traces  of 
foundations,  the  remains  probably  of 
patrician  villas:  but  the  description 
of  their  imperfect  fragments  would 
have  little  interest,  and  would  in- 
volve many  antiquarian  theories 
which  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
attempt  to  reconcile.  The  traveller 
will  be  more  gratified  with  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fine  fragment  of  the 
ancient  road  which  connected  the  Via 
U 
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Pnenestina  with  the  Via  Labicana: 
it  is  paved  with  massive  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava,  and  is  still  perfect  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

From  Palestrina  pleasant  excursions 
may  be  made  to  Cave,  Genazzano, 
Olevano,  and  Paliano.  At  Genazzano, 
Olevano,  and  Paliano  the  traveller 
has  before  him  the  choice  of  3 :  the 
first,  from  Genazzano  to  Sabiaco,  by 
S.  Vito  and  Civitella,  through  a  very 
picturesque  country ;  the  second,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  which  there 
is  now  a  good  carriage-road,  he  may 
proceed  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco  by 
Affile,  and,  from  Subiaco,  return  to 
Rome  by  Tivoli,  visiting  on  his  way 
the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine  farm,  and 
ascending  Monte  Genaro ;  and  in  the 
third,  from  Paliano  he  may  visit 
Anagni,  Ferentino,  Segni,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco,  described  in  the 
Handbook  for  Southern  Italy ,  and  either 
extend  his  tour  to  the  Pelasgic  fort- 
ress of  Alatri,  the  most  convenient 
point  from  which  the  Grotto  of  Colle- 
pardo  can  be  reached,  and  proceed 
from  Veroli  by  the  monastery  of  Ca- 
samari  and  Castelluccio  to  Isola  and 
Sora,  to  Arpino  beyond  the  Italian 
frontier,  or  return  to  Rome  by  Cori, 
Norba,  Velletri,  and  Albano. 

A  new  and  excellent  road,  tfte  Via 
JPedimontana,  of  about  15  m.,  leads  from 
Palestrina  to  Tivoli,  passing  through 
Zagarolo  and  Passerano. 

Cave, 

3  miles  from  Palestrina,  a  town  of 
1400  Inhab.,  built  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Monte  di  Mentorella,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  places  in  this 
beautiful  district.  The  road  is  ancient 
and  was  probably  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  Palestrina  and 
the  Via  Latina  near  Anagni :  in  many 
parts  the  polygonal  pavement  is  per- 
fect. In  following  this  road  we  tra- 
verse the  battle-field  on  which  C, 
AquUius  Tuscus  defeated  the  Her- 
nici,  B.C.  487.  We  cross  the  Ponte 
dello  Spedaletto,  before  mentioned; 
and  near  Cave  pass  the  fine  modem 
bridge  of  7  arches,  built  in  1827 
over  the  deep  torrent  of  Santa  Cristina, 
'^ne  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacco, 


The  town  was  built  by  the  Colon- 
nas,  who  held  it  as  early  as  the 
11th  century:  it  was  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  Palestrina,  and  shared 
in  its  fortunes  and  reverses.  It  is 
memorable  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  in  1557  between  theduke  of  Alba 
and  the  Caraffeschi.  Above  the  town 
is  Rocca  di  Cave,  with  500  Inhab.,  3  m. 
distant,  upon  die  summit  of  a  com- 
manding  hill.  The  road  from  Cave  to 
Paliano  is  good,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  district.  A  steep 
descent  on  leaving  Cave  brings  as 
into  the  valley,  whence  the  road  again 
ascends  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  and 
S.  Anna,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Be- 
yond it  a  roaa  on  the  1.  hand, 
through  the  Olmata,  leads  to  Genaz- 
zano. 

Genazzano, 
a  highly  picturesque  town  of  3100 
Inhab.,  on  the  slopes  of  a  steep  hill 
above  the  Capranica  torrent,  sur- 
mounted by  a  baronial  castle,  which 
is  cut  on  from  the  rest  of  the 
hill,  and  protected  by  a  drawbridge. 
It  derives  its  name  fVom  the  an- 
cient Roman  family  of  Genncia, 
the  ruins  of  whose  villa  are  still 
visible.  It  passed  to  the  Colcmnas 
at  the  same  time  as  Palestrina  and 
Colonna,  and  was  for  many  cen- 
turies the  stronghold  of  a  branch  of 
their  family.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  Martin  V.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  treacherous 
murder  of  his  kinsman  Stefano  Co- 
lonna in  1433.  In  the  following  year 
it  was  occupied  by  Fortebraocio, 
during  his  attack  on  Rome.  In  14€1 
Pius  II.  resided  here  for  some  time, 
and  in  1557  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  duke  of  Alba  prior  to  the  treaty 
of  Cave.  It  is  now  remarkable  only 
for  the  beauty  of  its  position,  and  for 
the  rich  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Buon 
Consiglio,  one  of  the  celebrated  shrines 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  At  the  festa  of 
the  Madonna  the  peasantry  assemble 
from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  ooon- 
try,  and  firom  beyond  the  Neapolitan 
frontier ;  there  ia  probably  no  plaee  in 
the  neiffhboorhood  of  Rome  in  which 
the  artist  will  find  bo  many  labjecta 
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for  his  pencil  as  at  the  Festa  of  Ge- 
nazzano.  There  are  some  pretty-  pieces 
of  pointed  architecture  here,  especially 
an  upper  floor  in  the  principal  street : 
the  only  Inn  in  the  place  is  very  in- 
different. There  is  a  fair  road  through 
the  mountains,  the  Via  Empoiitanaf  very 
picturesque  in  many  parts,  passing  by 
San  Vito,  Pisciano,  and  Ciciliano,  from 
which  it  descends  the  valley  of  the  Arpi- 
lone,  the  ancient  Empulum,  to  debouch 
into  the  valley  of  the  Anio  near  Tivoli, 
a  very  interesting  excursion  for  the 
pedestrian  tourist. 

OX.EVANO, 

6  m.  from  Genazzano,  and  12  from 
Sabiaco,  another  picturesque  town  of 
3O70  souls,  built  on  a  rocky  hill  at  the 
foot  of  Monte  del  Corso,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  romantic  scenery,  which 
has  been  for  ages  the  study  of  the  land- 
scape-painters of  Rome,  who  resort 
to  It  m  summer  for  wedis  together. 
The  little  inn  above  the  town  is  de- 
scribed by  a  correspondent  as  the 
*  *  perfection  of  rustic  comfort."  It  is  en- 
tirely a  town  of  the  middle  ages;  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
appropriation  of  its  revenues  to  pro- 
vide certain  churches  of  its  territory 
with  the  incense  called  Ol^xmum.  In 
the  1 2th  century  it  was  a  baronial  castle 
of  the  Frangipanis,  who  subsequently- 
exchanged  it  for  that  of  Tivera,  near 
Velletri,  when  Olevano  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Snbiaco.  In  the  13th  century  it 
passed  to  the  Colonnas,  who  held  it 
till  the  17th,  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
Borgheses,  who  still  possess  it.  The 
approach  to  Olevano  from  the  side 
of  Snbiaco  is  extremely  fine:  the 
old  castle  of  the  13th  century,  built 
by  the  Colonnas  on  a  massive  rock, 
is  seen  to  great  advantage;  and  the 
insulated  hill  of  Paliano  combines 
with  the  distant  chain  of  the  Volscian 
mountains  to  form  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  Italy.  In  the  Piazza 
is  a  fountain  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  creation  of  an  aque- 
duct by  Pius  VI.,  and  its  restoration 
in  1820  by  Benedetto  Greco,  "for  the 
love  of  his  country;"  an  example 
of    local    patriotism  which  might  be 


advantageously  followed  in  many  of 
the  large  capitals.  The  ch.,  dedicated 
to  Sta.  Margherita,  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  town.  On  the  E. 
of  Olevano  are  the  ruins  of  an  impe- 
rial villa,  in  which  numerous  ancient 
fragments  and  a  marble  urn  with  bas- 
reliefs,  now  preserved  in  the  castle 
of  the  Colonnas  at  Genazzano,  were 
discovered.  A  rough  but  interesting 
and  very  beautiful  path  as  far  as  Rojate 
leads  from  Olevano  to  Snbiaco,  through 
that  village  and  Affile.  Sqjate,  a  moun- 
tain-village of  750  Inhab.,  appears,  from 
some  remains  of  walls  buUt  of  large 
rectangular  blocks,  to  occupy  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city.  Agife  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  and  its  antiquity  is  confirmed 
by  numerous  inscriptions  and  marble 
fragments  discovered  in  its  neighbour- 
ho<^,  which  we  see  in  the  walls  of 
the  churches  and  other  buildings. 
The  distance  from  Olevano  to  Rojate 
is  4  m.,  from  Rojate  to  Affile  5  m.,  from 
Affile  to  Snbiaco  5i  m. :  the  road  be- 
tween Rojate  and  Affile  is  very  rough, 
and  the  excursion  can  hardly  be  per- 
formed in  less  than  4  hours  on  horse- 
back. There  is  a  carriage-road  from 
Subiaco  to  Olevano  in  progress,  already 
open  from  the  latter  as  fiv  as  Civitella. 

Paxiano, 

8  m.  firom  Cave  by  the  direct  road, 
and  5  m.  from  Genazzano,  finely 
situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Hernici,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Indeed 
it  is  rather  a  fortress  than  a  town, 
for  it  is  strongly  defended  by  towers 
and  bastions  of  ihe  16th  century,  and 
it  has  only  one  approach,  by  means 
of  a  drawbridge.  The  population 
amounts  to  4500.  Paliano  appears  to 
have  risen  in  the  10th  century,  from 
which  time  its  natural  strength  made 
it  an  important  post  in  the  contests  of 
the  Roman  barons.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongholds!:  of  the  counts  of  Segni 
until  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  who 
conferred  it  on  his  nephews  Antonio 
and  Odoardo  Colonna.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  defence  by  Prospero  Co- 
lonna against  Sixtus  IV.,  when  Pros- 
U  2 
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pero,  fearing  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  seized  the  children  of 
the  principal  citizens  and  sent  them  to 
Genazzano  as  hostages.  It  remained 
in  the  Colonna  family  until  1556, 
when  Paul  IV.,  in  his  quarrel  with 
Marc  Antonio,  deprived  him  of  his 
feudal  possessions,  and  conferred  Pa- 
liano  on  his  own  nephew  Giovanni 
Caraffa,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded 
by  Pius  IV.  With  this  donation.Paul 
IV.  raised  Paliano  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy.  The  fortifications,  which  now 
form  the  chief  feature  of  the  town, 
were  built  by  the  Caraffas,  and  were 
so  perfectly  impregnable  by  the  war- 
fare of  that  time,  that  Paliano  be- 
came a  position  of  some  consequence 
as  a  frontier  fortress  against  Naples : 
of  late  years  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  prison  for  criminals  condemned 
to  perpetual  or  lengthened  imprison- 
ment. After  the  victory  of  Marc  An- 
tonio Colonna  II.  over  the  Turks  at 
Lepanto,  his  family  were  reinstated  in 
their  baronial  possessions,  and  have 
ever  since  held  Paliano:  it  gives  a 
ducal  title  to  the  present  head  of  the 
Colonna  family.  A  tolerable  road 
leads  from  Paliano  to  Anagni,  below 
which  we  fall  into  the  road  and  rail- 
way to  Naples,  by  Ferentino,  Frosin- 
one,  and  Ceprano. 

Zaoabolo. 

Travellers  who  have  visited  Colonna 
on  their  way  to  Palestrinawill  do  well 
in  returning  to  Rome  to  take  the  road 
by  Zagarolo  and  the  ruins  of  Gabii. 
Zagarolo,  the  ancient  Scaptia,  is  6  m. 
from  Palestrina,  about  2 1  m.  from  Rome 
by  the  Via  Preenestina,  and  about  3  m. 
from  the  modern  road  to  Naples,  at 
San  Cesareo,  which  follows  the  Via 
Labicana.  It  is  a  town  of  4560  Inhab., 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  long  ridge 
of  land,  almost  insulated  by  two 
streams  that  join  below  the  town, 
which  consists  of  one  narrow  street 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  the 
numerous  antiquities  discovered  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  an  imperial 
villa.  One  of  these  antiquities,  a  sitting 
statue  of  Jupiter  with  the  eagle  and 
thunderbolts,  is  placed  over  the  gate 
towards  Rome.    Many  of  the  houses  are 


as  old  as  the  1 3th  century :  the  churches 
and  piazze  are  decorated  with  marble 
columns  and  inscriptions  ftond  open 
the  spot  Zagarolo  was  a  place  of  some 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  12th  century  it  belonged 
to  the  Colonnas :  in  the  contest  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  with  that  family  it  was  de> 
stroyed  by  the  papal  par^,  and  re- 
built by  the  Colonnas  on  their  recovery 
of  Palestrina.  It  was  besieged  and 
captured  by  Cardinal  Vitellescu  in  the 
pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.,  after  a 
siege  of  three  months,  and  partly  de- 
stroyed. It  became  memorable  mider 
Gregory  XIV.  as  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference of  theologians  comnussiooed  bv 
that  pontiff  to  revise  the  edition  of 
the  Bible  known  as  the  Volgate.  An 
inscription  in  the  palace  records  this 
event,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  pre- 
lates who  took  part  in  it.  I&  the  17th 
century  it  became  the  property  of  Prince 
Rospigliosi,  to  whose  eldest  son  it  gi\& 
a  ducal  title.  The  paUice,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  tiie  Campagna. 

Gallicaro, 

3  m.  from  Zagarolo,  and  5  from 
Palestrina,  on  the  more  direct  road 
leading  from  the  latter  to  Rome ;  it  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Pedum, 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Latin  confede- 
ration ;  it  has  a  Po]).  of  1025  Inhab... 
and  is  built  on  an  eminence  of  volcanic 
tufa  between  two  torrents,  which  so 
completely  encircle  it  as  to  leave  only 
a  narrow  neck  by  which  it  is  entered, 
as  we  see  in  several  ancient  towns, 
Veil,  Cervetri,  &c.  Although  a  &- 
vourite  resort  of  the  Ronians,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  ancient  monuments  is  to  be 
met  in  it.  Cicero,  Tibullus,  and  many 
other  eminent  personages  had  Tillas  at 
Pedum.  The  present  name  is  attri- 
buted to  Ovinius  Gallicanns,  Prefect 
of  Rome  a.d.  330,  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  declared  a  saint  in  the  Ro- 
man calendar.  In  the  middle  ages 
Gallicano  was  an  important  fief  of  thf 
Colonnas,  who  sold  it  to  the  Pallari- 
cinis,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to 
the  youn^r  branch  of  the  Rospigliosi. 
to  whom  It  gives  the  title  of  Prince. 
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Pou. 

About  1^  m.  from  Gallicano,  towards 
Poll,  the  road  crosses  a  deep  ravine, 
which  is  spanned  by  the  so-called 
PofUe  ddV  Acqua  Boasa,  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  four  aqueducts  of  ancient 
Home,  which  derived  their  waters  from 
the^  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  viz.  the 
Anio  Vetus,  Aqua  Marcia,  Anio  Novus, 
and  Aqua  Claudia.  Farther  on  a  ride 
of  4  m.,  ascending  by  the  Fosso  della 
Mola,  will  bring  the  tourist  to  Polii 
formerly  a  dependency  of  Palestrina, 
from  which  it  is  8  m.  distant :  it  is  near 
the  opening  of  a  valley  from  the 
Apennines,  through  which  descends  the 
Mola  torrent;  and  contains  a  Pop.  of 
1 1 20  Inhab.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands  is  the  handsome  villa 
Catana,  once  the  property  of  the  Conti 
family,  one  of  whom,  Innocent  XIII., 
enlarged  and  decorated  it :  some  fres- 
coes b^  Giulio  Romano  may  still  be 
seen:  it  now  belongs  to  Duke  Tor- 
Ionia.  Roads  lead  from  Poli  to  Tivoli 
(12  m.)  through  Calape  and  San  Gre- 
gorio,  across  uie  mountains ;  to  Pales- 
trina, also  through  the  hills,  and  a 
picturesque  country  (8  m.),  descend- 
ing to  the  latter  by  the  Castel  di  San 
Pietro ;  across  the  Monte  Scalandrona 
to  Capranica  and  Genazzano;  and  a 
fourth  by  S.  Vittorino,  the  Osteria  di 
Corcolle,  passing  1  m.  N.  of  Gabii. 


Gabil 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  visiting 
the  site  of  this  once  celebrated  city  wiU 
be  from  Rome,  as,  the  distance  being 
little  more  than  12  m.,  it  will  form  the 
object  of  an  excursion  of  4  or  5  h.  only. 
We  have  the  choice  of  2  roads — ^the  one 
b V  the  Via  Labicana,  as  far  as  the  Osteria 
di  Finocchio,  which  is  described  in  the 
excursion  to  Palestrina  (p.  408),  and 
the  second  by  the  Via  Gabina  or 
Pra?nestina,  which,  although  the  most 
hilly,  is  shorter,  and  passes  over  a  more 
interesting  part  of  the  Campa^a. 
Emerging  from  the  Porta  Maggiore 
and  following  the  road  (Via  Prsnestina), 
at  the  distance  of  }  m.  we  pass  on  the 
1.,  in  a  vineyard  belonging  to  the  Irish 


Dominican  friars  of  S.  Clemente,  and 
close  to  the  road,  a  large  circular  sepul- 
chre 50  yds.  in  diameter,  having  a  vine- 
yard on  the  summit,  and  one-fifth 
larger  than  that  of  Messalla  Corvinus 
on  the  Via  Appia:  it  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  T.  Quintus  Atta, 
I  of  the  Claudian  family,  a  writer  of  fables 
in  verse,  who  died  about  a.u.c.  678. 
The  outer  covering,  in  Alban  stone,  has 
been  removed.  On  the  N.  side  is  an 
opening  to  the  gallery  leading  to  the 
mortuary  cell,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  l^m.  from  the  Porta  Maggiore 
we  pass  on  the  rt  the  farm  oiT Acqua 
BoUicanie,  the  supposed  limits  of  the 
territory  of  ancient  Rome,  where  the 
Arvales  sang  their  well-known  hymn ; 
and  farther  on,  but  to  the  1.,  several 
masses  of  ruins,  on  the  Tenuta,  or 
Farm  of  the  Tor  dei  Schiavi ;  those  on 
the  L  are  supposed  to  form  part  of  the 
villa  of  the  Gordian  Emperors,  described 
by  J.  Capitolinus :  they  consist  of  the 
remains  of  a  large  reservoir;  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  a  circular  building 
which  formed  a  hall  of  the  thermm;  of 
a  round  temple  having  still  a  part  of 
its  dome-shaped  roof,  and  some  of  the 
circular  openings  by  which  it  was 
lighted.  This  edifice,  a  fine  specimen 
of  brickwork,  is  circular  both  without 
and  wiUiin,  and  43  ft.  in  diameter.  In 
front  is  a  pediment,  on  which  stood 
an  hexastvle  portico,  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  The  inside  has  7 
niches,  alternately  round  and  square. 
Beneath  is  a  fine  crypt,  supported  by  a 
huge  central  pier.  It  had  two  entrances, 
on  the  N.  and  S.  sides,  and  the  same 
form  as  the  temple  above,  with  a 
similar  number  of  niches.  TTiis  very 
curious  crypt  was  covered  with  slabs 
of  marble,  and  may  have  probably 
served  as  a  sepulchral  chamber.  Ac- 
cording to  Julius  Capitolinus  the 
temple  was  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
sive portico,  the  entrance  facing  the 
road.  The  ruins  of  arches  close  to  it 
on  the  E.  are  supposed  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  TetrastyUm  mentioned  by 
the  same  author  as  being  annexed  to 
the  villa  of  the  Gordians,  and  which  had 
opening  out  of  it  3  basilicas.  Plans  of 
I  all  these  edifices  restored  may  be  seen 
!  in  Canina's  work  on  the  Environs  of 
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Rome.  The  most  important  discovery  is 
3  rooms,  at  the  base  of  a  circuhur  edi- 
fice, between  the  Temple  and  the  Tor 
del  Schiavi,  with  good  floors  in  black 
and  white  arabes<iae  mosaic  The 
ruins  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
belong  to  some  Roman  Tillas*  and  to 
tombs  which  lined  the  road.  The 
Via  Collatina,  which  leads  to  Lnng- 
hezza,  a  short  way  beyond  this  strikes 
off  on  the  1.,  and  2  m.  &rther  we 
pass  Tor  Tre  Teste,  a  medisyal  tower 
so  called  from  3  mutilated  busts  in  relief 
built  into  its  walls.  Beyond  this  the 
road,  whieh  crosses  seyeral  streams 
descending  from  the  Tusculan  hills, 
offers  little  interest  until  the  9th  m. 
from  Rome,  when  it  passes  over  a  deep 
ravine  by  the  fine  viaduct  called  the 
£onte  di  Nona,  a  remarkable  Roman 
work,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  Via  Prenestina  in  a 
straight  line^  and  on  a  level.  The  period 
of  its  construction  is  not  known,  but 
from  its  massive  nature,  consisting  of 
huge  rectangular  blocks  of  lapis  ga- 
binus,  and  the  similarity  of  its  style  of 
masonry  to  that  of  the  Tabularium  of 
the  Capitol,  it  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  same  period  (the  7th  cent,  of 
Rome).  It  is  certainly  the  finest  con- 
struction of  the  kind  iu  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital.  By  descending  into  tiie  ra- 
vine, it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  7  lofty 
arches  of  masonry  in  horizontal  courses, 
almost  Etruscan  in  their  style.  The 
ancient  pavement  is  also  still  preserved. 
2  m.  bevond  this  we  arrive  at  the 
Osteria  dell'  Osa,  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  of  that  name.  The  carriage 
must  be  left  here,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  excursion  performed  on  horse- 
back; or  the  carriage  can  be  sent 
round  to  opposite  Castiglione,  about 
2  m.  farther  on  the  Via  Prenestina 
(Strada  di  Poli).  Following  the 
road  to  Gallicano  for  less  than  a 
mile,  but  scarcely  practicable  for  a 
carriage,  we  arrive  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  the  ridge  which  extends  in 
a  N.  direction  to  the  tower  of  Castig- 
lione :  we  soon  reach  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Juno  and  of  the  Roman 
municipium.  From  here  following 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  plain 
of  Pantano  on  the  B.  from  that   of 


Gabii  on  the  W.,  a  walk  of  less  than 
1  m.  will  bring  us  to  the  &rm-buildings 
of  Castiglione,  the  supposed  ate  of  the 
most  ancient  GabiL  In  proceeding 
fipom  the  osteria  to  the  rains  we  traverse 
the  spot  where  the  subterranean  noises 
on  the  passage  of  horses  over  the  hol- 
low ground  are  still  heard  as  de- 
scribed by  Pliny:  **qucEdam  vero  tim 
ad  gresstis  tremutU,  sicui  «»  Gabinatii 
agro  non  proctU  wbe  Boma  jvgem  ferse 
duoenta  equitantimn  cursti."  The  site 
of  this  and^nt  city  was  fblly  ascer- 
tained by  prince  Marcantonio  Borgbese 
in  1792,  when  many  of  thevalesble 
sculptures  now  in  the  Louvre  were  ^ 
covered.  It  is  supposed  that  Casti^lioDe 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel, 
and  that  the  caty^  extended  from  Pan- 
tano along  the  ridge  above  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  the  highest  portion  of 
the  lip  of  the  crater.  The  history  of 
Grabii  is  too  well  known  to  reqnire'oor 
entering  into  detiuls  on  the  subject:  it 
will  suffice  to  state  that  it  was  of  Alban 
origin,  having  been  founded  by  Latinos 
Sylvius ;  that  it  was  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  historians  as  the  place  to  which 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  sent  by  Nn- 
mitor  to  learn  the  Greek  language;  and. 
that  it  remained  independent  until  it 
was  seized  upon  by  Tarqninius  Sg- 
perbns,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  his 
son  Sextius,  and  fell  under  the  power 
of  Rome  without  a  struggle.  It  was 
subsequently  ruined  in  the  wars  of 
Sylla,  and  Horace  describes  it  as  de- 
serted in  his  time : — 


<Sd8  LebedM  quid  sit? 
atqne 
Fidenia  vicaa." 


OaUift  desertisr 


£^  i.  11. 

From  this  state  of  decadence  Gabii 
recovered  in  some  degree  during  th? 
imperial  period:  it  acquired  a  certain 
celebrity  ror  its  baths,  which  had  proved 
beneficial  to  Augustus,  and  in  the  time 
df  Hadrian  became  of  some  importance ; 
to  this  period  probably  belong  the 
ruins  of  the  municipium  and  of  tkr 
temple  of  Juno.  In  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  it  had  fhllen  totally  into  de- 
cay, and  is  merely  alluded  to  in  srmie 
ecclesiastical  documents  as  a  fkrm  givvn 
to  the  Lateran  Baptistery  by  that  Em- 
peror. The  principal  nun,  the  Temple 
of  Juno  Gabina,  is  celebrated  by  Virgil: 
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'*  quiqne  arva  Gabinas 
JunoBis,  gelklnmqae  Anienem,  «t  roaclda  iMb 
Hemka  auca  oolnnt.''  M»ad  '▼U. 


Tlie  walls  of  the  cella  are  still  perfect, 
composed  of  rectangular  masses  of 
stone  without  cement,  in  the  early  Eo- 
man  style:  many  of  these  blocks  are 
4  feet  long  and  2  feet  high.  The  interior 
of  the  cella»  nearly  50  feet  in  length, 
still  retains  its  ancient  pavementof  white 
mosaic,  with  the  sacrarium  6  feet  deep. 
Close  to  this  are  some  fragments  of 
fluted  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  on 
which  the  stucco  coating  is  still  yisible, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  theatre, 
with  remains  of  a  few  of  the  seats. 
On  the  right  of  the  neck  of  the  ridge 
leading  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
to  Castiglione  is  a  continued  series  of 
excavations,  f^om  which  ancient  Home 
deriyed  its  supply  of  the  volcanic  stone 
called  lapis  gabtnuSy  and  of  which  many 
of  the  earliest  monuments  of  "Rome  have 
been  constructed.  Castiglione  retains 
some  of  its  medisTal  walls  and  its  ruined 
tower  of  the  13th  century,  built  on  the 
walls  of  andent  Gabii,  a  fine  fragment 
of  which,  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  5  or  6  courses  deep,  may  be 
seen  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  tower. 

The  Lake  of  Odbii. — It  may  appear 
singular  that,  though  the  city  is  noticed 
by  many  of  Ae  classical  writers,  no 
mention  of  the  lake  occurs  until  the  5th 
century,  when  it  is  found  in  some  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  martjrrdom  of  S. 
Primitivus,  who  was  beheaded  at  Gabii, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  ihe  lake, 
which  is  confirmed  hy  the  discovery  of 
the  ancient  emissarium,  b^  which  it 
was  drained ;  the  latter  being  choked  | 
up  at  an  eaiiy  period,  the  low  land  was 
reduced  to  a  swamp,  until  the  drain 
into  the  Osa  was  repaired.  In  the 
8th  century  it  was  called  the  Lago  di 
Burrano;  and  in  the  14th,  afler  the 
building  of  Castiglione,  it  took  the 
name  of  that  hamlet.  The  whole  pro- 
perty belonged  to  the  Colokmas,  who 
sold  it  in  1614  to  Cardinal  Scipio  Bor- 
ghese,  in  whose  family  it  has  since 
remained.  The  lake  was  drained  a  few 
years  ago  by  Prince  Borghese,  under 
the  direction  of  Canina,  who  constructed 
n  new  emissarium,  which  has  converted 


it  from  the  state  of  a  pestilential  marsh 
into  a  district  of  fertility. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Osteria,  on  the 
1.,  following  the  valley  of  the  Osa,  is 
CasteUo  deW  Osa,  si^posed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Alban  city  of  Collatia,  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Lucretia.  The  walk  through  this  pretty 
valley  is  very  agreeable,  and  the  tra- 
veller should  extend  it  to  Lunghezza, 
3  m.  lower  down,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Osa  with  the  Auio,  where  he  may 
visit  its  large  £Birm-biiildings  belong- 
ing to  Duke  Strozzi. 

The  road  from  Gabii  to  Palestrina  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  Via  Frsnestina; 
the  ancient  pavement  is  still  visible 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
extent;  it  becomes  impracticable  for 
carriages  after  quitting  the  ruins  of 
Gabii,  and  is  carried  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  ridges  of  hill  and  valley 
by  which  this  part  of  the  Campagca  is 
traversed  £it)m  S.E.  to  N.W.  About  7 
m.  beyond  the  Osteria  deli*  Osa  the  road 
crosses  that  from  Tivoli  to  Zagarolo, 
and  immediately  beyond  this  it  is  car- 
ried^ through  a  deep  and  picturesque 
cutting  in  the  tufa  rock,  evidentiy  a 
Roman  work,  as  the  road  here  retains 
throughout  its  ancient  pavement.  A 
little  chapel  at  the  entrance  of  this 
cuUing  is  called  Santa  Maria  di  Cava- 
monte;  here  is  also  a  small  osteria. 
The  town  of  Zagarolo  is  seen  on  a  hill 
to  the  rt.  Bemains  of  the  Claudian, 
Harcian,  and  Anio  Novus  aqueducts 
are  seen  in  several  places  on  the  rt. 
before  reaching  Cavamonte;  in  this 
part  of  its  course  it  is  repeatedly  carried 
b^  tunnels  through  the  narrow  ridge  of 
hills,  as  well  as  upon  arches  across  the 
ravines  that  separate  them.  Upon  the 
hill  above  Cavamonte  are  numerous 
remains  of  a  Boman  town,  probably 
Pedum,  one  of  the  Latin  Confedera- 
tion '.  amongst  others,  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  145  ft  in  its  longest 
diameter.  About  ^  m.  after  passing 
through  the  cutting  the  road  to  Pales- 
trina turns  abruptly  to  the  rt.,  leaving 
that  to  Gallicano  on  the  L,  and  ascends 
the  hill  towards  the  large  convent 
of  San  Pastore,  which  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object  from  all  this  neigh- 
bourhood.     The    Boman    pavement 
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has  here  disappeared,  but  the  line  I 
is  still  retained.  Shortly  beyond  the  i 
convent  remains  of  tombs  show  that  we  I 
are  still  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Prseues-  j 
tina.  From  San  Pastore  to  Palestrina 
the  road  is  again  practicable  for  car- 1 
riages  ;  it  follows  the  line  of  a  narrow  | 
ridge  between  two  deep  ravines  of  the  i 
Molella  and  Cavarello  torrents,  leaving 
Zagarolo  on  the  rt.,  and  joins  the 
carriage-road  from  Rome  to  Palestrina, 
the  Via  Labicana,  at  the  Madonna  dell' 
Aquila,  just  before  entering  the  town. 

LUNOHEZZA,  COLLATIA,  &C. 

Amongst  the  many  agreeable  excur-  j 
sions  over  the  Campagna,  there  is, 
perhaps  none  which  will  offer  more, 
beautiAil  scenery,  and  occupation  to  the ' 
artist  and  sketcher,  than  a  visit  to  Lun-  i 
ghezza  and  a  roam  through  the  woods  j 
in  its  vicinity  :  it  may  be  easily  made ! 
in  a  day,  the  distance  from  Rome  being 
about  10  m.  The  road  to  Lunghezza 
is  the  same  as  that  to  Gabii  (p.  417)  as 
far  as  the  Tor  dei  Schiavi,  and  in  the 
rest  is  good  and  adapted  for  carriages : 
beyond  Lunghezza  the  tourist  must  take 
to  foot,  or  to  a  light  vehicle  to  be  pro- 
cured there.  After  branching  off  from 
the  Via  Prsenestina,  the  Via  CoUatina 
soon  gains-  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  of 
the  Aqua  Virgo,  which  itfoUowsforthe 
next  3  m.,  leavingon  the  l.thefarms  of  S. 
Anastasia,  of  Bocca  di  Leone,  and  Cer- 
varetto,  and  on  the  rt.  Tor  di  Sapienza, 
a  medisBval  tower,  with  a  square  battle- 
mented  curtain  round  the  base.  Before 
reaching  the  latter  the  road  to  Cerbara, 
a  very  picturesc^ue  locality,  much  fre- 
quented by  artists,  branches  off  on  the 
1.,  the  distance  being  about  1  m.,  pass- 
ing near  Cervaretto ;  farther  on,  to  the 
1. 16  the  Casale  di  Bustica,  once  the  pro- 
perty of  Lucullus  and  of  Elius  the 
mther  of  Lucius  Verus.  8  m.  fi'om 
Rome  a  steep  descent  brings  us  to  the 
farm  of  Salone,  in  a  marshy  valley, 
where  are  the  sources  of  the  Acqua 
Vergine.  2}  m.  beyond  Salone  we 
arrive  at  Lunghezza,  a  collection  of 
&rm-buildings,  on  the  site  of  a  baronial 
castle,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Medicis,  from  whom  it  has  descended 
by  inheritance  to  the  Florentine  Duke 
Strozzi:  it  is  situated  on  a  high  pro- 


montory, in  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
Teverone,  commanding  a  good  view 
of  the  river,  and  of  the  hrm  of  Casa 
Eossa,  on  the  opposite  bank.  A  short 
way  beyond,  the  road  crones  the  river 
Osa,  from  wMch  a  bridle-path  of  2  m. 
loads  to  Castiglione ;  during  which 
the  tourist  will  enjoy  a  lovely  view  of 
the  Sabine  and  Alban  monntains ;  or 
following  the  1.  bank  of  the  Osa  through 
the  woods  that  clothe  its  sides,  after  1^ 
m.  he  wiU  reach  CaOelio  d'  (ha^  better 
known  among  the  peasantry  as  Castd- 
laccio,  the  probable  site  of  CoUstia, 
which  is  marked  by  a  high  tower,  and 
an  abrupt  precipice  of  lava  rising  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  corresponding 
with  the  description  in  the  •  ^neid '— 
"  Ne  Collatinu  imponent  montnias  Arc».* 

Some  remidns  of  an  ancient  road  are 
met  with  between  Castellaccio  and  the 
Osteria  dell'  Osa,  which  connected  the 
Via  Collatina  with  that  to  Pneneste, 
and  a  tumulus  with  some  traces  of  tombs 
excavated  in  the  tu&  rock.  It  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  onr  reader 
that  CoUatia  was  one  of  the  early 
colonies  of  Alba,  founded  by  Latinos 
Sylvius  ;  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Alba  Longa  it  was  held  successiTely 
by  the  Sabmes  and  Romans ;  that  here 
dwelt  Lucretia  when  she  was  the 
victim  of  the  brutality  of  Sextos,  the 
son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  fiedl  of  the  kingly  power 
at  Rome ;  and  that  the  first  Brutus  was 
probably  brought  up  here — 

'*  Altrlz  GMti  GoIlAtia  Brutl.*' 

The  tourist,  if  a  good  walker,  will 
be  able  to  visit  CoUatia,  Gabii,  Fonte 
di  Nona  in  the  same  day,  and  more 
easily  still  on  horseback :  leaving  Rome 
by  Uie  Via  Collatina,  and  retoming  by 
Osteria  deir  Osa,  Ponte  di  Nona,  &c. 
The  geologist  will  observe  in  the  valley 
of  Castellaccio  a  fine  current  of  lava,  on 
which  numerous  quarries  were  opened 
in  ancient  times. 

Cervaro. — This  picturesque  locality  is 
about  4  m.  firom  Rome,  and  is  most 
easily  reached  ttom  the  Via  CoUatina. 
By  takinff  a  field-gate  on  L  aAer 
passing  the  aqueduct  of  the  Aoqu 
Vergine,  descending  beyond  the  ftnn 
I  of  Cervaretto,  we  reach  Cervaro,  a 
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farm-honse  on  a  table-land  which 
forms  very  picturesqae  escarpments. 
Here  are  several  grottoes,  from  which 
building-stone,  a  compact  variety  of  vol- 
canic tufa,  was  formerly  extracted  in 
large  quantities.  One  of  these,  called 
the  Grotta  dei  Tedeschi,  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  the  German  artists  during 
their  festival  (see  p.  xxxi).  The  envi- 
rons of  Cervaro  are  often  made  during 
the  fine  days  of  April  and  May  the 
rendezvous  of  picnic  parties.  This  as 
vrell  as  the  neighbouring  castellated 
farm  of  Cervaretto,  or  Cervaletto,  upon 
an  eminence  of  tufa,  belong  to  Prince 
Borghese. 

The  Via  Nomentana,  Monte  Sacro, 
Catacombs  of  S.  Axessandro,  Men- 
tana,  Monte  Rotondo,  &c 
This  interesting  excursion  can  be 
inade  in  a  dav,  embracing  the  several 
sites  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  and  re- 
turning by  the  Via  Salara.    Mentana 
is  14  m.  from  Rome,  and  returning  by 
Monte  Rotondo  17. 

Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia,  we 
pass  a  senes  of  villas  on  the  rt  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  nobility :  that  near 
the  eate,  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
Patnzzi,  has  been  recently  rebuilt, 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  siege 
in  1849.  On  the  1.,  at  some  distance, 
is  the  Villa  Albani,  which  forms  a  re- 
markable contrast,  in  its  architectural 
taste,  with  its  more  modem  neighbour, 
the  V.  Patri2zi.  Farther  on  are  the 
Villas  of  Duke  Massimo  and  Prince 
Torlonia,  the  latter  containing  some 
pigmy  copies  of  ancient  edifices,  alto- 
gether a  very  gingerbread  kind  of  afiair. 
Beyond  this  a  slight  ascent  brings  us  to 
the  ch.  of  Sant'  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura 
(see  p.  137),  from  which  a  gradual  de- 
scent, during  which  the  line  of  rlv.  is 
crossed,  leads  to  the  Anio,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Ponte  Lomentano.  This 
part  of  the  road  deviates  slightly  fh>m 
the  ancient  line,  the  course  of  which, 
farther  to  the  1.,  is  marked  by  a  large 
brick  tomb,  called  the  Sediacda^  or  La 
Sedia  del  Diavolo,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  seat  as  seen  from  the  road,  the  wall  on 
that  side  being  broken  down.  The 
Ponte  L.  (Pons  Nomentanus)  was  built 
by  Narses   after  the  destruction  of  a 


more  ancient  one  by  Totila :  the  upper 
part  and  its  tower  are  of  the  8th  cent., 
the  more  recent  defences  were  added 
in  the  15th  by  Nicholas  V,  Soon 
after  crossing  the  river  we  pass  on 
each  side  of  the  road  two  large  ruined 
tombs,  from  which  an  ascent  carries 
the  road  over  a  low  hill,  the  cele- 
brated Mons  Sticer,  where  the  Roman 
Plebeians  retired,  b.c.  494,  under 
Menennius  A^rippa,  to  assert  their 
liberties.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
gathering  took  place  upon  the  rising 
ground  overlooking  the  Anio  to  the  rt., 
where  a  temple  to  Jupiter  was  erected 
to  commemorate  it.  The  name  of 
Sacred,  given  to  the  locality,  was  from 
I  the  Lex  Sacrata  decreed  on  that 
I  memorable  occasion.  1  m.  farther  are 
I  the  castellated  farm-buildings  and  villa 
of  Casal  dei  Pazzi,  before  reaching 
which  a  road  branches  off  to  the  1. 
leading  to  the  &rms  of  fo  Vigne  Nuove 
(1  m.),  of  the  Casaie  delle  Belle  Donne 
(4  m.),  and  the  valley  of  the  Allia,  a  very 
agreeable  drive  of  4  m.  over  the  Cam- 
pa^a.  Beyond  Casal  de*  Pazzi  the  road 
skirts  the  valley  of  the  Cecchina, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  beyond 
passes  a  mined  brick  tomb  called  la 
Spunta  PietrOj  an  elegant  little  edifice 
in  the  style  of  that  of  the  Divus  Redi- 
culus  (p.  36),  consisting  of  an  upper 
and  lower  chamber,  with  traces  of 
ornamental  stucco-work  in  the  former. 
Some  fk-agments  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment are  seen  near  here  on  the  side  of 
the  modem  road.  Near  the  6th  m.,  and 
on  our  1.,  are  the  fiirm-buildings  of 
CoazKo  and  Pietra  Aurea,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of,  and  close  to,  the  road, 
the  Oratory  and  Catacombs  of  St. 
Alexander.  In  speaking  of  the  cata- 
combs in  the  more  immediate  vicinity 
of  Rome,  we  have  alluded  to  the  dis- 
covery made  here,  in  1 853,  of  an  early 
Christian  ch. ;  it  was  well  known  from 
the  History  of  the  Martyrs,  that  Pope 
Alexander  I.,  who  suffered  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  a.d.  117,  had  been  buried 
in  this  catacomb,  with  the  Presbyter 
Eventius  and  the  Deacon  Theodnlus,  in 
a  cemetery  upon  the  estate  of  a  Roman 
lady  named  Severina,  recently  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  On  the  site, 
indeed  in  the  Catacomb  itself,  was 
u  3 
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erected  in  the  2Dd  cent  an  Oratory  to 
St.  Alexander,  bat  after  the  Peace  of 
the  Church,  when  Urfer  space  was 
required,  the  oratory,  onginally  under- 
ground, was  hiid  open,  and  a  ch.  built 
over,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  re- 
cently disinterred,  and  into  which  the 
bodies  of  the  martyr  pope  and  his 
companions  had  been  remoTcd.  This 
ch.,  now  below  the  ^neral  level  of 
the  Campagna,  consists  of  4  por- 
tions :  descending  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
we  arrive  in  a  kind  of  vestibule,  out 
of  which  opens  on  the  rt.  the  prin- 
cipal oratory,  the  floor  of  which  is 
paved  with  fragments  of  marble,  with 
some  early  sep^chral  inscriptions ;  in 
the  centre  stands  the  altar,  the  table  con- 
sisting of  a  slab  of  porphvry,  supported 
by  4  rude  Corinthian  pillsjrs ;  beneath 
is  a  sarcophagus  composed  of  slabs, 
in  which  lay  the  body  of  St.  Alexander, 
enclosed  within  a  marble  screen,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  words  '*  et 

AI^EXANBBO    DKLIGjLTVS    VOT    P08VIT." 

The  name  that  preceded  the  first  word 
was  probably  thatof  Eventius.  t  Behind 
this  altar  is  a  kind  of  apse  containing  a 
rude  bishop's  seat,  for  we  are  told  that 
this  ch.  was  served  by  an  Episoopus 
by  the  inscription  also  on  the  screen 
round  the  altar,  dedigantf  aspib. 
VB8.  (Ursino),  and  by  another,  to  an 
Episcopus  Diodatus,  in  the  Oratory  of 
S.  Theodulus.  Opening  out  of  the 
church  on  the  1.  is  a  chamber  paved  in 
marble,  which  is  called,  without  any 
authority,  the  Oratory  of  S,  Tfieodulus, 
near  which  a  door  leads  into  the  cata- 
combs or  cemeterv  of  S.  Alexander, 
which  resemble  those  we  have  seen 
about  Home:  the  graves,  however,  have 
been  less  disturb,  some  with  their 
inscriptions  remaining  being  still  closed. 
One  nas  been  opened,  and  all  the 
objects  found  in  it  placed  within  a 
crating;  on  another  is  an  inscription 
m  large  letters  on  the  tiles  which  dose 
it ;  and  on  a  third,  one  of  those  glass 
cups  60  frequently  seen  in  the  collec- 
tions of  early  Christian  objects.  The 
most  important,  however,  of  all  the 
inscriptions  in  this  catacomb  marks  the 
grave  of  a  certain  Sophia ;  another  is 
a  nngular  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  but  written  entirely  in  Greek 


letters.    These  catacombs  are  cf  con- 
siderable extent,  and  as  yet  have  been 
but  parUally  examined.     Returning  to 
the  vestibule,  which  contains  the  remains 
of  a  marble  vase  found  in  the  vicini^, 
but  without  authority  called  a  baptis- 
mal font,  and  2  Corinthian  columns  in 
granite,  we  enter  on  the  1.  a  second 
ch.  with  a  semicircular  apse,  payed 
with  sepulchral  inscriptions :  this  build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  been  destined  for 
catechumens  or  females.    The  founda- 
tions of  an  immense  ch.  were  laid  ia 
1857   by  Pius  IX.,  and  considenible 
progress  in  its  erection  made.     It  will 
enclose  as  a  crypt  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
terranean churches,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  annex  to  it  a  confraternity  of  Trap- 
pists,  with  an  Agricultural  establish- 
ment under  their  guidance,  an  idea 
which  now  appears  to  be  ^»ndoned. 
[To  visit  the  catacombs  of  S.  Alessandru 
a  permission  is  necessary,  which  can  be 
ol^ned  without  diificulty  at  the  office 
of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  (see  p.  344),  or 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  PropagaiDda, 
to  which  the  surrounding  estate  be- 
longs.] 

Beyond  S.  Alessaudro  we  follow  the 
line  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  portions  of 
the  ancient  pavement  of  whidi  are 
here  and  there  seen  for  the  next  2  m., 
until  we  reach  the  Casale  di  Cap* 
Bianco.  Here  the  road  bifurcates,  the 
branch  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Palombara, 
the  other  to  Montana.  Following  the 
latter,  we  pass  over  for  more  than  ^  m. 
an  ancient  pavement,  perhaps  the  best 
preserved  specimen  of  a  JRoman  road 
near  the  capital,  beft>re  reaching  the 
farm-buildings  of  le  Case  Nuoce.  From 
here  commence  a  series  of  ascenu 
and  descents,  following  the  top  of  the 
ridge  that  separates  the  waters  flow- 
ing into  the  Allia  on  the  L,  and  to 
the  Anio  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
road  being  generally  bad.  About  1 1  m. 
from  Rome  we  leave  on  the  1.  the 
Torre  Lupara^  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
medisval  delbnces  of  this  description, 
consisting  of  a  base  of  black  lava,  the 
centre  of  red  and  yellow  brick,  and 
the  upper  portion  similar  to  the  base. 
A  short  way  farther  are  the  rains  of 
the  Casale  di  Monte  GmtOe,  the  jmn 
bable  site  of  Fiavka.    Beyond  this  3 
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milled  tombs  mark  the  direction  of  the 
Via  Nomentana.  [The  geologist  will 
here  observe  that  the  volcanic  rocks  dis- 
appear, the  hills  aronnd  being  composed 
of  marine  tertiary  marls  (pliocene), 
abounding  in  fossil  shells ;  upon  these 
strata  grow  the  picturesque  oak  woods, 
which  form  sucn  a  contrast  with  the 
bare  Campagna,]  From  this  part  of  the 
road  the  -views  down  the  valleys  of  the 
ALlia  and  the  Fosso  di  Quarto,  towards 
the  Tiber,  are  very  beautifiil,  whilst 
those  towards  the  Monte  Genaro  and 
the  Comiculan  hills  at  its  base  are 
extremely  grand.  The  highest  part  of 
the  road  (702  ft.)  is  attained  about 
I  m.  before  reaching  Mentana,  to  which 
a  well-managed  descent  leads. 

Mentana, 

the  ancient  Nomentum,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  colonies  of  Alba  in  the 
Sabine  territory,  and  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius,  contemporaneosly  with  Fidenae, 
Gabii,  and  Crustumerium.  It  is  conse- 
quently the  only  one  of  these  celebrated 
titmn  of  the  Prisci  Latini  which  still 
continues  to  be  inhabited,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  more  healthy  and  elevated 
position  (700  ft.).  Nomentum  was  a 
place  of  some  importance '  during  the 
I-toman  Empire :  its  territory  was  then, 
as  it  still  is,  celebrated  for  its  wines : 
Ovid,  Martial,  and  Seneca  had  villas  in 
the  neighbourhood :  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  as  early  as  a.d.  415:  dnrinff 
the  middle  ages  we  find  it  designated 
as  Civitas  Nomentana.  As  Mentana,  it 
acqmred  some  celebrity  from  the  meet- 
ing between  Pope  Leo  III.  and  Charle- 
magne, when  the  latter  came  to  Rome 
in  A.D.  800  to  receire  the  Imperial 
Crown ;  and  in  the  following  cent  as 
the  birthplace  of  Crescentius,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  affiiirs 
of  Italy  in  the  lOth  cent.,  and  who 
-was  so  barbarously  put  to  death  by 
Otho  II.  in  996  after  his  gallant  defence 
of  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  against  that 
tyrant.  After  yarions  yicissitudes  Men- 
tana passed  by  gift  of  their  kinstiian 
Nicholas  III.  into  the  hands  of  the 
Orsinis,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
for  the  enormous  sum,  in  those  da^s,  of 
250,000  scudi  by  the  Perettis:  it,  as 
well  as  its  territory,  now  belongs  to 


the  elder  branch  of  the  Borghese 
ihmily .  The  modem  toWu  is  a  niiserable 
place  with  540  Inhab.,  consisting  of  one 
street,  the  continuation  of  the  high 
road,  and  of  the  baronial  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  an  agglomeration  of  hovels, 
a  sad  picture  of  misery  and  squalidity. 
The  castle,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is 
founded  upon  massive  substructions 
towards  the  valley,  which  date  from  the 
1 3th  cent. ;  the  feudal  castle  itself  dates 
from  the  1 5th,  and  bears  the  arms  of  the 
Perettis ;  there  is  a  ^;ood  pointed  gate 
in  white  marble  opening  into  the  upper 
court,  with  an  ancient  bas-relief  of  a 
horse  over  it ;  and  the  palace  contains  a 
large  baronial  hall,  but  has  been  much 
neglected.  In  the  street  near  the  ch. 
are  some  masses  of  marble,  used  as 
seats  by  the  inhabitants,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  fiimilies  of  Herennius 
and  Brutius.  The  Via  Nomentana, 
heavy  after  rain  for  wheeled  vehi- 
cles, continues  in  a  northerly  direction, 
passing  by  the  ch.  of  la  Pieta  to  Grotta 
Marozza,  3  m.,  the  probable  site  of  the 
ancient  Eretum;  fh>m  where  it  con- 
tinued until  it  joined  the  Via  Salaria, 
between  Correse  (Cures)  and  Nerola. 
Mentana  has  acquired  some  celebrity 
on  account  of  a  victory  by  the  combined 
Papal  forei^  troops  and  their  French 
auxiliaries,  in  October  1867,  over  the 
insurgents  under  Garibaldi ;  the  action 
took  place  on  the  S.E.  of  the  village,  the 
centre  being  occupied  by  the  Vigna  San- 
tucci.  A  bridle-road  leads  from  Men- 
tana to  near  the  Osteria  Nuova,  4  m.,from 
which  excursions  can  be  most  easily 
made  to  Santangelo  in  Oapoccia  and 
Monticelli,  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Medullia  and  Comiculum.  A 
fair  road  of  less  than  2  m.  in  dry  weather 
(the  soil  being  a  stiff  clayey  matl  covered 
wiUi  volcanic  tufa)  connects  Mentana 
with 

Monte  Rotondo, 
a  town  of  modem  origin,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  province  of 
la  Sabina,  having  a  Pop.  of  2235  Inhab. 
The  territory  around  is  fertile,  planted 
chiefly  in  vmes,  the  wine  made  from 
which  enjoys  a  high  reputation  at 
Rome.  From  its  elevated  position  its 
climate  is  tolerably  healthy,  and  is  less 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria  than 
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the  subjacent  district  along  the  Tiber.  I 
The  principal  feature  of  the  town  is  I 
its  baronial  castle,  built  on  the  ruins  | 
of  one  of  the  mediseyal   strongholds  | 
of  the  Orsinis,  from  whom  it  passed  | 
to  the  Barberinis :  it  now  belongs,  with  , 
a  considerable  part  of  the  surround-  j 
ing  territory,  to  the  Prince  of  Piom-  j 
bino.  The  interior,  nearly  unfurnished,  j 
contains  a  fine  carved  ceiling,  and  some 
frescoes  and  decorations  of  the  time  of 
the  Barberinis ;  its  principal  attraction, 
however,  is  the  high  tower  which  rises 
on  it,  from  which  the  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  N.  Oampagna,* 
embracing  Borne  itself,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Sabine  mountuns,  encirclinff  the 
low  re^on  occupied  by  that  people,  is 
extensive  and  magnificent  beyond  ex- 
ample. There  are  few  points  from  which 
the  topography  of  the  ancient  territory 
of  the  Sabmes,  and  of  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Etruria  and  Latium,  can  be 
better    surveyed.     In    the    principal 
church,  la  Collegiata,  there  is  a  picture 
of  the  patron,  S.  Magdalene,  attributed 
to  C,  Maratta, 

From  Monte  Botondo  a  good  road  of 
2  m.  descends  to  the  Via  Salara,  at 
the  Bdlway  Stat,  Ij  m.  beyondjwhich 
is  Fonte  di  Papa,  on  the  edge  of  fine 
meadows  extending  to  the  Tiber ;  and  1 
m.  farther  theOsteria  di  FomoNijovo, 
on  the  hill  above  which  is  the  Gasale 
of  Sta.  Colomba;  8  m.  beyond  this 
the  Casale  di  MarcigUana  stands  on  an 
eminence  on  the  I. ;  and  1  m.  farther  still 
the  bridge  of  Malpasso  over  the  Allia, 
close  to  where  that  stream  enters  the 
Tiber  ;*  the  farm-buildings  on  the  1.  are 
those  of  Ze  Sette  Bagni;  a  slight  ascent 
follows  over  the  low  neck  of  land 
which  joins  Castel  Giubeleo,  the  citadel 
of  Fidense,  to  the  site  of  the  andent  city, 
from  which  a  drive  of  2  m.  over  the 
plain  brines  us  to  the  Ponte  Salaro : 
the  rest  of  this  route  being  described 
at  p.  430  in  this  vol.  The  traveller 
arriving  at  Bome  by  this  route  from 
Ancona  and   Foligno,  will  have  the 

•  Sig.  P.  Rosa,  the  beet  authority  on  the 
daaalcal  topography  of  the  environs  of  Borne. 
sappoBee  that  the  Allia  is  represented  by  the 
Btream  called  Ia  Scannabecchi,  11  m.  ftom  the 
dty,  and  that  the  site  of  the  victory  of  the  Ganls 
was  In  the  plain  that  extends  finom  below  Santa 
Colomba  to  La  Mardgllana. 


first  view  of  St.  Peter's  and  of  the  W. 
part  of  the  capital  on  descending  into 
the  plain.  (^HaoUanibook  of  Central 
Italy,  Bte.  98.)  The  railway  from  A  n- 
cona  to  Borne  runs  parallel  to  the  Via 
Salara,  xmtil  about  \  m.  before  reaching 
the  bridge,  where  it  deviates  to  the  L  to 
cross  the  Anio  by  an  iron  bridge,  and 
to  follow  afterwflj^  the  1.  bank  of  that 
river,  to  near  the  Ponte  Lomentano. 

Veii, 
about  12  m.  from  Bome,  dose  to  the 
high  road  to  Florence,  between  the 
post-stations  of  La  Storta  and  Baccano. 
A  carriage  for  4  persons,  to  go  and 
return  in  the  same  day,  may  be  hired 
for  25  frs.  No  beds  can  be  obtained 
at  any  place  nearer  to  the  ruins  than  La 
Storta,  so  that  the  traveller  who  desrei 
to  explore  them  in  detail  must  take  up 
his  quarters  there.  At  Isola  a  cicerone 
called  Filippo  Domesi  may  be  found. 
He  is  well  acc^nainted  with  the  localities, 
and  can  provide  donkeys.  To  see  the 
Mill,  the  Ponte  Sodo,  the  gate  of  the  Co- 
lumbarium, and  the  Punted  Tomb  will 
not  require  more  than  2  hrs.  The  Arx 
will  require  another  hour.  To  visit  all 
these,  and  make  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  city,  will  occupy  altogeUier  4  hrs. 
The  traveller  who  goes  to  Veii  in  a  car- 
riage must  proceed  a  short  mile  from 
La  Storta,  just  beyond  the  10th  modem 
milestone  from  Bome,  where  he  will  find 
a  road  on  the  right  leading  to  IsoU 
Famese,  and  to  the  site  of  £e  ancient 
city.  Those  who  proceed  on  horseback 
or  on  foot  will  turn  off  from  the  high 
road  at  the  5th  hl  near  the  Tomb  of 
Vibius  Marianus,  where  an  ancient  road 
branches  off  on  the  rt  hand,  whieh 
appears,  from  the  vestiges  of  pavement 
and  foundations  of  tombs  still  viable, 
to  be  the  Via  Veientwa.  One  of  the 
latter,  near  the  farm-bmldingB  called 
Ospedaletto,  is  remarkable  for  its  size. 
After  crossing  the  torrent  called  the 
Tnria,  near  which  are  the  rains  of 
another  tomb,  the  road  turns  to  the  1. 
or  N.W.,  and  firom  this  point  along 
the  table-land  between  the  valleys  A 
the  Turia  and  of  the  Valca  or  Cre- 
menu  Ascending  the  valley  above 
the  junction  of  the  Cremera  with  the 
Fosso  de'  due  Fossi  (the  2  streams  which 
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summnd  the  site  of  Veil),  we  see  on 
the  height  on  the  1.  the  Arco  di  Pino, 
an  arch  in  the  tnfa,  by  which  the  road 
in  ancient  times  is  supposed  to  have 
descended  to  the  river.  The  elevated 
ridge  on  the  side  of  this  valley  is  sup- 
posed by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  that  occupied 
by  the  Koman  camp  during  the  sie^e. 

The  easiest  and  most  expeditious 
mode  of  seeing  the  different  objects 
aboat  Veii,  will  be,  starting  from  Isola, 
descend  to  the  Molmo,  follow  the  1.  bank 
of  the  torrent  as  far  as  J^onte  delF  laola, 
crossing  which,  continue  along  the 
bank  of  the  Cremera,  having  the 
escanmient  which  supported  the  walls 
on  the  right,  and  the  Necropolis  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Visit  the 
piers  of  an  Etruscan  bridge,  the  Fonie 
Sodo,  and  the  Porta  Spezzeria  ;  from  the 
latter  Campana's  painted  tomb  is  about 
J  m.  distant.  Tourists  having  time  at 
their  disposal  can  follow  the  Cremera 
in  its  downward  course  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Fosso  de'  Due  Fossi ;  but 
as  there  is  little  to  see,  except  the  fine 
scenery,  it  may  be  better,  after  seeing 
the  gate  of  the  Cohtmlbarium,  inside  the 
Porta  Spezeria,  and  the  Bomanpavenient, 
to  strike  across  the  table-land  to  the 
Piazza  (TArmi,  about  Ij^  m.  off:  from 
the  highest  part  of  this  path  there  is  a 
splendid  view  over  the  Campagna. 
From  the  Piazza  d'Armi  a  walk  of 
less  than  an  hour  along  the  torrent, 
daring  which  the  Arco  di  Pino  can  be 
seen,  will  bring  us  back  to  Isola :  the 
whole  of  this  tour  will  occupy  between 
3  and  4  hours.  In  the  interior  of  the 
plateau  of  Veil  there  is  little  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  scramble  through  its  brush- 
wood and  briers. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  Veil 
is  one  of  those  interesting  results  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  study  of 
Etruscan  antiquities,  wluch  has  made 
such  rapid  progress  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  recent  researches  among 
the  buried  cities  of  Etruria  have  done 
more  to  elucidate  the  early  history  of 
Italy  than  the  speculations  of  the  anti- 
quaries, or  the  uncertain  records  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
As  early  as  the  15th  century  the  Italian 
antiquaries  began  to  discuss  the  locality 
of  this  celebrated  city ;  and  from  that 


period  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  no  spot  has  been  more  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation  and  dispute.  Recent 
discoveries  have  added  Yeii  to  the 
number  of  those  ancient  cities  whose 
existence  is  proved  to  be  no  fable,  and 
have  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
was  situated  between  the  two  streams 
above  mentioned,  below  the  rocky  citadel 
of  Isola  Famese.  Independently  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  ruins,  inscrip- 
tions bearing  the  names  of  well-known 
Etruscan  fiimilies  have  been  discovered. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the 
Tarquitii  celebrated  by  Virgil,  and 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  families 
which  embraced  the  cause  of  Rome 
during  the  siege :  they  gave  name  to 
the  Libri  Tarquitiani  used  by  the  aru- 
spices,  and  consulted  as  late  as  the  4th 
century  by  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians.  Before 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  antiquities, 
we  may  remind  our  readers  of  the  de- 
scription of  Dionysius,  who  says,  in 
spetULing  of  the  Uiird  war  in  which 
Romulus  was  engaged  against  Yeii,  that 
it  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League,  distant 
from  Rome  100  stadia,  situated  on  a 
lofty  and  insulated  rock,  and  as  large 
as  Athens.  The  distance  of  100  stadia 
is  exactly  12^  m.  from  the  capital,  cal- 
culating 8  stadia  to  the  Roman  mile; 
the  other  points  of  the  description  will 
be  adverted  to  hereafter.  We  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  facts  of  the  early  history 
of  Veil :  every  traveller  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  acquainted  with  the  long 
wars  it  sustained  against  Rome,  and  with 
its  celebrated  siege  and  capture  by  Ca- 
millus,  who  entered  the  citadel  by  means 
of  a  mine,  B.C.  393,  after  a  10  years'  sie^e. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  city  the  site 
was  long  deserted  and  apparently  forgot- 
ten until  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  when 
an  Imperial  municipium  arose  in  the 
centre  of  it,  far  within  the  circuit  of  the 
ancient  walls.  Propertius  tells  us  that 
the  Etruscan  area  was  converted,  into 
pastures  in  his  day : — 

'*  Nunc  intra  muros  pastoris  bucdna  lenti 
Cantat,  et  in  vestils  ossibus  arva  mctunt.** 
Ekg.  4,11. 

In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Florus  says, 
"Who  now  knows  the  site  of  Veii? 
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What  rains,  what  vestiges  of  it  are 
Tisible  ?  It  is  difficnlt  to  put  faith  in 
oar  annals  when  they  woald  make  as 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Yeii;"  a 
remarkable  passage,  as  the  Roman  mn- 
nicipium  was  then  flourishing  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Etruscan  walls 
which  we  shall  presently  notice.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  situation  of  the  ruins, 
so  near  the  high  road,  was  not  likely 
to  esc^  the  attention  of  the  barons 
in  their  system  of  predatory  warfiire. 
Certain  eccledastical  documents  inform 
OS  that  in  the  be^ning  of  the  10th 
century  a  castle  existed  on  the  isolated 
rock  which  is  now  considered  to  have 
formed  tiie  citadel  of  the  ancient  city. 
It  derived  from  its  position  the  name  of 
Isola,  being  called  the  Isola  di  Ponte 
Yeneno,  and  in  more  recent  times  the 
Isola  Famese.  This  tower  was  a  posi- 
tion of  some  strength,  as  the  hostages 
sent  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  to  pope 
Paschal  II.  were  placed  in  it  for  security. 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  held  by  the 
Orsinis,  and  in  1485  was  captured  by 
Prospero  Colonna.  In  the  contests  of 
Alexander  VI.  with  the  Orsinis,  Isola 
was  besieged  by  Csesar  Borgia,  and  cap- 
tured after  a  12  days'  siege,  when  the 
greater  portion  of  the  castle  was  de- 
stroyed. It  appears  at  a  later  period  to 
have  been  incon>orated  with  the  duchies 
of  Castro  and  Konciglione,  and  to  have 
derived  firom  their  possessors  the  name  of 
Famese.  In  the  1 7th  centy.  it  passed  to 
the  Government,  and  was  sold  in  1820 
to  the  duchess  of  Chablais,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  the  queen  of  Sardinia,  and 
from  her  to  the  late  empress  of  Brazil. 
Although  Nardini  and  Holstenius  had 
both  fixed  the  site  of  Yeii  at  Isola 
Farnese,  Sir  William  Gell  was  the  first 
antiquary  who  produced  a  satisfactory 
plan  of  the  city.  He  examined  and 
traced  the  ancient  walls  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  circuit;  and  was 
convinced  that  the  account  of  Diony- 
sins,  describing  the  city  as  being  as 
large  as  Athens,  was  not  exaggerated. 
The  few  fragments  of  wall  thus  disco- 
vered, concealed  among  tufts  of  brush- 
wood and  by  accumulations  of  soil,  are 
composed  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
tufa,  some  of  wliich,  particularly  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides,  are  from 


9  to'U  feet  in  length.  &W.  Cell  con- 
sidered that  the  table-land  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  ancient  city,  called 
by  the  peasants  the  Piazza  d*  JraU, 
was  the  Etruscan  citadel,  and  tint  Isola 
stood  outside  the  walls.  Mr. 'Dennis 
connders,  from  the  sepulchral  eaves 
and  niches,  *'  most  of  them  apparently 
Etruscan,  which  are  hollowed  in  the 
rock  in  every  direction,  that  Isola  was 
nothing  more  than  part  of  the  Necro- 
polis of  Veii."  Nibby  thought  that  Isola 
was  too  commanding  and  too  important 
an  elevation  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
without  the  walls  by  a  people  so  wariike 
as  the  Etruscans,  and  consequently  re> 
garded  it  as  the  ancient  Arz,  on  which 
stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Juno, 
into  which  the  mine  of  Camillas  pene- 
trated. He  considers  that  the  Piazza  d* 
Armi  may  have  been  a  second  Arx,  and 
that  the  modem  name  has  perhaps  pre- 
served a  record  of  the  hCL  In  the  flanks 
of  Isola  are  numerous  sepalchral  cham- 
bers, but  no  trace  of  the  caniculus  of 
Camillas  has  been  discovered.  The  site 
of  Veii,  as  we  have  stated  above,  lies 
between  two  streams.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Foeso  di  Formello,  the  ancient 
Cremera,  well  known  in  the  history  of 
the  wars  of  Veii  with  the  Fabii :  it 
rises  under  the  Monte  del  Sorbo,  to  the 
W.  of  Baccano,  and  encircles  the  site 
of  Veii  on  its  N.  and  E.  sides.  The 
second  stream  rises  near  Torretta,  on 
the  1.  of  the  Via  Cassia,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  modem  road  near  the 
Osteria  del  Fosso,  12  m.  from  Rome : 
near  Veii  it  precipitates  itself  in  a  fine 
cascade  over  a  rock  80  feet  high,  and 
then  proceeds  along  a  deep  channel 
separating  Isola  from  the  rest  of  Veil : 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Isola 
it  receives  two  small  torrents,  called 
the  Storta  and  the  Pino,  and  is  thence 
called  the  Fosso  de*  due  Fossi :  it  joins 
the  Cremera  below  the  Piazza  <F  Armi. 
These  two  streams  very  clearly  define 
the  triangular  space  occupied  by  the 
Etrascan  city. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
circuit  of  the  dty,  and  point  oat  the 
position  of  the  gates  wmch  may  still 
be  recognised.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  apprise  the  traveller  that  the 
ruins  are    undergoing   such   ooostant 
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changes  that  no  description  can  hold 
good  even  from  year  to  year.  Mr. 
Dennis  says,  •*  Every  time  1  visit  Veii 
I  am  struck  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  destruction.  Nibby  ana  GeU  men- 
tion many  remains  which  are  no  longer 
visible.  The  site  has  less  to  show 
on  each  succeeding  year.  Even  ma- 
sonry, such  as  the  pier  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  that  from 
its  massiveness  might  defy  the  pilfer- 
ing of  the  peasantry,  is  torn  to  pieces, 
and  the  blocks  removed  to  form  walls 
or  houses  elsewhere,  so  that,  ere  long, 
I  fear  it  will  be  said  of  Veii,  *  her 
very  ruins  have  perished.*  *'  Begin- 
ning with  the  road  from  Isola  to 
Formello,  we  descend  into  the  valley  of 
the  Molino,  or  Mill,  in  a  very  pictu- 
resque situation,  where  the  torrent  pre- 
cipitates itself  by  a  handsome  cascade 
over  a  vertical  precipice  of  volcanic 
tufa  ;  there  was  a  gate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  here.  Proceeding 
alonff  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  we  soon 
reach  the  Ponte  dell'  Isola,  an  ancient 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  22  feet  in 
span :  the  gate,  which  opened  from  it,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  entrance  of 
the  road  from  the  Septem  Pagi,  and 
has  been  called  from  that  circumstance 
the  JPorta  del'  Sette  Pagi,  through  which 
passed  the  road  from  Veii  to  Sutri.  Re* 
turning,  and  following  the  stream 
downwards,  opposite  Isola  is  a  gate 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  walls  which  united  the  town 
with  the  citadel  on  the  rock  of 
Isola,  and  called  the  Porta  delV 
Arce<,  £.  of  Isola  on  the  plain  below 
the  rock,  near  the  junction  of  the  Fosso 
del  Pino  with  that  of  Isola,  are  some 
mineral  springs,  and  another  gate  called 
the  Porta  Campana,  Beyond,  on  the 
S.E.,  and  in  the  ravine  separating 
the  plateau  of  Veii  from  its  Arx 
or  Piazza  d*Armi,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  gate  in  th6  direction  of  Fidens, 
called  the  Porta  Fidenate,  Near  this  a 
curious  postern  and  a  fli^t  of  steps  of 
uncemented  Etruscan  masonry,  called 
**  La  Scaletta,"  were  discovered  in 
1840,  by  Mr.  Dennis,  but  of  which  not 
a  trace  now  remains.  Descending  along 
the  base  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  and 
afterwards  ascending  the  valley  of  the 


Cremera,  we  may  trace  the  |;ates  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  circmt  6f  the 
city:  the  first  is  the  Porta  di  Pietra 
Pertusa,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pietra 
Pertusa,  a  remarkable  cutting  bv  which 
the  road  from  Veii  joined  the  Fla- 
minian  Way.  On  the  road,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  opened  beyond  this 
gate,  is  a  large  tumulus,  called  La 
Vaccareccia,  with  a  crest  of  trees, 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
Campagna.    It  was  excavated  by  the 

2ueen  of  Sardinia;  but  nothing  was 
iscovered  to  confirm  Cell's  suggestion, 
that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Propertius  king 
of  Veii,  or  of  Morrius,  the  Veientine 
king  who  instituted  the  Salian  rites. 
Higher  up  the  stream  is  the  gate  called 
the  Porta  Spezieria  by  Canina:  some  of 
the  internal  fortifications  of  this  gate, 
forming  a  kind  of  piazza,  have  been 
preserved,  together  with  the  remains 
of  a  massive  bridge  composed  of 
quadrangular  blocks  of  tu£ai ;  two 
roads  led  out  of  it,  one  to  La  Pietra 
Pertosa,  the  other  to  Monte  Musino, 
a  remarkable  conical  volcanic  hill 
eastward  of  Baccano,  surrounded  by 
broad  artificial  terraces,  whose  sum- 
mit, clothed  with  fine  groves  of  oaks, 
and  commanding  a  noble  view,  is  still 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  circular 
building  supposed  to  be  the  Ara  Mutise, 
the  Temple  of  the  Etruscan  Venus. 
Inside  the  Porta  Spezieria  are  some 
remains  of  an  Etruscan  Columbarium, 
in  the  form  of  pigeonholes  irregularly 
pierced  in  the  vertical  walls  of  the  tufa 
rock ;  and  higher  up  a  well-preserved 
fraementk>f  a  Roman  road.  Between  this 
and  the  next  gate  Sir  W.  Cell  describes 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls, 
composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  tufii, 
man^  of  which  were  10  ft.  long  and  5 
ft.  high,  but  they  no  longer  exist ;  the 
walls  rested  on  a  triple  course  Of  bricks 
each  about  a  yard  in  length,  a  pecu- 
liarity 6f  construction  which  has  not 
been  observed  in  any  other  Etruscan 
city.  The  next  gate  was  the  Porta 
Capenate,  beneath  which  is  the  Ponte 
Sodo,  a  bridge  excavated,  like  a  tunnel, 
in  the  tufk,  240  ft.  louff,  15  ft.  broad, 
and  20  ft  Mgh,  to  afford  a  passage  for 
the  river:  it  is  so  covered  with  trees 
and  bhishwood  that  it  may  easily  be 
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passed  without  notice,  although  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  dur- 
ing the  excursion.  This  gate  was  pro- 
bably the  principal  entrance  to  YeLi 
from  the  N.,  and  that  by  which  the 
roads  from  Capena,  Faleni,  Nepetum, 
&c.,  entered  the  city.  The  hills  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  stream  here  formed  the 
principal  necropolis  of  the  Etruscan 
city.  The  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ponte  Sodo  were  explored  by 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  discovered  in 
them  some  beautiful  gold  ornaments. 
Beyond  this  is  the  Porta  del  Colambario, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the 
ruined  Columbarium  near  it.  Some  of 
the  polygonal  pavement  of  the  road 
whicQ  led  from  this  gate  to  Formello 
may  still  be  traced,  with  its  kerb- 
stones and  ruts  worn  by  ancient 
chariot-wheels ;  remains  of  the  pier  of 
the  bridge  are  also  visible  in  the  bed 
of  the  Formello.  Farther  on  are  some 
fragments  of  the  city  walls,  resting  on 
bricks  like  the  portion  already  de- 
scribed. The  last  gate  is  the  Porta 
Sutrinoy  a  short  distance  from  the  Ponte 
di  Formello,  a  bridge  of  Roman  brick- 
work built  upon  Etruscan  piers.  The 
ancient  road  which  entered  Veil  by  the 
gate  of  Fidense  passed  out  of  it  here, 
after  traversing  the  whole  length  of 
the  city,  and  wll  into  the  Via  Cassia 
near  the  12th  milestone  on  the  modem 
road  from  Rome.  The  gate  feces  Sutri, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  it. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  Ponte  dell' 
Isola^  from  which  we  commenced  our 
survey.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  we 
have'  now  described  is  supposed  to  be 
about  6  m.  In  the  plain  on  the  N. 
side,  which  they  endose,  are  several 
traces  of  a  Roman  road  and  some 
vesti^  of  tombs  and  a  columbarium 
marking  the  site  of  the  Roman  muni- 
cipium,  founded  by  the  emperors  on 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city.  It  was 
about  2  miles  in  circumference.  The 
columbarium  is  now  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Roman  settlement: 
it  was  found  entire,  and  the  interior 
was  ornamented  with  stucco  and  punt- 
ings,  but  all  of  these  are  now  destroyed, 
and  the  3  chambers  of  which  the  build- 
ing was  composed  are  in  a  state  of  ruin. 
Near  it  were  found  the  2  colossal  heads  of  I 


Tiberius  and  Augustus,  the  sitting  co- 
lossal statue  of  Tiberius  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  a  mutilated  statue  of 
Germanicus,  and  some  other  interestiiig 
fragments  of  the  imperial  period. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Formello,  half-way  up  the  slope  of  the 
mound  called  the  Poggio  Reale,  is  the 
very  interesting  Painted  Tomb^  disco- 
vered by  Marchese  Campana  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  the  key  of  whidi  is  kept 
at  Isola  by  the  farmer,  who  will  en- 
deavour to  exact  a  dollar  for  lending 
it,  an  imposition  that  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted, the  tomb  being  the  property  of  the 
government.  It  is  &e  only  tomb  which 
is  now  open  at  Veii,  and,  as  it  is  oce 
of  the  most  ancient  which  has  yet  beea 
discovered  in  any  Etruscan  city,  it  will 
not  fail  to  interest  the  traveller  and  anti- 
quary, to  whom  the  discoverer  has 
rendered  an  important  service,  by  leax- 
ing  it  with  its  furniture  in  the  exact 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  opened. 
The  passage  cut  in  the  tufa  ro^  leuiiog 
to  the  tomb  was  guarded  by  2  croach- 
ing  lions,  and  the  entrance  itself  is  still 
similarly  guarded.  On  either  side  of 
this  passage  are  traces  of  two  small 
chambers,  which  probably  served  as 
places  of  sepulture  for  dependents. 
The  sepulchral  vault  consists  of  two 
low,  gloomy  chambers  excavated  in 
the  volcanic  rock,  with  a  door  formed 
of  converging  blocks  of  the  earli^t 
polygonal  construction,  and  best  seen 
from  the  inside.  The  walls  of  the 
outer  one  are  covered  with  grotesque 
paintings  of  men,  boysj  horses,  leopards, 
cats,  winged  sphinxes,and  dogs,  remark- 
able for  their  rude  execution,  strange 
colouring,  and  disproportionate  forms. 
These  paintings  are  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, and  are  renmrkable  as  being 
much  ruder  and  less  E^ptian  in  their 
character  than  those  discovered  in  the 
painted  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and  other 
Etruscan  sites.  On  either  side  of  the 
tomb  is  a  bench  of  rock,  on  each  of 
which,  when  it  was  opened,  lay  a  skele- 
ton, but  exposure  to  the  air  soon  caused 
both  to  crumble  into  dust.  One  of 
these  had  been  a  warrior,  and  on  the 
rt.-hand  bench  are  still  preserved  por- 
tions of  the  breastplate,  the  speai^ead, 
and  the  helmet,  perforated  by  the  wea- 
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pon  which  probably  deprived  the  war- 
rior of  life.  The  other  skeleton,  from 
the  absence  of  armoar,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  a  female.  Micali 
remarks  that  the  style  and  decorations 
of  this  tomb  show  no  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian,  and  that  *'all  is  genuinely 
national,  and  characteristic  of  the  pn- 
mitiTe  Etroscan  school."  The  large 
earthen  jars,  which  were  found  to  con- 
tain human  ashes,  are  in  the  earliest 
style  of  Etruscan  art  The  inner  or 
smaller  chamber  has  two  beams  carved 
in  relief  on  tiie  ceiling,  with  a  low 
ledge  cut  in  the  rock  round  3  of  its  sides, 
on  which  stand  square  cinerary  urns  or 
chests,  that  contained  human  ashes, 
with  several  jars  and  vases.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  low  bronze  brazier  about  2  ft 
in  diameter,  which  probably  served  for 
burning  perfumes.  On  the  wall  op- 
posite the  doorway  are  painted  6  small 
many-coloured  discs  or  pateree,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  has  been  the 
snbject  of  hitherto  inconclusive  discus- 
sion. Above  them  are  many  stumps  of 
nails  in  the  walls,  which  have  rusted 
away  with  idl  trace  of  the  articles  which 
were  suspended  from  them.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity  of  this  sepulchre  that,  unlike 
many  other  Etruscan  tombs,  it  has  no 
epitaph  or  inscription,  on  sarcophagus, 
nm,  cippus,  or  tile,  to  record  the  name 
of  the  persons  who  were  interred  in  it. 

The  antiquarian  traveller  will  find  a 
detailed  description  of  Veii,aocompanied 
by  numerous  plans,  maps,  and  views,  in 
in  CJanina's  TAntica  Citta  di  Veii,' 
printed  at  Kome  in  1847,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  queen  dowager  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  in  his  great  work  on  the  Etruria 
Maritima ;  and  in  the  first  vol.  of  Mr. 
Dennis's  work  on  the  '  Cities  and  Ce- 
meteries of  Etruria.' 

The  modem  hamlet  of  Isola  is  in  a 
state  of  decay.  The  buildings  are 
chiefly  of  the  16th  century:  the  appear- 
ance of  the  population,  wnich  seldom 
exceeds  100  souls,  bears  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to 
St.  Pancrazio,  was  bmlt  in  the  1 5th  cent., 
after  the  siege  by  Ceesar  Borgia ;  it  con- 
tains a  fresco  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  a  work  probably  of  that  period. 
The  tourist,  instead  of  returning  to 


Home  by  the  same  road,  can  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Cremera  to  where  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Tiber,  about  6  m.,  between 
the  6th  and  7th  m.  on  the  Via  Flaminia; 
the  valley  is  picturesque,  but  the  trip 
must  be  performed  on  root  or  horseback : 
passing  by  the  Casale  di  S.  Giovanni 
on  the  1.,  where  there  are  some  Roman 
remains,  and  afterwards  the  Casale  della 
Valchetta,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  one  of  the  supposed  sites  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Fabii ;  or  by  another,  but 
more  circuitous,  path  by  the  tumulus  of 
the  Vaccareccia,  and  la  Pietra  Pertusa, 
to  the  Via  Flaminia  beyond  the  Osteria 
of  Prima  Porta,  whicn  is  about  8  m. 
from  Rome,  near  the  Roman  station  of 
8axa  Rubra,  Here  he  can  examine  the 
ruins  of  the  Villa  Veientina  of  Livia, 
afterwards  the  Villa  Csesarum  ad  Gal- 
linas  Albas,  in  a  lovely  situation  on  the 
height  above  the  osteria,  where  some 
interesting  excavations  were  made  in 
1863,  which  led  to  the  discoveiy  of  a 
fine  statue  of  Augustus,  now  in  the 
Vatican,  and  of  some  curious  mural 
paintings  of  plants  and  birds  that  de- 
corated one  of  the  apartments  of  this 
favourite  villegiatura  of  the  Roman 
empress.  The  drive  from  P.  Porta  is 
an  a^eable  one  to  Rome,  the  road 
crossing  the  opening  into  the  plain  of 
the  Tiber,  of  the  valleys  of  the  Cremera 
or  la  Valchetta,  of  the  Crescenza,  and 
of  the  Aqua  Traversa,  and  passing  §  m. 
before  reaclunff  the  latter  the  Sepulchre 
of  tiie  Nasos,  described  at  p.  78. 

In  the  ravines  around  Veii  the  geo- 
logist will  find  matter  for  observation ; 
in  the  vicinity  of  Isola,  the  principal 
rock  is  a  volcanic  conglomerate,  con- 
taining huge  fragments  of  black  pumice 
reposing  on  strata  of  ashes  deposited 
under  water,  whereas  the  black  pumice 
breccia  is  amongst  the  most  recent  of 
the  subaerial  deposits  of  the  Campagna, 
contemporaneous  with  the  lava-cur- 
rents or  Sette  Vene,  Capo  di  Bove,  ficc. 
&c. 

FiDENiB  AND  AntEMNJE. 

The  traveller  who  desires  to  visit 
the  sites  of  these  ancient  cities  from 
Rome  will  have  the  choice  of  two  roads  \ 
the  one  which  follows  the  line  of  the 
Via  Salara  runs  ^rect  from  the  Porta 
Salara;  the  other  quits  Rome  by  the 
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Porta  del  Popolo,  and,  leaving  the 
road  to  Florence  at  the  Casino  di  Papa 
Giulio,  takes  that  on  the  rt.  to  the  Acqua- 
cetoea,  from  which  a  path  across  the 
meadows,  of  less  than  a  mile,  leads  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  site  of  ancient 
AntemnaB,  the  **  TurrigiraB  Antemnse  " 
of  the  iEneid,  one  of  the  3  cities  whose 
daughters  became  the  mothers  of  the 
Roman  race. 

"  It  seems  that  the  high  point  nearest 
the  road  was  the  citadel  of  Antem- 
nse ;  and  the  descent  of  2  roads  now 
scarcely  perceptiUe,  one  towards  Fide- 
ns3  and  the  bridge,  and  the  other  to- 
wards Rome,  marks  the  site  of  a  jRate. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  knoll  of  the 
citadel  is  a  cave,  with  signs  of  artificial 
cutting  in  the  rock,  being  a  sepulchre 
under  the  walls.  There  was  evidently 
a  gate  also  in  the  hollow  which  runs 
from  the  platform  of  the  city  to  the 
junction  of  the  Aniene  and  the  Tiber, 
where  there  is  now  a  little  islet.  Pro- 
bably there  was  another  gate  towards 
the  meadows,  on  the  side  of  the  Acqua- 
cetosa,  and  another  opposite:  and 
from  these  2  gates,  which  the  nature  of 
the  soil  points  out,  one  road  must  have 
run  ujp  a  valley  tending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  original  Palatium  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  other  must  have  passed  by  a 
ferry  towards  Veil,  up  the  valley  near 
the  present  Tor  cQ  Quinto.  It  is  not 
uninteresting  to  observe  how  a  city, 
destroyed  at  a  period  previous  to  what 
is  now  called  that  of  authentic  history, 
should,  without  even  one  stone  remain- 
ing, preserve  indications  of  its  former 
existence.  From  the  height  of  An- 
temnae  is  a  fine  view  of  3ie  field  of 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Fidenates,  whence  Tullus  Hostilius 
despatched  M.  Horatius  to  destroy  the 
city  of  Alba  Longa.  The  isthmus 
where  the  2  roads  from  Palatiuna  and 
Veii  met  unites  with  the  city  a  higher 
eminence,  which  may  have  been  another 
citadel.  The  beauty  of  the  situation  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not 
have  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  villa  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  Rome." — Gell, 

A  steep  descent  by  the  modern  road, 
which  passes  near  the  £.  side  of  the 
hill  of  Antemnse,  brings  us  to  the  Ponte 
Salaro,  a  bridge  of  3  arches  crossing 


the  Anio,  the  piers  of  whidi,  built  of 
square  blocks  of  red  tufii,  may  be  of 
the  oldest  Roman  period,  subseqaently 
cased  with  travertine  in  the  6th  centy. 
by  Narses,  who  rebuilt  it.  The  Ponte 
Salaro  was  partially  destroyed  during 
the  military  operations  before  Rome  in 
1849,  when  all  the  bridges  or  their  ap- 
proaches on  this  side  of  the  city  were 
blown  up  to  prevent  the  advances 
of  the  French  besieging  army,  aod 
more  ruinously  in  Oct.  1867,  by  the 
Pope's  troops,  in  dread  of  the  Gari- 
baldian  inroad.  Beyond  the  Ponte 
Salaro  we  pass  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
sepulchre  on  the  l.,from  which  the  road 
for  the  next  2  m.  runs  across  the  plain 
of  Prato  RotondOf  having  the  Tiber  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  1.,  and  the  lov 
range  of  hills  that  extend  from  the  ru 
bank  of  the  Anio  to  Fidense.  It  was 
in  this  i^ain,  rich  in  meadows  and  pas- 
turage, that  many  bloody  encounters 
took  place  between  the  Komans  and 
Etruscans  during  the  kingly  period, 
and  especially  the  memorable  one  widi 
the  Fidenates  and  Veientes,  whidi. 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Mettus  Fuffetius,  the  leader  of  the 
auxiliaries  from  Alba  Longa,  led  to 
the  destruction  of  that  town  by  Tullus 
Hostilius.  It  is  also  in  this  plain 
that  antiquarians  place  Hannibal's  en- 
campment before  Rome  after  his  re- 
treat from  Capua.  2  m.  beyond  the 
bridge  the  road  runs  along  the  base  of 
the  mil  on  which  are  situated  the  Casale 
of  La  Serpentara^  and,  farther  on,  the 
Viih  Spaaa^  where  some  topographers 
place  ^e  Villa  of  Phaon,  where  Nero 
put  an  end  to  his  existence.  It  is 
more  likely,  however,  that  it  was 
about  half  way  between  the  Via 
Salara  and  Via  riTomentaiia,  the  whole 
of  which  space  was  occupied  by  the 
grounds  of  that  freedman  of  the  em- 
peror. From  the  Villa  Spada  a  gradual 
ascent  of  about  a  mile  brings  us  to 
the  highest. point  of  the  road,  pas^g 
over  a  depression  on  the  hill  ^lat  sepa- 
rates the  table-land  on  the  rt.,  upon 
which  the  city  of  Fidense  is  supposed 
to  have  stood,  from  that  of  its  Axx  or 
Citadel,  which  is  now  marked  by  the 
farm-buildings  of  Caste!  Giubeteo»  on 
a   precipitate    elevation,   overlooking 
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from  about  half  a  mile  the  Tiber.  No 
ruins  are  Tisible,  either  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  or  of  its  citadel,  if 
we  except  the  artificial  exeavations 
on  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  some  of 
-which  were  evidently  made  for  sepul- 
chral purposes ;  indeed,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  should  remain,  Fi- 
denae  having  been  destroyed  more  than 
four  centuries,  before  our  era.  The 
modem  buildings  of  Castel  Giubeleo 
date  from  the  time  of  Boniface  YIII. ; 
the  farms  around  belonging  to  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter's. 

'<  Making  the  circuit  of  Castel  Giu- 
beleo, you  are  led  round  till  you  meet 
the  road,  where  it  issues  from  the 
hollow  at  tiiie  northern  angle  of  the 
city.  Besides  the  tombs  which  are 
found  on  both  sides 'of  the  southern 
promontory  of  the  city,  there  is  a  cave, 
running  fiir  into  the  rock,  and  branch- 
ing off  into  several  chambers  and 
passages.  Fidense,  like  Veii,  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  by  a  mine)  and 
this  cave  might  be  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  spot,  being  subsequently  en- 
larged into  its  present  form,  had  not 
Livy  stated  that  the  ouniotUus  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Fidense,  where  the 
cliffs  were  loftiest,  and  diat  it  was 
carried  into  the  Arx.  The  chief  necro- 
polis of  Fidense  was  probably  on  the 
heights  to  the  N.E.,  called  Poggio  de' 
Sette  Bagni,  where  are  a  number  of 
caves;  and  here,  also,  are  traces  of 
quarries,  probably  those  of  the  soft 
rock  for  which  Fidense  was  fkmed  in 
ancient  times.  The  walls  of  Fidenss 
have  utterly  disappeared ;  not  one 
stone  remains  on  another,  and  the 
broken  pottery  and  the  tombs  around 
are  the  sole  evidences  of  its  existence* 
Yet,  as  Nibby  observes,  *  few  aneient 
cities,  of  which  few  or  no  vestiges  re- 
main, have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  their  sites  so  well  determined  as 
Fidens.'  Its  distance  of  40  stadia,  or 
5  m.,  tram  Rome,  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius,  and  its  position  relative  to  Veii, 
to  the  Tiber,  and  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Anio  with  that  stream,  as  set  forth 
by  livy,  leave  not  a  doubt  of  its  true 
site/'— 2>«miaj.* 

•  Sig.  Rosa  places  the  Arx  of  Ffdentt  at  the 
K  extremity  of  tbe  plateau,  on  the  rt,  of  the 


An  excursion,  including  AntemnsB, 
Fideneo,  and  Veii,  may  be  made  in 
the  same  day,  by  a  good  walker, 
and  leaving  Kome  at  an  early  honr. 
Passing  through  the  Porta  Salara,  An- 
temnse  can  be  reached  in  less  than  an 
hour;  a  couple  of  hours  will  suffice  to 
examine  Castel  Giubeleo  and  the  site 
of  Fidenffi;  after  which,  crossing  the 
Tiber  in  a  boat,  which  may  be  some- 
times met  with  below  Castel  Giubeleo, 
a  path  of  about  5  m.  will  bring  him 
from  the  Casale  delle  due  Case,  where 
the  valley  of  the  Cremera  opens  into 
the  plain,  and  near  to  where  that  stream 
empties  itself  into  the  Tiber,  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Cremera  to  Veii,  passing 
by  on  the  1.  and  upon  a  projectiuff  pro- 
montory the  Casale  della  Yalchetta, 
and  on  the  rt.  that  of  S.  Giovanni 
where  there  are  some  Roman  ruins, 
and  which  may  be  the  spot  that  wit- 
nessed the  defeat  of  the  300  Fabii.  Or, 
instead  of  returning  by  Veii,  a  very 
agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  up 
the  valley  of  the  Sette  Ba^i,  which 
cjKsns  on  the  rt.  half  a  mile  bevond 
Cfastel  Giubeleo,  passing  by  Kedi- 
ciolli,  Bufalotta,  and  the  Casale  di 
Bella  Donna :  ftom  the  latter  a  good 
road  of  4  m.,  by  Le  Vigne  Nuove,  and  the 
Mom  Sacer,  celebrated  in  Roman  his- 
tory for  the  retreat  of  the  Plebeians 
in  A.1T.C.  260,  will  bring  the  tourist  to 
the  Ponte  Lomentcmo,  and  from  thence  in 
I  lir«  to  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia. 


Prima  Pobta«  bt  thb  Via  Flaminia, 
THE  Villa  of  Livia,  and  to  Fiano, 
BT  THE  Via  Tibebina. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  easiest  made 
excursions  from  Rome,  and  a  very 
agreeable  drive,  the  road  being  excel- 
lent. The  country  through  which  it 
passes  has  been  described  in  the  Hand- 
book of  Central  Italy  (Rte.  98),and  at  p. 
425  in  the  present  volume. 

On  leaving  the  city  by  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  we  follow  a  long  [suburb,  and 
between  high  walls,  for  nearly  2  m., 

road ;  a  posltkn  more  in  acoordanoe  with  tbe 
dUtanoe  nom  Borne  than  Castel  Giubeleo. 
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as  &r  as  the  Ponte  MoUe.  Of  the 
villas  that  line  the  road,  the  only- 
one  that  merits  notice  is  the  Villa 
Massani,  belonging  to  Prince  Bandini. 
i  m.  from  the  gate  a  road  on  the  rt. 
leads  to  the  Villa  of  Papa  Giolio, 
built  by  Vignola,  and  from  there  to 
the  Acquacetosa;  and  immediately 
before  reaching  the  Tiber,  a  path  prac- 
ticable for  carriages  on  tiie  rt  strikes 
off  to  the  same  mineral  spring  (pp.  430), 
at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Paroli. 

The  PonU  MoUe,  which  crosses  the 
Tiber  2  m.  from  the  city,  iras  first 
erected  (b.c.  108)  by  the  Censor  Mar- 
cos Emilias  Scaurus,  and  is  memorable 
in  history.  It  was  on  it  that  the  en- 
voys of  the  AUobroges,  implicated  in 
the  Catiline  conspiracy,  were  arrested 
by  order  of  Cicero  (b.c.  63),  and  it 
was  from  its  parapets  that  the  body  of 
Maxentias  was  hurled  into  the  river, 
with  his  spoils,*  after  his  defeat  by 
Constantine  5  m.  higher  np  on  the  Via 
Flaminia.  The  present  bridge  was 
nearly  rebuilt  by  Pius  VII. ;  its  foun- 
dations, however,  are  ancient  A  tower 
formerly  stood  at  its  N.  extremity  to 
defend  the  passage,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  kind  of  triumphal 
arch.  At  each  end  of  the  parapets  are 
colossal  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  St 
John  Nepomucene,  of  the  &Lviour  and 
St  John  the  Evangelist  by  Mocohi. 
In  recent  times  the  Ponte  MoUe  has 
been  the  scene  of  military  operations, 
—the  last  on  the  14th  May,  1849, 
when  the  French  invading  army  under 
General  Oudinot,  attempted  to  carrv  it, 
but  fiuled,  the  insurgents  who  held 
Kome  having  blown  up  its  northern 
arch. 

After  crossing  the  Tiber,  the  mili- 
tary exercising  ground  is  on  the  1.,  the 
modem  Campus  Martins  of  Rome,  and 
on  the  rt.  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
Flaminia,  marked  by  a  ruined  sepul- 
chre,— ^it  ran  close  to  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river ;  and  fartlier  on  the  Osteria 
del  Ponte,  where  the   high  road  to 

*  The  story  of  the  7-branched  candelabram 
having  been  thrown  Into  the  Tiber  after  the 
defeat  of  Maxentius  is  a  mere  legend,  founded 
on  no  written  anthority ;  indeed  Prooo|dus  states 
positively  that  the  ireasores  fh>m  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  were  carried  from  Borne  to  C^- 
^hage  by  Genaeric  in  a.d.  455. 


Florence  and  Ancona  (the  Via  Cassia), 
and  the  modem  one  to  Bignano  (the 
Via  Flaminia  Nova),  separate.  Fol- 
lowing the  latter  over  a  gentle  rising 
ground  for  1|  m.,  we  pass  on  the  rt. 
the  medisBval  Tor  di  Quinto,  which 
derives  its  name  from  being  near  the 
5th  m.,  reckoning  from  the  Capitol; 
and  a  short  way  beyond  we  cross  the 
openings  into  &e  plain  of  the  Tiber, 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Acqoa  Traversa 
or  Crescenza  and  Inviolatella,  up 
which  there  are  good  rides  to  the 
Via  Cassia  and  Veil  (p.  477).  Soon 
after  the  plain  is  bordered  on  the  W. 
by  -  a  ridge  of  hills,  with  precipitate 
escarpments,  composed  of  volcanic  con- 
glomerate, which  extends  all  the  rest 
of  our  way  to  Prima  Porta.  Betwet^n 
the  5th^  and  6th  m.,  an  arlaficial  cavon 
may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  diff, 
which  once  served  as  a  sepulchre,  in 
which  were  found  numerous  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  the  Nasos,  the  familv 
of  Ovid  (see  p.  73).  All  traces  of  the 
paintings  upon  its  walls  wluch  existed 
m  the  17th  ceu^.  have  disappeared, 
and  the  inscriptions  have  been  dis^ 
persed.  The  excavation,  which  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  Etruscan  character, 
offers  now  little  interest.  From  here 
on  the  rt  of  the  road  extends  a  meadow 
plain  to  the  Tiber,  in  which  are  seve- 
ral ruined  sepulchres  that  mark  the 
line  of  the  Via  Flaminia.  It  was  on 
this  flat  that  took  place  the  battle  be- 
tween Constantine  and  Maxentias 
(a.d.  312),  already  referred  to,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  and 
his  flight  towards  Rome,  a  victory  so 
important  in  the  history  of  Christiaiiity. 
Before  reaching  Prima  Porta  the  road 
crosses  the  Cremera  torrent,  descending 
from  Veii,  and  soon  after  that  of  Prima 
Porta  from  Scrofano.  Here  the  Via 
Tiberina  to  Procojo  and  Fiano  branches 
off  on  the  rt,  and  a  slight  ascent  brings 
us  to 

Prima  Porta,  the  stat.  of  ad  Sara 
Pubra,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  names 
derived  from,  its  being  situated  in  a 
defile  through  the  hiUs  that  enclose 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  this  side, 
and  from  the  red  volcanic  ta&  of 
which  they  are  formed.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  the  first  halting-place  out 
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of  Home,  and  9  m.  distant  from  the 
MiUiarinm  Aureum  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol.  On  the  heights  above  the 
Osteria  on  the  rt  stood  the  Villa 
Veientina  of  Livia,  in  later  times 
known  as  the  VUia  CcBsarum  ad  Gal" 
Unas  Albas,  having  descended  to  the 
successors  of  Augustus.  Although  no 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  site  of  an 
edifice  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors,  it  is  extraordinary  that  ex- 
cavations on  it  were  not  attempted 
until  1863,  when  amongst  the  first 
discoveries  was  the  fine  statue  of  Au- 
gustus, now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vati- 
can (p.  207).  Subsequent  researches  led 
to  the  opening  of  a  suite  of  chambers, 
richly  decorated,  which  probably 
formed  the  lower  floor  of  the  imperial 
villa,  one  of  which  was  covered  with 
paintings  in  excellent  preservation, 
representing  a  garden,  in  which  the 
plants,  flowers,  and  birds  are  designed 
with  great  accuracy.  Amongst  the 
latter  a  number  of  white  pigeons  ♦  of 
the  same  race  as  seen  living  at  the  pre- 
sent day  about  Rome. 

The  history  of  this  villa,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  circumstance  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  ad  Gallinas  Albaa, 
is  curious.  Founded  by  Livia  on  one 
of  her  paternal  estates,  it  was  at  first 
designated  as  her  Villa  Veientina, 
from  being  in  the  territory  of  Veil. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  called  the 
Villa  Cssarum  ad  Gallinas  Albas,  fVom 
a  legend  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius, 
Suetonius,  t  Pliny ,^  &c.,  that  an  eagle 
flying  over  it  let  fall  a  white  fowl 
( gallma  alba),  which,  lighting  on  the 
lap  of  Livia,  holding  a  laurel-branch 
*  Not  fowls,  as  stated  by  an  official  authority, 
the  Oommlssarlo  Ponttflcio  of  Antiquities,  who, 
in  a  noiicQ  of  this  villa,  has  pretended  they  re- 
presented the  white  birds  from  whidi  it  derived 
its  name.  Nor  are  the  plants  exotic  or  tropical, 
as  stated  by  a  recent  traveller  (Weld,  '  Last 
Winter  at  Home.'  1865),  whose  description  of  the 
Avbole  edifice  is  Inaccurate. 

f  "  Llvia;  ollm,  post  August!  statim  nuptlas, 
Veientanum  suam  revlsens  pretervolans  Aqnlla 
pcallinam  albam  ramiilum  lauri  rostro  tenentem, 
ita  ut  rapuerat  demisit  In  gremium  .  .  .  tanta 
pullomm  soboles  provenit  ut  hodle  quoque  ea 
villa  ad  OaUlnaB  vocatur."  —  Sueton.  in  Vit 
Galbae. 

+  In  villa  Qcsarum  fluvio  Tiberi  Imposita, 
Juxta  nonam  lapidem  KlaroiniA  Via,  qua  ob  id 
(the  same  fact  as  mentioned  by  Suetonius)  vocar 
tur  ad  Gallinas.— Lib.  xv.,  40. 


in  its  beak,  was  the  progenitrix  of 
the  race  of  birds  for  which  it  became 
so  celebrated,  as  the  laurel-berries  did 
of  the  plantations  from  which  the  im- 
perial triumphators  were  crowned.  In 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Nero,  Sue- 
tonius states  that,  on  the  approaching 
extinction  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ju- 
lian Une,  the  white  fowls  began  to  pine 
away,  and  the  laurels  to  wither,  the 
race  of  both  disappearing  with  the  last 
of  the  imperial  line  of  the  descendants 
of  It  Augustus.  The  villa  occupied  the 
table-land  above  the  Osteria  of  Prima 
Porta,  which  is  of  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent, but  in  a  lovely  position,  command- 
ing a  magnificent  panorama  up  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  over  a 
great  extent  of  the  territories  of  Veil 
and  Fidens,  with  the  Sabina  and  its 
lofty  Apennines  beyond,  and  of  the 
Alban  and  Volscian  mountains  to  the 
south. 

From  Prima  Porta  the  Via  Tiberina 
runs  parallel  to  the  river,  but  along 
the  base  of  the  hills,  at  some  distance 
from  the  Tiber,  as  &r  as  Fiano,  a  poor 
village  which  gives  a  ducal  title  to  the 
head  of  the  Papal  family  of  Ottobnoni. 
Before  reaching  Fiano,  the  tourist  in- 
terested in  agricultural  pursuits  can 
visit  some  of  the  large  breeding-farms 
for  horses  and  horned  cattle— on  the  1. 
the  two  Procojos,  the  property  o* 
Prince  Chigi ;  and  Riano,  belonging  to 
Prince  di  Piombino,  once  celebrated 
for  its  pure  Roman  breed 'of  horses. 
Fiano,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Flamnia,  has  a  large  dilapi- 
dated mansion  belonging  to  its  feudal 
lord.  From  Fiano  there  is  a  bridle- 
road  which  follows  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  as  far  as  Ponte  Felice,  passing 
by  Nazzano  and  Ponzano,  at  the  £. 
base  of  Soracte. 

Bbaoctano  and  its  Lake. 

26  m.  from  Rome.  A  very  agreeable 
excursion  may  be  made  to  Bracciano 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Although  less 
often  visited  than  many  other  places 
in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  it  will  well 
repay  the  journey;  with  post-horses 
Bracciano,  including  VicareUo,  may  be 
visited   in  the  same  day.    A   public 
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conyeva&ce  leaves  the  Oiteria  del  Sole, 
near  tke  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
diuly,  performing  the  journey  in  5 
hra.  There  is  a  very  tidy  inn  at 
Bracciano,  the  Osteria  Piva,  kept  by 
an  obliging  landlady,  where  the  not 
over-faMJdious  tourist  irill  find  fair 
quarters,  and  where  the  artist  may 
spend  economically  seyeral  days  in  the 
midst  of  scenery  of  a  very  picturesque 
character.  Leaving  Rome,  we  follow 
the  high  road  to  Florence  as  &r  as 
La  Storta,  a  short  distance  beyond 
which  we  turn  off  to  the  1.  to  fol- 
low the  Via  Claudia,  which  led  from 
the  Via  Cassia  to  Cosa.  After  leav- 
ing La  ^orta,  the  road,  which  con- 
tinues good,  passes  fi>r  the  next  6 
m.  through  an  uninteresting  country 
consisting  of  large  pasturase  farms. 
At  the  14th  m.  from  Rome  the  Aqua- 
sona  stream,  descending  from  the  hills 
of  Cesano,  is  crossed,  and  a  mile  far- 
ther on  we  reach  the  Osteria  Nuova, 
very  nearly  on  the  site  of  Careis,  a 
Roman  station  of  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary. Near  here  a  road  branches  off  on 
the  1.  to  the  large  dairy-fiums  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Celsano  and  Casal  di  Galera. 
Soon  after  passing  the  Osteria  Nuova, 
the  Arroae,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of 
Bracciano,  is  crossed,  near  to  where 
it  falls  by  a  cascade  over  a  lava  cur- 
rent, into  the  picturesque  valley  below. 
From  this  place  a  path  of  about  a  mile 
leads  to  the  deserted  village  of  Galera, 
and  which  will  be  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  ravine  through  which  the  Arrone 
runs  is  beautiM,  enclosed  between 
predpices  of  tu£i  and  basaltic  lava,  on 
one  of  which  is  perched  the  mediaeval 
town.  Althourii  it  is  very  probable  that 
there  was  an  Etruscan  or  Roman  town 
there,  no  traces  of  andient  remains 
have  hitherto  been  discovered.  The 
modem  Gidera  has  existed  from  the 
11th  centy.,  and  its  counts  in  the  12th 
and  1 3th  exercised  considerable  influence 
in  this  part  of  La  Campagna  as  lords 
of  the  district  situated  between  the 
lake  of  Bracciano,  the  range  of  hills  of 
Baocano,  and  the  Via  Claudia.  In  1226 
Galera  became  possessed  by  the  Orsini 
fiunily,  who  held  it  until  1670 ;  it  now 
belongs,  with  a  part  of  the  neighboor- 
ing  vaUey,  to  the  College  of  the  Hun- 


garian Jesuits  at  Rome.  Hie  town 
has  for  half  a  century  been  alwDdoned, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  malaria,  and 
presents  a  strange  aspect  of  deso- 
lation in  its  unroofed  and  abandoDed 
churches  and  houses  so  lately  inhabited, 
overgrown  with  a  rank  veffetatian  and 
tenanted  only  by  reptiles.  iTie  rock  on 
which  it  stands  is  a  fine  mass  of  black 
lava,  rising  through  the  volcanic  tufa, 
surrounded  on  3  of  its  nearly  vertical 
sides  by  the  deep  ravine  at  the  bottom 
of  which  runs  the  Arrone.  The  town  is 
entered  by  a  double  gate  towards  the 
N.,  over  which  are  the  Orsini  arms : 
many  of  the  houses  and  2  steefdes  of 
churches  are  still  erect,  forming  pic- 
turesque objects  of  abandonment  and 
desolation.  The  older  walls  of  the.  1 1  th 
centy.  may  be  seen  at  the  N.W.  ang^ 
of  the  town :  on  these  rises  the  castle 
of  the  Orsinis,  a  fine  brick  edifice. 
The  position  is  exceedingly  romantic, 
and  Its  complete  solitude  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  examples  of  the 
influence  of  malaria  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  The  valley  of  the 
Arrone,  which  extends  from  Galera  to 
below  Castel  di  Guido,  on  the  road 
from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque  in  its  upper  por- 
tion :  watered  by  the  perennml  stream 
flowing  from  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  it  is 
fertile,  and  contains  numerous  lai^ge 
meadows  and  pasturage-fiums,  upon 
which  great  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  reared,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  butter  produced  for  the  Roman  mar- 
ket Tlie  bottom  of  the  valley  consists 
of  rich  meadows,  the  hills  on  the  sides 
of  gracing  land,  over  which  rise  woods 
of  ilex,  Sie  cork,  and  ordinary  oaks. 
The  farms  of  Santa  Maria  in  Celsano 
and  o£  Casal  di  Galera,  belonging  to 
the  Marehese  di  Rocxa  Giovane,  and 
lower  down  of  Testa  di  Lepre,  the  pro- 
perty of  Prince  Doria,  would  well  repay 
a  visit  for  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna; but  in  this  beautiful  valley 
malaria  is  the  great  evil,  few  of  its  in- 
habitants being  able  to  remain  beyond 
the  end  of  June. 

Beyond  the  Arrone  a  carrisigeHPOfid 
bran^es  off  on  the  rt  to  Aagai]- 
lara,  by  which  Trevignaao  may  aln  be 
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reached.  The  plain  of  the  Arrone  ex- 
tends in  this  direction  to  where  the  river 
issues  fh)m  the  hike,  and  is  more  fertile 
than  the  surroonding  Campagna.  About 
3 m.  before reachingBracciano "we enter 
on  a  portion  of  the  Koman  pavement  of 
the  via  Claudia,  well  preserved  for 
more  than  a  mile ;  soon  afterwards  the 
town  and  its  castle  come  into  view, 
and  from  no  point,  perhaps,  is  the  latter 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  A  flat  marshy 
tract,  called  Lago  Morto,  from  the  small 
pestilential  pool  that  sometimes  exists 
in  it,  is  passed  on  the  1.  From  here  the 
lake  is  first  seen,  with  the  village  of 
Trevignano  on  its  opposite  shore,  backed 
by  the  conical  peak  of  Rocca  Romana. 
About  a  mile  before  reaching  Bracciano 
the  road  turns  to  the  rt.,  the  Via 
Claudia  continuing  in  a  straight  line 
by  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  S.  of 
the  town. 

Bracciano  (Inn :  Albergo  Piva)  con- 
tains a  pop.  or  about  2000  Inhab.  From 
its  elevation  and  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  lake,  its  climate  is  less 
unhealthy  than  most  places  around ;  it 
enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity 
from  its  iron-works,  where  bars  are 
manufiictured  from  cast-iron  brought 
chiefly  from  Tuscany,  fuel  being  abun- 
dant from  the  wooded  country  in  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  good  water-power 
from  the  surrounding  hills  for  the 
mills.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  hill 
of  Bracciano,  and  overlooking  tiie  lake, 
is  tiie  baronial  castle,  built  in  the  15th 
ccntuTjr  by  the  Orsinis;  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  good,  although  not 
very  ancient  specimens  of  the  feudal 
castles  of  Italy,  and  presents  a  noble 
and  imposing  aspect.  Its  ground  plan 
is  a  pentagon  of  unequal  sides,  the 
longest  being  towards  the  town,  having 
2  lofty  towers  connected  by  a  macfai- 
colated  wall ;  3  other  towers  stand  on 
the  oppoute  side  towards  the  lake :  the 
windows  are  square  and  small,  the  walls 
built  of  black  lava,  taken,  it  is  said,  in 
part,  from  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Cas- 
sia. On  the  N.  side  is  the  entrance  by  a 
double  gate  and  covered  way,  partly 
excavat^  in  the  volcanic  breccia  of 
which  the  hill  is  formed,  and  flanked 
by  2  round  towers.  The  central  court 
is  an  irregular  square,  surrounded  by  a 


portico  now  built  up,  the  pilasters  bear- 
ing the  shields  of  the  Orsinis ;  a  deco- 
rated outdoor  staircase,  with  some  re- 
mains of  frescoes,  leads  to  the  upper 
story  ftom  this  court.  The  interior  of 
the  castle  offers  little  to  interest  the  vi- 
sitor. In  the  great  hall,  now  untenanted, 
are  some  traces  of  firescoes,  it  is  said  by 
F.  Zucchero,  forming  a  kind  of  Meze 
of  family  portraits ;  beyond  this  are  2 
large  rooms,  with  roofs  decorated  in  the 
worst  style  of  the  I7th  centy. ;  followed 
by  2  small  apartments  with  fresco 
and  stucco  Arabesque  decorations.  The 
apartments  occupied  by  the  owner  are 
small,  and  plainly  fitted  up  with  modern 
furniture ;  they  overlook  the  town.  No 
visitor  to  the  castle  should  omit  to 
ascend  to  the  summit,  from  which  the 
view  over  the  lake  and  surroundmg 
country  is  interesting;  looking  S.W. 
and  beneath  is  the  town  of  Bracciano ; 
bej>'ond  it  the  Capuchin  convent  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  ilexes ;  on  the  rt.  the 
valley  of  Manziana,  with  the  hill  of 
Monte  Virginio  crowned  by  a  convent 
behind  it;  turning  towards  the  lake  a 
rich  plain,  covert  with  plantations  of 
olive-trees  and  vines,  extends  along  its 
shores,  above  which  rises  a  thick  forest 
reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  that 
encircle  this  picturesque  basin;  in  front 
is  seen  the  mass  of  buildings  surround- 
ing the  baths  of  Vicarello,  and  fiirther 
to  the  rt  the  town  of  Trevignano 
upon  a  promontory  jutting  into  the 
liike;  behind  Trevignano  rises  a  re- 
markable group  of  hills;  the  pointed 
peak  in  the  centre  is  Monte  di  Rocca 
Romano  (2026  ft  above  the  sea),  fa- 
miliar to  the  traveller  from  Florence  to 
Rome  as  seen  rising  belund  the  post- 
station  of  Monterosi.  To  the  rt,  of 
Trevignano  a  white  house  marks  the 
site  of  Polline,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Val  d'  Inferno ;  and  farther  still  a  white 
line  near  the  lake  shows  the  course  of 
the  Pauline  aqueduct.  The  plain  through 
which  the  Arrone  flows  from  the  Jake 
intervenes  between  this  point  and  the 
high  promontory  on  which  stands  the 
town  of  Anguillara;  the  fine  woods  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Bracdano  are  those 
of  Mondragone.  Beyond  Monte  di  Rocca 
Romana  may  be  discovered  the  peaks  of 
the  Ciminian  rangei  Soriano^  and  the 
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Moute  di  Vico,  &rther  £.  the  ridge  of 
Soracte,  and  more  in  the  foreground, 
and  extending  towards  the  Tiber  and 
the  Sabine  Apennines,  the  low  Yolcanic 
group  surrounding  Baccano,  with  the 
pointed  hill  of  Monte  Musino,  the  Ara 
Mutise,  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  Or- 
sinis  appear  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
property  prior  to  the  accession  of  Martin 
v.,  but  they  were  reinstated  in  their  pos- 
sessions by  that  pontiff  with  the  title  of 
counts.    In  the  contests  of  the  Colonnas 
with  Sixtns  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII. 
in  1485,  Bracciano  was  captured  and 
sacked  by  the  former.    The  castle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  about  this  time, 
and  Paul  IV.  in   1564  confirmed  the 
Orsinis  in  their  fief,  and  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  duchy.   They  retained  posses- 
sion of  it  until  the  dose  of  the  last 
century,  when  they  sold  it  to  the  Ode- 
scalchi  family.    The  feudal  privileges 
of  the  castle  were  not  surrendered  to 
the  government  at  the  French  invasion, 
and  are  consequently  still  in  force :  the 
hall  of  justice  is  shown  at  the  summit 
of  the  castle,  in  which  the  duke  has  the 
power  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  his 
vas8al&    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  part  of  Europe   a   more  perfect 
realization  of  baronial  times  than  the 
castle  of  Bracciano :  it  seems  made  to 
be  the  scene  of  some  story  of  romance, 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the  first 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  expressed  an 
anxiety  to  visit  on  his  arrival  there,  j 
with  a  questionable  want  of  taste,  in  { 
the  midst  of  so  man}-  sites  and  ob-  > 
jects  of  infinitely  greater  interest    The ' 
town  of  Bracciano  is  divided  into  2 
portions,  the  Borgo  Vecchio  and  the 
Borgo  Nuovo :  the  former  includes  the 
castle  and  its  dependencies,  but,  although  , 
situated  high  above  the  lake,  it  shares  i 
with  the  lower  quarter  the  suspicion  of  i 
malaria.    The  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  | 
of  water,  20  m.  in  circumference,  up- 1 
wards  of  7  m.  across,  and  its  surface  j 
540  ft.  above  the  sea,  presents  all  the  > 
characteristics  of  a  great  volcanic  de- ! 
pression;  it  is  the  L^cns  Sabatinus  of| 
the  ancients,  and  derived  its  name  from 
an  Etruscan  city  of  Sabate,  which  was 
believed  by  the  Roman  historians  to 
have  been  submerged  under  its  waters. 


A  road  of  7  m.  leads  from  Bncdano 
to  the  village  of  Ortofo,  containing 
a  villa  of  the  Altieri  £unily :  it  passes 
through  a  pretty  country  oa  the 
skirts  of  the  great  forest  in  which 
the  Acqua  Paola  has  its  tooiees. 
The  ch.  is  beautifully  placed  on  a 
hill  commanding  the  whole  of  the 
lake:  it  dates  m>m  the  8th  or  9th 
century,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Roman  villa  called  Pausilypou,  built 
by  Metia  the  wife  of  Titos  Melius  He- 
donius,  as  we  may  see  on  the  inscrip- 
tion preserved  under  the  portico.  The 
pavement  is  composed  of  ancient  frag- 
ments, among  which  is  one  with  the 
name  of  Qermanicus.  A  good  road  re- 
cently constructed  leads  from  Bracciano 
to  the  baths  of  Vicarello  and  Trevi^ 
nano.  On  this  road  is  the  ch.  of  Saa 
Liberate,  distant  about  2  m.  fh»m  Brac- 
ciano. Vicarelio  derives  its  name  pro- 
bably from  Vicus  Anrelis :  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  ruins  of  a  villa,  probably  of 
the  time  of  Traian,  and  for  its  mineral 
waters,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Aquse  Aureli«e,  and  which  some  anti- 
quaries have  identified  with  the  Aqu» 
Apollinariee  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 
These  waters  of  late  years  have  become 
more  frequented:  they  are  snlphnreoos, 
and  efficacious  in  cutaneous  and  rheu- 
matic lections;  their  temperatare  is 
about  113^  Fahr.;  they  are  slightly 
acidulous,  and  contain  a  proportion  of 
salts  of  soda  and  lime.  Being  situated 
in  an  insalubrious  region,  they  can 
only  be  resorted  to  in  May  and  JunCL  In 
1 737  these  baths  were  given  by  Clement 
XI  I.  to  the  College  of  German  Jesuits, 
the  present  owners,  who  have  done 
mncn  to  render  them  available.  It  was 
during  some  late  restorations  that  seve- 
ral very  interesting  antiquities  were 
discovered  here  in  clearing  out  an  an- 
cient reservoir,  which  are  noticed  in  our 
description  of  the  Kircherian  Museum, 
where  they  are  now  deposited  (see  p. 
305),  consisting  chiefly  of  offerings  or 
stipce.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
objects  were  4  silver  vases,  with  the 
itineraries  from  Cadiz  to  Rome  en- 
graved upon  them ;  several  other  vases, 
of  which  some  of  gold  now  in  the  li- 
brary at  the  Vatican  ;  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  small  copper  coins,  weigh- 
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\ng  upwards  of  a  ton  of  metal,  and 
embracing  from  tlie  remotest  Etruscan 
period,  when  the  uncoined  .^s  Kude 
was  the  only  coin,  to  the  time  of 
the  Oesars,  and  comprising  a  most  in- 
teresting series  of  the  small  copper 
coinage  of  Republican  and  Imperial 
Rome,  and  of  many  of  the  remote  pro- 
yincial  towns  of  the  empire.  In  the 
middle  ages  Yicarello  was  a  fortified 
village  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  S. 
Gregorio  on  the  Cselian.  It  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  ruined  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  Roman  barons  with  Cola  di 
Kienzo.  About  3  m.  from  Vicarello  is 
Trecifjnano,  a  picturesque  village  of  ftOO 
Inhab.,  situated  on  a  projecting  rock  of 
lava,  and  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  of  the  1 3th  centy .  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Trebonia- 
num,  of  which  some  remains  of  walls 
are  still  visible.  Trevignano  is  one  of 
the  feudal  possessions  of  the  Orsini 
family,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of 
count  in  the  14th  centy.  The  Orsinis 
"were  besieged  here  in  the  15th  by 
the  Colonnas  and  by  Cscsar  Borgia,  who 
took  the  castle  and  sacked  the  town, 
from  which  it  never  afterwards  re- 
covered. From  Trevignano  a  road  leads 
through  the  deep  ravine  called  the 
Val  d*  Inferno  to  the  Qtsale  di  PoUvie, 
on  the  ridge  which  separates  the  lake  of 
Bracciano  from  the  smaller  craters  of 
Martignano  and  Stracciacapra,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  more  extensive 
one  of  Baccano.  There  is  also  a  very 
fair  road  from  Trevignano  to  the 
Stat,  of  Sette  Vene,  10  m.  on  the! 
Via  Cassia.  About  5  m.  beyond  Pol- 
line  we  cross  the  Arrone,  the  outlet  of  | 
the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  beyond  which  is 
Aiujuillara^  probably  a  corruption  of 
Angnlaria,  n*om  its  situation  on  a  lofty 
insulated  rock  above  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  lake.  In  the  14th  centy.  it  gave 
its  name  to  the  lake,  and  conferred  a 
title  on  that  branch  of  the  Orsini  family 
which  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the 
history  of  the  period  as  the  counts  of 
Anguillara.  Their  baronial  castle, 
crowned  and  defended  by  towers  of  the  | 
1 5th  century,  still  retains  their  armorial ! 
bearings,  two  eels,  and  is  remarkable  | 
for  its  successf  ol  resistance  to  the  army ' 
of  the    duke    of  Calabria   in    I486,; 


who  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Maria  Assnnta, 
occupies  the  highest poiiitof  the  rock,  and 
is  remarkable  only  for  the  fine  view  from 
it  over  the  lake.  The  Villa  Mondragone 
with  its  cypress  plantations  is  prettily 
situated,  and  adds  considerably  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  town.     Near 
it  and  in  various  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  vestiges  of  ancient  founda- 
tionsand  numerous  fragments  of  marbles 
and    inscriptions,    supposed    to    mark 
the  sites  of  Roman  villas.    The  most 
important    niin     in     this    neighbour- 
hood  was  discovered  at  the  deserted 
ch.  of  San  Stefano,  about  2  m.  S.  of 
Anguillara :  it   is  of  great  eztent,  and 
is  considered  to  belong  to  a  villa  of 
the  1st  centuiy  of  our  era.     Anguil- 
lara is  20  m.  from  Rome :  the  road  is 
practicable  for  carriages,  and  falls  into 
the  Via  Claudia,  the  high  road  from 
Rome    to    Bracciano,    at    the  Osteria 
Nuova.    A  road  is  now  open  from  Brac- 
ciano to  Corneto,  passing  by  Rota,  La 
Tolfa,  &c.  (20  m.),  indifferent  for  car- 
riages as  far  as  Manziana,  but  afterwards 
good  though  hilly.    At  the  latter  place 
the  mines    and   alum-works  may   be 
visited,  and  will  prove  interesting  to 
the  geological  tourist.    From  La  Tolfa 
there  is   no  direct  road  to  Corneto — 
only  a  path  through  the  woods  scarcely 
practicable  even  for  horses,  and  which 
must  not    be    undertaken   without  a 
guide:   the  journey  will    occupy    at 
least  4  hrs.     Following  this  path,  we 
descend  into   the  valley  of  the  Mig- 
none,  which   it  crosses,  from   which, 
rising  through  a  hilly  country,  it  runs 
parallel  to  the  Etruscan  necropolis  of 
Tarquinii    before    entering    Corneto. 
The  only   way  of  reaching  Corneto 
from  La  Tolfa  in  a  carriage  will  be  by 
the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  which  falls 
into  the  high  road  from  that  port  to 
Corneto  near  the   former.    The  road 
from  Bracciano  to  Cervetri  by  Castel 
Giuliano  (10  m.)  is  barely  practicable 
for  the  cttrretini  of  the    country;    it 
will  probably  be  now  improved,  as  by 
means  of  the  railway  to  Palo  it  would 
afford  the  quickest  mode  of  reaching 
Bracciano  from  Rome. 

Stijliano.  On  the  way  from  Bracciano 
to  La  Tolfa,  about  half  way  between 
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Manziaua  and  Rota,  and  I  m.  on  the  1. 
of  the  road,  is  StiglianOf  a  place  now 
much  frequented  by  the  Romans  for 
its  mineral  waters  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  The  modern  name  is  deriyed 
from  Stygianum  Vicus,  a  place  on  the 
Via  Claudia  which  had  reference  to 
its  hot  springs.  The  waters  are  very 
efficacious  in  eruptive  diseases,  in 
nervous  and  scrofulous  affections,  I 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c.  There  are  I 
fire  sources — two  for  bathing  and 
three  for  drinking.  The  temperature 
of  one,  the  Bagno  Grande,  vanes  from 
95°  to  104<^  Fahr.,  of  the  Bagnarello 
fh)m  140°  to  158°.  The  waters  contain 
sulphates,  carbonates,  and  muriates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  iron,  smaller 
proportions  of  salts  of  ammonia  and 
iodine,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
Of  late  years  decent  lodging  accom- 
modation, with  a  good  table-d'hdte, 
can  be  obtained  here  during  the 
bathing  season;  and  Dr.  Fedeli,  an 
eminent  medical  man  from  the  capital, 
attends  at  intervals.  The  distance 
from  Rome  is  33  m.,  from  Bracciano 
9,  and  a  public  conveyance  starts  every 
moiuing.  After  the  middle  of  July 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  remain  at 
Stigliano  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
malaria,  although  the  place  is  upwards 
of  700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

E^caiisiON  TO  Porto  and  Fiumicino. 
This  excursion  can  be  easily  made 
in  a  day  by  starting  from  Rome  at  an 
early  hour :  the  journey  to  Porto  and 
Fiumicino  will  take  2^  hrs. ;  one  hour 
will  suffice  for  visiting  the  ruins  at  the 
former;  carriages  may  be  hired  for 
the  excursion  for  4  scudi.  A  steamer 
leaves  the  Ripa  Grande  every  morning, 
arriving  at  Fiumicino  in  2  hrs.,  ana, 
returning  at  3,  reaches  Rome  in  the 
evening :  by  this  conveyance  the  tourist, 
after  visiting  Fiumicino  and  Porto, 
could  proceed  to  Ostia,  and  return 
to  the  former  in  time  for  the  starting 
of  the  boat  in  the  afternoon.  The  pas-  ^ 
sage  up  the  Tiber  is  tedious,  the  steamer ' 
generally  having  coasting-ressels  in 
tow.  Or  persons  who  do  not  object  to 
a  walk  of  6  m.  will  be  able,  by 
crossing  the  river  at  S.  Hippolito, 
where  a  boat  will  generally  be  found. 


to  reach  the  riy.  stat.  at  Ponie  di 
Galera  for  the  last  train  between 
Civita  Vecchia  and  Rome. 

The  road  from  the  capital  to  Porto 
leaves  it  by  the  Porta  Portese^  and 
follows  the  ancient  Via  Portnensis  for 
about  1^  m.  to  Pozzo  Pantaleo,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Monte  Verde,  when  it 
branches  off  to  the  rt^  the  Via  Portn- 
ensis and  the  Civita  Vecchia  railway 
following  the  plain  along  the  N.  bank 
of  Uie  nver.  Near  this  road,  in  the 
Vigna  Oecchiarelli,  have  been  recently 
discovered  some  interesting  fragments 
of  inscriptions  relative  to  the  Fratiw 
Arvales,  whose  sacred  wood  appears  lo 
have  been  hereabouts.  The  mtxiem 
road,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  Via 
Campana  as  far  as  Ponte  Galeni,  is 
hilly,  crossing  several  parallel  ridges 
and  valleys  for  7  m.,  running  at  first 
through  a  well-cultivated  region  chiefly 
of  vineyards,  which  fumidii  the  best 
wine  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  city.  3  m.  from  Rome  we  i».ss 
on  the  rt  the  Villa  Santucci,  General 
Oudinot's  head  -  quarters  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849;  and  4  m. 
farther  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Mag- 
liana,  near  where  it  opens  into  the  plain 
bordering  on  the  Tiber:  the  extensive 
fiirm-buildings  of  Magliana,  seen  on  oar 
1.,  on  the  site  of  a  Pnedium  Manlianom. 
became  one  of  the  ftivourite  villa  resi- 
dences of  several  Popes,  and  especially 
of  Leo  X.,  who  there  caught  his  last  ill- 
ness in  1521.  Their  situation  is  beau- 
tiful, in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
abounding  in  game,  but  in  summer  the 
air  is  pestilential  from  malaria.  The 
ftirms  now  belong  to  the  monastery 
of  St  Cecilia,  an£  as  is  generally  the 
case  under  such  ownership,  the  buildings 
are  allowed  to  fhll  into  ruin.  Tn  the 
court  of  the  Castle  is  a  very  handsome 
fountain  of  the  time  of  Piua  IV.  The 
apartments  surrounding  it  bear  in- 
scriptions of  Julius  II.  and  Innocent 
VIII.  The  frescoes  once  here,  and 
attributed  to  Raphael,  althongh  more 
probably  by  his  scholars,  have  oeen  re- 
moved. 

[An  agreeable  drive  may  be  taken 
to  La  Magliana  from  the  Porta  Por- 
tese,  branching  off  from  the  road  to 
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Fiumiciuo  at  Pozzo  Pantaleo,  and  fol-  '  ports  and  harbours ;  and  from  the  style 
lowing  the  bottom  of  the  tertiary  hills  i  of  its  masonry  appears  to  date  from  the 
of  Santa  Passera,  parallel  to  the  line  of  time  of  the  Antonines;  beneath  it  are 


railway  to  Civita  Vecchia.  The  geo- 
logist will  be  able  to  study  here  the 
relations  of  the  pliocene  deposits  to  the 
more  modem  ditayial  ones  (containing 
booes  of  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
&c.,  at  the  Monte  delle  Piche)  in  the  ex- 
tensive cuttings  recently  made  for  the 
railway.  In  carrying  a  new  embank- 
ment along  the  river  some  curious 
Roman  constructions  to  prevent  the 
Tiber's  encroachments  on  its  1.  bank 
have  been  discovered.  Persons  in  their 
carriage  can  proceed  about  2  m.  be- 
yond La  Magliana,  and  on  horseback 
the  whole  way  to  Ponte  Galera.] 

Beyond  the  valley  of  MaglJana  the 
road  runs  over  an  undulating  pasture 
region,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
ordinary  Campagna,  the  valleys  by 
which  it  is  intersected  being  laid  out  in 
meadows;  scarcely  an  habitation  is  to  be 
seen  :  in  spring  the  fields  are  covered 
with  plants  of  the  AaphodelttSy  here  called 
porazzi^  from  the  disagreeable  smell 
which  their  flowers  exhale.  At  10  m. 
from  Rome  the  road  reaches  the  top  of 
the  last  eminence  towards  the  sea,  at 
the  Casale  del  Pisciarello,  from  which 
the  view  over  the  Mediterranean,  em- 
bracing the  whole  line  of  coast  to  near 
Civita  Vecchia  onone  side  (the  rt.),  and 
over  the  Laurentine  forest  on  the  other, 
with  Porto  Finmicino  and  Ostia,  and 
the  windings  of  the  Tiber  below,  is 
particularly  fine.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
descent  we  cross  the  railway  before 
arriving  at  the  Osteria  of  Ponte  di 
Galera  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  from  which  a  level  causeway, 
6  m.  long,  and  in  a  straight  line,  leads 
to  Porto. 

Porto. — There  is  no  inn  here,  the 
whole  place  consisting  of  the  villa  Pal- 
lavicini,  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Torlonia,  to  whom  the  country  around 
belongs,  of  his  extensive  flirm-bnildings, 
of  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  the  cathedral 
of  Santa  Rufina. 

Before  reaching  the  fimn-buildings, 
a  large  circular  brick  ruin  on  the  left 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Portamnus,  the  divinity  of 


vaulted  chambers  of  good  masonry. 
From  this  point  diverge  on  either  hand 
two  lines  of  wall,  which  formed  the 
defences  of  the  town  towards  Rome: 
they  extend  to  the  ancient  port,  which 
they  enclosed  as  well  as  the  buildings 
that  surrounded  it.  After  passing  the 
farm-buildings,  and  opposite  the  Villa 
Pallavicini,  now  Torlonia,  on  1.  and 
close  to  the  road,  has  been  placed  the 
very  interesting  inscription  discovered 
on  the  spot,  which  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  history  of  the  construction 
of  the  ancient  port ;  it  states  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inundations  with  which 
Rome  had  been  threatened  b^  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  reach- 
ing the  sea,  the  Emperor  Claudius  had 
cut  new  channels  from  the  then  exist- 
ing branch  into  it  in  a.d.  46.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  this  curious  record : — 

TI .  CLAVDIVS  .  DRV8I .  F  .  CAESAR— AVG  . 
OERMANICVS  .  PONTIF  .  MAX  .  —  TRIB  . 
POTEST.  VI  .  COS  .  DB3IO.  HIT  .  IMP 
XII  .  PP — FOS8I8  .  DVCTIS  .  A.  TIBERI 
OPERI8  .  PORTV8  —  CAV8SA  .  EMIS8ISQVE 
IN   .   MABE  .  VRBEM  . —  IMVNDATIONIS  . 

PERicvuo  .  LIBEBAVIT.  A  short  Way 
beyond  this  we  pass  under  a  gate,  now 
called  the  Arco  di  Nostra  Douna,  from 
an  image  of  the  Virjnn  beneath,  open- 
ing on  the  Port  of  Trajan,  or  what  in 
modem  language  might  be  called  Tra- 
jan's Dock.  A  part  of  its  extensive  area 
is  now  reduced  to  a  marshy  state,  although 
preserving  its  hexagonal  form,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  ruins  of  build 
ings  which  formed  the  warehouses,  the 
emporium  of  the  maritime  commerce  of 
Rome  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  repre- 
sented on  the  medals  of  that  emperor. 
Further  on  and  between  the  rortus 
Trajani  and  the  river  is  the  mediseval 
CasUe  of  Porto,  now  the  Bishop's  palace, 
in  the  court  of  which  are  numerous 
ancient  inscriptions  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  ch.  of  Santa  Rufina  close  by, 
with  Porto,  gives  an  episcopal  title  to 
the  sub-dean  of  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals ;  the  edifice  has  been  modernized, 
and  offers  nothing  of  interest,  except  its 
bell-tower  of  the  9th  .or  lOth  centy. 
X  2 
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The  situation  of  Porto,  and  the  great 
hydraulic  works  of  which  it  was  the 
centre,  will  well  repay  a  more  detailed 
examination  fi*om  those  interested  in 
the  engineering  works  of  Imperial 
Kome.  We  must  refer  such  persons 
to  the  descriptions  of  Fea  and  Caniua. 
For  the  ordinary  visitor  it  may  suffice  to 
know  that  Ostia  had  been  the  port  of 
Home  from  the  earliest  period — which 
stood,  not  where  the  modern  Ostia  does, 
but  the  ruins  which  are  seen  \  m.  lower 
down  the  river;  and  that  the  Tiber 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea  by  a  single 
branch,  which,  from  the  increasing! 
alluvial  deposits,  had  diminished  so. 
much  in  depth  as  to  be  difficult  of  navi- 1 
gation,  whilst  its  current  became  so< 
impeded  by  the  extension  of  its  delta  | 
as  to  threaten  Rome  with  inunda-  j 
tion.  To  remedy  these  inconveniences 
it  became  necessary  to  form  another 
port,  and  to  procure  for  the  waters  of 
the  river  a  more  rapid  fall,  by  diminish- 
ing the  length  of  its  course  towards 
the  sea.  Projected  by  Augustus,  these 
works  were  not  executed  until  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  in  the  middle  of  the 
1st  centy.  The  Portus  Claud ii  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  undertaken,  and 
consisted  of  a  vast  harbour  opening  di- 
rectly on  the  sea  and  to  the  N.W.,  en- 
circled by  2  piers,  with  a  third  insu- 
lated one  or  breakwater,  to  protect  the 
entrance,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse. 
In  the  course  of  time  this  port  also 
began  to  be  choked  up,  in  consequence 
of  which  that  which  we  now  see  was 
commenced  by  Trajan,  and  completed 
about  A.D.  1 03.  The  circuit  of  the  Clau- 
dian  Port  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
meadows  to  the  N.  of  the  hexagonal  dock 
of  Trajan.  The  second  object,  to  afford 
an  increased  fal  I  to  the  Tiber,  was  effected 
by  cutting  a  canal  by  which  its  waters 
reached  the  sea  in  a  direct  instead  of  by 
the  sinuous  line  of  the  old  channel ;  and 
it  is  to  the  latter  great  work  that  the 
above  inscription  particularly  refers. 
A  second  canal  was  subsequently  added, 
by  which  the  basin  of  Trajan  communi- 
cated with  the  Tiber,  and  by  which  the 
vessels  arriving  in  it  were  enabled  to 
proceed  to  Rome  without  unloading,  and 
to  carry  their  cargoes  to  the  capital 
— Hhout  re-entering  the  sea. 


The  silting  up  of  the  Port  of  Clau- 
dius and  the  increasing  wants  of  impe- 
rial Rome,  so  much  dependent  on  its 
maritime  commerce  for  supplies  of  food, 
rendered  a  new  harbour  necessary ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  this  was 
undertaken  and  completed  by  Trajan. 
It  communicated  with  the  Port  of 
Claudius  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  was 
surrounded  with  warehouses.  Its  cir- 
cuit, which  is  still  nearly  endre,  mea- 
sures 2400  yds. ;  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  water  in  it  now  scarcely  reaches 
10  ft. 

A  new  canal  from  the  Tiber,  opening 
into  the  hexagonal  basin  of  Trajan, 
was  at  the  same  time  excavated,  and 
forms  the  modem  N.  branch  of  the  river 
or  the  Fiumicino,  which  extends  from 
beyond  Porto  to  the  sea,  and  is  now 
tile  only  navigable  one — the  space  be- 
tween the  Fossa  Trajani,  as  this  canal 
was  called,  and  the  old  channel  of 
the  Tiber,  constitutes  the  alluvial  tract 
called  the  Isola  Sacra,  a  name  pro- 
bably derived  from  its  having  been 
granted  by  Constantine  to  the  ch.  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Ostia.  Opposite 
I  to  Porto,  from  which  it  is  reached 
I  by  a  ferry-boat,  is  S.  Hippolito,  with  a 
I  good  mediieval  bell-tower;  scarcely 
I  anything  remains  of  the  ch.  to  which 
j  it  belonged,  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
first  bishops  of  the  see.  The  farm- 
buildings,  as  well  as  those  at  the  Villa 
Torlonia,  will  be  worth  seeing  for 
those  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  horned  cattle.  From  here  a 
path  of  about  l^  m.  leads  across  the 
I  Isola  Sacra  to  Ostia,  passing  the  larger 
I  branch  of  the  Tiber  at  the  Torre 
;  Boiacciana. 

I     A  road  of  2  m.  leads  from  Porto  to 
Fiumicino.      The    ruins    on    the    rt. 
■  belonged  probably  to  the  warehouses, 
or   fforrea,  of  the  Port  of  Claudius : 
:  some  massive  constructions  are  seen  on 
I  the  I.  bordering  the  Fossa  Trajani;  the 
point  to  which  they  extend  towards  the 
W.,  about  1000  yds.  from  Porto,  marks 
the  limit  of  the  sea-shore  at  the  time 
they  were  constructed,  in  the  3rd  oenty. 
Fiumicino,   which   derives   its    name 
from  the   smaller  river  on  which  it 
stands,  is  of  recent  origin.     It  con- 
sists of  a  range  of  houses  fiicing  the 
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liver,  on  which  may  be  always  seen  i 
moored  numerous  coasting-Tessels  on  | 
their  way  to  and  from  Rome.  There ! 
is  a  fair  Inn  at  Fiumicino,  and  the' 
place  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  in  the 
spring  by  the  Romans,  and  particularly 
in  May,  during  the  quail-shooting  sea- 
son, these  birds  arriving  in  immense 
numbers  during  their  northern  migra- 
tion ou  this  part  of  the  coast.  In 
summer  and  autumn  it  would  be 
highly  dangerous  to  sleep  here,  from 
the  prevalence  of  malaria — the  Govern- 
ment officers  being  even  obliged  to  re- 
move to  Rome  during  the  night.  At 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  village  is  a 
massive  castle,  built  in  1773  by  Cle- 
ment XIV.  It  was  then  ou  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  but  was,  in  March,  1858, 
319  yds.  from  it:*  it  is  ^rrisoned  by 
a  few  artillerymen.  On  its  summit  is 
an  excuse  for  a  lighthouse.  The  en- 
trance to  the  river  is  narrow,  between 
2  piers  erected  on  piles,  recently  ex- 
tended to  increase  the  current  and  its 
scouring  effect  on  the  bar,  on  which 
there  is  seldom  above  6  ft.  of  water. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
castle  is  very  fine,  extending  from  Cape 
Linaro,  S.  of  Civita  Vecchia,  to  Cape 
Circcllo,  and  in  clear  weather  to  the 
Ponza  Islands ;  whilst  inland  the  pano- 
rama of  the  Volscian,  Alban,  and  Sa- 
bine Mountains,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Campagna  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  unequalled.  On  the  opposite 
or  S.  bank  of  the  river  are  a  large  di- 
lapidated palace  of  the  Popes,  a  church, 
and  a  dismantled  medisval  tower, 
which  in  former  days  stood  also  ou  the 
sea-shore. 

Ou  leaving  Fiumicino,  crossing  by  the 
bridge  of  b^ts,  the  tourist  may  proceed 
to  Ostia,  traversing  the  Isola  Sacra,  3  m., 
to  the  Torre  Boacciano,  at  which  he 
will  find  a  ferry-boat  to  cross  the  Tiber. 
Torre  Boacciano  is  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  ruins  of  Roman  Ostia.  The  road 
is  practicable  for  a  light  carriage  across 
the  fields,  running  for  17  m.  parallel 
to  the  Fiumicino  as  far  as  S.  Ippolito, 
and  then  across  the  island  to  the  ferry. 

*  Or  more  accurately  asii  mitrea  (31Sto 
yards)  from  the  centre  of  the  tower  to  low- 
water  mark  on  the  N.  side  of  the  eoirance,  from 
a  survey  executed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Port, 
April  1, 1857. 


The  pedestrian  will  do  well  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  cattle,  which 
are  dangerous,  especially  during  the 
calving  season  (April  and  May).  The 
Torre  diS.  MicJieMoyrer  down  the  river, 
is  a  large  square  fort,  and  an  interesting 
landmark,  as  it  shows  the  extent  of  the 
increase  of  the  delta  in  modern  times, 
having  been  erected  in  1569  at  the 
then  mouth  of  the  river:  it  is  now 
about  1840  yds.  distant  from  the 
sea.*  It  is  in  progress  of  being  con- 
verted into  a  lighthouse. 

Excursion  to  Ostia,  Castel  Fusano, 

ToB  Paterno,  P&atica,  and  the 

Coast  of  Latium. 

Should  the  tourist  not  have  gone  to 
Ostia  from  Fiumicino  and  Porto,  and 
wishes  to  combine  his  visit  thei^e  with  a 
tour  through  the  maritime  district  of 
Latium,  his  best  plan  may  be  to  pro- 
ceed from  Rome  to  Ostia,  and  extend 
his  excursion  to  Pratica,  Ardea,  and 
Porto  d*  Anzio.  There  are  no  public 
conveyances  to  Ostia :  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  hire  a  light  vehicle,  as  the  roads 
beyond  Castel  Fusano  are  very  heavy, 
and  which  mav  be  done  for  about  2^  scudi 
a  day.  Castel  Fusano  may  be  made  the 
first  night's  resting-place,  Ardea  the 
second,  and  Porto  d' Anzio  the  third, 
from  which  Astura  can  be  visited; 
beyond  the  latter  there  is  nothing  to 
repay  the  fatigue  and  risk  of  a  jour- 
ney through  the  marshy  district  which 
extends  to  Monte  Circello.  For  many, 
and  especially  when  ladies  are  of  the 
party,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
visit  these  several  places  in  separate 
excursions,  returning  to  Rome  the 
same  evening,  which  may  be  done  for 
all,  save  Porto  d'Anzio.  We  may  add 
that,  as  regards  classical  associations 
and  some  nne  scenery,  the  excursions 
to  Ostia,  Castel  Fusano,  and  Porto 
d' Anzio  will  alone  repay  the  discomfort 
and  fatigue.  As  the  inn  at  Ostia  is  a 
miserable  concern,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  take  one's  dinner  in  the  carriage — 
or,  for  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  night, 
to  obtain  permission  ftom  Prince  Chigi 

*  It  has  been  ascertained  fVom  accurate  data 
that  the  delta  of  the  Tiber  la  extending  at  pi-e- 
sent  at  the  enormous  rale  of  12i  feet  annually 
between  the  mouths  of  its  two  branches  and 
along  the  W.  side  of  the  Isola  Sacra. 
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to  make  Castel  Fusano  the  resting- 
place,  which  is  generally  granted,  ex- 
cept daring  the  villeggiatura  of  the 
family  there  in  May  and  June. 

OsTiA  is  1 5  m.  distant  from  Rome.  A 
carriage  for  4  persons  to  go  and  return 
in  the  same  day  may  he  hired  for  b  scudi. 
The  journey  from  Home  will  occupy 
2|  h.  The  road  leaves  Rome  by  the 
Porta  di  San  Paolo,  passing  under  the 
railway  viaduct  about  500  ^ds.  beyond 
the  gate,  and  follows  the  Via  Ostiensis, 
running  near  to  the  I.  bank  of  the  Tiber 
for  a  great  part  of  the  distance.  Oppo- 
site the  basilica  of  St  Paul's,  the  Via 
Ardeatina  strikes  off  to  the  1.,  and  soon 
afterwards  that  leading  to  the  Tre  Fon- 
tane.  in  the  angle  between  which  and  the 
road  to  Ostia  ruins  of  the  Vicus  Alex- 
andrinus  have  been  discovered.  At  the 
spot  where  our  road  approaches  nearest 
to  the  river,  is  a  pier,  called  the  Porto 
di  Pozzolana,  ft'om  which  is  shipped  the 
pozzolana  found  in  great  quantities 
in  this  neighbourhood.  From  here 
for  the  next  2  m.  the  road  runs  close 
to  the  Tiber.  At  Tor  di  Valle  the  Rivus 
AlbanuSy  which  has  its  source  from  the 
Emissarium  of  the  lake  of  Atbano,  is 
crossed  near  where  it  empties  itself  into 
the  Tiber.  Near  this  the  ancient  Via 
Lauren  tina,  still  used  as  the  carriage- 
road  to  Castel  Porciano,  Decima,  and 
Pratica,  branches  off  on  the  1.  A  very 
extensive  plain  of  pasturage-land  ex- 
tends on  the  rt.  to  the  Tiber.  At 
the  distance  of  9  m.  from  Rome, 
before  reaching  the  osteria  of  Mala* 
fede,  we  cross  the  river  of  Decima, 
a  considerable  stream ;  and  1|  m.  far- 
ther a  valley,  traversed  by  the  Fonte 
della  Refolta,  an  ancient  viaduct  built 
of  blocks  of  lapis  albanus,  in  ^e  same 
style,  but  on  a  lesser  scale,  as  the 
Ponte  di  Nono,  on  the  Via  Prsenestina 
(p.  416).  It  dates  probably  fh)m  the 
7  th  century  of  Rome,  and  has  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  pavement  preserved. 
From  here  the  road  gradually  ascends, 
first  through  pasturage  and  corn-fields, 
then  through  low  woods,  passing  oc- 
casionally over  fragments  of  Roman 
pavement,  until  it  gains  the  summit 
level  at  the  12th  m.,  from  where 
there  is  a  fine  view  over  Ostia,  the 


windings  of  the  Tiber,  and  Its  'delta. 
As  we  draw  nearer  to  Ostia  we  dis- 
coTer  the  salt-marshet  which  Livy 
mentions  as  having  existed  m  the 
time  of  Ancus  Martios.  The  road 
crosses  their  northern  extremity  by  an 
ancient  causeway,  and  soon  afterwards 
we  reach  the  villa^  of  modem  Ostia. 
Of  all  the  towns  in  the  environs  of 
Rome  this  is  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly. The  population  scarcely  num- 
bers 100  Inhab.;  and  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  neighbouring  coast  is 
afflicted  with  malaria,  this  smsdl  amonnt 
is  still  more  reduced.  The  destmctioii 
of  ancient  Ostia  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  5th  century  was  so  complete 
that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
restore  it,  and  the  neighboarhood  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deserted  until  a  j>. 
880,  when  the  present  town  was  founded 
by  Gregory  IV.  at  a  distance  of  neariy 
a  mile  from  the  original  city.  This 
pope  surrounded  it  with  wails,  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  docaments 
of  the  period  under  the  name  of  On^o- 
riopolis.  In  the  pontificate  of  Leo  fv. 
(▲.D.  647-656)  it  became  memorable 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  which 
Raphael  has  represented  in  the  Scanse 
of  the  Vatican.  For  many  centuries  it 
was  a  position  of  some  importance  in 
the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
P|Opalation  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderable as  late  as  1406,  when  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Ladislans  king 
of  Naples,  by  whom  it  was  retained 
until  1413.  The  fortifications  were  snb- 
sequently  repaired  by  Martin  V.,  whof« 
arms  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  walls. 
About  the  same  time  Cardinal  d'Es- 
touteville,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  restored 
the  town,  and  probably  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  Castle^  which  was 
built  and  fortified  by  his  successor, 
Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  after- 
wards Julius  II.,  from  the  designs  of 
Sangallo,  who  lived  at  Ostia  for  S 
Years  in  the  service  of  the  cardinaL 
Iliis  castle,  the  picturesque  fortress  of 
modern  Ostia,  consists  of  a  massive  cir- 
cular tower  in  the  style  of  the  15th 
century,  surrounded  by  bastions,  which 
are  connected  by  a  curtain  and  defended 
by  a  ditch.  The  arms  of  the  deUa 
Rovere  family  (an  ilex,  Rob\tr\  with  an 
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inscriiftioii  in  honoar  of  the  fbander,  are 
still  seen  oTer  the  gate.  Baldassare  Pe- 
razzi  was  employed  to  decorate  the  in- 
terior with  frescoes;  but  all  traces  of 
his  works  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
damp  and  neglect  of  upwards  of  3  cen- 
turies. It  became  memorable  for  the 
cardinal's  gallant  defence  of  it  from 
1492  to  1494,  and  for  his  defeat  of  the 
French  troops,  who  had  lauded  and 
occupied  it  iu  the  previous  year.  He 
also  built  as  an  additional  defence  the 
Torre  Boacciana,  lower  down  the  river, 
and  continued  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  town  after  his  accession  to  the  pon- 
tificate. The  appearance  of  the  for- 
tress of  Ostia,  with  the  solitary  pine 
which  stands  close  to  it,  is  exceedingly 
picturesque.  Modem  Ostia,  after  the 
death  of  Julius  II.»  gradually  declined, 
and  was  finally  ruined  in  1612,  when 
Paul  V.  reopened  the  rt.  branch  of  the 
Tiber,  precisely  as  the  ancient  city  had 
been  by  the  construction  of  the  port  of 
Claudius.  It  now  contains  nothing  to 
detain  the  traveller  except  the  castle 
and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aurea,  rebuilt 
by  Cardinal  della  Kovere  from  the  de- 
signs of  Baccio  Pintelli :  some  of  the 
trophies  of  his  victory  over  the  French 
are  preserved  in  it  The  bishopric  of 
Ostia  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
Catholic  World:  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Church,  it  was  founded  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  while  other  ac- 
counts refer  itsestablishment  tothe  pon- 
tificate of  S.  Urban  I.,  a.d.  229,  and  re- 
gard S.  Ciriacus  as  its  first  bishop.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  pope,  when  not 
in  priest's  orders  at  his  election,  was 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  is 
always  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 
The  see  was  united  to  that  of  Velletri  by 
Eugenius  III.  in  1150,  and  is  still  held 
in  conjunction  with  that  diocese.  In 
the  hsdl  and  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Bishop's  palace  are  some  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  and  numerous  in- 
scriptions, both  pagan  and  early  Chris- 
tian, discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  port. 

The  chief  interest  of  Ostia  at  the 
present  time  is  derived  from  the  exca- 
vations begun  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.    The  site  of  ancient  Ostia  is 


about  i  m.  from  the  modem  village. 
This  celebrated  city,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Latin  historians,  was 
founded  by  Ancus  Martins  as  the  port  of 
Rome,  and  for  many  centuries  was  the 
place  of  embarkation  of  the  several  im- 
portant expeditions  to  the  distant  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  world.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  were  those  of  Scipio 
Africanus  to  Spain,  and  of  Claudius  to 
Britain.  The  port,  however,  had.  during 
the  Imperial  period,  become  seriously 
affected  by  the  increasing  deposits  of 
the  Tiber :  Claudius  had  already  begun 
his  new  harbour  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
port  of  Ostia  was  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, choked  up.  The  fame  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Mdes 
Castrorum  of  Ammian,  the  numerous 
villas  of  the  Roman  patricians  abun- 
dantlv  scattered  along  the  coast,  and  the 
crowds  of  people  who  frequented  its 
shores  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing, 
sustained  the  prosperity  of  the  city  for 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of  its 
harbour;  but  the  growing  importance 
of  the  new  town  of  Portus  gradually 
led  to  its  ultimate  decay,  and  in  the 
time  of  Procopius  it  had  lost  its  walls 
and  was  all  but  deserted.  From  the 
incursions  of  the  Saracens  in  the  fifth 
century  Ostia,  which  once  contained 
80,000  Inhab.,  fell  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete ruin.  The  site  is  now  marked 
by  foundations  of  buildings  in  a  great 
measure  concealed  under  a  mass  of 
debris.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  the 
excavations  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  spot  than  for  the  interest  of  the 
ruins.  The  most  important  buildings 
of  which  any  vestiges  remain  are — 
coming  from  the  modern  town,  a  street  of 
tombs,  leading  to  the  gate  of  the  ancient 
city,  on  the  side  of  Rome;  some  of 
the  streets  within  the  gate,  a  square, 
a  forum,  a  temple,  and  a  theatre. 
The  Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  of  which  the 
cella  is  entire,  is  a  fine  brick  structure, 
upon  a  raised  platform,  approached  by 
a  fiight  of  steps,  and  entered  by  a  wide 
gateway,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  single  mass  of  mannor  Africanum : 
I  both  within  and  outside  it  was  cased 
in  slabs  of  white  marble.   In  front  stood 
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aa  hexastyle  pronaos  of  flated  Corin- 
thian columns  in  white  marble,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  an  oblong 
portico  of  pillars  in  grey  granite,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  forum.  The  altar  of  the 
divinity  in  the  interior  of  the  temple 
is  still  to  be  seen.  Beneath  the  cella  are 
extensive  vaultings.  Antiquaries  are 
not  agreed  to  what  divinity  this  temple 
was  dedicated.  From  the  style  of  its 
masonry  and  architecture  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Near  it 
is  a  round  subterranean  chamber  with 
niches,  called  the  Arco  di  Mercurio, 
wliich  retains  some  traces  of  ancient 
painting.  The  IVieatrCj  which  is  nearer 
the  river,  and  not  far  from  the  ch.  of 
St.  Sebastian,  is  remarkable  as  the  spot 
on  which  many  early  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom:  the  semicircular  walls  and 
a  few  of  the  seats  are  still  visible.  Beyond 
the  Temple,  and  extending  along  the 
river-bank,  are  extensive  ruins,  supposed 
to  belong  to  warehouses;  those  farther 
W.,  and  extending  to  Torre  Boacciano, 
are  considered  to  be  of  the  time  <f  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  who  constructed  here  a 
vast  emporium,  as  we  see  represented  on 
his  medals.  S  oftheTemple,  and  500yds. 
distant,  are  other  ruins,  belonging,  per- 
haps, to  the  forum  erected  by  Aurelian, 
oneof  the  latest  of  the  Imperial  additions 
toOstia.  The  principal  other  ruinswhich 
deserve  mention  are  the  remains  of  a 
piscina,  and  some  unimportant  founda- 
tions of  the  city  walls.  The  excava- 
tions from  which  these  ruins  derive 
tlieir  greatest  interest  were  begun,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  about  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Among  the  earliest 
explorers  were  our  countrymen,  Gavin 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Pagan,  the  British 
consul  at  Koine,  by  whose  researches 
the  well-known  bust  of  the  young 
Augustus,  the  Ganymede  of  Phiedimus, 
and  other  bcnutifhl  sculptures  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  were  brought  to  light 
In  1803  excavations  on  a  large  scale 
were  recommenced  under  Pius  VI T., 
and  continued  for  3  successive  years  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results:  indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  our  account 
of  the  Vatican  collection  which  does  not 
bear  record  of  the  works  which  were 
thus  recovered.  Notwithstanding  these 
discoveries,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  thg 


numerous  limekilns  in  the  woods  of  Ostia 
have  for  centuries  been  supplied  witii 
ancient  marbles.  When  Poggio  Brac- 
ciolini  the  historian  visited  Osda  with 
Cosimode*  Medici, they  found  the  people 
occupied  with  burning  an  entire  temple 
into  lime,  and  it  is  of  coarse  impossible 
to  estimate  the  immense  number  of  anti- 
quities which  must  have  been  consumed 
since  the  period  of  their  visit.  In  1824 
Sigpor  C^rtoni  of  Rome  undertook  a 
series  of  excavations  on  the  W.  side 
of  modem  Ostia,  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  result  of  his  re- 
searches was  the  discovery  of  nume- 
rous inscriptions  and  some  sarcc^hagi, 
one  of  which,  in  white  marble,  covered 
with  good  bas-reliefs  representing 
Diana  and  Endymion,  is  now  at 
Felix  Hall,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Lord  Western.  Excavations  have 
been  continued  at  Ostia  during  the  last 
four  years,  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gate  on  the  side  of  Borne, 
and  of  several  streets — the  road  outside 
the  gates  having  been  as  usual  lined 
with  tombs,  many  of  which  had  been 
subsequently  used  as  places  of  inter- 
ment by  the  early  Christians,  One  of 
the  tombs  found  here  is  particularly 
worth  notice — ^a  huge  marble  sarcopha- 
gus with  its  cover,  which  belonged  to 
a  certain  Sextus  Carminius,  a  Decnrion 
of  Ostia :  it  is  very  similar  in  form  to 
that  of  Vibius  Marianas  on  the  Via 
Flaminia  (p.  77),  and  probably  of  the' 
3rd  cent.  In  the  small  space  already  ex- 
amined within  the  gates  several  houses 
have  been  disinterred,  with  streets 
branching  off  from  the  principal  one,  the 
Via  Romana.  I'he  most  important  dis- 
coveries, however,  have  been  much 
lower  down  and  near  the  bank  of  -the 
river,  before  arriving  at  the  Torre  Boac- 
ciano, consisting  of  a  large  square  open 
court  covered  with  mosaics,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  atrium  or  vestibule,  paved 
in  the  same  way  but  coarser,  in  front 
of  which  passed  the  street.  This  large 
court  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  palts- 
tra  attached  to  marine  or  salt-water 
thermae ;  out  of  it  opens  a  square  piscina 
at  a  lower  level,  and  which  was  evi- 
dently a  cold  bath,  approached  by 
descending  steps.  In  the  niches  round 
wore  Btauies;  one  now  headless  is  iu- 
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teresting  from  its  being  painted  in 
brilliant  colours  and  having  the  foot 
worn  down ;  probably,  representing  a 
divinity,  it  was  revered  like  that  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vati. 
can,  and  underwent  the  same  process 
of  kissing  by  devotees  as  that  with 
which  the  Christian  is  now  honoured 
in  the  temple  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles.  Other  but  smaller  rooms 
open  out  of  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
gr«!at  court,  which  were  evidently  hot 
or  vapour  baths,  from  the  numerous 
earthen  pipes  built  into  the  walls, 
communicating  with  a  furnace  or  heat- 
ing apparatus  beneath :  on  the  floor 
of  these  hot  air  chambers  are  good 
mosaics  of  genii  riding  upon  dolphins,  of 
sea  monsters,  gladiators,  &c.  Opening 
out  of  the  Therms  an  interesting  dis- 
covery was  made,  in  the  spring  of  1860, 
of  a  Mf/thrceum,  or  Temple  of  My  thra ; 
it  consists  of  an  oblong  room  with  an 
apse  at  the  extremity,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  sacrificial  altar,  bearing 
the  name  of  Oaids  Goblius  Hermaros 
Anttstes  hujus  Loci,  who  erected  it 
]>£  SUA  Peccnia  :  this  apse  is  approached 
by  a  double  flight  of  steps.  On  each 
side  of  the  altar  were  found  statues  of 
priests  of  My  thra,  with  Mythraic  re- 
liefs ;  in  iVont  is  the  circular  depression 
which  received  the  blood  of  the  sa- 
crificed victims.  On  the  mosaic  floor 
is  a  double  inscription  to  the  divinity 
by  a  certain  L.  Aorius  Calenpio,  who 
lived  in  a.d.  162,  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Several 
painted  chambers  have  been  opened  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mythrseum,  and  on 
a  stair  leading  from  it  to  an  upper 
story  a  niche  with  a  coloured  mosaic 
of  Silenus,  now  in  the  Lateran 
Museum.  It  is  in  this  neighbourhood 
that  the  most  important  excavations 
are  being  carried  on ;  some  mutilated 
inscriptions  of  little  interest  have  also 
been  found  near  the  Roman  gate,  and 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  city. 

The  Torre  Boaccinno  is  also  remark- 
able for  the  excavations  made  in  its  vici- 
nity by  Mr.  Pagan  in  1797.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  fine  statues  of  Fortune 
and  Antinous  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of 
the  Vatican,  the  three  Hermes  of  Mer- 
cury, the  colossal  busts  of  Claudius  and 


Antoninus  Pius,  the  busts  of  Lucius 
Verus,  Tiberius,  and  Commodus,  the 
Hygeia,  and  the  semi-colossal  statue 
of  Minerva  in  the  same  museum,  were 
the  fruits  of  these  researches.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Torre 
Boacciano  commands  the  course  of 
the  branch  of  the  Tiber  by  which 
iEneas  is  made  to  enter  Latium.  The 
view  is  so  remarkable  that  the  clas- 
sical tourist  will  not  &il  to  ascend 
(now,  however,  scarcely  possible,  from 
the  steps  having  been  broken  down, 
and  the  ferryman,  its  tenant,  not  having 
a  ladder)  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
it  with  the  well-known  description  of 
Virgil,  which  still  applies  to  the  locality 
in  all  respects  but  the  woods,  which  no 
longer  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  river : — 

"  Jamque  mbesccbat  radiis  mare,  et  tethere  ab 

alto 
Aurora  in  rosels  fulgebat  Intea  bfgis : 
Cum  venti  poeuere,   omnis  que  repente  re- 

sedit 
Flatus,  ct  in  lento  luctantur  marmore  tonsw. 
Atque  hic  .Cneas  ingentern,ex  lequore  lucum 
Prospidt.  Hunc  inter  fluvio  Tlberinu.^  amsno, 
Vorticibu§  rapidis,  et  multil  flavus  arenu 
lu  mare  prorumpit :   varion   circunique  su- 

praque 
AssuetK  ripla  volucres  et  fluminis  alvpo 
iEtfaera  mnlcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabant. 
Flectere  Iter  sociis,  terrvque  advertere  proroit 
Imperat,  et  letus  fluvio  suocedit  opaco." 

jEn.  vil.  25. 

Although  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  are 
now  destitute  of  trees,  the  woods  ex- 
tending towards  Macarese  on  the  N., 
and  the  pine  forest  of  Castel  Fusano 
on  the  S.W.,  visible  from  this  tower, 
which  could  have  been  seen  by  iEneas 
ftom  his  ships  when  he  made  the  laud, 
add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  the  shores  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Modem  Ostia,  although  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Tiber,  is  situated  at  the 
bend  of  a  channel  through  which  the 
river  ran  at  a  remoter  period,  and  about 
i  m.  £.  of  the  present  one:  this 
channel  is  now  converted  into  dryland. 
From  here  the  river  in  former  times  rnn 
W.,  as  it  does  at  present,  to  its  mouth  ; 
it  was  in  the  curve  formed  by  this 
bend  that  many  antiquaries  place  the 
ancient  roadstead,  while  others  with 
more  probability  have  recognised  it  in 
the  semicircular  bank  of  snnd  near  to 
X  3 
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Torre  Boacciano.  This  latter  locality 
agrees  more  accurately  with  the  ac- ' 
count  of  ancient  writers  respecting  the  | 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  which  is  now  ' 
2^  m.  distant  from  the  modern  castle. 
It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  supposition 
that  Cilician  corsairs,  who  surprised 
and  destroyed  the  Koman  fleet  com- 
manded by  a  consul  while  it  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbour,  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  it  if  the  harbour  had 
been  so  near  the  city  as  the  other  lo- 
cality would  assume.  This  exploit  of 
the  corsairs,  which  led  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Pompey  against  Cilicia,  is 
well  known  by  the  indicant  de- 
nunciation of  Cicero  in  his  oration 
"pro  Lege  Manilla :" —-^am^uiii  ego 
Ostiense  mcommodum  atque  illam  lahem 
atqjie  ignominiam  reipubliccB  querar, 
quiim  prope  inspectantibus  vobis  ciassis  ea, 
cui  consul  poptdi  Bomani  prapositut  esaetf 
a  prcedonibm  oapta  atque  oppressa  est. 
About  a  mile  below  Torre  Boacciano, 
and  midway  between  it  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  is  another  tower  called  the 
Torre  di  San  Michele,  an  octagonal 
edifice  built  in  1569  by  Pius  V„  now  a 
lighthouse. 

Near  the  Torre  Boacciano  is  a 
ferry  to  the  Tsola  Sacra,  a  sandy  tract 
9  m.  in  circumference,  lying  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber.  It  was 
converted  into  an  island  when  Claudius 
excavated  the  canal  of  Porto.  It  is 
noticed  for  the  first  time  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  5th  centy.  under  the 
name  of  **  Libanus  AlmsQ  Veneris,"  and 
is  described  as  abounding  in  summer 
with  fresh  pastures  and  covered  in  the 
spring  with  roses  and  flowers.  Pro- 
copius  is  the  first  writer  who  calls  it 
Sacra;  it  is  supposed  that  this  name 
was  given  to  it  from  the  donation  of 
the  district  to  the  church  of  Ostia  by 
Constantine.  From  the  Torre  di  Boac- 
ciano there  is  a  good  path  across  the 
meadows  of  1^  m.  to  S.  Ippolito 
opposite  to  Porto,  and  of  3  m.  to  Fiu- 
micino  at  the  mouth  of  the  smaller 
branch  of  the  Tiber. 

Considerable  works  have  been  com- 
pleted during  the  present  year  (1868) 
to  drain  the  marshes  between  Ostia 
and  Castel  Turano,  and  thereby  to 
•ender  to   cultivation    a   considerable 


tract  of  country  now  pestilential  fix>m 
malaria,  or  to  introdoee  the  rusing 
offish  in  these  marshes.  These  woriu, 
executed  by  Sig.  Merc,  an  engineer  of 
Arona  on  the  Lago  Maggioi«»  may 
interest  the  hydraulic  engineer. 

Castel  Fusamo. 
A  carriage-road  of  2  m.  leadi  from 
Ostia  to  Castel  Fusano,  a  castel- 
lated casino  of  the  Chigi  fiaimily.  It  is 
prettily  situated  in  the  midst  cSf  a  pine 
plantation,  not  so  venerable  as  the 
Pineta  of  Bavenna,  but  having  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  celebrated  forest 
The  casino  was  built  in  the  1 7th  centy. 
by  the  Marquis  Sacchetti,  then  pro- 
prietor of  the  district,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  fortified  country 
seats  of  that  period.  In  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  incursions  of 
the  pirates  it  has  low  towers  at  the 
angles  pierced  with  loopholes,  and 
the  staircase  in  the  interior  is  so 
narrow  that  only  one  person  can  as- 
cend at  a  time.  On  the  summit  are 
remains  of  stone  figures  of  sentinsls, 
placed  there  originally  to  deceive  the 
pirates  by  an  appearance  of  protec- 
tion. The  apartments,  fitted  up  in 
the  usual  style  of  the  Boman  villas, 
are  only  tenanted  during  a  few  weeks 
in  the  spring.  In  the  last  oentorr  the 
property  was  sold  by  the  .Saocnetti 
family  to  Prince  Chigi.  A  fine  avcDne 
leads  from  the  casino,  through  the 
forest,  to  the  shore,  paved  with  large 
polygonal  blocks  of  lava  taken  from 
the  Via  Severiana,  and  resembling 
an  ancient  road,  except  by  the  abseooe 
of  the  kerbstones.  It  is  exactly  a 
mile  long,  with  eight  termini;  each 
space  between  them  representing  a 
Roman  sudium.  The  woods  on  each 
side,  consisting  chiefly  of  ilexes,  abound 
in  game.  Unfortunately  a  high  sand- 
bank at  its  extremi^  mtercepts  the 
view  of  the  sea.  The  casino  is  in- 
teresting, as  marking  the  site  of  Pliny's 
Laurentme  villa,  which  he  describes 
with  so  much  enthusiasm.  Some  re- 
mains of  foundations  are  still  viable, 
and  two  inscriptions  relating  to  the 
limits  of  Laurentum  and  Ostia,  which 
stood  on  the  bridge  separating  these 
territories,  are  buUt  into  the  wall  of 
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the  fiLrmbouse.    The  name  of  the  em- 1 
peror  in  whose   reigu  they  were  setj 
up  is  carefully  effaced ;  but  from  his  i 
dignities,  left  intact,  they  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Cams  or  Cari- 
nut  (▲.D.  284).     The  rosemary,  for 
which  it  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  still  grows  abundantly  in  the, 
forest.    The  proper  season  for  enjoy- 1 
ing   a    Tisit  to  Gastel  Fusano  is  the  I 
spring;    in    summer  and   autumn  it, 
swarms  with  mosquitoes,  and  is  not  i 
free  from  malaria.     Castel  Fusano  is  { 
situated  on  a  gentle  rising,  formed  by 
the  ancient  sand<downs  thrown  up  by  i 
the  sea,  having  behind  it  the  Staguo, ; 
or  pestilential  Lake  of  Ostia,   which  | 
here  represents,  on  a  small  scale,  the , 
Pontine  marshes  farther  south ;  a  vast  | 
area,  from  which  the  outfall  towards  \ 
the  Mediterranean  is  barred  by  a  simi- ; 
lar  sandy  barrier.   It  is  unon  this  sandy 
range  that  are  situated  the  fine  woods 
Jfaochie  or  Sehe,  that  border  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  the  Gircsan  promontory.    A  second 
lii|^  of  sand-downs  is  now  in  progress 
of  being  thrown  up,  as  we  may  see  in 
our  walk  from  Castel  Fusano  to  the 
shore,  and  along  the  sea-line  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  farther  south,  where 
they  enclose  the  chain  of  salt-water 
lakes  of  Fogliano,  CaproUoe,  and  S. 
Paolo. 

Proceeding  by  the  road  from  Ostia  to 
Porto  d' Anzio,  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  Via  Severiana,  we  enter  the  Lau- 
rentine  forest,  that  skirts  the  shores 
of  Uie  Mediterranean  in  an  almost  un- 
interrupted line  for  nearly  60  m.  It 
spreads  inland  to  the  distance  of  3  m. 
from  the  coast,  and  abounds  with  buf- 
faloes, wild  boars,  &c.  As  we  ap- 
proach Tor  Patemo  it  contains  i)lan- 
tations  of  gigantic  stone-pines,  the  ilex, 
the  wild  olive,  &c.,  and  is  utterly  de- 
serted, except  by  the  sportsman  or 
charcoal-burner,  whose  fires  are  seen 
among  the  dense  thickets  of  the  forest : 

•*  Bis  senoe  peplgerR  dies,  et,  pace  Beqnegtra, 
Ver  sylvan  Teocri  mixtique  impime  Lattni, 
Kmvere  Jngbi.    Ferro  sonat  icta  bipenni 
f^axiniu ;  evertunt  actas  ad  sidera  pious ; 
Robora,   noc    cuneis  et  olentem   sclndere 

ccdruin, 
N«c  plaustiii  eenaut  vectare  gementibns 

omoa."  'A'n,  zi  133. 


Tor  Paterno  (Laubentuk), 
about  7  m.  f^om  Castel  Fusano,  is 
a  solitary  tower,  distant  about  ^  m. 
from  the  shore,  inhabited  by  a  few 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  coast-guard. 
The  Italian  antiquaries  had  identified 
this  spot  with  the  site  of  Laurentum, 
the  most  ancient  capital  of  Latium, 
founded  70  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  celebrated  by  Virgil  as  the 
residence  of  Latinus  when  iBneas 
landed  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  More 
recent  investigation  of  the  locality 
has  led  topographers  to  reject  that 
opinion,  and  to  fix  the  site  of  Lau- 
rentum at  the  farm  of  La  Capocotta, 
3  miles  farther  inland,  which  corre- 
sponds better  with  the  desoription  of 
Virgil,  ''the  Ardna  Mosnia"  and  the 
'*  Vasta  Palus"  beneath,  in  the  12th  book 
of  the  iBneid.  There  are  numerous 
ruins  about  Capocotta,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  water  will  easily  explain  the 
possibility  of  a  large  tract  of  marsh 
having  intervened  between  it  and  the 
sea  at  that  distant  period.  Tor  Patemo 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa : 
which  there  is  some  reason  for  regard- 
ing as  that  to  which  Commodus  was 
sent  by  his  physicians.  The  old  brick 
tower,  which  still  forms  a  conspi- 
cuous object  firom  all  parts  of  tne 
Alban  hills,  was  a  place  of  some 
strength  even  in  recent  times,  and  was 
dismantled  by  the  English  cruisers 
in  1809.  The  marshy  ground  round 
Capocotta  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
frogs,  whose  ancestors  were  celebrated 
by  Martial  as  the  sole  inhabitants  of 
the  coast : — 


**  An  Lanrentlno  turpes  In  llttore  i 
Et  satihs  tenues  ducere,  credls.  avos  ?" 

A  road  through  the  forest,  which  a  car- 
riage cannot  traverse  on  account  of  the 
deep  sand,  leads  from  Tor  Patemo  to 
Rome  by  the  ancient  Via  Laurentina, 
passing  through  Porcigliano,  or  Castel 
Porciano,  where  there  is  a  handsome 
villa  belonging  to  the  Duke  di  Mag- 
liano.  and  the  Osteria  di  Malpaso.  The 
ancient  pavement  is  perfect  for  several 
miles,  but  the  trees  have  so  encroached 
upon  it  in  many  places  that  the  large 
polygonal  blocks  nave  been  displaced 
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by  their  roots.    The  views  in  different . 
parts  of  this  forest  are  of  the  grandest  { 
character;  the  distance  to  Rome  by  it  is 
about  I6m. :  there  is  another  but  longer 
route  through  Decima  (both  these  roads 
unite  at  the  Osteria  di  Malpaso) ;  and  a  ; 
third   from  Porcigliano  to  the  Osteria  i 
di  Malafcdc,  on  the   high    road    from 
Rome  to  Ostia.     Before    we   proceed 
southwards  it  will  be  desirable  to  ob- ; 
tain  a  guide  at  Tor  Paterno,  who  will 
pilot  us  through  the  forest  to  Pratica,  I 
5  m.,  as  the  tracks  of  the  charcoal-  i 
burners    are    not  always  a  sufficient, 
guide  through  the  wilderness  between  | 
the  two  places.  j 

Pra^tica  (Lavinium).  I 

(There  is  a  small  locanda  here, ! 
where  a  bed  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is 
very  miserable,  and  the  traveller  must 
be  prepared  to  put  up  with  its  discom- 
fort, which  is  certainly  not  greater  than 
he  might  expect  to  eKperience  in  such 
a  place.)  Pratica  is  distant  about  18 
m.  from  Rome,  3  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  7  from  Ardea.  It  is  the  modern 
representative  of  the  city  of  Lavinium, 
founded  by  ^neas  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Lavinia,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Latin  confederation  a^r  the 
decay  of  Laurentnm ;  as  Alba  Longa 
afterwards  became  when  Lavinium 
was  too  small  for  the  increasing  po- 
pulation. It  is  situated  on  a  strip 
of  table-land,  about  650  yards  long  by 
ISO  broad,  and  cut  o(f  from  the  rest  of 
the  plain  by  deep  glens,  except  at  the 
point  where  it  is  connected  with  it  by 
a  natural  bridge  of  rock.  The  modern 
name  is  a  corruption  of  civitas  Patrica^ 
or  PutraSf  the  names  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documents 
as  early  as  the  4th  century.  We 
may  recognise  in  this  name  the  re- 
cord of  the  Patris  Dei  Indigetis,  the 
title  by  which  the  Heroum  was  dedi- 
cated to  iEneas  after  he  disappeared 
in  the  Numicus.  Some  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city  walls  may  be  traced,  but 
the  antiquities  now  visible  are  very 
few  and  unimportant.  Pratica  con- 
tains about  60  Inhab.,  of  whom  more 
than  two-thirds  are  peasants  who 
come  from  distant  parts  to  seek  oc- 
cupation  in  the    fields.     The    place 


is  heavily  afflicted  with  malaria,  of 
whose  fatal  influence  the  saUov  coun- 
tenances of  the  inhabitants  bear  a  me- 
lancholy proof.  The  large  baronial 
mansion  of  the  Borghese  fSonily,  built 
in  the  17th  century,  contains  a  few 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot, 
which  are  valuable  as  placing  beyond 
a  doubt  the  site  of  the  Trojan  city.  Its 
lofty  tower,  rising  from  the  centre  of 
the  building,  commands  one  of  the 
most  imposing  panoramas  which  the 
scholar  or  the  artist  can  enjoy  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  It  embraces  the  whole 
coast  from  Ostia  to  Porto  d'Anzio, 
the  Circean  promontory,  the  Vol- 
scian  mountains,  the  group  of  the 
Alban  mount,  the  Sabine  range,  and 
the  ridge  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  cupolas, 
of  Rome,  and  the  whole  plain  of  the 
Campagna.  There  is  a  direct  road 
from  Pratica  to  Rome,  practicable  for 
carriages :  it  joins  the  ancient  Via  Ar- 
deatina  near  la  Solfarata,  and  from 
thence,  passing  near  Vallerano,  the 
churches  of  the  Tre  Fontane,  and  the 
basilica  of  S.  Paolo.  Another  royi, 
of  about  8  m.,  leads  across  the  couBtrr 
from  the  Solfatara  to  Albano. 

About  midway  between  Pratica  and 
Ardea  is  the  torrent  called  the  j^'^ 
Torto,  identified  by  the  best  modem 
authorities  with  the  classical  Namicns 
in  which  ^neas  was  drowned.  If 
we  follow  this  torrent  to  its  month, 
we  shall  find  that  it  forms  a  large 
marshy  tract  well  known  by  the  en- 
graving in  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire's edition  of  Annibale  Caro's 
translation  of  the  iBneid.  Virgil  com- 
memorates the  *'  fontis  atagna  Numi- 
ci ;"  and  Ovid,  describing  the  fate  of 
Anna  Perenna,  mentions  the  same 
marshes : — 

*'  Coniiger  hanc  capidis  rapixisjie  KumkiiiB  nndia 
Creditor  et  stagnia  ooculnfasse  sats." 

J^asti,  iU.  «4T. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  this  stream  is  the 
plain  called  the  Campo  Jemini,  in 
which  antiquaries  place  the  site  of 
the  great  sanctuaries  of  ancient  La tium, 
the  grove  of  Pater  Indiges,  the  temple 
of  Anna  Perenna,  the  Aphrodisium, 
and  the  great  temple  of  Venus  which 
was  common  to  all  the  Latin  tribes. 
About  3  m.  from  hero,  and  on  the  ^ti- 
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shore,  is  the  Torre  V ajanica,  where  ex- 
cavations were  made  inl7d4bytbe  late 
Duke  of  Sussex,  when  several  specimens 
of  sculpture  were  found,  among  which 
a  statue  of  Venus.  The  Roman  emperors 
kept  an  establishment  for  breeding  ele- 
phants in  the  territory  between  Ardea 
and  Laurentum.  The  classical  tourist 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  peasantry  which  he  will 
pass  throughout  this  district,  are  con- 
structed in  the  tent-like  shape  described 
by  Virgil, 

A&DEA, 

7  or  8  m.  from  Pratica,  still  retains  the 
**  mighty  name  *'  of  the  Argive  capital 
of  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  though 
its  population  has  dwindled  down  to 
less  than  100  souls : — 

**  Locus  Ardea  quondam 
DictoB  avta;  et  nnnc  magnum  manet  Ardea 
jEn.  vU.  411. 


(There  is  a  small  wine-shop  at  Ardea 
where  travellers  may  obtain  refresh- 
ment ;  but  the  best  plan  will  be  to  ob- 
tain an  order  from  the  Cesariui  family 
at  Rome,  which  will  procure  accommo- 
dation in  their  castle.)  Ardea  occupies 
the  crest  of  a  loftv  rock,  distant  4  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  insulated  by  deep 
natural  ravines  except  at  one  point, 
where  it  is  united  to  the  table-land  by 
an  isthmus,  in  which  3  deep  ditches 
have  been  cut.  The  rock  on  which 
the  village  is  built  was  the  ancient 
citadel,  the  city  having  extended  over 
a  large  tract  of  the  plain  below,  where 
some  lofty  mounds  resembling  the  agger 
of  Servius  Tullius  at  Rome  remain  to 
show  how  strongly  it  was  fortified.  The 
entrance-gate  is  under  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  the  mansion  of  the  dukes  ofCe- 
sarini,  to  whom  the  country  around 
belongs.  The  approach  to  the  gate 
and  the  appearance  of  the  rock  from 
all  parts  of  the  plain  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  but  malaria  is  so  severe 
in  summer  that  the  village  is  almost 
deserted.  On  the  edge  of  the  rock 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  modern 
village  we  may  trace  some  fragments 
of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  citadel : 
they  are  composed  of  parallelograms 
of  tufa,  put  together  without  cement, 
and  are  amon<2:  the  earliest  examples  of 


this  kind  of  construction.  About  ^  m. 
beyond  the  village,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Porto  d'Anzio,  on  the  S.  side  of 
a  ravine,  are  several  sepulchral  cham- 
bers excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and 
quite  in  the  Etruscan  style  and  form ; 
all  have  been  rifled  of  their  contents  : 
here  were  found  most  of  the  curious 
Ardean  terracotta  sculptures  in  the 
Campana  collection  at  Paris.  Ardea,  as 
the  capital  of  Turnus,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  wars  of  the  i£neid :  it  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  siege  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  for  the  asylum  it  afforded 
to  Caniillus  during  his  exile;  he  de- 
feated Brennus  and  the  Gauls  beneath 
its  walls,  and  was  residing  there  when 
he  was  elected  dictator  and  summoned 
to  return  to  Rome  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Veii.  It  is  about  22  m. 
from  Rome:  the  road  follows  the 
Via  Ardeatina,  which  is  still  perfect 
in  many  parts.  It  passes  the  Rio 
Torto,  and  is  joined  by  the  cross-road 
from  Pratica,  at  S.  Procula,  near  the 
Solfarata,  whence  it  proceeds  to  Rome 
by  Vallerano,  the  churches  of  the  Tre 
Fontane,  and  S.  Paolo. 

Leaving  Ardea,  we  descend  along 
the  1.  bank  by  the  Fosso  degli  Incastri, 
and  after  crossing  the  stream  called 
the  Fosso  della  Moletta  arrive  at  the 
Torre  di  S.  Lorenzo.  From  this  point 
we  continue  our  excursion  in  a  line  with 
the  coast,  and  enter  the  country  of  the 
Volsci.  The  road  lies,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  theses,  through  dense  forests 
of  oaks  and  ilexes,  ericas  and  arbutuses, 
here  and  there  interspersed  with  cork- 
trees and  myrtles.  3  m.  beyond  Torre 
di  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  Torre  di  S.  Anas- 
tasia,  about  ^  m.  from  the  sea,  and  at 
an  equal  distance  towards  Ported' Anzio 
the  Torre  Caldana,  near  which  there 
are  extensive  sulphureous  emanations. 
4  m.  farther,  after  crossing  an  open 
country  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  reach 

PoRTo  d'Anzio, 

the  representative  of  Antium,  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  naval  stations  of  Im- 
perial Home,  37  m.  from  the  capital  and 
16  from  Ardea.    ^The  easiest  ino<ie  of 
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reaching  it  will  be  by  the  railway  to 
the  La  Cecchina  stat.,  from  which  a 
diligence  starts  every  morning  in  sum- 
mer and  3  times  a  week  in  the  winter* 
performing  the  journey  in  3  hours.) 
The  traveller  will  be  able  to  obtain 
good  quarters  at  Casa  Pollastrini ;  the 
house  of  Ambrogio  Pollastrini  is  very 
well  kept,  with  two  very  fair  cafes 
and  a  restaurateur's  close  by.  From  La 
Cecchina  the  distance  to  Porto  d'Ansio 
is  18  m.,  at  first  through  a  countiy  well 
cultivated  in  vines  and  olives,  and  then, 
for  about  7  m.,  over  a  desolate  cam- 
pagna,  where  commences  the  belt  of 
woods  or  La  Macchia.  2  m.  before  reach- 
ing  Anzio  we  enter  a  more  open  space 
of  pasture-land  with  some  cork  ilexes. 
The  descent  to  Porto  d'Anzio,  over- 
looking the  sea,  with  the  Circsan  pro- 
montory and  Astura,  is  beautiful.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  town  the  Pope's  villa 
is  passed  on  the  1.,  and  the  Villa  Men- 
gacci  on  the  rt.  The  Marina  and  Piazza 
before  the  new  ch.  of  S.  Antonio  and  S. 
Giulio  is  in  the  centre  of  the  t-own. 
Antinm,  in  the  early  history  of  Italy, 
was  the  most  flourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  and  is  distinguished  by  Diony- 
sius  with  the  epithet  "  most  splendid." 
It  is  more  interesting  to  the  traveller 
as  the  spot  where  ConolannS)  "  a  name 
unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears," 
stood  in  the  palace  of  his  enemy,  and 
vowed  vengeance  against  his  ungrate- 
ful countrymen : — 
••  A  goodly  city  is  thte  Antlum:  aty, 
'Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows ;  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop :  then  know  me 

not. 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spita,  and  boys  with 

stones, 
In  puny  battle  slay  me.** 

The  piratical  expeditions  of  the  inha- 
bitants led  to  frequent  contests .  with 
Rome ;  the  city  was  captured  by  Ca- 
millus  and  C.  Masnius  mpos,  b.c.  387, 
and  the  rostra  of  their  ships  were 
suspended  in  the  Forum.  After  this 
period  it  remained  comparatively  de- 
populated for  4  centuries,  although  the 
climate  and  scenery  still  attracted  the 
Komans  to  its  neighbourhood.  Cicero 
had  a  villa  at  Antium,  and  another  at 
.\«;tnra,  farther  down  the  coast,  which 
he  describes  in  his  letters  to  Atticus. 


The  eity  was  the  birthplace  of  Nero, 
who  restored  it  on  a  scale  far  surpass- 
ing its  ancient  grandeur :  he  adorned 
it  with  magnificent  temples,  and  in- 
duced many  of  the  rich  patricians  to 
build  villas  on  its  shores.  The  piers 
constructed  by  Nero  still  remain,  a 
fine  example  of  hydraulic  architeetnre. 
They  are  about  30  feet  in  thickness, 
built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  united  by 
pozzolana  cement;  and,  like  all  the 
ancient  Roman  moles,  consisted  of  a 
series  of  colossal  piers,  separated  by 
open  spaces,  and  spanned  by  arches. 
One  of  them  is  3700  ft.  in  length, 
the  other  1600:  they  enclosed  an  ex- 
tensive basin,  nearly  as  broad  as  the 
length  of  the  longest  mole.  A  lighu 
house  or  pharos  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  insulated  rock  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  facing  the 
south.  About  the  close  of  the  i/tfa 
century  Innocent  XII.  formed  a  new 
port  from  the  designs  of  Zinaghi, 
who  added  a  short  pier  to  the 
eastern  mole  of  the  ancient  harbour, 
and  filled  up  the  open  arches  of  the 
Roman  construction.  The  result  was 
the  rapid  deposit  of  sand,  which  has 
accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
it  is  now  useless  except  for  vessels  of 
small  burthen.  Bevond  this  we  see 
below  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pamfilian  mole,  con- 
structed some  years  afterwards  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  arrest  this  silt- 
ing up.  At  the  extremity  of  Zinaghi's 
pier  18  a  lighthouse,  hitherto  so  bad 
as  to  be  only  useful  to  the  fisher- 
men running  for  the  harbour;  it  is 
now  about  to  be  greatly  improved. 
The  old  tower  and  fortifications  were 
dismantled  by  the  English  cruixen 
during  their  operations  on  the  coast 
in  1818.  Sundry  projects  have  re- 
cently been  proposed  for  enlarging  dte 
port  of  Anzio,  and  converting  it  into  a 
refuge  harbour,  much  required  on 
this  part  of  the  coast ;  it  has  also  been 
lately  proposed  to  connect  it  with  Rome 
by  a  branch  railway,  from  the  Albaoo 
and  Velletri  line.  As  a  place  of  trade, 
Porto  d'Anzio  has  little  importance; 
it  is  principally  resorted  to  by  fisher- 
men, mostly  Neapolitans,  and  by 
feluccas   employed    in    transporting. 
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chiefly  to  Naples,  the  charcoal  produced 
in  large  quantities  in  the  neighbouring 
forests.  Of  late  the  discovery  of  coral 
in  the  deep  water  off  the  Astura  and 
Crooe  Verde  towers  gives  employment 
to  a  few  boats :  but  the  chief  interest 
of  the  place  is  as  a  resort  for  the  Ro- 
mans during  the  quail-shooting  season 
(May)  and  the  sea-bathing  (June  and 
July),  for  which  it  offers  advantages 
in  its  fine  sandy  beaches  on  either  side 
of  the  town,  the  facilities  of  procuring 
lodgings,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
and  the  increased  convenience  of 
reaching  it  in  4  or  5  hours  by  means  of 
the  rly.  as  fiir  as  Albano. 

Modem  Anzio  contains  about  1200 
Inhab. :  the  climate  in  winter  is  deli- 
cious, and  healthy  during  a  part  of  the 
summer  when  every  other  place  on  the 
coast  is  uninhabitable  from  malaria.  A 
new  ch.  has  been  erected  hj  the  present 
Pope,  who  has  also  built  a  hand- 
some villa  fbr  his  own  use.  As  a  place 
of  resort  it  is  increasing  in  importance, 
and  new  houses  are  rising  every  year. 

Ancient  Antium  has  not  been 
thoroughly  explored.  The  only  ruins  of 
the  Volscian  city  now  visible  are  some 
remains  of  the  walls  in  the  quarter 
called  the  Vignaccie :  they  are  built  of 
quadrilateral  masses  irregularly  put 
together,  but  not  of  very  lar^e  size. 
They  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  ancient  town  stood  on  the  rocky 
eminence  above  the  shore,  extending 
as  far  as  the  Villa  Borghese  in  the  di- 
rection of  Nettuno,  while  that  which 
rose  under  the  Roman  emperors  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side.  The  rising 
ground  N.  of  the  modem  town  is  co- 
vered with  rains.  Here,  in  very  an- 
cient times,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  Volscian  city,  and  subseqoently  the 
villa  of  Nero,  extending  along  the  sea- 
line  between  the  port  of  that  emperor 
and  the  present  Capo  d'Ansio ;  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  round  the  latter,  and  the 
underground  passages  in  the  tufaceons 
rock,  evidently  belonged  to  it ;  whereas 
the  Roman  town  extended  more  inland, 
and  the  numerous  villas  of  the  Roman 
patricians  along  the  cliffs  towards  Net- 
tuno  as  far  as  the  Villa  Borghese.  The 
large  Villa  Meugacci,  behind  the  town, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 


Temple  of  Fortuna  Antiatensis,  which 
it  is  known  was  partly  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  Nero's  villa.  £.  of  this 
the  villa  of  the  Pope  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Hi  ppodrome  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
in  speaking  of  the  games  ordered  by 
the  Senate  to  celebrate  Poppsea's  de- 
livery of  a  son,  and  in  honour  of  the 
Glaudian  and  Domitian  families.  The 
whole  space,  now  dry  land,  before  the 
Villa  Mengacci  was  included  in  Nero's 
port,  and  has  resulted  from  the  gradual 
silting  up  of  the  latter.  The  Nero- 
nian  villa  appears  to  have  been  of 
great  extent,  but  its  chief  interest  is 
derived  from  tlie  number  of  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discovered 
I  among  its  rains.  The  Apollo  Belve- 
I  dere  was  found  here  in  the  time  of 
I  Julius  II. ;  and  the  Borghese  Gladia- 
tor, now  in  the  Louvre,  about  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  are  no  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Apollo  and  ^sculapius, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Serpent  of  Epidauras  to  Rome ; 
nor  of  the  more  famous  shrine  of 
Equestrian  Fortune,  which  Horace  has 
commemorated  when  he  invokes  the 
favour  of  the  goddess  for  the  projected 
expedition  of  Augustus  to  Britain : — 

*'  0  Diva  gratum  quae  regig  Antium, 
Prawns  vel  Imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos." 

Od.  1.  XXXV. 

The  view  from  the  tower  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  is  extremely  fine :  on  the  1.  it 
commands  the  line  of  coast  towards 
Nettuno  and  the  Circcean  promontory ; 
further  inland  the  eye  ranges  along  the 
Volscian  mountains,  studded  with  pic- 
turesque villages,  among  which  may 
be  recognised  Norba,  Sermoneta,  and 
Sezze.  ^On  the  N.E.  we  see  the  well- 
known  localities  of  the  Alban  hills : 
Velletri,  with  the  heights  above  Pales- 
trina  and  Rocca  di  Cavi  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  then  Civita  Lavinia,  nearly  in 
a  line  with  Nemi  and  Moute  Cavo; 
and  farther  on  Genzano,  Albano,  Castel 
Gandolfo,  Rocca  di  Papa,  &c.  &c.  The 
old  tower  or  castle  of  Porto  d'  Anzio 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bnilt  by  the 
Frangipanis,  who  were  lords  of  Astura 
in  the  13th  century:  it  bears  the  arms 
of  Innocent  X,,  wno  repaired  its  out- 
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works  about  the  middle  of  the  17th. 
The  fortress  was  partially  restored  in 
the  time  of  Pius  Vll.  as  a  prison. 


Nettuno, 

about  2  m.  E.  of  Porto  d'Anzio, 
with  a  population  of  1200  Inhab., 
has  by  some  been  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Ccbuo,  the  port  of 
Antium,  mentioned  by  Diouysius ; 
but  on  examining  the  locality  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  necessit}^  which 
could  have  induced  the  Volscians  to 
form  a  harbour  here,  when  their  own 
promontory  at  Antium  must  have  af> 
forded  more  effectual  shelter  for  their 
vessels  long  before  the  Roman  mole 
or  the  Roman  fleet  had  an  existence. 
In  fact,  there  appear  no  good  grounds 
for  assigning  to  the  Coeno  of  Diony- 
sius  any  other  locality  than  that  of 
the  modem  harbour  of  Porto  d'Anzio. 
We  have  already  stated  that  Antium 
was  situated  on  the  high  ground  above 
the  present  village,  and  hence  the  city 
and  the  port  would  naturally  be  men- 
tioned as  2  distinct  localites.  The 
whole  coast  between  Porto  d'Anzio 
and  Nettuno  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
Roman  edifices.  There  is  an  excellent 
road,  passing  before  the  villas  of  Prince 
Aldobrandini,  and  the  larger  one  of 
Prince  Borghese,  called  Bell'  Aspetto. 
The  first  object  that  attracts  attention 
on  entering  Nettuno    is  the  fortress 


female  population,  which  differs  alto- 
gether from  that  of  the  villages  of 
Latium,  and  is  Oriental  in  iu  cha- 
racter. The  tradition  is  that  the 
inhabitants  are  descended  from  a 
Saracenic  colony,  probably  from  one 
of  the  piratical  bands  which  infected 
the  coasts  of  Italy  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.  Although  bordering  on  the 
sea,  and  neighbours  to  the  active  sea- 
faring population  of  Anzio,  the  in- 
habitants of  Nettuno  are  purely  agri- 
cultural in  their  occupations ;  there  i» 
not  a  boat  in  the  place — indeed,  the 
beach  before  it  offers  no  protection  for 
them.  Andrea  Sacchi,  the  painter, 
was  born  at  Nettuno  in  1610.  Sg. 
Felici  will  accommodate  visitors  at  thr 
Palazzo  Doria,  where  there  are  several 
rooms  with  clean  beds  to  let,  and  witb 
tolerable  plain  fare.  The  view  from 
these  windows  and  from  the  terraces 
above,  over  the  coast-line  to  Cape 
Circa,  are  splendid,  and  the  sea-bathing 
in  front  of  the  house  good. 


AfiTURA, 

7  m.  fW>m  Nettuno,  from  which  the  road 
proceeds  along  the  sea-coast.  After 
leaving  Nettuno  we  cross  a  stream  sni>- 
posed  to  be  the  Loracina  of  Livy;  auJ 
beyond  it  another  branch  of  the  same 
torrent  called  the  Rio  di  S.   Rocco. 


Beyond  this  we  see  numerous  ruins  of 
Roman  edifices,  especially  about  Astura. 
commenced!^  by   Alexander   YI.,  and  j  situated  on  the  extremity  of  a  peuiii- 
restored  b^  Urban  V III.  and  Alexander  |  8ula,  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the 
VII.    It  IS  greatly  dilapidated.    The  |  name  of  Insula  Asturse.    A  lo^  tower. 


town  is  surrounded  by  medieval  walls, 
having  several  round  towers,  offering 
fine  specimens  of  masonry,  the  principfd 
edifices  being  the  Castle,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Colonnas,  the  Doria  Palace, 
dilapidated,  and  the  parish  ch.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  around 
belongs  to  the  Borghese  family,  who 
purchased  it  in  1831  from  the  go- 
vernment for  400,000  scudi.  It  con- 
tains a  few  antiquities,  fragments  of 
columns  and  capitals,  the  remains 
probably  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune, 
ftrom  which  it  derived  its  name. 
The  traveller  will  be  more  interested 


visible  from  all  parts  of  the  coast, 
stands  upon  its  highest  point,  and  on 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  villa  of 
Cicero.  He  describes  it  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus  as  situated  in  the  sea :  J-Sft 
hie  quidem  locus  amanus^  et  in  tnari  ipsj, 
7ut  et  Antio  et  Ciratiis  aapici  posiii. 
The  illustrious  orator  embarked  her^ 
when  he  fled  the  proscription  of 
the  triumvirate:  he  had  quitted  pu- 
cipitately  his  Tusculan  Villa,  and. 
sailing  from  here,  landed  at  Fonnis, 
where  he  was  so  barbarously  mur- 
dered.   The  island  of  Astura,  as  eariv 


with  the  picturesque  costume  of  the   as  the   I'ith  centurj-,  was  a   strong- 
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hold  of  the  Frangipani  family,  from 
whom  it  passed  successively  to  the 
Caetanis,  Contis,  Orsinis,  and  Co- 
lonnas.  The  tower,  built  in  the  15th 
century,  includes  within  its  walls  the 
vaults  of  the  Frangipani  fortress,  the 
scene  of  an  act  of  treachery  which 
has  rendered  the  name  of  that  family 
infamous  in  Italian  histonr.  .  In  12C8, 
after  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  tiie 
young  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,  took  refuge  here. 
Jacopo  Frangipani,  who  was  then  lord 
of  Astura,  seized  the  royal  fugitive  and 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
d'Anjou,  b^  whom  he  was  barbarously 
executed  m  the  Piazza  del  Mercato 
at  Naples. 

Beyond  Astura  is  the  river  of  the 
same  nabie,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  now 
the  Fiume  Conca,  descending  from 
Velletri,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Garigliano. 
Below  the  tower  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  mole,  constructed,  like 
that  of  Antium,  upon  open  arches. 
About  S  m.  inland  to  the  N.  is  a  good 
Roman  tomb  in  opus  reticulatum;  it 
is  called  II  Torraccioy  and  probably 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  highway 
which  led  from  Astura  to  Tres  Ta- 
bernse,  the  modem  Cistema;  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture of  TuUia,  who  died  at  Astura, 
whose  name  and  memory  are  so  often 
alluded  to  in  the  letters  of  the  great 
orator  to  Atticus.  4  m.  beyond  Astura 
is  the  Torre  di  Foce  Verde,  where  the 
Moscarello  stream  empties  itself  into 
the  sea ;  from  which  extends  parallel 
to  the  coast,  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sanddowus, 
the  lake  of  Fogliano,  communicating 
with  the  sea  at  the  tower  of  the  same 
name,  and  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
fisheries  of  sea-basse,  grey  mullet,  and 
eels,  to  the  amount  of  12,0U0  lbs. 
annually.  This  lake,  nearly  12  m. 
long,  is  succeeded  by  another,  the  Lago 
di  Caprolace,  and  4  ra.  farther  by  a 
third,  the  Lago  di  S.  Paolo,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  base  of  the  Circsean  pro- 
montory, where  it  communicates  with 
the  sea  at  Torre  Paola,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Portus  Circsus.  From  Torre 
Taola  the  path  follows  the  N.  base  of 


the  Circsean  promontory  for  5  m.  to 
Torre  Otevola,  from  which  it  runs 
along  the  shore,  crossing  the  Fiume 
Sisto  and  the  Portatore,  the  latter  the 
out&ll  of  the  Ufeus  and  Amasenus, 
before  reach ing  Terracina.  Travellers 
who  intend  to  proceed  southward  will 
probably  be  indisposed  to  traverse  the 
succession  of  sandy  dunes  and  pestilent 
swamps  which  spread  between  the  sea 
and  the  forests  of  tiie  Pontine  marshes 
along  a  coast-line  of  24  m. :  they  may 
therefore  embark  at  Astura  for  Ter- 
racina, visiting  the  Circsean  promon- 
tory on  their  way.  For  a  description 
of  that  classical  headland,  and  of  Ter- 
racina, see  the  ffandbook  for  Soittheni 
Italy,  Route  140. 


Excursion  to  the  Etruscan  Cities 
OF  Cjere,  Tabquinii,  Vulci,  Tus- 

CANIA,  &C. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  with  a  sketch 
of  a  series  of  excursions  to  the  sites  of 
those  cities  of  ancient  Etruria  which 
have  not  been  noticed  in  the  Hand- 
book of  Central  Italy  (see  Rte.  105). 
Civita  Vecchia  may  be'  considered 
the  central  point  for  the  traveller 
during  these  excursions.  V/e  have 
reserved  our  account  of  these  sites  for 
this  place,  because  it  seldom  happens 
that  travellers,  on  arriving  at  that  port, 
and  particularly  if  they  are  about  to 
visit  Home  for  the  first  time,  are  pre- 
pared to  make  so  long  a  digression 
from  their  route.  They  would  also, 
in  many  instances,  enter  uj^on  the  tour 
without  that  preliminary  information 
so  necessarv  to  appreciate  the  antiqui- 
ties. A  visit  to  the  Museo  Gregoriano, 
and  to  the  other  Etruscan  collections 
in  the  capital,  will  prepare  the  tourist 
for  this  excursion  more  completely  than 
any  descriptions  in  books,  and  render 
the  journey  much  more  interesting. 

The  tourist  who  has  explored 
the  country  from  Florence  to  Rome 
by  Siena  (Routes  105  and  107)  will 
have  visited  Vol  terra,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  Etruscan    cities    ia 
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Central  Italy;  and  maj  have  made 
an  excursion  from.  Viterbo  to  the 
cavern-sepulchres  of  Castel  d'Asso, 
Norchia,  and  Bieda,  and  have  ex- 
plored Sntri  and  Veii  on  the  same 
route.  On  the  road  fVom  Florence 
by  Perugia  he  will  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  walls  of 
Cortona,  the  Etruscan  remains  at 
Perugia,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fortified 
city  of  Falerii  near  Civita  Castellana. 
If  he  has  traversed  the  central  road 
from  Peruna  to  Montefiascone  by 
CittJi  della  Pieve  and  Orvieto,  he  will 
have  examined  the  remains  at  Chiusi, 
the  capital  of  Porsenna.  These  cities 
are  better  known  and  more  accessible 
than  those  we  are  about  to  describe, 
but  they  are  not  more  interesting 
or  instructive.  The  sites  which  may 
be  made  the  object  of  an  excursion 
from  Home  are  Ccsre  and  Pyrgoa,  lying 
near  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia; 
and  those  situated  between  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Viterbo,  via.  Tarquinii, 
Vulci,  Ttiscania,  &c.  If  the  traveller 
should  not  have  visited  Viterbo,  he 
can  do  so  on  his  return  to  Rome,  ex- 
ploring Bieda,  Norchia,  Castel  d'Asso, 
Sutri,  and  Veii.  As  many  of  these 
places  have  no  inns,  the  traveller  should 
endeavour  .to  fhrnish  himself  with 
introductions  at  Rome  either  to  the 
resident  proprietors,  or  to  the  learned 
persons  who  have  laboured  in  il- 
lustrating their  respective  localities, 
and  are  always  ready  to  extend  their 
assistance  to  strangers.  It  is  scarcely 
less  necessary  to  carry  a  small  stock  of 
provisions,  particularly  if  he  intends  to 
make  any  digressions  from  the  more 
frequented  roads.  Those  persons  who 
have  either  not  had  time  or  opportunity 
to  study  the  Etruscan  collections  at 
Rome  will  derive  every  information 
from  Mr.  Dennis's  *  Cities  and  Ceme- 
teries of  Etruria,'  which  is  a  real  Hand- 
book to  ancient  Etruria;  and  ft-om 
Canina's  '  Etruria  Maritima  nella  di- 
zione  Pontificia/  in  folio,  which,  al- 
though too  bulky  to  carry,  ought  to  be 
consulted  before  setting  out  on  this 
interesting  excursion.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray's  *Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of 
Etruria*  will  also  convey  useful  in- 
formation on  a  region  to  which  she 


was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of 
Elnglish  travellerB  in  morercc«nt  times. 
The  two  first  works  contain  valuable 
maps  and  plans  which  add  greatly  to 
their  utility. 

The  road  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia is  described  under  Rte.  100  in 
the  Handbook  of  Cmtrai  Itcd%f,  Those 
who  are  4iBpo6ed  to  linger  by  the  way 
can  make  Cervetri,  Palo,  or  Civita 
Vecchia  the  restingoplaoe  for  the  fiz«t 
night:  it  is,  however,  since  tbe 
opening  of  the  rly.,  easy  to  proceed 
from  Rome  to  Cometo  in  a  day 
without  sleeping  at  Civita  Veochis. 
The  first  Etmscan  antiqixities  which 
occnr  are  at  Manterone^  a  mile  befcBt 
reaching  Palo,  where  some  remarkable 
tumuli,  opened  in  1838  by  the  late 
duchess  of  Sermoneta,  may  be  exa- 
mined :  they  have  been  notioed  in  oor 
description  of  the  road  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to  Rome  (Rte.  100). 


Cervetri 

(AoTiXA,  Care),  97  m.  from  Rome. 

[The  best  mode  of  visiting  Cervetri, 
and  which  can  be  done  in  a  day  from 
Rome,  will  be — by  rly.  to  Palo  in  an 
hour,  and  from  there  to  Cervetri  in  a 
light  vehicle  to  be  easily  obtained  by 
writing  beforehand  (there  is  a  daily- 
post  conveyance  for  letters)  to  Cervetri, 
to  the  Corriere  della  Posta,  Benedetti 
Girolamo,  or  to  the  innkeeper  Rosati 
when  the  party  is  large.  The  mail- 
cart,  a  gig  on  springs,  leaves  the  Palo 
Stat  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  trains 
from  Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
can  accommodate  two  persons;  and 
Rosati  has  a  convenient  cal^he  which 
he  will  send  to  Palo.  By  these  means 
visitors  leaving  Rome  in  the  morning 
will  reach  Cervetri  about  9  A.X.,  have 
time  to  see  everything  of  interest,  and 
to  return  to  Palo  for  the  evenirg 
trains  proceeding  to  Rome  and  Civita 
Vecchia.  The  pedestrian  who  does  not 
fear  a  walk  across  the  fields  of  less  than 
4  m.  may  reach  Cervetri  in  about  an 
hour ;  4  hours  will  suffice  to  visit  much 
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that  is  worth  seeing,  so  that  the  traTel- 
ler  can  perform  the  whole  excursion 
without  fatigue,  eyen  in  a  winter's  day, 
and  get  back  to  Rome  by  the  erening 
train  for  dinner.  Persons  proceeding 
on  horseback  from  Rome  will  find  a 
brid]e«path  about  1  m.  beyond  Pali- 
doro,  on  the  old  post^road,  passing 
through  extensive  plantations  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Torlonia.  On  arriving  at 
Cervetri  it  will  be  well  to  proenre  horses 
or  donkeys,  or,  what  will  be  still  better, 
to  write  a  few  days  beforehand  to  Pas- 
segieri,  the  local  guide,  or  Rosati,  to 
be  in  attendance  with  them.  The  best 
mode  of  seeing  everything  will  be  to 
commence  by  taking  the  road  leading 
to  Monte  Cucco,  which  skirts  the  Au- 
gustinian  convent,  traversing  the  site 
of  Caere  in  its  greatest  length  to  the 
Porta  Copertay  passing  on  rt.  the  Roman 
theatre  and  the  recent  excavations  near 
it;  from  the  Porta  Coperta  descending 
to  the  Bufalareocia,  near  which  are  the 
best  preserved,  portions  of  the  City 
Walls ;  and  then  ascending  a  ravine 
lined  with  sepulchres  to  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Necropolis  or  Bandi- 
taccia ;  then  visiting  the  different  tombs 
on  it, and  returning  to  Cervetri  to  lunch. 
This  first  part  of  the  excursion  will  re- 
quire 3  or  4  hrs. ;  the  second  2\  to  8: 
examining  the  Regoliui-Gkilaaei  tomb, 
descending  into  the  ravine  of  the  Vac- 
cina to  the  Grotta  di  Campana,  to  the 
Monte  Abetone  and  the  recent  excava- 
tions on  the  Monte  Padnlo,  and  then 
to  the  Grotta  di  Torlonia,  which  is 
about  4  m.  from  the  village.! 

Ifui:  the  house  of  Paoinco  Rosati, 
a  vetturino,  clean  beds  (where  even  a 
not  over  &8tidious  lady  could  lodge 
F.  W.  <7.,  Feb.  1859),  and  obliging 
people ;  but  travellers  had  better  carry 
their  own  provisions.  The  best  guide 
to  the  tombs  was  Flavio  Passegieri,  a 
tobacconist  in  the  Piaxsa,  who  keeps 
the  keys  of  the  locked  tombs ;  he  is, 
however,  rather  old,  but  his  son  Gio- 
vanni is  an  active  and  intelligent  one 
(two  clean-looking  beds  can  also  be 
obtained  at  Passegieri's  house— 2>k^  of 
St,  A.,  1859).  Should  the  P.*s  be  out 
of  the  way,  Benedetti  the  corriero,  or 
the  local  director  {Capo  Scamtore)  of 
Big.  Calabresi's  excavations,  will  prove 


good  guides.  The  road  to  Cervetri, 
which  is  now  excellent,  turns  off  from 
the  post-road  2  m.  beyond  Palo,  about 
i  m.  after  crossing  the  Vaccina  stream, 
and  is  practicable  for  carriages.  Cer- 
vetri IS  the  representative  of  a  city 
whose  antiquity  carries  us  even  beyond 
the  Etruscans,  to  a  period  more  than 
13  centuries  anterior  to  our  era.  It 
is  the  Agylla  of  the  Pelasgi  and  the  - 
C»re  of  the  Etruscans,  and  is  cele- 
brated as  the  capital  of  Mezentius  when 
^neas  arrived  in  Italy.  In  regard  to 
its  ancient  names,  Herodotus,  and  the 
Greek  writers  before  the  Augustan 
age,  call  it  Agylla,  and  the  Latin 
Csre,  except  when  the  poets  intro- 
duce the  more  ancient  name  for  the 
sake  of  the  metre.  The  Agylla  of  the 
Greeks  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi  in 
conjunction  with  the  aborigines,  if  it 
had  not  been  previously  founded  by  the 
Siculi.  Dionysius  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  says 
that  it  changed  its  name  when  subdued 
by  the  Etruscans.  Strabo,  however, 
tells  us  (lib.  V.  c.  ii.)  that  the  new 
name  was  derived  from  the  salutation 
XOM^i,  with  which  the  Lydians  on  their 
invasion  were  hailed  from  the  walls 
by  the  Pelasgi.  From  its  wealth  and 
importance  it  became  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League;  and 
Strabo  mentions  it  as  the  only  city 
of  Etruria  whose  inhabitants  abstained 
from  piracy  from  a  strong  sense  of 
justice.  When  Rome  was  invaded  by 
the  Gaols,  Csare  afforded  an  asylum 
to  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  sent 
there  for  safety  with  the  sacred  fire; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romans 
were  first  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Etruscan  worship  by  the'  priests  of 
Csere,  a  circumstance  irom  which  an- 
tiquaries have  derived  the  etymology  of 
the  word  ceremony  (caremonid).  In 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  town  had  lost 
nearly  all  its  importance;  and  Strabo 
says  that  in  his  day  it  had  preserved 
scarcely  any  vestige  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. It  appears,  however,  from  in- 
scriptions, and  especially  from  a  re- 
markable one  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples,  that  Csere  obtained 
a  great  celebrity  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
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for  its  mineral  waters,  called  the  Aqvas 
CsretansB:  they  are  still  frequented 
under  the  name  of  the  Bagni  di  Sasso, 
about  4  m.  W.  of  the  modern  Cer- 
vetri.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  as  late  as 
the  nth  century,  when  it  had  consi- 
derably declinea.  It  appears  to  have 
remained  in  comparative  obscurity  until 
the  beginning  of  the  13th,  when  the 
new  settlement  of  Cert  Nuaoo  was 
founded,  and  the  name  of  Cerveteri 
(Ccere  Vetua)  was  applied  to  the  ancient 
locality.  At  this  time  it  belonged  to  the 
Bonaventura  or  Venturini  family,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Orsinis.  It  was 
sold  by  them  in  1674  to  the  Ruspoii 
family,  in  whose  possession  it  still  re- 
mains. The  description  of  Virgil,  who 
tells  us  that  Mezentius  led  1000  men 
from  it  to  the  assistance  of  Tumus,  is 
still  applicable  to  the  locality : — 

"Haud   procul  bine   saxo    inoolitur  fondata 
vetuBto 
Urbis  AiorUlna  sedea ;  iibi  L3rdla  craondam 
Gena,  beUo  pneclaia,  jugis  inaedit  Etrasda. 
Haoc  multoa  florentem  annoa  rex  -  deinde 

superbo 
bnperio  aoevia  tenolt  Mezentius  armla." 

jBn,  vitt.  4T8. 

It  Stands  on  a  long  strip  of  table-land, 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  towards 
the  W.,  by  precipices  of  coarse  red 
volcanic  tufa,  called  Neffro  by  the 
inhabitants,  which  are  not  less  in  some 
places  than  50  feet  in  height.  Two 
streams  run  through  these  ravines,  | 
the  Vaccina  and  that  of  the  Madonna  | 
de*  Canneti,  which  unite  below  the 
town.  On  die  western  side  an  artificial 
cutting  completed  the  natural  strength 
of  its  position.  The  modem  village  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis:  it  is  a  poor  place  of  210 
Inhab.,  with  a  medisBval  gate,  and  re- 
mains of  towers  of  a  castle,  and  a  large 
palace  belonging  to  the  Ruspoli  family, 
the  head  of  which  derives  his  feudal  title 
of  prince  of  Cervetri  from  it.  The  city 
of  Casre  was  not  less  than  4  or  5  m.  in 
circuit,  and  covered  the  whole  table-land 
to  the  £.  of  the  point  on  which  Cervetri 
is  built,  between  Monte  Abetone  and 
the  hill  of  the  Necropolis.  The  Ven- 
turinis  and  Orsinis  surrounded  it  with 
fortifications,  of  large  blocks  of  tufa 


taken  from  the  ancient  walls,  which 
are  of  rectangular  masonry;  some 
rare  remains  of  these  latter  are  still 
visible  on  the  side  of  the  ravine  of 
La  Bttffalareocia  opposite  the  Necro- 
polis. 8  of  the  gates  may  be  traced,  wit): 
2  roads  leading  to  them ;  cme  paved  b 
the  direction  or  Veii,  the  other  to  PyrgK, 
the  port  of  Caere,  the  naodem  Susta 
Severa.  The  hill  of  the  Necropolis, 
now  called  La  Banditaccia,  is  sepanttni 
from  the  town  by  a  deep  ravine  in  which 
runs  a  small  stream  called  the  Ruscdlo 
della  Madonna  de'  Canneti ;  its  sur&rt 
is  excavated  into  pits  and  caverns;  aad 
in  its  clifis  are  ranges  of  tombs.  There 
are  no  architectural  facades  to  thr 
tombs,  but  several  of  those  on  the  Ban- 
ditaccia  are  surmounted  by  tumuli  ur 
pyramids,  the  base  of  which  genenllv 
consists  of  a  circular  portion,  cut  oo; 
in  the  solid  tufii  of  the  hill,  beneatk 
which  are  the  sepulchral  chambers, 
varied  in  style  and  form,  to  which  a 
long  passage  descending  from  the  snr- 
face  leads.  In  1829  the  attention  of 
antiquaries  was  directed  to  the  se- 
pulchres of  this  Necropolis,  by  the 
number  of  curious  remains  which  werv; 
brought  to  li^t  by  the  researches  c>f 
Monsignore  Kegolini,  the  archpritsi 
of  the  town,  and  by  General  Galas&l 
The  remarkable  tomb  which  bear^ 
their  joint  names,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  presently,  was  discovered  in 
1836 ;  several  others  of  very  great,  aiiil 
in  some  respects  unique,  interest,  wct. 
opened  in  1845,  and  a  still  lai^t- 
number  in  1846.  We  shall  brieflr 
notice  the  most  remarkable,  referriiu: 
for  greater  details  to  Mr.  Dennis"  work. 
describing  more  in  detail  those  disco- 
vered since  that  gentleman's  visit  u- 
Cervetri,  beginning  with  those  oo  the 
billoftheBanditaocia:— I.  The  first  i 
a  large  square  one  with  a  flat  roof^  ssp- 
ported  by  2  square  fluted  pilasters,  an  J 
rows  of  niches  for  bodies  both  in  the 
walls  and  in  the  benches  which  sur- 
round them ;  at  the  extremity  'is  sl 
inner  chamber,  with  a  couch  for  fio 
bodies;  this  tomb,  being considerabi} 
beneath  the  surface,  is  approached  br 
a  flight  of  more  than  20  steps.  2.  A 
tomb  of  2  chambers,  conununicaticf 
with  esN^h  other  by  a  small  door,  »l1 
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remarkable  for  an  arm-chair  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  by  the  side  of  one  of 
the    sepulchral  couches.    It  is  some- 
times called,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  Grotta  delta  Sedia,  though  there  are 
other  tombs  which  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  name.    3.   Tomb  of  the  Tarquins, 
discovered  in  1846,  a  sepulchre  of  2 
chambers  and  2  stories ;  the  outer  and 
upper  one  leading  by  a  flight  of  steps 
to   the  second  and  larger  one,  called 
hy    the    peasantry,    from    the    num- 
ber of  the  inscriptions,  the   "Grotta 
delle  Iscrizioni."    This  chamber  is  35 
feet  square,  with  2  square  pillars  in 
the  centre,  upon  one  of  which  is  a  shield, 
and  is  surrounded  by  double  benches. 
The  upper  portions  of  its  walls  are 
hollowed  into  oblong  niches  for  the 
dead,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a 
square   aperture  communicating  with 
the  surface.    On  different  parts  of  the 
walls  and  sepulchral  couches  the  name 
of  Tarquin,  or  Tarchnas,  occurs  nearly 
40  times,  thus  confirming  the  Etruscan 
origin    of    that    celebrated    family. 
4.  Tomb  called  the  Grotta  delle  Sedie 
e  Scftdi,  from  containing  2  arm-chairs 
and    footstools    carved    out    of   the 
rock,  and   shields   in    relief   on    the 
wall  above  them,  as  well  as  over  the 
sepulchral  couches  on  the  sides.   The 
form  of  this  tomb  is  that  of  an  ancient 
house,  consisting  of  a  vestibule  con- 
taining the  seats,  out  of  which  open  2 
sepulchral  chambers.  5.  Grotta  del  Tri- 
clinia, discovered  by  Marchese  Cam- 
pana  in  1846,  a  single  chamber,  with 
a  broad  bench  of  rock  for  the  dead. 
It  contains  bas-reliefs  of  a  wild  boar 
and  a  panther  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  and   its  walls   are  painted 
with  representations  of  a  banqueting 
scene,  which  have  so  greatly  suffered 
from  damp  as  to  be  now  nearly  effaced. 
The  few  heads  which  are  still  visible 
are  very  beautiful,  and  Greek  in  their 
character.    6.    A  tomb  of  great  an- 
tiquity, with  rude  paintings  of  men 
and    parti-coloured    animals,    stags, 
lions,  rams,  &c.     7.  La  Grotta  dei  Pi- 
lastri,  called  by  the  guides  della  Bella 
Architettura,  It  consists  of  2  chambers — 
the  outer  one  having  the  roof  supported 
by   2  pilasters,  the  inner  one  raised 
with  a  conch  for  2  bodies.    A  good 


flight  of  steps  leads  to  this  tomb 
from  the  surface.  8.  Near  the  latter, 
Im  Grotta  delle  Ume,  a  tomb  with, 
painted  couches,  containing  3  largenms 
or  sarcophagi  of  white  marble ;  one  of 
them  in  the  form  of  a  house  or  temple, 
with  tiled  roof,  and  the  other  2  having 
on  their  lids  recumbent  figures,  with 
lions  and  sphinxes  at  the  comers ;  the 
drapery  of  the  figures  and  the  style 
of  execution  show  high  antiquity. 
These  urns  contained  human  corpses ; 
the  recumbent  figures  on  both  are 
of  men,  one  lying  on  his  side  and 
lK>th  crowned  with  wreaths  of  flowers  : 
being  in  statuary  marble  instead  of 
alabaster,  as  once  supposed,  is  very  re- 
markable ;  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
are  rude  representations  of  Hippo- 
campi. 9.  A  tomb  divided  into  3 
portions  by  fluted  pillars  with  richly 
carved  capitals ;  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  is  a  deep  recess  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  in  which  is  a 
sepulchral  couch  cut  into  the  rock, 
with  painted  cushions  at  its  head. 
10.  Tomhoftlie  Bas-reliefs.  This  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  tomb 
about  Cervetri,  and  was  discovered  in 
1850  by  Campana,  at  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Banditaccia;  like  all  the 
other  sepulchres  of  this  locality,  it  is 
entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  descending 
between  walls  of  massive  masonry,  con- 
sisting of  large  blocks  of  volcanic  tufa. 
The  sepulchral  chamber,  which  is 
single,  16  an  oblong  square,  having  3 
niches  on  each  side,  except  on  that  by 
which  we  enter,  where  there  are  only 
two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door ;  the 
roof  is  finely  divided  into  4  compart- 
ments, terminating  in  an  obtuse  angle, 
as  in  some  Gothic  vaults,  and  supported 
by  2  square  pilasters,  the  whole  cut  out 
in  the  tufk ;  5  of  the  8  sides  of  these 
pillars  are  covered  with  bas-relieft 
representing  sacrificial  instruments, 
hatchets,  knives,  daggers,  skewers  bound 
together,  long  Etruscan  trumpets  pit" 
tact  or  litui,  the  singular  twisted  rods 
seen  in  the  processions  on  the  Etruscan 
paintings  of  Cometo ;  a  warrior's  tra« 
velling-bag,  very  like  a  modem  one^ 
with  a  disk  attached  to  it;  a  double- 
hinged  door-post,  a  bronze  vessel  re- 
sembling a  Chinese  gong,  a  club  at- 
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tached  to  a  cord  similar  to  the  veapon 
used  by  the  Roman  butchers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  in  killing  cattle,  a  tally  of  cir- 
cular dies  on  their  string,  a  cat  playing 
vith  a  mouse,  and  a  dog  with  a  lizard ; 
a  goose,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Proser- 
pine; Etruscan  rases  sculptured  in 
relief  as  hung  on  nails,  &c. :  the  whole 
evidently  intended  to  represent  objects 
belonging  to  the  dead,  instead  of  the 
objects  themselves  being  left.  Over 
the  door  are  two  short-homed  bulls' 
heads,  with  wreaths,  and  on  the  archi- 
trave over  one  of  the  neighbouring 
couches  a  fiat  dish,  exactly  the  shape 
of  those  used  by  the  Italian  butchers 
carrying  meat  to  their  customers ;  and 
on  the  jambs  of  the  door  circular 
Etruscan  trumpets.  On  the  lateral 
niches  lay  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the 
heads  reposing  on  a  stone  pillow,  the 
red  painting  of  which  still  remains; 
on  each  were  found  the  bronze  armour 
and  helmet  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
centre  and  back  of  the  chamber  is  a 
couch,  on  which  lay  two  coipses,  with 
a  singular  bas-relief  beneath  of  Mantus 
or  the  Etruscan  Cerberus,  with  a  figure 
holding  in  one  hand  a  serpent,  and  in 
the  other  what  resembles  a  steering- 
oar  on  one  side,  and  on  the  frieze  above 
two  busts  of  male  bearded  figures,  one 
unfortunately  mutilated.  On  the  frieze 
which  joins  the  wall  to  the  roof  and 
over  the  couches  are  representations  of 
military  implements,  circular  shields, 
helmets,  swords,  daggers,  ocrese, 
painted  in  red  and  in  yellow.  All 
these  curious  bas-reliefs,  so  correct 
in  their  delineation  of  the  objects 
intended  to  be  represented,  are  partly 
cut  out  of  the  tufa  in  which  the 
chamber  is  excavated,  and  partly  in 
stucco ;  they  were  all  painted,  several 
still  retaining  their  colours.  Upon 
one  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  roof  is 
an  oblong  space  or  tablet  with  several 
parallel  lines  resembling  a  picture- 
frame,  on  which  probably  was  an  in- 
Ecription.  The  floor  is  raised  on  the 
the  sides,  and  is  divided  oflF  into  ob- 
long compartments ;  on  each  of  these 
compartments  lay  a  skeleton  ;  in 
the  centre  is  a  deeper  floor.  The 
door,  like  most  of  those  at  Cevetri,  is 
of  the  Egyptian  form,  wide  below  and 


narrowing  upwards.  When  the  tomb 
was  opened  skeletons  of  warriors  were 
found  in  all  the  niches  covered  vith 
their  armour,  which  has  been  removed 
to  the  Campana  Muaeum;  the  name 
of  Matvnas,  engraved  in  the  Etrascan 
character,  which  was  found  here,  was 
probably  that  of  the  family  to  which 
this  most  interesting  hypogenm  be- 
longed.* 11.  The  Seyolini  •  Galaai 
Tomb,  discovered  in  1836  by  the  Pre- 
late and  General  whose  names  it  bears ; 
it  is  on  the  hill  S.  of  the  town,  asd 
situated  in  a  field,  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  from  PaJo,  aad 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
surmounted  by  an  immense  pyramidal 
mound,  the  base  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  sepulchral 
chambers  for  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
It  is  a  narrow  chamber,  60  feet  long, 
with  sides  and  roof  vaulted  in  the  form 
of  a  pointed  arch  with  an  horixontal 
lintel  or  top,  and  so  formed  bj  gra- 
dually hewing  away  the  faoruDontal 
courses  of  blocks  of  masonry  (the  lower 
part  being  cat  ont  of  the  rock  of  the 
hill)  to  a  smooth  surface,  as  we  see  at 
Arpiuo  and  other  Pelasgic  cities,  thus 
showing  an  antiquity  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  circular  arch»  Thi& 
long  vaulted  chamber  was  divided  into 
2  portions  by  a  wall.  In  the  outer 
one  were  found  a  bronze  bier;  a  4- 
wheeled  car  of  bronze,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  funereal  one ;  a  small 
bronze  tray  on  4  wheels,  considered 
to  be  an  incense-burner ;  an  iron  altar 
on  a  tripod;  several  bronze  shields, 
beautifully  embossed;  some  arrows; 
2  caldrons  on  tripods  ;  several  bronze 
vessels  suspended  from  a  recess  in 
the  roofby  bronze  nails;  and  numerous 
earthenware  figures,  the  Lares  of  the 
deceased.  On  the  wall  which  closed  to  a 
certain  height  the  inner  chamber,  pro- 
bably separating  it  from  the  outer  one, 
were  found  attached  several  vessels  of 
silver;  from  the  vault  and  sides  were 
suspended  bronze  ones,  some  bearing 
the  name  of  '*  Larthia ;"  and  on  the 
floor,  without  bier  or  sarcophagus,  laj 

*  Very  good  representatiiMis  of  this  tcoib  baxv 
been  given  by  Sir  G,  Wilkinson;  le»  acconte 
ones  by  M.  Noel  Desvergen  in  his  '  Etmrie  et 
Etmaqaes.'    faiii,1864. 
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the  most  manrellous  collection  of 
gold  ornaments  discovered  in  a  single 
tomb  in  modern  times,  and  evi- 
dently occupying  the  spots  where  they 
had  SiUen  when  the  body  they  once 
adorned  had  crumbled  to  dust.  The 
richness  and  abundance  of  these 
beautiful  specimens  of  gold  ornaments 
have  suggested  the  probability  that 
the  occupant  of  the  chamber  was  a 
person  of  high  rank.  All  the  jewellery, 
bronzes,  vases,  &c.,  discovered  in  this 
tomb  have  been  removed  to  Rome, 
and  now  form  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  at 
the  Vatican.  Openiug  on  either  side  into 
the  outer  chamber  are  two  oval  cells ; 
in  that  on  the  1.  were  found  several 
bromce  vessels,  and  in  the  opposite  one 
small  cinerary  urns  and  figures  in 
terracotta.  The  great  outer  chamber 
of  the  Regolini-Galassi  tomb  contained 
probably  the  body  of  a  warrior,  the 
inner  one  that  of  a  lady  of  high  rank ; 
the  lateral  oval  cells  are  probably  of  a 
later  period ;  indeed,  some  antiquaries 
suppose  that  the  inner  chamber  was 
the  original  sepulchre,  and  the  outer 
one  a  mere  vestibule  belonging  to  it, 
which  was  subsequently  used  as  a 
burying  -  place.  There  is  nothing 
now  remaining  for  the  traveller  to 
examine  but  the  remarkable  archi- 
tecture of  the  chambers.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  tomb  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  antiquarian  speculation  : 
Canina  considers  that  it  is  at  least 
dOOU  years  old,  or  about  coeval  with 
the  Trojan  war;  and  that,  like  the 
circular  tombs  at  Tarquinii  and  the 
Cucumella  at  Yulci,  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  a  chief  slain  in  battle. 
12.  About  a  mile  from  this  tomb,  on 
the  S.*western  side  of  Moute  Abetone, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Grove  of  Sylvanus,  celebrated  by  Vir- 
gil, is  a  very  interesting  tomb,  opened 
by  Marquis  Campana  in  1 850,  and  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  in  order  to  preserve 
its  furniture  and  fittings  exactly  as 
they  were  discovered.  The  sepulchral 
chamber  is  divided  in  3  compartments 
by  pilasters :  on  the  roof  of  the  first  is 
the  singular  fanlight  ornament  which 
always  indicates  a  high  antiquity ;  in 
the  second  are  2  sepulchral  couches 


in  the  solid  rock,  on  which  still  lay 
until  lately  the  skulls  of  their  2  occu- 
pants, and  the  black  dust  into  which 
the  bodies  have  crumbled:  some 
earthen  pans  and  jars  complete  the 
furniture ;  in  the  third,  on  a  bench  of 
rock,  are  several  vases  of  various  sizes. 
I  The  walls  are  covered  with  stucco  re- 
lie&,  warlike  implements,  and  others 
used  in  sacrificial  ceremonies.  13. 
Tomb  of  the  VestUmlo  Rotondo,  on 
the  Monte  d'Oro,  a  circular  chamber 
reached  by  a  descending  flight  of 
steps,  out  of  which  opens  an  oblong 
one  supported  by  pillars  and  having 
2  sepulchral  niches  on  the  sides;  the 
fan-form  vault  of  this  inner  chamber 
is  remarkable.  14.  A  mile  from  this 
tomb,  on  the  Monte  Padula,  in  a  spot 
difficult  of  access,  is  another  sur- 
mounted by  ruins  of  a  square  tumulus, 
and  reached  by  a  passage  formed  of 
converging  blocks.  It  consists  of  a 
vestibule,  on  each  side  of  which  opens 
a  sepulchral  chamber  with  2  couches ; 
of  a  large  central  hall,  in  which  are 
2  couches  and  a  chair  cut  out  of  the 
rpck;  and  of  an  inner  chamber  of 
smaller  dimensions.  In  the  larger  one 
with  two  conches  were  found  the  bones 
of  a  horse,  probably  laid  here  beside  the 
warrior  who  occupied  the  neighbour- 
ing couch.  15.  Not  far  from  the  latter 
another  tomb,  also  covered  by  remains  of 
a  tumulus,  is  called  the  Grotta  Torlonia, 
It  is  approached  by  a  long  passage  in 
the  hill-side,  terminating  in  a  vesti- 
qnle,  now  open  to  the  surface,  with 
pilasters  of  Greek  character ;  beneath 
this  the  sepulchral  vault  is  entered  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  Like  many  of  the 
other  sepulchres  we  have  described,  it 
is  divided  into  2  chambers,  the  first 
or  largest  of  which  contains  no  less 
than  54  sepulchral  couches.  Though  it 
had  evidently  been  plundered  in  past 
ages,  even  or  its  vases,  the  skeletons, 
when  it  was  opened  a  few  years  back, 
were  found  on  these  couches,  but 
they  soon  crumbled  into  dust  under 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
inner  or  terminal  chamber  has  a  single 
place  for  2  bodies. 

Several  sepulchres  were  opened  by 
Sig.  Calabresi  on  the  Banditaccia,  near 
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the  Porta  Coperta^  and  the  Bnfola- 
reccia,  in  1859  and  18H0,  but  without 
finding  any  remarkable  works  of  art. 
Other  excavations  are  now  in  progress 
by  the  same  gentleman  on  Monte  Pa- 
dula,  where  some  good  bronzes  were 
dug  out  in  May,  1861.  Nearly  all  the 
fine  TaseSt  bronzes,  and  jewellery  by 
Sig.  Ci^lftbrese  and  others  discovered  of 
late  years  at  Cervetri,  are  now  in  Sig. 
Castellani*s  collection  at  Rome. 

Geri  Nuovo,  a  hamlet  of  70  souls,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  of  tufa, 
3  m.  E.  of  Cervetri.  It  was  founded,  as 
we  have  remarked  above,  in  the  13th 
century.  In  the  contests  of  the  Roman 
barons  it  was  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  was  for  a  brief  period  subject  to 
Cola  di  Rienzo.  In  the  15th  century  it 
belonged  to  the  Orsinis  of  Anguillara, 
who  built  there  a  new  fortress  in  1470. 
It  afterwards  passed  to  the  Cesis, 
Borromeos,  Odescalchis,  and  Torlonias. 
There  are  some  tombs  in  its  vicinity, 
but  they  contain  nothing  to  call  for  a 
detailed  description. 

The  site  of  Pyrqos,  the  ancient  poet 
and  arsenal  of  Caere,  is  placed  by 
antiquaries  at  Santa  Severa,  upon  the 
coast,  and  on  the  1.  of  the  railway  to 
Civita  Vecchia.  (See  Handbook  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  Rte.  100.) 


CORNETO  (TaRQUINII). 

The  easiest  way  of  reaching  Cometo 
from  Civita  Vecchia  will  be  by  rail- 
way; the  distance  about  8  m.  to  the 
station  at  Vallegatta,  where  carriages 
to  the  town  may  be  procured,  al- 
though it  will  always  be  better  to  order 
them  beforehand;  the  distance  2  m., 
the  road  constantly  ascending.  The 
railway  follows  the  coast-line  tor  about 
3  m.  to  Torre  di  Valdaliga,  and  then 
strikes  more  inland.  The  country  it 
traverses  is  chiefly  covered  with  myr- 
tles and  lentiscus.  The  line  crosses 
the  Mignone  little  more  than  midway 
between  the  2  towns,  and  proceeds 
almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Cometo. 
On  the  coast  2  m.,  to  the  1.,  is  Porto 


Clementino,  and  near  it  the  high  Torre 
di  Cometo,  which  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject. The  wooded  hills  on  the  rt.  of 
the  road  abound  in  wild  boars,  which 
afford  excellent  sport  during  the 
winter. 

Cometo  (Inns :  there  is  an  inn  at  the 
Palazzaccio  with  a  fair  Trattoria  on  the 
ground-floor ;  it  was  formerly  the 
palace  of  Card.  Vitelleschi,  and  will  be 
hereafter  noticed  for  its  architecture : 
but  the  tourist  who  wishes  to  spend  a  fev 
days  h«'re  will  find  more  comfortable 
quarters  iu  every  respect  at  the  Casa 
Moirano,  with  very  ohliging  people!, 
an  episcopal  city  of  about  4000  Ic- 
hab.,  rose  in  the  middle  ages  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  TarquiDii, 
whose  site  is  about  1^  m.  N.E.  of  it 
It  was  made  a  city  by  Eugenius  IV. 
in  1432,  and  is  surrounded  by  pictu- 
resque battlemented  walls  and  towen, 
which  belong  probably  to  a  still 
earlier  period.  The  first  bishop  of 
Tarquinii  was  Apulejus,  a.d.  465,  bat 
after  the  death  of  the  fourth  occupant 
the  see  was  transferred  to  Cometo, 
which  must  therefore  have  been  a 
place  of  some  consequence  before  the 
close  of  the  6th  centuiy.  It  was  remark- 
able during  the  struggles  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines  for  its  attachment  to 
the  popes,  and  was  the  place  near 
which  Gregory  XI.  landea  when  be 
brought  back  the  Holy  See  from  Avi- 
gnon to  Rome.  The  city  stands  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  it  is 
a  picturesque  and  imposing  object. 
The  old  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  1 2th 
century,  called  S.  Maria  di  Castello. 
was  so  seriously  injured  by  lightning 
in  1810  that  it  is  now  abandoned :  it 
is  remarkable  for  a  doorway  with  a 
round  arch  formerly  covered  with 
mosaics,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
some  Latin  inscriptions,  recording  the 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Tarquinii. 
There  is  a  curious  pulpit  of  1209. 
made,  as  stated  on  an  inscription,  by 
Giov.  de  Guide,  Civis  Romano,  with 
sculptures  in  a  very  rade  style,  espe- 
cially of  lions  at  the  foot  of  the  stain 
leading  to  it.  The  tabernacle  over  the 
high  altar,  bearing  the  date  of  1060, 
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must   hare  been  brought  here   from 
some  other  ch.     In  the  aisle,  forming 
a  step,  is  a  marble  slab,  inscribed  with 
the    words    "  Larth.    Velchas    Thui- 
cesu,"  in  Etmscan  characters.     The 
sculptured  Ambo  is  a  good  work  of 
the  13th  ceutnry,  with  the  name  of  its 
author  upon  it.    The  lofty  tower  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  4  statues  of 
horses  which  were  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Tarquinii,  and  placed  at  the 
angles  of  the  campanile.    Many  of  the 
houses  and  churches  of  Corneto  are 
ornamented  with  marbles  and  columns 
from  the  ancient  city,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  interesting  as  affording  good 
examples  of  Italian  Gothic.  The  large 
palace  of  Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  now  the 
inn  called  the  Palazzaccio,  presents  fine 
and   characteristic  details  of  the  do- 
mestic Gothic    of   the    15th   century. 
The  Palazzo  Comunale  contains  some 
frescoes  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Corneto,  among  which  is  one  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  city  to  the  ancient 
Corytus,  an  assumption  of  antiquity  to 
which  Corneto  has  no  kind  of  preten* 
sion.    Among  the  private  palaces  may 
be  mentioned  the  P.  Bnischi,  with  its 
charming  gardens ;  many  of  the  anti« 
quities  formerly  here,  however,  have 
been  sold.    The  upper  garden,  with  its 
cypress  grove,  in  which  have    been 
placed  several  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  is 
a  very  striking  point  from  the  exten- 
sive view  it  commands  over  the  sea,  the 
Promontory  of  Argentaro,  the  southern 
islands  of  the  Tuscan  Archipelago,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    The 
P.  Falzacappa  contains  a  small  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  found  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood ;    and    Sig.    Pianciani    pos- 
sesses   some    specimens    of   Etruscan 
sculptures  recently  discovered.     The 
Fratelli  Bruschi  are  dealers  in  Etrus- 
can vases,  scarabseit  and  bronzes.    The 
ch.  of  one  of  the   convents  of  nuns 
contained  the  remains  of  the  mother  of 
Napoleon,  and  Cardinal   Fesch,    who 
died  at  Rome,  until  they  were  removed 
to  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  a  few  years  since. 
The  modern  town  occupies  the  western 
extremity  of  an  elevated  plateau,  the 
necropolis  of  the  Etruscan  city. 

The  site  of  Tarquinn  is  about  1^  m. 
from  the  modern  city,  by  a  road  prac- 
[RomeJ] 


ticable  only  on  foot  or  horseback.  1 1 
occupies  a  ^at  table-laud  still  called 
Turchina,  and  is  surrounded  by  pre- 
cipices throughout  nearly  its  entire  cir- 
cuit, and  encirled,  as  most  Etruscan 
cities  were,  by  two  torrents,  the  Al- 
bucu  aud  Sarriva,  which  unite  before 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Marta. 
At  the  extremities  of  the  hill  were 
formerly  two  towers  called  la  Civitella 
and  la  Castellina ;  on  the  site  of  the 
latter  is  a  deserted  convent.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands  was  probably  the 
arx  or  citadel  of  the  Jiitruscan  city. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  ancient  and 
once  magnificent  city  but  some  founda- 
tions of  buildings  at  the  highest  part  of 
the  hill,  consisting  of  parallelograms  of 
soft  stone,  in  the  massive  style  of  Etrus- 
can masonry,  a  fragment  of  the  city  wall 
over  an  ancient  arch  on  the  N.  side, 
aud  a  tomb  sunk  in  the  rock  beneath 
the  surface  like  a  cellar,  and  afford- 
ing an  unique  exception  to  the  Etrus- 
can custom  of  burying  their  dead 
beyond  the  city  walls.  The  posi- 
tion of  7  gates  may  be  recognised: 
from  that  on  the  S.  side  a  paved 
road  leads  to  Montarozzi,  the  Ne- 
cropolis. Tarquinii  was  the  religious, 
if  not  the  political  metropolis  of  an- 
cient Etruria.  It  was  founded  nearly 
1 200  years  before  the  Christian  era  by 
Tarchon,  who  assisted  iBneas  against 
Turnus.  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who 
settled  here  about  B.C.  (i.'Sd,  introduced 
many  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  Greece, 
and  married  a  lady  of  the  city.  His 
eldest  son,  a  Liicumo  or  prince,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  wife  Timcuiuil^  wheu 
he  migrated  to  Kome,  assumed  the 
name  of  Tarquiuius  Priscus.  The  fact 
is  interesting,  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  but  because 
the  names  of  Lucumo  andTanaquil  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  inscriptions 
found  amon^  the  sepulchres. 

A  deep  and  broad  valley,  through 
which  runs  the  Sarriva  torrent,  separates 
the  rocky  hill  of  Turchina  from  that 
of  Montarozzi,  the  ancient  Necropolis. 
This  hill  is  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive sites  of  Etruria.  Its  surface  is 
covered  with  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  tumuli,  amounting  to  many 
hundreds,  exclusive  of  the  painted 
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tombs,  "which  are  invariably  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface.  A  few  years  ago 
the  tumuli  were  comparatively  pei"- 
fect,  but  they  have  now  mostly  disap- 
peared, and  the  uneven  surface  presents 
only  a  number  of  shapeless  mounds 
overgrown  with  shrubs,  or  the  open 
pits  leading  to  the  painted  sepulchres. 
It  is  from  these  tombs  that  the  Etrus- 
can student  has  derived  the  greater  part 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  religions 
customs,  the  games,  and  the  costumes, 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  nations 
of  ancient  Europe.  The  first  disco- 
veries were  made  here  in  the  last  centy., 
by  Mr.  Byres,  an  Englishman  residing 
at  Rome ;  and  most  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered were  sent  to  England,  either  to 
the  British  Museum  or  to  private  Col- 
lections. The  excavations  were  not 
pursued  on  a  systematic  plan,  until 
Lucien  Buonaparte  purchased  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Canino  and  Musignano, 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  work  by 
his  own  interesting  researches.  The 
great  discoverer  about  Corneto  has 
been  Siguor  Awolta,  who  considers 
that  the  Necropolis  extended  over 
16  square  m.,  and  conjectures,  from 
the  2000  tombs  which  have  been 
opened  in  recent  years,  that  their  total 
number  could  not  have  been  less  than 
2,000,000.  Of  the  tumuli  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  MonteroKzi,  nearly  all 
which  are  perfect  enough  to  be  ex- 
amined appear  to  have  had  a  circular 
base  of  masonry  surmounted  by  a  cone 
of  earth.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
now  visible  is  known  as  the  **Mauso- 
leo,"  and  is  built  of  hewn  blocks  of 
travertine  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  The 
interior  is  worthy  of  examination  on 
account  of  its  vaulted  roof  terminating 
in  a  square  head.  Among  these  tumuli 
in  1823  Signor  Awolta  discovered  the 
virgin  tomb  which  first  directed  the 
attention  of  European  archaeologists  to 
C'ometo.  On  digging  into  the  tumulus 
for  stones  to  mend  a  road,  he  broke 
into  the  sepulchre  of  an  Etruscan  Lu- 
cumo  or  prince.  **  I  beheld,"  he  says, 
"a  warrior  stretched  on  a  conch  of 
rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him 
vanish,  as  it  were,  under  my  eyes,  for, 
as  the  atmosphere  entered  the  sepul- 
chre, the  armour,  thoroughly  oxidised, ' 


crumbled  away  into  most  minute  parti- 
cles; so  that  in  a  short  time  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on 
the  couch.  Such  was  my  astonishment, 
that  it  were  impossible  to  express  the 
effect  upon  my  mind  produced  by  this 
sight;  but  I  can  safely  assert  that  it  was 
the  happiest  moment  of  my  life."     Of 
the  objects  found    in  the    tomb,  the 
bronze  lance  and  javelins  were  msted 
into  one  mass;  and  the  golden  crown 
was  so  fragile  that  all  but  a  small  por* 
tion,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Kinnaird,  perished  on  its  way  to 
Rome.    It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  if  we  were  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  objects  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  other  tombs: 
most  of  them  have  passed  into  the  great 
museums  of  Europe,  or  into  private 
collections,  and  many  have  been  al* 
ready  noticed  in  our  account  of  the 
Etruscan  museums  at  Rome.   Even  the 
tombs,  if  their  names  be  not  changed 
by  the  different  ciceroni,  are  not  always 
shown  to  travellers  in  Uie  same  order, 
so  that  the  student  must  necessarily 
depend  more  upon  the  intelligence  of 
his  local  cicerone  than  upon  any  de- 
scriptions  in  books.     The    principal 
painted    tombs,     however,    are   kept 
locked  up  by  oider  of  government,  and 
the  custode  who  holds  the  keys,  Aga« 
pito  Aldanesi,  in  the  Piazza  Angelica, 
shows  them' to  travellers  in  the  follow^ 
ing  order.     It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  he  who  wishes  to  obtain 
more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of  the 
tombs  must  visit  them  after  having 
studied  the  description  of  the  locality 
in  Canina's  *  Etruna  Maritima,'  or  npon 
the   spot  with  Mr.   Dennis's   yolome 
in   his  hand.      Leaving    Corneto    by 
the  Porta  Clementina,  and  following 
the  Strada  di  Montarozzi,  one  of  the 
first  tombs    is    the — I.  Qrotta    Quer- 
ciolay  discovered  in  1831,  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  tombs 
of  Tarquinii,  although  now  extremely 
injured  by  damp,  &c.    The  subjects  of 
the  paintings,  which  are  quite  Greek 
in  their  character,  are  a  love -scene 
and  banquet,  with  groups  of  dancers, 
horsemen,     games,    boar- hunts,    &c. 
Copies    of   these  paintings   are    pre- 
served in  the  Gregorian  Museum  of 
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the  VaticaD}  and  a  coloured  engrav- 
ing of  them  is  given  in  Mrs.  Gray's 
work,  thongh  she  has  mistaken  their 
meaning.     11.-^  Orotta  del  Triclwio,  or 
Tomba  Mcarzi^  discovered   in   1830,   a 
fine  chamber  with  a  vaulted  roof:   it 
derives  its  name  from  the  brilliant  and 
lifelike   paintings    on    the    walls,    in 
which  several  male  and  female  figures 
are  seen   reclining  on   couches   at  a 
funeral  banquet     The  costumes  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  tables,  &c., 
form  a  valuable  illustration  of  Etruscan 
manners.    On  one  of  the  walls  is  a 
representation  of  a  dance,  in  which  the 
arms  and  hands  appear  as  if  playing 
castanets.  Copies  of  these  paintings  are 
also  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Mu* 
seura,  and  in  the  Etruscan  room  of  the 
British    Museum.      III. — Grotta    del 
AforiOf   discovered    in    1832,  a   small 
tomb,  remarkable  for  a  painting  re- 
presenting a  girl   and   a    lad   laying 
out  the  dead   body  of  an    old  man, 
while  2  men  standing  by  appear  to  be 
manifesting  th^ir  sorrow  by  frantic  ges- 
tures.   Over  the  woman's  head  is  the 
name  "  Thanaueil,"  over  the  old  man's 
is  the  name  **  Thanarsaia,"  and  over  the 
third  man  is  the  name  *'  Enel."    7'he 
costumes  are  rich  and  very  interesting, 
and  the  whole  scene,  though  perfectly 
simple  in  its  character  and  Egyptian  in 
style  and  execution,  is  extremely  touch- 
ing.   The  odier  paintings  represent  the 
funeral  dances  and  other  ceremonies. 
This  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most  injured 
of  all  the  tombs,  the  paintings  all  but 
effaced  by  water  getting  in.     Copies  of 
the  principal  sabjects  are  preserved  in 
the  Uregorian  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
and  in  the  British  Museum,  the  ori- 
ginals have  nearly  disappeared ;  an 
engraving  of  them  is  firand  in  Mrs. 
Gray's  book,  though  the  colouring  is  in- 
correctly given.    IV.  Grottadel  Tifone, 
or  d^  Pcmpei,  discovered  in  1832  (now 
the  most  interesting  to  be  visited),  one 
of  the  largest  torate,  with  a  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  square  pillar,  bearing  on 
2  of  its  ades  the  figure  of  the  typhon, 
or  angel  of  death,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.    The  sides  of  the  chamber 
have  3  ledges,   one  over  the  other, 
on   which  several  sarcophagi  still  re- 
main, with  reoombent  figures  on  the 


lids.    Two  of  them  are  Roman  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  persons  descended  fit)m  the  ancient 
Etruscan  fhmily  of  Pompus,  the  stirps 
probably  of  the  Roman  family  of  Pom- 
peius.    The  typhon  represented  here  is 
a  winged  figure,  with  extended  arms, 
supporting  a  cornice  with  his  hands,  die 
lower  extremities  terminating  in  ser- 
pents.   On  the  rt  wail  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  paintings  at  Tarquinii, 
a  procession  of  souls  with  good  and 
evil    genii,   the   tallest    figure   being 
nearly   6  ft.  in   height,   and    all  the 
others  as  large  as  life.    This  proces- 
sion is  almost  the  counterpart  of  one 
of  the  bas-reliefs  at  Norchia.      The 
twisted  rods  which  are  so  remarkable 
in  those  sculptures  are  here  again  seen 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  figures, 
thus  evidentiy  denoting  their  fhneral 
import,    Mrs.  Gray  has  ipven  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  subject  m  her  work, 
but  it  has  suffered  greatly  since  her 
drawing  was  made.    The  evil  genius, 
or  the  Etruscan  Charon,  is  black,  with 
his  head  wreathed  with  serpents;  he 
holds  an  enormous  hammer  in  one  hand, 
and  the  other,  which  terminates  in  a 
claw,  is  fiisteued  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
youth:  a  female  figure,  still  bearing 
marks  of  great  beauty,  and  evidentiv 
representing  the  spirit  of  the  deceased, 
follows,  attended  by  another  evil  genius 
with  a  serpent  twined  around  his  head. 
Over  the  head  of  the  youth  are  in- 
scribed the  words,    **  Laris   Puinpus 
Amthal  Clan  Cechase,"  or  Lars  Pom« 
peius,  the  son  of  Aruns.     V. — Orotta  del 
CardinaUy  first  discovered  in  1699,  re* 
discovered  in  1760  by  our  countryman 
Mr.  Byres,  reopened  in  1780  by  Car- 
dinal Garampi,  and  made  known  by 
Mioali  in   1808.      This   tomb  is  the 
largest  known ;  it  consists  of  a  single 
chamber,  54  ft  on  each  side,  with  a 
roof  supported  on  4  square  pillars,  orna- 
mented with  medallions.     It  appears  to 
have  been  left  unfinished ;  the  outlines 
of  the  figures  on  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  but  th«  colours  have  disappeared. 
The  most  interesting  groups  are  those 
on  the  frieze,  representing  the  good  and 
evil  spirits  in  the  act  of  drawing  -in  a 
car  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  to 
judgment :  they  are  engraTed  in  Mrs. 
Y  2 
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Gray's  book;  and  Mr.  Byres's drawings 
of  them,  made  when  they  were  almost 
in  their  original  condition,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi 
in  1842,  under  the  title  of  '*  Hypogasi." 
The  evil  genii  are  painted  black,  with 
their  hair  standing  on  end,  and  with 
black  buskins ;  most  of  them  carry  ham- 
mers in  their  hands.    This  painting  is 
extremely  curious,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  has  been  seriously 
damaged  of  late  years.    The  five  fol- 
lowing tombs  are  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Necropolis,  about  2  m.   from 
the   Porta   Clementina.      yi,—Grotta 
delle  Bighe,  discovered  in  1827  by  Baron 
Stackelberg,  a  single  chamber,  with  a 
yaulted  roof,  painted  white,  black,  red, 
and  blue,  with  ivy- wreaths :  over  the 
door  are  panthers   and    geese.     The 
walls  are  covered  with  paintings  in  the 
purest  style  of  Greek  art,  arranged  in 
2  compartments.     On  the  lower  one,  on 
the  rt  wall,  is  a  group  of  dancers ;  in 
the  upper  one  are  seen  the  bigse,  or 
two-horse    chariots,    making  prepara- 
tions for  a  race.    On  the  1.  wall,  in  the 
lower  compartment,  is  another  group 
of  dancers ;  in  the  upper  one  are  various 
gymnastic  sports,  gladiators  preparing 
for  the  contest,  and  serpent-charmers. 
On  the  wall,  opposite  the  door,   the 
lower  division    has    a    representation 
of  the   funeral  banquet,  with  figures 
crowned  with  myrtle ;  above  is  another 
series  of  games,  wrestling,  leaping,  &c., 
all  highly  curious  as  studies  of  costume 
and  manners.    Copies  of  these  pictures 
are  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Museum 
of  the  Vatican  and  in  tne  British  Mu- 
seum.    VII. — Grotta  del  Mare^  a  small 
tomb  of  2  chambers,  with  4  sea-horses  on 
the  pediment  of  the  outer  one,  2  on  each 
side  of  a  large  shell.    VIII.— (?rotta  del 
Barone,  or   Grotta  Kesbner,  discovered 
by  Baron  Stackelberg  and  Chev.  Kestner 
in   1827;    remarkable  for  some  very 
brilliant  and  interesting  paintings  of 
horsemen  preparing  for  the  race,  and  of 
the  competitors  receiving  chaplets  as 
their  prizes  from  a  female ;    the  whole 
designed  and  executed  in  a  style  more 
resembling  the  Egyptian  or  the  archaic 
Greek    than    any   other  examples  at 
Tarquinii.     Over  the  door  are   some 
sea-horses  and  dolphins.    IX. — Grotta 


Frcmcesca,  or  the  Grotta  Guigtawmij  dis- 
covered by  Cbev.  Kestner  in  1833,  once 
covered  with  brilliant  paintmgs,  repre- 
senting the  sports  and  dances  observed 
at  Uie  Etruscan  jbnerals ;  but  they  are 
gradually  disappearing  under  the  effects 
of  damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Among  the  figures  still  visible 
are  a  dancing  girl  of  uncommon  grace 
and  elegance  of  action,  with  a  costume 
perfectly  modem  in  its  character ;  aod 
2  others,  of  lifelike  attitude,  playing 
the  castanets  and  the  doable  pipes, 
X. — Grotta  della  Scrofa  Nero,  the  most 
inaccessible  of  the  group  here  described, 
so  called  from  a  painting  representing 
with  singular  spirit  and  freedom  the 
hunt  of  a  black  wild  sow  by  two  hunts- 
men and  several  dogs.  Below  the  pedi- 
ment containing  this  hunt  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  banquet  which  is  continu- 
ed along  the  adjoining  wall.  Most  of  the 
figures  are  obliterated  or  imperfect ;  but 
enough  remains,  both  of  them  and  of 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment,  to  show 
that  the  paintings  belong  to  a  period  of 
Etruscan  art  when  the  Egyptian  style 
had  been  discarded  for  the  freer  and 
more  flowing  outline  of  the  Greek.* 
XL—Gfvtta  delle  Iscrizioni,  discovered 
in  1827,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series :  over  the  door  are  2  panthers, 
and  in  each  angle  of  the  pediment  is  a 
recumbent  fkwn  with  a  goose  at  his 
feet.  In  the  opposite  pediment  are  S 
lions,  2  deer,  and  2  panthers,  all  parti- 
coloured. On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance 
is  a  group  of  2  figures,  one  represent- 
ing an  old  man  holding  a  forked  rod. 
the  other  a  boy  about  to  lay  a  fish 
upon  a  low  stool,  or  altar,  as  it  is 
considered  by  those  who  suppose  the 
old  man  to  be  the  god  of  chastity,  and 
the  whole  scene  to  represent  a  sacrifice 
to  him.  On  the  L  wall  are  2  men  play- 
ing at  dice  at  a  hollow  table,  2  men 
boxing  with  the  cestus,  and  2  wrestlers. 

*  The  paintings  tn  thia  tomb  bmve  greatly  snf- 
fered  Trom  the  negligenoe  of  the  pereons  steal 
fh)m  Rome  to  oopy  them  a  few  yean  a^o  on  the 
part  of  the  goveramentt  by  drlvbig  nails  to  scp* 
port  their  tnictng>piq)er  Into  the  moat  beantimi 
parts  of  the  gTX)upB— a  system  xrbidi  has  mon 
oontribnted  towaj^  the  destruction  of  tbe 
paintings  at  Cometo  than  the  elfbeta  of  tb? 
atmoapbere,  and  whldi  has  been  refieated  ' 
abnostaU  the  tombs  where  copies  w( 
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A  false  door  in  the  wall  separates  these 
from  a  procession  of  4  horsemen  and 
numerous  attendants  on  foot,  with  dogs, 
&c.,  who  appear  to  have  just  returned 
from  a  race ;  the  forms  of  the  horses 
surpass  anything  ever  imagined  by  a 
modern  horse-breeder.  A  baccbic  dance 
fills  the  next  space,  with  dancers  and 
numerous  attendants  bearing  vases  and 
wine-jugs ;  and  beyond  the  second 
false  door  the  space  is  occupied  by  a 
bearded  figure,  attended  by  a  slave 
bearing  boughs  of  trees  in  his  hand. 
These  paintings,  by  their  hard  out- 
line and  exaggerated  details,  bear 
evidence  of  their  high  antiquity,  and 
are  probably  the  oldest  which  are 
now  accessible  in  this  locality.  Almost 
all  the  figures  are  naked  or  nearly  so, 
and  almost  every  one  of  them  bears  an 
inscription ;  but  although  the  letters 
are  still  legible,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  either  altogether  unknown, 
or  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Copies  of 
the  paintings  are  preserved  in  the 
Museo  Gregorian©  ot  the  Vatican,  and 
in  the  British  Museiun. 

About  a  nule  from  Cometo,  a  little 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  to  Yiterbo,  is 
a  most  interesting  tomb,  called  La 
Mercareccia,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
originally  decorated  with  pilasters  and 
friezes,  with  figures  of  lions,  bears, 
sphinxes,  and  human  victims.  The 
interior  of  the  outer  chamber  of  this 
tomb,  now  scarcely  accessible,  which 
shows  that  it  was  the  last  home  of 
some  Etruscan  great  man,  was  co- 
vered with  bas-reliefs  representing 
on  the  frieze  combats  of  wild  beasts, 
and  on  the  wall  below  figures  of 
men  and  horses  nearly  as  large  as 
life.  Tliis  very  interestmg  example  of 
the  internal  sculptures  of  Etruscan  se- 
pulchres has  been  imfortunately  allowed 
to  fall  into  ruin:  and  the  principal 
figures  have  been  so  much  injured  by 
the  shepherds  who  for  years  have  used 
the  tomb  as  a  sheepfold,  that  most  of 
the  figures  are  obliterated.  The  draw- 
ings of  our  countryman  Mr.  Byres  have 
however  preserved  to  us  the  outlines  of 
these  scidptures,  and  of  the  paintings 
which  covered  the  walls  of  the  inner 
fluiiiibcr.   The  roof  terminates  in  a,  per- 


pendicuhur  shaft  20  feet  deep,  wliich 
communicates  with  the  plain  above,  and 
originally  formed,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
entrances  to  it. 

In  the  neighbouring  cliffs  are  seve- 
ral caverns  of  enormous  size,  their  roofs 
supported  by  huge  pillars  hewn  out  of 
the  rock.  Whether  these  excavatiomi 
were  used  as  cavern  temples  by  the 
Etruscans,  or  were  merely  quarries 
fi-om  which  they  derived  the  stone 
for  the  building  of  Tarquinii,  they  are 
curious  and  well  deserving  of  a  visit. 

Graviscay  the  port  of  Tarquinii,  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marta ;  the 
site  is  still  marked  by  some  remains  of 
massive  masonry,  about  1}  m.  from  the 
stat. 

The  roads  leading  from  Corueto  to 
Ponte  deila  Badia,  the  site  of  Vulci, 
and  to  Toscanella,  the  ancient  Tus- 
cania,  are  practicable  only  for  light 
carriages ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Borne,  the  traveller  who  visits  the 
district  on  horseback  will  be  much  Xesa 
impeded  than  those  who  are  encumber- 
ed with  a  carriage  unsuited  to  the  roads 
of  the  country.  Those  who  cannot  ride 
had  better  provide  themselves  with  a 
light  gig  or  carritella  at  Montalto 
Stat,  on  the  rly. 

There  is  now  a  very  fair  road  from 
Cometo  to  Bracciano,  passing  near  La 
Tolfa,  which  will  enable  the  tourist  to 
return  to  the  capital  by  a  different  route, 
visiting  several  interesting  sites  on  the 
way.  The  distance  to  Bracciano,  wliere 
there  is  a  very  fair  inn,  is  22  m.  Be- 
tween Bracciano  and  Bome  he  can  visit 
Ghilera,  and  may  have  time  enough  to 
see  Veii,  by  making  a  diversion  from 
La  Storta  (see  ^  414). 

PONTB  BELLA  BADLi  (VULOl). 

Travellers  who  visit  Vulci  had  better 
make  Montalto  their  head-quarters, 
where  there  is  a  Locanda  (Ccsarini's), 
although  a  very  miserable  affair,  as  they 
will  find  no  accommodation  in  the  castle 
at  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  which  be-  ' 
sides  swarms  with  vermin,  and  is  deso-  I 
latcd  by  malaria  after  the  middle  of  , 
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June.    Oanino  is  also  dangerouB  fnm 
malaria  during  the  summer  months.  At 
Montalto  they  must  also  supply  them- 
selves with  provisions,  as  none  are  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  Vulci  is  18  m.  N.W. 
of  Cometo.    [It  would  be  advisable  to 
obtain  an  orderfram  PrinceTorlonia,  and 
write  beforehand  to  his  agent,  who  Hves  at 
Musignano  or  Ganino,  to  send  a  person 
with  the  keys  of  the  tombs  to  meet  the 
visitor  at  Ponte  della  Badia:  by  this 
means  time  and  possible  disappointment 
will  be  saved.3    The  road  follows  that 
from  Givita  Vecchia  to  Leghorn  (de- 
scribed in  Rte.  83  of  Handbook  of  Cen- 
tral Italy)  as  far  as  Montalto,  when  a 
branch  road  of  6  or  7  m.,  practicable 
for  light  carriages,  strikes  inland  to  the 
Ponte  della  Badia,  and  the  castle  which 
adjoins  it.    This  castle,  a  fortress  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  towers  and  battle- 
ments, forms  a  picturesque  object  as  it  is 
approached.     It  is  situated  on  a  pre- 
cipice above  the  L  bank  of  the  Fiora, 
which  is  still  spanned  by  the  magnificent 
bridge,  partly  Etruscan  and  partly  Bo- 
man,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  now  garrisoned  by  a  few  soldiers 
and  custom-house  officers,  being  one 
of  the  frontier  stations  of  the  Papal 
States.    The  bridge,  which  seems  to 
form  part  of  the  fortress,  spans  the 
\      ravine  with  a  colossal  arch,  about  116 
feet  above  the  river.    The  piers  of  the 
bridge  are  built  of  masses  of  red  tufa, 
f      without   cement,    and   are    evidently 
Etruscan;  the  masonry  which  encases 
them,  and  the  travertine  arch  above, 
are  as  dearly  Boman;    so   that    we 
may  at  once  regard  the  bridge  as  a 
Boman  work  on  Etruscan  piers.    The 
width  of  the  bridge  is  10  feet,  and  the 
parapets  are  so  high  as  to  shut  out  the 
prospect  on  all  sides  ;^in  one  of  these 
parapets  is  a  channel  which  served  for 
the  passage  of  an  aqueduct,  the  waters 
of  which,  in  ages  long  eone  by,  oozed 
r>     through  the  masonrv  ana  formed  enor- 
■     mous  masses  of  stalactites,  which  still 
I     overhang  the  side  of  the  bridge  above 
i .    the  smaller  arch  on  the  rt.  bank.    Be- 
yond the  bridge,  a  plateau  of  2  m.  in 
circuit,  but  elevated  above  the  rt.  bank 
pf  the  Fiora,  was  the  site  of  ancient 


Yulci,  a  city  destroyed  by  Titua  Go- 
runoanius  after  the  fidl  of  Tarquinii ; 
it  is  still  known  as  the  Piano  di  Yold 
or  di  Voce :  scarcely  any  ancient  remains 
are  now  visible,  and  of  those  there  aie 
very  few  fragments  which  are  not  Bo- 
man, and  some  of  as  late  a  date  as  the 
time  of  Gonstantine.    The  Neeropolii 
of  Vulci  occupied  the  table-land  on 
both  banks  of  the  Fiora ;  that  on  the 
1.  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  city  by  one  or  more  bridges, 
but  the  remains  of  one  only  are  ri- 
sible, at  a  spot  called  "  Il'Pelaco." 
The  first  excavations  were  made  here 
in  1828,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months   Lucien    Buonaparte   brought 
to  light,   within  a  space  of  about  4 
acres,  no   less  than   2000  vases   and 
numerous   other  Etruscan  specimens. 
The  brothers  Gampanari,  and  others 
who  had  land  in  the  neighbom-hood, 
soon  joined    in  the  search,  and  from 
that   time  Vulci  has   been  an    inex- 
haustible mine  of  Etruscan  art,  con- 
tributing  wealth    to  the  proprietors, 
and    enriching  the  museums  of  Lon- 
don,   Paris,  St.   Petersburg,  Munich, 
and    Berlin.      The    tombs    at    Vulci 
are,  with  one  exception,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil.    So  great  has  been 
the  mercenary  character  of  the  excava- 
tors that    scarcely  a  tomb   has  been 
opened  for  years  which  has  not  been 
filled  up  with  earth  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  rifled  of  its  contents,  and,  when 
those  contents  have  not  appeared  to 
the  excavator  to  possess  a  money  value, 
they  have  been  wantonly  destroyed.    It 
is,  therefore,  hardly  surprising  that  there 
is  only  one  tomb  now  accessible  in  the 
Necropolis  on  the  side  of  the  Ponte  della 
Badia,  the  "  Grotta  del  Sole  e  della  Lu- 
na," a  very  curious  one  of  8  chambers, 
with  moulded  ceilings  and  panels  on 
the  walls,  all  cut  in  the  rock.     Near 
tliis    was   situated   the    first    painted 
tomb  discovered  at  Vulci,  now  entirely 
destroyed,  but  the  paintings  of  which 
are  fortunately  preserved  by  copies  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Museo 
Gh-egoriano  at  the  Vatican.    Not  far 
from  tliis  was  the  tumulus  opened  by 
Gampanari  in  1835,  and  in  which  he 
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found  the  skeleton  of  a  warrior  with 
his  helmet  on  his  head,  his  ring  on  his 
finger,  and  his  hronze  sliield  still  hang- 
ing beside  him  on  the  wall.  An  ad- 
joining chamber,  in  which  were  found 
some  beautiful  vases,  was  evidently  the 
tomb  of  the  warrior's  wife.  In  another 
near  this  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
child  surrounded  by  its  toys.  In  the 
Necropolis  on  the  other  side  or  E.  of  the 
river  more  than  6000  tombs  have  been 
opened,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  one 


and  ointment-pots  in  the  form  of  Isis, 
a  bone  spoon,  2  bronze  cars,  and  other 
objects  of  the  highest  interest,  were 
found.  After  being  long  suspended, 
the  excavations  at  Vulci  were  resumed 
in  1857  by  the  late  Signer  Frangois  and 
a  society  of  antiquarians,  when  some 
curious  and  untouched  sepulchres  were 
discovered.  One  of  these,  on  the  height 
above  the  Flora,  and  near  the  Ponte 
BottOj  id  remarkable :  it  is  about  200 
yards  from,  the  Cuoumella,  and  is  ap- 


which  has  been  left  open.  In  the  middle  i  preached  by  a  subterranean  road  and 
of  the  plain,  however,  is  the  remark- '  gallery  100  ft.  long,  opening  into  a 
able  tumulus  called  "  La  Cucumella,"  |  vestibule  containing  graves  of  children. 
60  feet  high,  and  about  700  feet  in  I  The  principal  sepulchral  chamber  open- 
circumferenoe,  which  was  opened  by  ing  out  of  this  has  a  pyramidal  roof:  in 
liucien  Buonaparte  in  1829:  the  mound  it  were  found  several  sarcophagi,  urns, 
■was  encircled  by  a  wall  of  massive  ;  &c.,  whilst  the  walls  were  covered  with 
blocks.  Above  this  wall  were  disco-  ;  paintings  in  a  purely  Etruscan  style — 
Tered  some  small  sepulchral  chambers,  |  a  rare  circumstance  amongst  the  sepul- 
and  on  the  centre  of  the  mound  were  •  ohres  at  Vulci :  one  on  1.  hand  wall 
2  towers  about  40  feet  high,  one  I  representing  Achilles  sacrificing  to  the 
square,  the  other  circular,  having  seve-  manes  of  Patroclus,  where  we  see  3 
ral  sphinxes  and  fabulous  animals  on  i  youths  or  captives  bound  conducted 
their  summits,  while,  at  their  base,  a  I  by  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  to  the  prin- 
long  passage  guarded  by  sphinxes  led  to  |  cipal  immolator,  Achilles ;  near  whom 
2  small  chambers  of  massive  masonry,  '  stand  a  hideous  Charon,  a  winged  Iris, 
containing  some  fragments  of  broftze  :  a  figure  with  flowing  hair  supposed  to 
and  gold,  and  bearing  evident  proofs  represent  the  shade  of  Patroclus,  hav- 
that  they  had  been  already  rifled.  A  ;  ing  the  word  HinthiaIi  in  Etruscan 
fantastic  restoration  of  this  tomb,  with  I  characters  above  and  AaAMEMNON. 
a  square  and  2  round  towers,  has  been  '  Another  painting  shows  us  Ajax  and 
given  in  M.  Noel  Besverger's  *  Etrurie  I  Cassandra  at  the  altar  of  Minerva. 
et  Etnisques.'  From  a  painting  existing  |  On  each  side  of  one  of  the  doors  two 
in  the  Villa  at  Musignano.  The  great  I  venerable  figures  beneath  palm  trees  of 
central  sepulchral  chamber,  from  th-it  j  Nestor  and  Phoenix,  with  their  names, 
author's  description,  appears  not  yet  to    and  near  them  two  warriors  who  have 


have  been  discovered.  Near  this  tu- 
mulus is  a  small  low  one  called  La 
Hotonda,  walled  round  with  a  single 
course  of  stone,  in  which  some  very 
beautiful  vases  were  discovered;  and 
beyond  another  called  the  Cucumel- 
latta,  which  was  opened  in  1832,  and 
found  to  contain  5  chambers.  In 
that  part  of  the  Necropolis  of  Vulci, 
west  of  the  Ponte  Sodo,  called  PoUe- 
drara,  was  opened  the  extraordinary 
tomb,  in  which  a  bronze  effigy  of  an 
^Etruscan  lady,  and  a  marble  figure 
of  another,  with  Egyptian  vases  and 
ostrich-eggs  painted  with  Egyptian 
sphinxes,  J)gyptian  alabaster  figures, 


transfixed  each  other  with  their  swords, 
perhaps  Eteocles  and  Polynices.  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  sacrifice  to  Pat- 
roclus is  a  puAly  Etruscan  scene,  a 
military  sacrifice.  In  one  comer  are 
figures  of  Mastama,  the  Servius  Till- 
lius  of  the  Bomans,  cutting  the  bonds 
that  bound  the  hands  of  Cel^s  Ve- 
benna.  There  are  several  other  paint- 
ings, nearly  all  accompanied  with 
Etruscan  inscriptions,  and  above  an 
elaborate  frieze  painted  with  imaginary 
animals,  such  as  griffins,  sphinxes,  the 
Etruscan  Cerberus,  and  panthers,  bulln, 
deer,  and  horses  devouring  each 
other.    When  first  discovered  the  co- 
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SIcetcfa  of  a  sabteiTMiean  Tomb  near  the  Flora  at  Vuld,  diMoverad  In  1857. 


1.  Central  chamber,  with  paintings. 

2.  Sepalcbrul  cbuinbc*r  behind. 


3.  3,  3.  Sepulchral  crypts. 

4.  Long  passage  leading  to  tomb. 
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lours  of  these  extraordinary  paintings 
were  most  brilliant  and  admirablj  pre- 
served.* Out  of  the  central  chamber 
open  on  each  side  6  smaller  ciypts, 
and  beyond  another  central  chamber ; 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  paintings 
of  the  sacrifice  to  Patroclus.  In  the 
centre  of  this  inner  chamber  is  a  sepul- 
chral urn  with  bas-reliefs  of  a  human 
figure  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  be- 
liind  it  several  amphorse,  which  pro- 
bably contained  aslies,  with  Ghreek 
names  and  inscriptions  on  the  handles. 


museum  of  antiquities  found  on  the 
site  of  Vulci,  and  interesting  as  a  speci> 
men  of  an  estate  arranged  with  taste 
and  farmed  with  great  skill  by  a  man 
of  distinguished  taste  and  acquirements. 
Of  late  years  it  has  not  been  inhabited, 
and  the  beautiful  gardens,  laid  out 
with  great  taste  by  the  late  dowager 
princess  of  Canino,  are  allowed  to  be 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  fall  into 
decay.  Musignano  was  purchased  by 
Lucien  Buonaparte  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VII.,  and  constituted,  with  Ganino, 


This  most  interesting  tomb  has  been  ;  the  joint  principality  from  which  he 
again  momentarily  walled  up,  imtil  I  derived  his  title  as  a  Roman  prince ; 
copies  have  been  made  of  the  paint-  { it  now  belongs  to  Prince  Torlonia, 
ings,  which  when  last  seen  were  still  I  by  whom  it  was  purchased  on  the 
in  excellent  preservation,  retaining  return  of  the  descendants  of  Lucien  to 
all  their  brilliancy  of  colour.  Several '  France,  in  1854. 
specimens  of  elaborately  worked  Etrus- 1  The  village  of  Canino  presents  no 
can  jewellery  were  also  found  in  this  object  of  interest  beyond  sepulchral 
Hypogseura,  which  are  now  in  the !  excavations  in  the  cliff  on  which  it 
LiOuvre.  Some  tombs  have  been  recently  stands.  There  is  a  "Locanda"  in 
opened  on  the  sides  of  the  cHif  overlook- 1  the  village,  but  it  is  both  miserable 
ing  the  Fiora,  and  it  is  probable  that  and  dirty.  In  the  parish  ch.  is  a 
others  would  be  discovered  on  removing  monument  by  Pampaloni,  of  Florence, 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  con*  \  raised  to  Lucien  Buonaparte  by  his 
ceals  their  entrances.  Of  the  many ,  children ;  he  died  at  Yit^bo,  and,  as 
thousands   of   beautifid   vases    which   well  as  his  2nd  wife,  is  buried  here. 


have  been  brought  to  light  at  Vulci, 
every  museum  in  Europe  contains  so 
many  examples  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  particularize  them  fiirther  than  to 
say  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  of  Greek  workmanship,  and  many 
bear  the  same  artists'  names  which  are 


Canino,  Musignano,  and  Ponte  della 
Badia  may  be  visited  without  any  kind 
of  danger  from  malaria  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Canino 
rises  the  mountain  of  the  same  name 
(1380  ft.  above  the  sea),  like  an  island 


seen  on  those  of  Campania  and  Magna  i  in  the  midst  of   the  great    plain  of 
Grscia.  the  Fiora.    Like  Soracte,  it  is  formed 

of  secondary  limestone,  and  the  sur- 
rounding Maremmaof  volcanic  dejec- 
MusiONAKO.  tions,  similar  in  age  and  nature  to  those 

In  proceeding  from  Ponte  della  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  Physically 
Badia  to  Toscanella,  the  traveller  *°^4  g^l^g*«^y»  therefore,  the  peak 
.u^„i^  «„„  «  «:-;4.  ftTfi.;-  ,v*-«^«*;^„   which  towers  over  the  Flora  is  m  everj- 


shoiUd  pay  a  visit  to  this  interesting 
chateau,  once  the  favourite  residence 
of  Lucien  Buonaparte.  The  ch&t^au, 
formed  out  of  a  Franciscan  convent, 
is  a  plain  and  impretending  building, 
and  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its 

•  Mottt  of  the  ptiinttngB  have  been  given, 
nltbough  not  doing  tUcm  Justice,  in  M.  Noel 
Desvergcr's  work  above  cited,  and  better  still  in 
tlie  'Monumenti  Inediti.'  vol.  ii.,  and  '  Butletino' 
(1663)  of  the  lloman  Instituto  Archeologlco. 


■espect  similar  to  its  more  classical 
neighbour  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
An  excursion  to  the  summit  will  well 
repay  the  fatigue  of  an  ascent.  The 
panoramic  view  from  it  is  very  exten- 
sive. Is'ear  the  S.  base  of  the  moim- 
t-ain  are  some  ruins  of  baths  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  Boman  period,  probably 
belonging  to  a  villa  of  the  time  of  the 
early  Cfesars. 

Y  3 
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TOSCAinCLlA  (Tuscakia). 

Toscanella  is  16  m.  from  Yuloi,  17 
ttom  Oometo,  16  from  liontefiascone, 
18  from  Yiterbo,  and  18  from  Yetralla. 
It  has  •  population  of  1726  Inhab. 
From  Canino,  Yulci,  Gornofco,  and 
Yiterbo,  tbe  road  is  practicable  for  the 
carriages  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
small  inn  kept  by  Pandolfini,  which  is 
tolerably  clran  and  moderate,  but  the 
traveller  should  cndeaTour  to  provide 
himself  with  introductions  to  some 
resident  &miiy  in  the  town.  If  we 
visit  it  from  Corneto,  the  journey  will 
occupy  from  3  to  4  hours  by  a  good 
carriage  road.  Leaving  Corneto,  the 
road  descends  into  the  valley  of  the 
Marta,  which  it  crosses  and  follows 
for  some  miles,'  winding  round  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
is  built.  It  then  enters  on  a  dreary 
country,  which  offers  no  attraction 
until  the  picturesque  medieval  towers 
and  battlemented  walls  of  Toscanella 
burst  upon  the  view.  A  large  cham- 
ber in  the  rock,  near  which  the 
road  passes  between  the  two  towns, 
supplied  many  antiquities  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  foundation  of 
Tuscania  is  attributed  by  some  author- 
ities to  AacaniuB,  the  son  of  iEneas, 
but  its  early  history  is  involved  in  the 
general  obscurity  which  hangs  over  so 
many  cities  of  Etruria.  The  modem 
name  is  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  when  Toscanella,  from  its 
commanding  position  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  plain,  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength.  Nothing  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  appearance 
of  the  town,  surrounded  by  its  walls 
and  towers,  which  caiiy  the  mind 
back  to  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Francesco 
Sforsa,  and  sustained  mnny  a  sie|?e  in 
the  eventiul  struggles  of  that  period. 

The  hill  of  San  Pietro,  which  is  out- 
side the  modem  town,  was  most  pro- 
bably included  within  the  waUs  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  in  all  probability  was 


itsArx.  The  summit  ia  still  surmounted 
by  some  square  double  towers  of  me* 
diiBval  masonry,  constituting  very 
striking  objects  frt>m  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Yery  little  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  beyond  sub- 
structions and  sewera,  and  some  reticu- 
lated work  of  Boman  times.  In  the 
valley  beneath,  the  ruins  of  a  circus 
were  discovered  a  few  years  back.  On 
the  height  of  San  Pietro  ia  situated  the 
Cathedral^  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  a  veiy 
interesting  edifice  in  the  earhest  Italian 
Ghothic  style:  it  is  supposed  to  date  from 
the  9th  jor  10th  cent.,  and  is  built  of 
fragments  of  ancient  buildings:  the 
great  doorway  has  a  rich  round-headed 
arch,  with  a  rose  window  and  aroaded 
galleries  above,  the  whole  enriched 
with  some  very  cuziona  sculptures  of 
the  Trinity,  angels,  saints,  men,  devils, 
chimffiraa,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles  of 
extraordinaiy  variety  and  of  most  gro- 
tesque expression.  The  interior  was 
once  covered  with  frescoes,  but  they 
have  iiQurly  disappeared,  from  damp  and 
neglect.  The  columns  which  suppoit 
the  roof  were  evidently  taken  from 
ancient  buildings.  The  font  rests  on  a 
Pagan  altar.  'Sroxn  the  nave  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  high  sltar,  beneath 
which  is  a  crypt,  a  curious  fragment  of 
medieval  architecture.  Its  28  marble 
oolumns  seem  to  have  been  collected 
from  all  kinds  of  buildings,  Boman  as 
well  as  Etruscan.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  Boman  bath,  the 
latter  built  on  the  foimdations  of  an 
Etruscan  temple.  Near  the  cathedral 
is  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria,  decorated  on 
the  outside  with  &ntastic  sculptures 
similar  to  those  of  the  cathedral :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  centy.  older  than  S. 
Pietro.  There  is  a  large  fr«sco  of  the 
Last  Judgment  at  the  end  of  the  apse, 
probably  of  the  14th  centy.,  and  a 
good  altar-piece  of  Yirgin  and  Child, 
of  the  Siennese  school.  The  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  also  contains  a  curious  pulpit 
in  the  same  style  as  that  S.  Maria 
di  Gastello  at  Cometov  and  probaUj 
of  the  same  period  (13th  centy.) 
Beyond  these  ecclesiastical  edifices 
there    is  nothing  of  any  interest  in 
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ToBcanella,  except  the  house  and  gar- 
den of  the  Oampanari  family,  known 
throughout  Europe  as  having  heen 
among  the  first  and  most  successful 
labourers  in  the  field  of  Etruscan 
exploration.  Signer  Gampanari's  resi- 
dence is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  town,  and  contains  some  valuable 
tombs  and  other  treasures  discovered  in 
the  excavations.  Manj  of  these  are  not 
BO  easily  removable  as  the  lighter  ar- 
tidefi,  which  speedily  find  purchasers, 
and  therefore  they  may  now  be  al- 
most considered  as  permanent  fix- 
tures on  the  premises.  The  garden  is 
unique  in  character  and  arrangement ; 
sarcophagi,  with  full-length  portrait 
figures  of  every  variety  and  of  every 
age  upon  their  lids,  are  scattered  here 
and  there  among  the  shrubs  and  trees ; 
and  in  one  part  of  the  garden  is  the 
fac-simile  of  a  tomb  which  Signer 
Oampanari  opened  in  1889,  constructed 
on  the  exact  model  as  to  size  and 
arrangement,  and  containing  10  of  the 
27  urns  and  other  articles  found  in  the 
original  sepulchre.  The  figures  on  these 
sarcophagi,  of  both  males  and  females, 
are  in  recumbent  attitudes ;  they  hold 
goblets  in  their  hands,  and  form  to- 
gether a  family  banquet  of  the  dead. 
As  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  dis- 
covered by  the  Oampanari  have  found 
their  way  to  the  Gtregonan  Museum, 
we  need  not  more  particularly  describe 
them  here.  On  the  heights  opposite 
Toscanella,  and  in  the  cliffs  of  the 
ravines  around  it,  we  may  still  trace 
the  site  of  the  andent  Necropolis. 
The  most  interesting  tomb  accessible 
is  that  called  the  Ghrotta  della  Re- 
gina,  of  late  years  much  injured, 
a  large  irregular  chamber  with  2 
massive  columns  supporting  the  roof, 
and  remarkable  for  its  labyrinth,  a 
passage  cut  in  the  rock  and  commu* 
nicating  from  one  wall  of  the  tomb 
to  the  other.  Most  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  at  Toscanella  are  beneath  the 
surface  like  those  at  Yulci.  Sig.  Yalery, 
an  apothecary,  has  a  large  assortment 
of  bronzes,  vases,  scarabiei,  &c,  for 
sale;  his  prices  are  high,  but  he  will 
stand  beating  down. 


No  traveller  who  has  not  visited 
from  some  other  point  the  extraordinary 
cavern-tombs  of  Sovana  should  leave 
Toscanella  and  its  neighbourhood 
without  extending  his  excursion  to 
that  locaUty.  Before,  however,  we 
notice  Sovana  and  some  other  Etruscan 
sites  which  must  be  passed  on  the  way, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  desire  to  pro- 
ceed to  Yiterbo,  that  a  good  road  from 
Toscanella  leads  direct  to  that  city, 
about  4  hours'  drive.  On  leaving  Tos- 
canella the  road  winds  up  a  valley  filled 
with  ancient  tombs,  excavated  in  the 
rocky  precipices  like  those  which  occur 
so  abundantly  in  all  the  valleys  of 
this  district.  From  some  parts  of  the 
road  the  4  Etruscan  cities  of  Corneto, 
Toscanella,  Yiterbo,  and  Montefiascone 
are  visible  at  the  same  time,  and  form 
one  of  the  most  striking  panoramas 
of  the  journey.  At  about  two-thirds 
of  our  way  between  Toscanella  and 
Yiterbo,  but  2  m.  on  rt.  of  the  road, 
is  Gastel  d'Asso,  with  its  cavern- 
sepulchres.  The  traveller  may  visit 
them  without  difficulty  en  route,  but 
it  will  perhaps  be  more  desirable 
to  proceed  direct  to  Yiterbo,  and 
make  Castel  d'Asso  the  object  of 
a  separate  excursion  from  tliat  town  : 
in  fact,  the  tourist  may  advantageously 
make  Yiterbo  (where  there  is  now  a 
good  inn.  La  Poeta,  but  make  yoiv  bar- 
gain beforehand!!)  his  head-quarters 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  explore  the  many 
interesting  objects  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  They  are  fully  noticed 
in  the  Handbook  of  Central  Italy 
(Rte.  105).  3  m.  before  arriving  at 
Yiterbo  the  road  passes  about  f  m. 
from  the  sulphureous  baths  of  i  Bulli- 
cami  on  rt. 

Sovana  (SrANA). 

As  this  place  lies  beyond  the  Eoman 
frontier,  the  traveller  had  better  have 
his  passport  visSd  before  leaving 
Borne,  or  at  Civita  Yecchia,  particularly 
if  he  intend  to  prolong  his  tour  to 
Cosa  and  Orbetello.  The  road  is  prac- 
ticable for  the  Ught   carriages  of  the 
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coxmtrj,  but  is  more  suited  to  the 
horseman  or  pedestrian.  The  distances 
are — from  Toscanella  to  Ischia,  14  m. ; 
from  Ischia  to  Famese,  3  m. ;  from 
Farnese  to  Pitigliano,  12  m. ;  from 
Pitigliano  to  Sovana  2^  m. ;  making 
together  31^  m. :  but  these  will  pro- 
bably be  increased  by  a  detour  to 
Castro.  At  Ischia  the  traveller  may 
obtain  accommodation  at  the  Casa 
Farolfi;  at  Famese  there  is  a  small 
osteria ;  at  Pitigliano,  which  he  must 
make  his  head-quarters,  he  will  find 
most  obliging  and  excellent  treatment 
at  the  Casa  Bertooci ;  at  Sovana  there 
is  no  accommodation.  All  the  places 
we  have  mentioned  occupy  Etruscan 
sites,  though  their  ancient  names  are 
either  unknown  or  objects  of  conjecture. 
Ischia  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land 
between  deep  ravines,  the  sides  of  which 
are  full  of  tombs.  Fameae  is  in  a  simi- 
lar  position,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Matemum,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Clodia:  it  contains  a  palace  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Chigi.  Cctsiro,  which  gave 
a  Ducal  title  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
as  descendant  from  the  Farneee  family, 
7  m.  W.  of  Famese,  also  occupies  an 
Etruscan  site,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
that  of  Stalonia,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
near  the  Olpeta  torrent,  2  m.  above 
its  junction  with  the  Fiora,  surrounded 
by  ravines  deeper  and  gloomier  tlian 
any  others  in  tliis  district ;  but  the 
town  is  a  wilderness,  having  been 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  Innocent 
X.,  as  a  punishment  for  the  supposed 
murder  of  the  bishop  of  the  see  by  one 
of  the  dukes  of  Famese.  FiHgUano 
stands,  like  the  towns  we  have  de- 
scribed, on  a  tongue  of  land  separated 
from  the  neighbouring  plain  by  deep 
chasms,  the  sides  of  which  are  filled 
with  tombs  and  columbaria.  Ne^ar  one 
of  the  gates,  called  the  Porta  di  Sotto, 
are  some  fine  fragments  of  the  city 
wall,  8  courses  high,  and  in  the  best 
style  of  Etruscan  masonry.  On  a  height 
above  the  town,  called  the  Poggio 
Strozzoni,  are  some  traces  of  a  villa 
of  the  counts  Orsini,  with  which  the 
peasantry  associate  many  a  romantic 
talc  :  2  recumbent  figures  hewn  in  the 


rock  are  still  called  by  them  "Orlando 
and  his  wife."  The  scenery  about  Pi- 
tigliano is  extremely  fine,  and  would 
afford  occupation  to  the  sketchers  for 
days  together,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cascatella.  Another 
place  of  even  greater  natural  beauty, 
but  lying  about  5  m.  off  the  route  we 
have  laid  down,  ascending  the  ravine 
of  the  Lente,  is  SoranOj  an  Etruscan 
site,  the  name  of  which  is  lost;  it 
abounds  in  scenery  of  the  grandest  cha- 
racter. There  is  no  inn  there,  but 
refreshments  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Casa  Farfieinti,  though  there  are  no 
beds  which  the  trav^er  will  willingly 
occupy.  3  m.  from  PitigUano,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  the  village  of 
Sovana,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Suana,  ahnost  de- 
serted in  the  summer  season  from 
malaria.  In  1843  this  remote  and 
almost  unknown  village  acquired  cele- 
brity by  the  discoveries  of  our  country- 
man Mr.  Ainsley,  who  found  in  the 
ravines  around  it  a  series  of  sculp- 
tured tombs  more  varied  in  their  cha^ 
racter  and  more  beautiful  in  their  de- 
tails than  any  which  had  hitherto  been 
known  tliroughout  Etrurian  The  pre- 
sent town,  with  a  population  reduced 
by  malaria  to  less  than  100,  was  so 
important  a  place  in  the  middle  ages 
that  it  sustained  a  siege  against  Fre- 
derick II.,  and  its  mediseval  castle, 
with  its  machioolated  battlements,  is 
still  standing.  Sovana  was  the  birth - 
place  of  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand), 
and  is  still  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
though  the  malAria  gives  the  prelate 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  non-reaidence. 
Travellers  who  have  time  at  their 
disposal  should  take  care,  for  this 
reason,  to  visit  the  locality  in  the 
winter  or  spring  months,  when  they 
can  do  so  without  danger.  Before  ex- 
ploring the  ravines  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  obtain  some  person  from  the 
village  to  act  as  guide,  as  the  pas- 
sages are  in  many  cases  intrioai«  and 
dangerous :  the  bishop's  prepotio  will 
probably  give  the  best  infonnation  as 
to  persons  qualified  for  this  duty. 
The  first  and  most  remarkable  tomb 
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discovered  by  Mr.  Ainsley  is  called 
'*  Ls  Fontana."  It  is  hewn  in  the 
tufa  rock,  and  is  17  feet  wide  by  17 
high,  the  last  7  feet  being  occupied  by 
tlie  pediment.  This  pediment  rests  on 
a  projecting  frieze,  below  which  is  a 
recessed  arch  nearly  10  feet  liigh,  with 
an  inscription  carved  on  the  inner  wall, 
and  buttresses  on  each  side,  which 
probably  supported  figures.  The  pedi- 
ment is  filled  with  an  alto-relievo  of  a 
marine  deity,  with  huge  fishes'  tails  in 
the  centre,  having  a  mue  genius  winged 
on  either  side.  The  design  and  exe- 
cution of  these  figures  prove  that 
they  belong  to  a  late  period  of  Etrus- 
can art,  and  as  no  sucli  monument  has 
been  found  in  anv  other  part  of  the 
country  it  may  fairly  be  considered 
unique.  Near  this  is  a  long  line  of 
rock-hewn  tombs,  differing  from  those 
observed  in  the  other  valleys  of  Etru- 
ria,  in  the  purely  Egyptian  character  of 
their  outline  and  mouldings,  though 
the  doors  and  inscriptions  are  Etrus- 
can. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ra- 
vine is  another  very  remarkable  tomb, 
called  by  the  peasantry  the  "  Grotta 
Pola,"  hewn  out  of  the  tufa  in  the 
form  of  the  portico  of  a  temple.  The 
single  column  which  remains  and  the 
pilaster  behind  it  are  fiuted,  and  the 
capitals  are  formed  of  foliage  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  Corinthian : 
Mr.  Ainsley  considers  that  thev  have 
human  heads  in  the  middle  of  each 
face,  the  whole  of  which  retains  traces 
of  red  colour.  *  The  pediment  has  lost 
its  soulptures,  if  any  such  ever  existed 
in  it,  but  the  part  of  the  soffit  w^hich 
remains  is  still  decorated  with  medal- 
lions. From  the  traces  of  art  on  the 
adjoining  rocks,  Mr.  Ainsley  concludes 
that  the  portico  formed  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  monument,  forming  <*an 
union  of  objects  of  architectural  gran- 
deur not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Etruria."  Many  other  tombs  of 
interest  are  found  in  the  same  line  of 
clifif,  but  the  most  remarkable  are  a 
series  of  tombs  hewn  into  the  forms 
of  houses,  presenting  the  most  perfect 
characteristics  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  Etruscans.   Nearlv  everv 


monument  has  its  inscription,  carved, 
not  on  the  cornice,  but  within  the 
moulded  doorway.  Altogether  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  spot  which 
offers  a  more  fertile  field  for  the 
archceologist  or  the  explorer. 


I  Satuenia. 

I  About  8  m.  beyond  Sovana  is  the 
i  site  of  Satumia,  which  presents  us 
with  archaeological  attractions  dif- 
fering from  those  of  every  other  site 
we  have  described.  Independently  of 
its  interest  to  the  antiquary  as  one 
of  the  4  cities  which  Dionysius  de- 
scribes as  having  been  built  by  the 
aborigines,  Satumia  is  a  place  which 
eveiy  artist  and  lover  of  natural 
beauty  will  be  rejoiced  to  visit.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
delightful  than  the  scenery  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  or  more  rich  in  colour 
and  effect  than  the  valley  of  the  Al- 
begua,  with  its  numberless  tributary 
streams.  The  modem  village,  how- 
I  ever,  is  a  wretched  place,  witl)  less  than 
I  50  inhabitants,  who  are  regularly  driven 
I  away  in  summer  by  the  mahuia.  The 
only  house  in  which  the  traveller  can 
venture  to  pass  a  night  is  that  of  the 
owner  of  the  place,  the  Marchese 
Ximenes,  who^e  stewai*d  is  allowed  to 
receive  strangers  on  terms  which  are 
reasonable  considering  the  accommo- 
dation he  affords. 

The  traveller  who  has  made  Pitigli- 
ano  his  head-quarters  in  the  previous 
excursions  will  have  2  ways  of  reaching 
Satumia  from  that  town ;  the  first  and 
most  direct  is  a  bridle-path  of  12  m. 
which  descends  the  valley  of  the  Lente, 
fords  the  Fiora  just  above  its  junction 
with  that  stream,  and  from  there  crosses 
the  mountains  to  Satumia,  which  is 
situated  on  an  isolated  hill  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Albegna.  From  Sovana 
the  traveller  may  proceed  to  Satumia 
without  returning  to  Pitigliano,  by  an- 
other bridle-path  of  8  m.,  which  fords 
the  Fiora  higher  up  the  valley,  ascends 
thence  to  S.  Martino,  and  proceeds 
along  the  crest  of  the  hilla  through 
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Foggio  to  Satumia.  Those  who  have 
reached  Fitigliano  in  a  carriage  will 
find  an  excellent  carriage-road  of 
17  m.  from  that  place  to  Man- 
cianOf  heautifuUy  situated  on  a  rocky 
height  between  the  Fiora  and  the  Al- 
begna,  crowned  with  a  ruined  castle, 
and  commanding  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  Tuscan  and  Fapal  frontiers. 
From  Manciano  another  carriage-road 
leads  to  Mowtemerano,  a  town  perched 
upon  a  rocky  hill,  the  slopes  oi  which 
are  covered  with  olire-trees.  From  this 
place  to  Satumia  the  distance  is  about 
5  miles  but  the  road  is  not  practicable 
for  carriages. 

Satumia,  as  we  have  said,  is  situated 
on  an  isolated  hill  rising  abmptly  above 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Albegna,  at  a  spot 
where  the  lofty  mountains  which  bound 
that  stream  form  a  vast  amphitheatre 
around  it.  From  whatever  side  we 
approach  it,  the  mediseval  fortifications 
which  have  been  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  walls  render  it  a  conspi- 
cuous and  imposing  object.  These 
fortifications  are  now  in  ruins,  and 
efiectuallv  conceal  all  but  3  or  4  frag- 
ments of' the  ancient  masonry.  The 
most  perfect  and  interesting  of  these 
are  seen  on  either  side  of  the  Forta 
Bomana^  where  they  present  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  polygonal  architecture;  the 
blocks  are  of  travertine,  and  are  fitted 
together  with  a  precision  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  the  hard  nature 
of  the  material  is  considered.  The 
Boman  pavement  of  the  Yia  Clodia, 
which  passed  through  this  gate  from 
Bome,  is  still  visible  at  the  gateway, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
it.  Four  other  Boman  roads  are  trace- 
able in  other  directions,  which  appear 
to  liave  led  to  Buselle,  Siena,  Chiusi, 
and  Cosa;  the  latter  is  particularly 
visible  as  it  sweeps  down  the  valley  of 
the  Albegna.  A  few  hundred  yards 
westward  of  the  Forta  Bomana  is  a 
square  mass  of  travertine  about  15  feet 
in  height,  which  has  been  hewn  into 
form  upon  the  spot,  and  slightly  orna- 
mented with  architectural  mouldings 
and  pilasters.  At  one  end  are  the  re- 
mains of  st«ps  leading  to  the  summit, 


I  on  which  are  seen,  sunk  in  the  rocky 
surface,  3  parallel  graves,  or  sarcophagi, 
if  we  may  so  term  them  ;  but  nothing 
remains  to  show  by  what  means  they 
were  covered.  WiUiin  the  walls  there 
is  scarcely  anything  of  antiquarian 
interest;  a  large  enclosure  called  the 
Bagno  Seooo,  about  50  feet  square,  ha» 
been  taken,  as  its  name  implies,  for  a 
Boman  bath :  and  in  the  modem  village, 
which  still  preserves  thenameof  theabo- 
nginal  city,  are  some  antiquities  of  Bo- 
man times,  apilaster  with  a  flutedoolumn 
attached,  an  altar  bearing  the  name  of 
Marcus  AureUus,  another  said  to  bear 
the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  some 
inscriptions,  which  only  serve  to  show 
the  existence  of  a  Boman  oolonj. 

The  Necropolis  of  Satumia  is  situ- 
ated 2  m.  from  the  citv,  in  the  low 
ground  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Albegna, 
at  a  spot  called  by  the  peasantry  the 
Pian  di  Falma.  The  tombs,  which  are 
there  found  in  great  abundance,  are  of 
ruder  construction  than  any  wlueh  are 
now  known  in  Etruria,  and  are  alto- 
gether unlike  those  which  have  been 
discovered  in  other  Italian  cities, 
whether  Felasgic  or  Etruscan.  They 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Draidical  cromlechs  of  Devonahire 
and  Cornwall.  These  tombs  are  mere 
cells  or  chambers  very  slightly  sank 
beneath  the  surlaoe ;  thoir  length  being 
from  8  to  18  feet,  their  width  some- 
what less,  and  their  height  from  5 
to  6  feet.  Two  of  the  ai&B  are  lined 
with  large  upright  and  unwrought 
slabs  of  stone,  upon  which  is  laid  a 
covering,  consisting  either  of  one  enor- 
mous slab  slightly  inclined,  aa  if  to 
carry  off  the  rain,  or  of  two  equally 
rude  and  massive  slabs  laid  together  so 
as  to  form  a  gable  roof.  In  some  cases 
the  interior  is  divided  into  2  or  even  3 
compartments  by  a  central  stone  or 
stones,  which  serve  also  to  sustain  the 
superincumbent  mass.  Many  of  the 
tombs  are  approached  by  a  passage  10 
or  12  feet  in  length,  Uned  also  with 
rough  stones,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  covered  by  tumuli,  ^'o- 
thing  has  been  discovered  at  preseot 
in  this  necropolis  to  eonneot  it  with 
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the  Etnuoans.  When,  therefore,  we 
conuder  the  antiquity  assigned  to  Sa- 
tumia  br  Dionvsius,  and  find  it  cor- 
roborated bj  the  faot  that  it  bears 
the  meet  ancient  name  which  was 
given  to  Italy,  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
regarding  these  tombs  as  the  work  of 
the  aborigines. 

From  Satumia  the  traveller  will,  in 
all  probability,  return  to  Pitigliano,  or 
proceed  through  Montemerano,  Mar- 
ciano,  and  Marcigliaaa,  to  the  station 
at  Albenga,  and  from  there  to  Orbe- 
tello.  If  he  take  the  former  route,  it 
may  be  usefiod  to  mention  that  Pitig- 
liano  is  18  m.  distant  from  the  high 
road  to  Rome  at  Acquapendente :  if 
he  pursue  the  latter,  he  will  find 
Montemerano  22  m.  from  Albenga 
and  27  from  Orbetello,  which  is  fully 
described  in  our  account  of  the  road 
from  Leghorn  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
Handbook  of  Central  Italy,  Bte.  83. 


CosA,  Vetuloitta,  RtraxLLs,   Popu- 

LONIA,  AND  VOLTERIU. 

The  tourist  who  has  advanced  to 
the  Tuscan  frontier  firom  the  side  of 
Rome,  in  search  of  the  Etruscan  an> 


tiquities,  should  extend  his  tour  along 
the  road  between  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Leghorn.  Before  reaching  Orbetello 
he  will  find  Ansedonia,  marking  the 
site  of  CosA;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Magliano,  the  site  of  Vetulo- 
NiA  ;  not  far  from  Grosseto  he  can 
visit  the  massive  walls  of  Ruselljb  ; 
near  Piombino  he  will  be  able  to 
explore  what  remains  of  Populonia; 
and  from  Cecina  he  may  proceed  by 
rail  to  VoLTEBRA,  thus  completing  in 
one  series  of  excursions  from  Rome  a 
visit  to  every  important  site  of  Mari- 
time Etruria.  Returning  from  Vol- 
terra  to  Rome,  by  the  way  of  Siena,  he 
can  make  a  detour  to  Cuiusi,  visiting 
the  Etruscan  sites  in  its  vicinity,  Sar- 
teauo,  Cetona,  and  even  Perugia,  and 
afterwards  proceed  through  CittA  della 
Pieve  to  Orvieto,  Montefiascone,  and 
Viterbo.  From  Viterbo  he  can  visit 
Castbl  d'Asso,  NoRCHiA,  BiEDA,  and 
SuTai;  and  if  disposed  to  conclude 
his  exploration  of  Etruscan  cities,  he 
may  proceed  from  Monterosi  to  Civita 
Castellana,  and  examine  the  sites  of 
the  2  Falerii,  taking  Veii  on  his  re- 
turn to  Rome.  All  these  places  are 
fully  noticed  in  the  Handbook  for 
Central  Italy,  under  Rtes.  83,  97,  105, 
and  107. 


RIDES  AND  EXCURSIONS  ON  HORSEBACK  IN  THE 
VICINITY  OF  ROME. 


As  there  are  few  more  agreeable 
pastimes  for  our  countrymen  during 
the  Roman  season  than  equestrian  ex- 
cursions in  the  environs  of  the  city,  it 
may  be  useful  before  closing  our  de- 
scription of  the  region  in  the  centre  of 
which  Rome  is  situated  to  give  a  ft^w 
sketch  riding  itineraries,  within  a  mo- 
derate distance,  and  for  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  a  A-iend,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  of  our  countrymen 
in  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
Campagna. 

Under  the  head  of  General  Informa- 
tion (p.  xvii)  we  have  mentioned  how 
horses  are  to  be  obtained :  they  are  in 
general  good  for  the  purpose,  accus- 


tomed to  this  kind  of  exercise,  and 
capable  of  following  the  hounds.  The 
average  hire  of  a  serviceable  animal  is 
40  scudi  a  month,  with  a  gratuity  at 
the  rate  of  I  paul  a-day  to  the  stable- 
man, who  will  usually  have  to  lead  it  to 
and  from  the  rendezvous  near  the  gates. 
A  good  ridiiig  map  of  the  country 
near  the  capital  is  still  a  desideratum. 
The  best  will  be  that  of  the  French 
D^pot  de  la  Guerre,  or,  still  better, 
that  recentl]^  published  by  the  Roman 
government  in  9  sheets,  which  has  most 
of  the  by-ways,  and  all  the  firms, 
with  their  names,  on  it  (p.  xli) ;  but  the 
scale  of  both  (about  1  inch  to  a  mile)  is 
not  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  many 
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of  the  paths  beiiig  marked  on  them,  and 
especially  of  the  farm-buildings  or 
tentUe^  the  most  important  landmarks 
and  guides  for  the  rider.  The  former 
map  of  the  Roman  Censo  (1839)  in 
two  sheets,  and  that  of  General  Molkte 
published  Ht  Berlin  (to  be  procured  at 
Spithover's),  will  supply  some  of  these 
defects,  but  they  only  embrace  the 
portion  of  the  C^mpagna  within  8  m. 
of  the  city. 

In  order  to  get  on  the  Campagna, 
where  a  gallop  can  alone  be  had  with 
any  kind  of  enjoyment,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  along  the  high  roads 
or  through  lanes  for  2  or  3  m.  be- 
yond the  gates  (the  riding  through  the 
latter  being  in  general  good,  soft,  and 
free  from  the  dust — in  every  way  pre- 
ferable to  that  on  the  high  roads) ; 
and  even  here,  owing  to  advancing 
cultivation,  enclosures  are  becoming 
every  day  more  general.  These  en- 
closures, bearing  the  local  name  of 
Sta'iionate^  consist  of  strong  wooden 
open  fences,  higher  than  the  common 
five-bar  gate,  and,  however  practicable 
for  an  English  hunter,  can  seldom  be 
attempted  by  the  hired  steeds  from  the 
Roman  livery  stables.  During  the 
winter  these  fences  have  generally 
open  spaces  left  in  them  through  which 
the  equestrian  can  pass,  but  as  the 
spring  approaches  the  fields  are  closed 
for  wheat  and  meadow  land,  so  that  a 
passage  can  only  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  labourers  or  peasants  on  the 
farms.  Instead  of  forcing  his  way 
by  detaching  the  bars,  the  rider  will  do 
well  to  go  round,  if  he  cannot  obtain  a 
passage  by  a  bribe  of  half  a  paul,  as 
otherwise  he  might  subject  himself  to 
an  action  for  trespass,  the  laws  at  Rome 
on  breaking  through  fences  being  very 
severe. 

There  are  two  annoyances  to  which  the 
excursionist  is  at  times  exposed  in  the 
Campagna — attacks  from  shepherd's 
dogs,and  being  pursued  by  homea  cattle. 
The  shepherd's  dog  in  the  environs  of 
Rome  when  alone  is  a  shy  and  almost 
cowardly  animal,  but  when  in  packs,  as 
is  the  case  when  large  flocks  of  sheep  de- 
scend during  the  winter  to  pasture  in  the 
Campagna,  he  often  becomes  a  ferocious 
and   dangerous   brnte.      It  is  chiefly 


from  the  cows  during  the  calving 
season,  May,  that  there  is  risk  to  pedes- 
trians from  cattle,  and  at  that  season 
they  ought  to  be  avoided,  especially  in 
the  pasture-lands  bordering  on  the  Anio 
and  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  Isola  Sacra. 
They  will  seldom,  however,  attack  a 
person  on  horseback. 


A.   ExCDBSIONfi  FROM  THE  PoRTA 
DEL  POFOLO. 

Horses  to  be  sent  outside  the  gate, 

1.  From  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  foUov 
the  city  wall  on  rt,  passing  the  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  borghese;  then 
taking  the  first  turning  on  1.,  follow  the 
lane  of  the  Tre  Madonne  for  about  4 
a  mile,  and  then  turn  to  the  1.  until 
reaching  the  mineral  spring  of  I'Acqua- 
cetosa,  close  to  the  Tiber.  From  here 
there  is  a  good  gallop  across  the 
meadows  to  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Antemne,  crossing  the  rising  ground, 
or  going  round  its  base,  until  reach- 
ing the  Via  Salara.  The  fountain  of 
the  Acquacetosa  may  be  also  reached 
by  the  Casino  di  Papa  Giulio.  the 
second  turning  on  rt  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  crossing  the  Monte  Parioli : 
or  by  the  second  lane  on  I.,  following 
the  city  wall  as  far  as,  and  opposite  to, 
the  closed  Porta  Pinciana. 

2.  From  the  gate  along  the  road  to 
the  Ponte  Molle.  Then  follow  the  high 
road,  the  Via  Cassia,  to  the  Aqua  Tra- 
versa. Before  crossing  the  torrent  turn 
through  the  gate  on  the  1.,  pass  the 
farm  buildings,  and  follow  a  track  that 
leads  over  the  hill  to  the  Monte  Mario, 
returning  to  Rome  by  the  Porta  Ange- 
lica, or  by  the  road  leading  to  the  Ponte 
Molle. 

3.  After  passing  the  Ponte  MoiIe« 
cross  diagonally  the  Famesina  Meadow, 
or  the  Military  Exercising  Ground  on 
1.,  and  follow  a  narrow  lane  that  bears  ou 
1.  to  the  gate  of  a  vigna  (vineyard),  and 
through  this  to  another  lane  which  will 
lead  to  Via  Trionfale,  near  the  chapel 
of  S.  Ouofrio.  Continue  beyond  this, 
and  on  reaching  the  open  country  take 
a  track  to  the  1.,  which  will  afibnl  a 
good   gallop  down   to  the    Sinnfu  di 
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Boccea.  Follow  this  road  for  a  mile  or 
two,  and  turn  into  the  fields  to  rt.  near 
the  farm  of  La  Porcartfccia^  and  over 
the  table-land  to  La  L^tcchina;  from 
there  descend  to  the  valley  of  TAcqua 
.  Traversa,  and  return  to  Rome  by  the 
Via  Cassia  and  the  Ponte  Molle. 

This  ride  may  be  extended  farther 
by  continuing  along  the  Strada  di  Boc- 
cea  up  to  Santa  Rufina^  from  which 
turn  into  the  valley  of  S.  Nicola,  and 
pass  by  Lupo  to  La  Lucchina. 

4.  Follow  the  Via  Cassia  to  the  Ac^ua 
Traversa.  Immediately  after  crossing 
the  little  bridge,  go  through  gate  on  1. 
into  the  farm  of  La  Sepoltura.  In  the 
second  field  cross  the  brook  to  the  1., 
and,  instead  of  passing  through  the  gate 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  field,  follow  a 
path  that  winds  up  through  the  wood 
upon  the  rt.,  and  eventually  brings  3-ou 
to  the  Via  Trionfale.  ^  mile  along  the 
road  (turning  to  rt.)  is  the  entrance 
gate  to  La  Lucchina  on  1.  From  here 
there  is  good  galloping  ground  to  For- 
careocia,  from  which  return  across  the 
country  to  S.  Onofrio,  or  by  reversing 
ride  A  8. 

5.  After  crossing  the  Ponte  Molle. 
follow  on  rt.  the  Via  Flaminia,  now 
an  excellent  road,  for  2  m.,  as  far  as 
the  opening  of  the  valley  of  La  Ores- 
cetiza:  here  turn  to  1.  Fine  galloping 
ground  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  where 
ascend  the  table-land  to  rt.,  and,  passing 
through  a  gate,  take  the  track  to  rt.. 
which  leads  down  a  rough  and  stony 
path  into  the  valley  of  La  Vaichetta ; 
pass  through  a  gate  to  the  1.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  field  is  a  ford  across 
the  brook,  beyond  which  there  is  good 
galloping  ground  up  the  valley  to  /sola 
Farnese.  Or  the  eqiiestiian  when  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  may  take 
the  path  on  rt.  to  the  site  of  Veii,  near  its 
citadel  or  Piazza  d'Armi,  and  from  there 
across  the  table-land  of  the  ancient 
city  to  Isola.  Here  the  party  can  lunch, 
and  return  to  Rome,  descending  the 
valley  of  the  Cremera  to  the  Via  Fal- 
minia,  6  m.  from  Rome.  The  best 
niode  of  performing  the  latter  part  of 
the  excursion  will  be  to  cross  the 
plateau  of  Veii  from  the  Molino  to 
the  Painted  Tomb,  and  from  there  to 
the  ^^'^  ''^'  '^*  1' fC'j  t/ r -cK/,  from  which  a 


path  on  the  rt.  leads  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Vaichetta  near  the  ford. 
This  will  be  a  ride  of  5  or  6  houi*s. 

6.  Instead  of  going  as  far  as  Veii, 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Crescenza,  and 
along  the  table-land  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Cremei-a,  to  the  Aico  dd 
Pino,  and  regain  the  high  road  (Via 
Cassia)  by  the  farm  of  Bon  Hicovero. 

7,  Ascend  the  valley  of  the  Cres- 
cenza ;  and  instead  of  going  to  rt.  (as 
in  ride  A  5),  take  a  gate  to  1.,  cross  the 
brook  and  over  a  hill,  leaving  the  farm 
of  Bon  liicovero  on  rt.,  as  far  as  the 
Via  Cassia.  Follow  the  latter  for 
^  m.  to  rt.,  and,  entering  by  a  gate 
on  1 ,  there  is  good  galloping  ground 
on  the  heights  round  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa  to  the 
Via  Trionfale,  which  follow  by  Monte 
Mario,  or  by  the  Strada  del  Pidocchio, 
along  the  line  of  aqueduct  to  the  Porta 
Angelica.   (B  2.) 


B.  From  the  Porta  Angelica. 

Send  the  horses  to  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Pietro,  or  to  the  gate,  Porta  Angelica. 

1.  Immediately  outside  of  the  Porta 
Angelica,  take  the  lane  on  the  1.  along 
the  brook,  which  follow  up  the  Val 
d' Inferno,  on  the  side  of  which  there  is 
good  gal lopi ng  ground .  F rom  the  head 
of  this  valley  gain  the  Via  Trionfale 
beyond  Moute  Mario,  and  return  by 
the  chapel  of  S.  Onofrio  and  the 
valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa  (ride 
A  2).  There  are  some  fine  views  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  during  the  firet  pan 
of  this  excursion. 

2.  Instead  of  ascending  theVald'In- 
femo,  continue  through  the  vineyards 
until reachingthe  aqueduct.  Follow  the 
path  which  rtms  parallel  to  the  latter, 
the  Strad't  del  Pidocchio,  until  it  joins 
the  Via  Trionfale,  and  return  by  S. 
Onofrio  as  above,  or  by  Monte  Mario 
and  the  Porta  Angelica.  There  is  a 
better  road  to  the  Strada  del  Pidocchio 
following  the  city  wall  from  the  Porta 
Cavalleggieri  by  the  W.  bastion  of  the 
Vatican. 
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C.  From  the  Porta  Saulra. 

Send  the  horses  to  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini,  the  entrance  of  the  Villa  Ludo- 
visi,  or  to  the  Porta  Salara, 

1.  Leaving  the  gate,  follow  the  Via 
Salara,  passing  on  it.  the  Villa  Albani,  to 
the  Ponte  Salaro  ;  after  crossing  which, 
turn  into  the  first  gate  on  rt. :  keep 
the  lower  track  round  base  of  hill, 
and,  after  passing  through  two  gates, 
bear  away  to  the  rt.  across  the  fosso 
or  torrent,  and  by  a  track  that  winds 
up  the  valley  reach  the  Strada  delle 
Bille  Donne,  sometimes  called  delta 
Vigna  Nuom.  Here  turn  to  the  1.  and 
keep  along  the  road  till  the  last  paling 
on  rt.  is  passed ;  then  follow  a  footpath 
to  rt. ;  cross  the  torrent  by  a  ford ;  pro- 
ceed over  the  next  hill  to  a  wooden 
bridge,  when  tarn  sharp  to  rt.  over  fine 
galloping  ground,  which  will  lead  to 
the  farm-buildings  of  La  Cesarina,  from 
which  a  road  joins  the  Via  Nomentana 
about  the  5th  m.  from  Rome ;  following 
which,  cross  the  Monte  Sacro,  the  Ponte 
Lomentano,  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese  on  rt., 
and  the  Villas  Torlonia  and  Patrizzi  on 
1.,  and  enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  Pia. 

Instead  of  returning  direct  from  the 
Casale  della  Cesarina,  an  hour  more 
will  enable  the  party  to  visit  the  Cata- 
combs of  San  Alessandro. 

This  ride  is  often  combined  with  a 
picnic  party  to  the  valley  of  La  Bella 
Donna. 

2.  A  shorter  ride  will  be,  after  cross- 
ing the  Ponte  Salaro,  to  follow  the  road 
to  Castel  Giubeleo,  the  site  of  the  citadel 
of  Fidense ;  4  m.  beyond  which,  ascend 
on  rt.  the  valley  of  the  AUia,  or  of 
Sette  Bagni,  to  the  Casale  of  Belle 
Donne,  and  return  along  the  Strada 
della  Vigna  Nova  to  the  Via  Nomentana, 
which  it  joins  near  the  Ponte  Lo- 
mentano. 

3.  Leaving  Porta  Salara,  take  first 
lane  on  rt.  until  it  crosses  the  Via 
Nomentana,  opposite  to  the  Villa  Tor- 
lonia. Follow  the  wall  of  the  latter  on 
rt.  (the  Vicolo  della  Campa{jna\  and  pass 
through  a  small  farmvard  across  the 

.  riy.  to  the  farm  of  pletralata,    After  I 


passing  the  Casale  of  Pietralata  on  ]., 
follow  upwards  the  1.  bank  of  theTeve- 
rone  to  Ponte  Mammolo;  pus  the 
bridge,  and,  entering  the  first  gate  on 
1.,  strike  across  the  meadows  to  the 
Via  Nomentana,  and  return  by  that  road 
and  the  Porta  Pia.  Or  the  ride  may 
be  prolonged  along  the  Via  Nomentana 
by  the  Strada  delle  Vigne  Nove,  to  the 
1.,  or  Belle  Donne,  or  to  the  &rm  of 
La  Ceaarina,  returning  by  the  romes 
given  under  C  1  and  2,  but  in  the  re- 
versed order. 


D.  From  the  Porta  di  San 

LORENXO. 

Send  horses  to  the  Piazza  Barbeiini, 
or  Piazza  di  Termini. 

L  Follow  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Lo- 
renzo, parallel  to  the  Central  RIt. 
Stat.,  as  far  as  the  gate,  outside  of 
which  take  first  lane  on  rt.  of  road, 
until  it  joins  that  leading  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore  to  the  B^ilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo.  Follow  the  latter  to  the 
second  turning  on  rt.,  which  leads  to 
the  Campae:na  above  the  Rly.  Pa$s 
under  the  Kly. :  a  track  by  'the  side 
of  which  ou  1.  leads  to  the  road 
to  Tivoli.  From  here,  turn  to  rt. 
across  a  bridge,  and  through  the  farm 
of  //  Portonaccio,  across  fields  to  the 
Via  Collatina,  or  Strada  di  Lnn- 
ghezza.  Cross  this  road  into  fields  that 
bear  on  the  1.  to  a  gate  which  will 
lead  nearly  opposite  to  the  Tor  de* 
Schiavi  on  the  Via  Prsenestina ;  hence 
to  Rome  by  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and 
the  road  outside  the  walls  to  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo. 

2.  On  leaving  the  Porta  di  S.  Lo- 
renzo, take  first  lane  to  rt,  the  FhV' 
di  Pratalata^  leaving  the  Ounpo  Ver- 
rano  and  Public  Cemetery  on  1.  ;  enter 
the  Campagna  above  the  rly.,  and  follow 
a  track  to  the  Via  Tibnrtina  as  abore  : 
trotting  along  which  for  about  I  ra., 
turn  to  rt.  into  the  fields  of  Ccaale  Bmc- 
data,  and  work  across  the  Campagna  tit 
the  Via  Collatina,  or  Strada  di  Lm,:- 
hezza,  a  mile  on  which  will  lead  to  the 
tarm-buildings  of  Cervarcito  on  1.  Turn 
into  the  fields  wher^  the  a<jueduct  got  5 
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undergrouiid;  gallop  •eross  them,  lea?- 
ing  Cervaretto  oa  I.,  and  over  a  stone 
bridge  to  Ceroaro;  explore  the  GrotUf 
as  the  old  quarries  are  called;  return 
by  Cervaretto;  turning  to  the  rt. 
across  the  fields  will  lead  to  the 
Ponte  Mammolo:  there  is  good  gal- 
loping ground  across  to  Casale  Bruc- 
ciato.  Return  along  the  Via  Tibnrtina 
to  half-way  between  the  Rly.  and  the 
ch.  of  8.  Lorenzo,  where  a  lane  on  the 
rt.  rthe  Strada  Cupa)  will  lead  to  the 
road  outside  the  cit^  wall,  at  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Pnetonan  Camp. 

E.  From  the  Pobta  Magoiore. 

On  leaving  the  gate  take  the  Via 
Labicana ;  follow  it  for  about  I  m. ; 
then  turn  to  rt.  down  a  lane  which  fol- 
lows along  the  E.  side  of  the  aqueduct 
to  Porta  Furba,  learing  which  on  1. 
Bontintte  along  the  path  on  W.  side  of 
the  aqueduct,  and  pass  through  the 
rarm  of  Roma  Vecchia,  till  the  aqueduct 
runs  underground ;  then  bear  away  to 
the  rt.  and  cross  the  Via  Appia  Nova; 
>r  tarn  to  L,  and,  passing  the  rail- 
road by  the  ruins  of  Sette  Baisi^ 
»trike  across  to  the  Via  Labicana, 
ind,  crossing  this,  pass  on  to  the  Via 
Pnenestina,  near  the  Tor  Tre  Tests, 
ind  follow  to  the  N.  across  the 
lountry  to  the  Lunghexza  road,  and 
long  It  OB  1.  to  Rome,  by  the  Tor  dei 
Ichiavi. 

F.  From  the  Porta  di  S.  Giovanni. 

Send  horses  to  the  Coliseum,  or  to 
le  gate. 

Follow  the  road  outside  and  round  { 
le  walls  of  the  city  to  the  Porta  8. 
*bastiano,  and  then  the  Via  Appia  to 
ke  ch.  of  Domine  quo  Vadis  (p.  361) : 
^re  take  the  road  on  rt.,  the  Strada  del 
iTino  AmorcpassingbyTor  Marancia, 
»r  Carbone,  and  la  Vigna  Murata,  to 
e  castellated  farm  of  Castel  di  Leva, 
Vicino  Amore,  about  8  m.  from  Rome, 
e  view  of  which  on  8.W.  gj^e  is 
Sturesque.  From  here  return  by 
llerano,  the  Tre  Pontane,  and  the 
rta  di  S.  Paolo,  a  ride  of  5  or  6  hours, 
here  is  a  great  gathering  of  the  pea- 
ttry  from  all  the  coun^  around  at 


the  feast  of  the  Dirino  Amore  in  the 
spring,  a  yery  interesting  sig^t.) 


G.  From  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo. 

1.  Follow  the  high  road  to  the  Basi- 
lica; turn  up  a  lane  opposite  to  the 
monastery  on  1.,  which  leads  to  Grotia 
Ferfetta^  and  through  some  fine  grass- 
fields  to  La  Nunztatella  and  la  Vijna 
Mwata,  ou  the  Via  Ardeatina,  as 
far  as  Tor  Carbone;  cross  the  road 
into  the  fields,  and  make  for  the  tomb 
of  GoBcilia  Metella,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
a  landmark  always  in  sight ;  from  here 
passing  along  the  Circus  of  Romulus, 
gain  the  valley  of  the  Caffarella  by  the 
ch.  of  S.  Urbano  and  the  Fountain  of 
Egeria ;  ride  through  the  farm  of  La 
Cafbrella  to  tha  modem  road  to  Albano, 
and  enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  di  San 
Giovanni. 

2.  A  longer  and  better  ride  may  be 
taken,  by  La  Vigna  Murata,  as  in 
the  last,  and  from  there  crossing  by 
another  Casale  di  Torricola  to  the  Casaie 
Rotondo  (tomb  of  Messalla  Corvinus) 
reach  the  Albano  post-road,  leaving 
the  ruins  of  th^  villa  of  the  Qnintilii 
on  the  1.,  and,  when  past  the  Stagionata, 
strike  across  the  fields  and  a  small 
stream  to  the  point  where  the  Marcian 
aqueduct  goes  underground.  There  is  a 
fine  view  from  this  point,  which  com- 
mands the  curved  line  of  the  aqueduct 
looking  towards  Rome.  Recross  the 
stream  sharp  to  the  rt.  into  a  track 
which  leads  mto  the  high  road  to  Al- 
bano, near  the  Osteria  della  Tavolata. 

3.  After  passing  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Paolo,  continue  along  the  road  for  ^ 
m. :  take  the  1.  hand  road  at  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  Via  Ostiense,  which  leads 
to  the  Tre  Pontane,  where  the  churches 
(p.  183)  may  be  visited.  Continue  2  m. 
to  the  Acquacetosa,  and  ascend  the 
stream  on  1.  towards  the  farm-buildings 
of  Tor  Pagnotta,  and  from  there  to  the 
CecchignoIUf  and  across  the  Campagna 
to  the  Via  Appia,  returning  along  the 
latter  towards  Rome.  After  crossing 
the  Almo,  before  reaching  the  city  gate, 
follow  on  rt.  the  line  of  the  Civita  Vec- 
chia Railway,  through  lanes  that  lend 
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tu  the  closed  Porta  Latina,  or  to  the 
Porta  di  S.  Giovanni.  Thence  through 
the  city  by  the  road  along  the  inside 
of  walU,  passing  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme,  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  Porta 
di  S.  Lorenzo,  and  Piazza  di  Termini. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  rides 
of  a  few  hours'  duration,  longer  ex- 
cursions on  horseback  can  be  made : — 

Along  the  Via  Cassia  and  Claudia  to 
Galera  and  Bracciano,  2  days,  including 
return  (p.  435.) 

From  Rome  to  Galera  by  the  road  of 
La  Boccea,  which  branches  off  on  rt. 
from  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia  at 
La  Madonna  del  Kiposo,  2  m.  be- 
yond the  Porta  Cavalligieri,  to  La 
Porcareccia  and  Santa  Rufilna  ;  to 
Boccea,  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Arone  to  Casal  Galera  and  Galera; 
returning  by  the  Osteria  Nuova,  on 
the  Via  Claudia,  La  Storta,  the  Via 
Trionfale,  and  Monte  Mario,  to  the 
Porta  Angelica,  —a  long  day's  ride. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  agreeable 
route  to  Galera,  but  equally  long,  will 
be  by  the  valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa 
as  far  as  La  Lucchina  (A  4).  After 
passing  La  Lucchina,  leaving  Mazza 
Lupo  on  rt.,  make  for  S.  Nicola ;  from 
here  cross  a  deep  ravine  immediately 
below  the  Casale,  which  follow  down- 
wards for  3  or  4  fields,  then  strike  away 
to  rt.  up  some  fine  meadows,  at  the  end 
of  which  cross  another  ravine,  and  ^  an 
hour's  easy  trot  brinfts  you  to  Casale 
di  San  Giacomo,  from  which  the 
ruined  town  of  Galera  is  about  2  m. 
distant. 

Along  the  Via  Flaminia  to  Prima 
Porta  and  Fiano,  1  day  (p.  433). 

Along  the  Via  Flaminia,  as  in  last, 
to  Prima  Porta,  visiting  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  Livia  (p.  433),  con- 
tinuing to  the  Casale  of  Malborghetto, 


where  the  road  to  Scrofano  turns 
off  on  1. ;  ascend  the  Monte  Mnsiso, 
the  ancient  Are  Muiise,  and  returu 
by  Formello  (the  road  firom  Scrofauo 
along  the  Monte  Musino  to  Formello 
is  very  pretty),  the  Caisale  di  Vaoca- 
reocia,  and  the  valley  of  the  Crescenza. 
or  down  the  valley  of  La  Valcbetu  to 
the  Via  Flaminia  (A  5\ — a  very  long 
day's  ride. 

Along  the  Via  Nomentana  to  Men- 
tana,  returning  by  Monte  Botoado  and 
the  Via  Salare,  1  da^  (p.  423). 

Along  the  Via  Tibartina  to  Mo&ti-  j 
celli,  S.  Angelo,  and  the  Lakes  of  tb.- 
Solfatara,  a  long  day  (p.  367). 

To  Tivoli,  continuing  by  Vicovaro 
to  Subiaco,  and  from  thence  by  Cin- 
tella.  Affile,  to  Olevauo,  Genazza&o. 
and  Palestrina, — an  excursi<m  of  at 
least  8  days  (pp.  366^380). 

Along  the  Via  Labicana  to  Pai(«- 
trina  by  Colonna,  returning  by  Za^- 
rolo,  Gallicano,  the  ruins  of  Gabii,  &c., 
2  days  (p.  417). 

Along  the  Via  CoUatina  to  Lan- 
ghezza,  Castiglione  (Gabii)«  retmiuDg 
by  Castel  d'Osa,  on  the  Via  Prsenestina^ 
Ponte  di  Nono,  and  Tor  Tr«  Test*, 
1  day  (p.  418). 

Along  the  Via  Labicana  to  Torr^ 
Nuova;  from  there  following  the  torr^n^ 
which  descends  from  the  hills  about 
Frascati  to  near  Tor  Tre  Teste,  return 
ing  to  Rome  by  the  Via  Prsnestica,  l 
hours  (p.  417). 

Along  the  Via  Ostiense  to  Ostia  as* 
Castel  Fusano,  returning  by  Casic 
Porciano,  Decima,  or  Cast«fl  Romacf^ 
Vallerano,  and  the  Via  Ardeatina,  1  ca 
(p.  442). 

Along  the  Via  Portuense  to  Port'i 
by  la  l£igiiana  and  the  fields  to  For.! 
Galeni,  from  which  by  road  (7  nu  *  : 
Fiumicino  on  the  coast,  passing  throsuzi 
Porto,  1  day  (p.  439\ 
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Academies:— 

Orcadian,  ;io. 

Arclueological,  309. 

Filarmonica,  ?io. 

Fine  Arts,  or  S.  Luke.  jo8. 

Florentine,  J 1 1. 

French,  ?ir. 

Frdres  Chretiens,  jii. 

de'  Lincei,  )to. 

Tlberlna,  jro. 
AcquA  Argentina,  84. 

Felice,  81. 

Paola,  80. 

Vergine,  80. 

.l^es  Penatiiim,  4}. 
yEmilia.  Biwtlica.  24. 
.fiscnlaplaB,  temple  and  island 

of,  J  J. 
Affile,  village  of,  41$. 
Agata,  S..  de'  Ootl.  ch.  of,  i?6. 
Agger  of  Servius  Tullins,  85. 
Agnese,  8.,  churches  of,  1)7. 

catacombs  of,  117,  345. 

Agonalis,  circas,  $|. 
Agostino,  S.,  church  of,  i}9. 
Agosta,  Tillage,  178- 
Agrippa,  his  bathi«,  60. 
Ag.vlla,  city  of,  454. 
Alatrt.  j8o. 

Alha  Longa,  site  of;  392. 
Albanl  palace.  277. 

.  villa.  ?28. 

Albano,  lake  of,  396 ;  its  emi»- 

«ryf  J97 ;  town  of,  401. 

AlbanuB  rivus,  392, 442. 
Albegna  river,  474. 
Albunea,  site  of  grove  of,  371. 
Aldobrandini  villa,  atFraacaU.  j 

385.  ' 

AleMlo,  S.,  church  of,  140. 
Alexander,    St^  oratory   and 

catacombs  of.  421 . 
Algtdns,  Mona,  396. 
AUfa  valley,  421,  424. 
Almo,  stream  of,  361. 
Altemps  palace,  277. 
Altieri  palace,  277. 


AQUA.  I 

Ambassadors,  foreign,  xviil.       ' 

Amphitheatres,  nndent :  of  i 
Domitian,  at  Albano,  402 ;  | 
Castrense,  at  B^>me,  52;; 
Flavian  (Coliseum ),  48;  of' 
Statllius  Taurus,  Rome,  52  ;  1 
Tusculiim,  387.  I 

Ampiglione,  376.  ' 

Ansgiil,  416. 

Anadiasia.  S.,  church  ^f,  140. 

Andrea,  S.,  churches  of:  delte 
Fratte,  141 ;  al  Quirinale. 
141;  della  Valle,  142;  del 
Scozzesi.  142. 

Angelica  library,  140. 

,  Porta,  9.  ' 

Angelo.  Uione  S.,  3. 

,  Ponte  S.,  9. 

,8.,  In  Petcheria,  church  of, 

,  8.,  castle  of,  7a 

AnRuillara,  village  and  castle 

of,  417- 
Anio  river,  366,  382, 430;  falls 

of,  at  Tlvoli,  373. 
Anna  Perenna,  temple  of,  448. 
Ansedonia,  475. 
Antemnae,  430. 
Anticoli,  378. 
Antlnous,  the,  of  the  Vatican, ' 

212, 218 ;  of  the  Capitol,  263. ! 
Antiquities,  14. 

,  dealers  In,  xxvili. 

Antium,  Porto  d' Ansio.  449. 
Antonio  Abate,  S.,  dyirch  of, 

Antonio,  Sl,  del  Portoguesi, 
charch  of.  143. 

Antoninus  Pius,  his  forum,  27  ; 
column,  $4. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  tem- 
ple of,  34. 

Apoilinare,  S.,  church  of,  143. 

Apolllnaris,  circus,  54. 

Apollo,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  32. 

Belvedere,  the,  214. 

Apoetoli,  88,,  church  of  the. 

Apothecaries  in  Rome,  xx. 
Aquaoetosa,    mineral   spring, 
4^6. 


AUGUSTUS. 

Aqua  Crabra,  7,  53. 

Ferentina.  ?9i. 

Aquas  Albuln,  367. 

Aurelie,  436. 

Caeretanas,  456. 

Aqoaaona,  stream,  434. 
Aqueducts,  ancient: — 

Anio  Novus,  81. 

A.  Vetus,  79. 

AquaAppia,79. 

A.  Aliiiellna,  80. 

A.  Claudia,  80. 

A.  Julia,  80. 

A.  Marcia,  •79. 

A.  Tepnla,  80. 

A.  Virgo.  80. 
Aqueducts,  modem: — 

A.  Felice,  81. 

A.  Paulo.  8a 

A  Vorgine,  80. 
Ara  Goeli,  church  of  SU.  Maria 

di,  167. 
Arches  of — 

Coiistantine,  56. 

Dolabella  and  Silauus,  $7. 

Drusus,  58. 

Fabius,  site  of,  24. 

Gallienus,  98. 

Janus  Qttadrifh>nR,  58. 

Sept.  Severus  in  the  Foro 
Romano,  58 ;  in  the  Vela- 
brum,  59. 

Tiberius,  site  of,  24. 

Titus,  25.  59. 
Archaeological     Institute      of 

Rome,  310. 
Arco  de'  Pantani,  39. 
Ardea.  449. 
Ariccia,  403. 
Armiluatrum,  position  of  the, 

140. 
Armoury,  {wntlflcal,  250. 
Arrone,  river,  4?4. 
Arsoli,  village,  378. 
Artists'  stCKlios  at  Rome,  xlii. 
Aruns.  his  tomb,  403. 
Asinaria,  Porta.  7. 
AsBo,  Castel  d',  tombs,  471. 
Astura,  village  and  stream,  452. 
Augustus's  forum,  26 ;  mauso- 
leum, 6)f. 
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A UREA. 

Avrea,  S^  drarch  of,  at  OtUa, 

44}- 
Aurella,  Porta,  9. 
Aurelian  colnnin,  54. 
Aventine  hill,  the,  ij. 


B. 

Bacdras,  temple  of,  ^4. 
Balbina,  S.,  church  of,  145. 
Balbus,  theatre  of,  47. 
Banditaoda,  the  Necropolis  of 

CerN'ctri,  456. 
Bankers  at  Rome,  xviii. 
Baptistery  of  Constantine,  124. 
Barberinl  palace,  gallery,  and 

library,  277. 

at  Paleatrina,  411. 

Barcaocia  fountain,  94. 
Bartolommeo,   &,  church   of, 

14?- 

,  island,  y. 

,  Ponte  dl  S.,  10. 

BaglUcas,  ancient  and  Fasui  :— 

iKmilia,  24. 

Constantine,  25,  j|. 

Julia,  24. 

Portia,  24. 

Ulpia,  26. 
Basilicas.  Christian,  their  cha- 
racteristics, 97. 
Basilicas,  modem  and   Chris- 
tian, of— 

S.  Agneae,  117. 

Sta.  Crooe  in  Gemsalemme, 
156. 

St.  John  Lateran,  120. 

S.  Lorenzo,  i;i. 

S.  Maria  Ma^ore,  126. 

S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mum,  i  jo. 

the  VaUcan  (St.  Peter's),  98.  | 

S.  Sebastiano,  19  j. 

St.  Stephen,  ruins  of,  J99. 
Baths,  or  Themue  .-— 

of  Agrippa.  60. 

Caracalla,  60. 

Constanthie,  62. 

Diocletian,  62. 

Livia  (so-called),  io. 

Nero  and  Alex.  Severoa,  6;. 

ntus,  6}, 

Trajan,  64. 
Baths,  modem:— 

Delia  Regtaia  (at  the  SoUa- 
Ura),  167. 

Stigliano,  417. 

Vicarello.  4)6. 
Baths  in  Rome,  xxvlli 
Belle  Donne,  Casale  delle,  421. 
Belvedere,  CortUe  di,  Vatican, 

212.  j 

Benedict,   St.,  monastwy,   at 

Sublaco,  179.  . 

BenfratellU  hoapi tal  of,  j  i  j. 
Bernardo,  S.,  church  of,  145. 


CANCELLEKIA. 

fierti  palace,  279. 

Biblana,  S.,  church  of,  145. 
I  Bibulua,  tomb  of,  67. 

Bieda,  475. 

Bishops  of  Rome,  list  of,  xlix. 
I  Blandusia,  fountain  of,  jSi. 
I  Boacciano,  Torre,  445. 
I  Boarium.  Forum,  27. 
j  Bocca  della  Veitta,  1$. 

Bonaparte   palace,  282 ;  villa. 

Books  on  Rome,  xxxrii. 
Booksellers  at  Rome,  xxi. 
Borghpse  palace,  280. 

villa,  in. 

I chapel  tn  S.  M.  Maggiore, 

128. 
Borgia,  Oabinetto,  Vatican,  246. 
Borgo,  Rkme,  4. 
Botanic  garden,  J04. 
I  BovilUe,  its  ruins.  400. 
,  Biacdano,  lake  (Lacus  Sabatl- 

nus).  town,  and  feudal  castle 

of,4?5. 
Braschi  palace,  282 ;  villa,  375. 
Bridges,  ancient,  of  Rome,  9^ 
Bridges,  modem.    See  Ponte. 
Briilah  Archttological  Society, 

Jii. 
Bronzes,  dealers  in,  xxvU. 
Buildings  of  the  middle  age«, 

Bunsen's  Researches  on  Ronie, 

xxxix. 
Borial-frDund,  Protestant  315* 
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c. 

Cecilia  Metella,  her  tonh^  67. 

Oelian  hill,  13. 

C»re.  454. 

Caesar,  Julius,  site  of  his  temple 
and  rostra,  24;  his  forum,  26; 
villa  at  Nraii,  407. 

Cseaani.  palace  of  the»  27. 

Cafes  of  Home,  xii. 

Cains  CesUua,  pyramid  oC,  69. 

Calepodios  cemeieiy  and  cata- 
combs ot  18;. 

Calisto.  S.,  convent,  178. 

,  catacombs  of,  148. 

Camaldoli,  monaatny,  388. 

Campagna,  the,  11. 

Camponili  of  Riome,  description 
of,  126. 

Campitelli,  Rione,  4. 

Campo  di  Amibale,  on  Monte 
Cavo,  394. 

Jemini,  448. 

MarsD,  Rione,  1. 

Vaccino,    the    Roman 

Forum,  21. 

Campus  Martins,  i. 

—    Sceleratu.%  85. 

Cancel  leria,  28|. 


Canina's  works  on  RMDe. 
xxxviil,  xU  i6o. 

Ganino,  village  of,  469. 

Gantalupo,  village  of;  377. 

Cantersno,  village^  378. 

Capena,  Porta,  8. 

Capitol :  view  fh>m  the  tower, 
1 1 ;  piaaia.  250 ;  palace  of 
the  Senator,  2Si ;  of  the  Con- 
servators, 251 ;  Protomoteca, 
253 ;  halls  of  the  Conserra- 
tors,  2$4 ;  g>U«nr<tf  pictorea, 
257 ;  mnseum,  159-267 ;  sub- 
structions, 21. 

Capitoline  hlU,  the^  13- 

Capocotta,  site  of  iMxrentuB. 

447- 
Cappellette,  le,  408. 
Ct4>puccini,  chmtfa  of.  ai  Roane, 

i46;atFra8catl,385. 
Caprino,  Monte,  13. 
Caracalla,  his  batfa^  6ow 
Gareic,  site  of;  414. 
Carlo,  8h  •  Cathuiri,  church  (^ 

X46. 
'-,  in  the  Corso^  cfauch  uf. 

147. 
CaraivBl  at  Rome,  xxx. 
Carriages  at  Rome  for  hin,xviL 
Carsoli,  378> 

Carvings,  wood  and  ivoiy,  zxvfi. 
Casai  del  Paazi.  421. 
Casanatense,  BfltUoteoa,  17  )- 
Cascatelle  at  Tivoli,  J74. 
Caserta  palace,  283. 
Casflfus,  vilU  oC,  at  TtvoU,  37$. 
Castel  Arcione,  366. 

d'Asso,  471. 

Fosano,  446. 

Qanaolib,  396* 

Qiuheleu  4*4. 4>o. 

Madama,  villafcw  J76. 

Castillo,  Porta,  9. 
CastigUcfie.  site  of  Oabli.  418. 
Castor  and  ntllux.  eqaestrian 

group  called,  qi. 
Castrense,  Arophitbeatrom.  52. 
Castrimoenium,    now  Maiino, 

Caatro^  472. 
Catacombs : — 

fai  general,  34^- 

S.  Agnese.  137.  J45. 

of  St.  Alexander.  4^1. 

Calepodins,  f83« 

CalUxtaM48. 

S.  Obteoa.  X19. 

Jenish,  i$i. 

SS.  Nereo  e4  AcUIleo,  3$i- 

S.  PretextatuN  ifi. 

Santi  Qoatiro,  400. 

S.  Sebastian,  19}. 
Caterina.  S^  del  FQ&ari,  dbmth 

ot  147. 

— ,  dl  Siena,  cfaurbb  q(  14';. 
Cavaliere,  178. 
Cavalieggieri,  Porta,  9. 
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CAVALLO. 

Cavallo,  Monte  (Quiijnal),  at 

Rome,  xj. 
Cavonelle,  U,  424. 
Cave,  village  of,  414;  Rocca  dl, 

Cavo,  Monte,  or  Moos  Lazialis, 

^94- 
Cecchina,  la,  stat,  109. 
Cecilia,  S.,  dixflrch  of,  147. 
Oe  lebrities,  Koman,  list  of.  xMti. 
C<*ncl  palace,  28J. 
Ceremonies,  cimmological  list 

of,  lili. 
Ceremonies  in  St.  Peter's,  114 ; 

in  the  Lateran,  X2j ;  in  S.  M. 

Maggiore.  129. 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  temple 

of.  15. 
Ceri  NnoTo^  village,  460. 
Cervara,  village,  J78, 420. 
Orvaro,  420. 
CervetrC  ancient  dty,  494. 
Ce!»areo,  S..  church  of,  148. 
Ceaarini  palace  at  Oenaano.406. 

at  Rome,  285. 

Charities  of  Rome,  jii. 
Chemists  at  Rome,  zx. 
Cbigi  palace,  284. 
Chlusf,  475. 

Chronological  tables,  xlvil. 
Chnrcb,  English,  xxix. 
Churches  of  Rome,  116-198. 
Churches  In  Rome  of— 

S.  Agata  de'  Qoti,  i  j6. 

S.  Agnese,  1^7. 

ftiorl  le  Mura,  XJ7. 

S.  Agostino,  IJ9. 

S.  Aleasandro,  421. 

S.  Alessio,  140. 

S.  Anastasia,  140. 

S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  X4X. 

ai  Qttirinale,  X41. 

dei  Sooizesi,  142. 

della  Valle,  142. 

S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  143. 

S.  Antonio  Abate,  14;. 

de'  Portogueei,  141. 

S.  ApoUinare,  141. 

SS.  Apostoli.  14;. 

Araccell,  167. 

S.  BalMna,  X45. 

S.  Bartolommeo,  145. 

S.  Bernardo,  14$. 

S.  Bibiana,  149. 

Cappuocini,  X46. 

S.  Carlo  a  Ostinarl,  146. 

in  Oono,  147. 

S.  Caterlna  del  Fanari,  147. 

^—  di  Siena,  147. 

S.  Cedlla.  X47. 

5.  Cesareo,  148. 

6.  Clemente,  148. 

5.  Cu!*imaU>.  155. 

8S.  Cosma  e  Damlano,  155. 
a  Cmtansa,  i$f. 
;fi.  Crisogono,  156. 
6-  Crooe  iu  Oenisalemme,  1 56. 

6.  Domenico  e  Sisto,  X57. 


CH0RCUE8. 

Churches  in  Rome  of— 
S.  Franceses  Romans,  158. 
S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  158. 
Gesu,  158. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  199. 
S.  Giovanni  Batista,  160. 

de'  Fiorentini,  160. 

in  Fonte,  124. 

— —  in  T^terano,  120. 

in  Oleo,  160. 

— —  e  Puolu,  16a 

a  Porta  Latina,  x6o. 

S.  Giuseppe  de'  Falegnaml, 

160. 
S.  Qregorio,  i6x. 
S.  Igiiazio,  162. 
S.  Isidore,  162.^ 
S.  Lorenzo,  i ;  j. 

e  iJamaso,  x62. 

in  Ludua,  16;. 

in  Miranda,  i4. 161. 

in  Panis-Pema,  i6|. 

8.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  x6j. 

S.  Marcello,  164. 

S.  Marco,  164. 

S.  Maria  Mag^ore,  126. 

degli  Angeli,  165. 

dell'  Anima.  166. 

In  Aquiro,  1&6. 

di  Aracoeli,  167. 

AvenunensT,  160. 

iu  Campitelli,  169. 

dtilla  ConccKione,  146^ 

in  Cusmedin,  X69. 

E^ziaca,  j6. 

di  Loreto,  170. 

ad  Martyre£(Pantheon), 

sopra  Minerva,  170. 

di  Monte  Santo,  17J. 

dei  Miracoli,  17J. 

della  Navicella,  X74. 

deir  Orto,  174. 

della  Paie,  174. 

del  Popolo,  175. 

In  Portico,  169. 

Soila  CkEli.  184. 

del  Sole,  46. 

in  Trastevere,  X77. 

a  Trevi,  179. 

In  Valllceila,  179. 

in  Via  Ut&,  180. 

della  Vittoria,  i8a 

S.  Martina,  180. 

a  MarUno  at  Monti,  180. 

SS.  Nereoed  Achillco,  i8f. 

8.  Nicolo  in  Carcere^  j6t  182. 

S.  OnoMo,  X82. 

S.  Pancrazto,  18 1. 

S.  Paolo  Aiori  ie  Mora,  x;a 

alle  Tre  Fontane,  i8j. 

S.  Pieiro  in  Vaticano,  98. 

in  Muntorio,  184. 

in  Vlncoli,  185. 

S.  Prassede,  187. 

11  Priorato,  169. 

S.  Prisca,  188. 

S.  Pndentiana,  189.  < 


CX)LOSNA. 

Churches  in  Rome  of— 
SS.  Quattro  Incoronati,  1891 
S.  Saba,  190. 
S.  Sabina,  190. 
S.Salvaiore  in  Lauro,  192. 
S.  Sebasiiano,  19^. 
S.  Silvestro,  194. 
S.  SistOt  I94> 
S.  Stefano  C«ooo,  195. 

Rotondo,  195. 

S.  Susanna,  X95. 

8.  Teodoro,  4  j,  X95. 

&  Tommaso  dcgl'  Inglesi,  196. 

La  Trinita  dei  Monti,  197. 

de'  Pellegrini,  198. 

S.  Urbano,  J4. 

SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio, 

x8j. 
S.  Vltale,  198. 
Cicciaporci  palace,  28«. 
Cicero,  villa  of,  at  'Tuscalam, 

i87. 
Ciceroni  and  guides,  xxviii. 
Ciciliano  (Cicellon),  177. 
Circuses  ul  ancient  Rome  .•— 
Agonalis,  5i. 
Apollinaris,  54. 
Fhunhiian,  $i. 
Jjliira,  5 1. 
Hadrian,  54. 
Maximus,  52. 
of  Nero,  54. 

Romulns,  or  Maxentius,  5J. 
Sallust,  54. 
Varianus,  52. 
Ciriaca,  Sta.,  catacombs  of,  ii5, 

HI- 
Cilorio,  Monte,  52. 
Clvlta  Lavinia,  town,  405. 
Civitella,  la,  village,  j8i. 
Clark,  Sir  Jas.,  on  the  climate 

of  Rome,  317. 
Claudian  family,  their  sui^)osed 

tomb,  67. 
Claudius,  temple  of.  i$, 
Clemente,  S.,  chmrdt  of,  X48. 
Climate  of  Rome,  317. 
ClivusCapliAlhiuri,  24. 
Cloaca  Maxima,  Sj. 
Clubs,  xiv. 
Coazzo,  farm,  421. 
Coins,  Roman,  xlvl. 
Coliseum,   the,  48;   its  flora, 

51. 
Collatia,  site  of,  419,  420. 
Colleges  at  Rome  :— 
American,  308. 
English,  196. 
Irish,  I  j7. 
Propaganda,  307. 
Romano,  304. 
Sapienza,  104. 
Scutiish,  142. 
Collina,^rta,  6. 
Colonna,  town  of,  407. 
— ,  palace  and  gardens    at 
Rome,  285. 
— ,  Rione,  3. 
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COLONXADKS. 

Colonnades  of  St.  Peter's,  loo. 
Colossus  of  Nero,  52. 
Colarabaria  of  llome,  77. 
Column  uf  Antoninus  Pius,  $4. 
of  M.  Aurellus  Antoninus, 

ofC.  Dnilius,  25J. 

of  Phoca»,  24,  55. 

of  Trajan,  55. 

of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, ?o7. 
Commission  agents,  xxviil. 
Commimlon    of   St.    Jerome, 

painting  of  the,  by  Ilomeni- 

chino,  2;8. 
Compatri,     Monte,      TllUge, 

408. 
Concerts,  xxx. 
Concord,  temple  of,  ^5. 
Conservators,   palace   of   the, 

251. 
Consolazione,  la,  hospital,  nj. 
Conntantia,  St.,  her  tomb.  70. 
Constantine,  basilica  of.  25,  $i ; 

arch  of,  56 ;  baths,  62. 
Consuls,  foreign,  at  Rome,  xviit. 
Consnlta,  palazio  della,  287. 
Conti,  I'orde,  92. 
Conveyances,     public,      from 

Rome,  xiv. 
Copyists  of  old  masters,  xxvi. 
CorioU,   city   of,   now  Munte 

Glove,  405. 
Corn-cntters,  xx. 
Corneto,  town,  460. 
Comlctilum,  567. 
Comufelle,  lake  of,  407. 
Corslni  palace,  287. 
Correse,  Cures,  42  j. 
Corso,  I  he,  2. 
Corvinus,  Messalla,  his  tomb, 

C(«a,  site  of,  47  V. 

Cosimato,  S.,  churdi  of,  155; 

convent  of,  J77. 
Cosma  e  Dnmiano,  SS.,  church 

of,  i$%. 
Costagutl  palace,  289. 
Cosianza,  S.,  her  sarcophagus, 

218;  church  of,  15$. 
Councils,  general  12?. 
Creraera  river,  42  4,  429. 
Crescensa,  valley  of,  429. 
Crisogono,  S.,  church  of,  156. 
Cruce,  Santa,  in  Gerusalemme 

(basilica),  i$6. 
Crypts,  or  Grotte,  of  St  Peter's, 

109. 
Curia  InnocenrJana,  290. 
JuUa,  25. 


Dancing,  teachers  ot,  xxlv. 
Declmn,  river  of,  442. 
Dentista  at  Rome,  xx. 


FENCING. 

Digentia,  now   village  of  Lf- 

cenza,  381. 
Diligences,  xiv. 
Diocletian,  his  baths,  62. 
Divus  Redfculns,  temple  of,  i6. 
Dolabetla,  arch  of,  57. 
Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  104 ;  ascent 

of,  1 1  ?. 
Domenico  e  Sisto,  SS.,  church 

of.  157- 
Domlne  quo  Vadis,  ch.  of,  ;6i. 
Dominicans,  head-quarters  of, 

Doria  palace  and  gallery,  290  ; 

villa,  402. 
Doves  of  lliny,  266. 
I>rawing,  teachers  of,  in  Rome, 

xxlii. 
Drawing  materials,  xxtU. 
Drusus,  his  arch,  58. 
Duilian  column,  251. 


Education,  elementary,  |ii. 
islgeria,  pretended  fountain  and 

valley  of,  near  Rome,  87  ; 

real  valley  of  Egeria,  jfo, 

406. 
Egyptian  Museum  of  the  Vati- 
can, 226. 
Electric  telegraph,  xix. 
Emperors,    Roman.   Hat  of, 

xlvli. 
Empire,  ruins  of  the,  16. 
Emporium,  ruins  of,  &c,  192. 
Engravers  of  cameos,  frc^  xxvi. 
,  copperplate   engravings, 

xxii. 
Eretum,  42?. 
Esquiline,  the,  i;. 
Esie,  d',  villa,  at  TivoU,  ^75. 
Etruscan  Museum  of  the  Va^ 

tican,  221. 
Euiysaces  the  baker,  his  tomb, 

Eu^tkchlo,  S.,  Rione  of,  j. 
Excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  J59. 


F. 

Fabbrica,  Porta,  9. 
Fabii,  supposed   site  of  their 
defeat,  at  Veil,  429,  4;!.         j 
Fabius,  arch,  site  of,  24.  | 

Falconieri  palaces,  285.  292  ;  1 

villa,  m.  I 

Faniesie  gardens,  28. 

Isola,  village  of,  426,  429,  ^ 

47»-  , 

palace,  292. 

Famestna  palace,  294. 

Fasti  Consulates  of  the  Capitol, 

256. 
Fencing,  teacher  of,  xxiv.  j 


iPOUNTAlKS. 
Ferentina,  Aqua,  wi. 
Festivals:— 

at  Rome  in  geneial,  xxx. 

chroDologloal  Ikt  of,  InL 

Annunclaiion,  17?. 

St.    Antony    (bleasing   the 
animals^  14I. 

the  Artists,  zxxL 

the  Carnival,  xxx. 

Sta.  Franceaca  Homaxta.  i^. 

Infiorata  di  Genxano,  405. 

St.  J<3hn  Lateran.  12;. 

SU.  Maria  Maggfasre,  i jo. 

&  Marco,  164. 

October,  xxxl. 

St  Peter's,  X14. 

&  Pietro  in  Vlnool!,  186. 

Presepe  in  AraOoell,  168. 

Su  Thomas  Aquinas,  172. 

St  Thomas  a  Bedcet^  196. 

washing    the    Feet   of  t 
PilgrimB,  198. 
Fiano,  4;;. 
Ficulea,  421. 
Fldenn,  410. 
Filippo  Neil,  S,  eonrent  1:;. 

library,  179. 
Flora,  river.  466,  4691  47  j. 
Firenze,  palano  di  295. 
Fiumicino,  village,  440. 
Flaminius,  his  drcna,  5). 
Flavian    amphitheatre    (CoV 

seum),  49. 
Flavinia,  site  of,  411. 
Flora,  circus  of,  5). 
Fonte  di  Papa.  424. 
Foreign    ministers   at    Rob-. 

xvii. 
Fortuna,  temples  of:  at  Palfsr 

trtna.412;  Virilisat  Roane,  j^ 
Forums: — 

of  Antoninus,  25. 

of  Augustus,  26. 

Boarium.  27. 

of  .Julius  Csraar,  s6. 

of  Nerva.  26. 

Olitorlum,  27. 

Romanum,  20. 

of  Tn^n,  25. 

Transitorium,  16. 
Foundling  hospital  of   Rca^. 

Fountain  of  E^iia,  at  Xe%- 

j6o,    406 ;     prrteDded, 

Rome,  87. 
Fountains,  modem : — 

deir  Acqua  Felice,  94. 

della  Barcacda,  94, 

del  Campldoglio,  95. 

of  the  Plazsa  Famese.  9^ 

of  the  Quirioal,  95. 

PaoUna,  91. 

of  the  Plana  Navona.  <h- 

tn  the  piacaa  of  Su  Peter's  <  ^ 

of  the  IMDte  Slato,  95. 

delle  Tartanqcbe.  92. 

de'  Tenninl,  94. 
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TOONTAINS. 

Fonntslnft,  modem : — 

di  TrevI,  91. 

del  Tritone,  9?. 
Franoesca  Romana,  S.,  church 

of.  158. 
Francesco.  8^  a  Ripa,  church 

of,  158. 
Fraacati.  town,  784. 
Frattocchle.  le.  405. 
]<*iinprals,  Ptutestaot,  ii6. 
Furba,  Porta,  |8i. 
Fusano,    Castel,    casino   and 

pine-forest,  446. 


0. 

((abU,  dty,  417 ;  lake,  419. 
Galera,  deserted  town.  414. 
Oalileo,  persecution  of,  17J. 
Galleries  Cpabllc)  of  pictures : 

at  the  Capitol,  257. 

at  the  Lateral!,  27  j. 

Academy  of  St.  Luke,  jo8. 

at  the  Quirinal,  27  ^ 

at  the  Vatican,  2  ?6. 
Galleries  (public)  of  sculpture 

at  the  Capitol,  299. 

of  the  lAteran,  267. 

at  the  Vatican,  20 j,  210. 
Galleries  Cprlvate) ; 

Badla,  277. 

Barberini.  277, 

Borgliese,  280. 

Colonna,28$. 

Coraini,  287. 

Doria,  290. 

Famese,  202. 

BospigUosi,  297.  » 

Sciarra,  299. 

Spada,  ioa, 
Gallicano,  town,  576,  416. 

,  S.,  hospital  of,  ?i4. 

Gallienus,  his  arch,  58. 
Gallinas  Albas  ad,  site  of  Livla's 

villa  (so  called),  41). 
Gandolfo,  (^tel,  }9i5. 
Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  249 ; 

of  the  (^irinal,  276. 
Gates.    See  Porta. 
Gcll  on  the  environs  of  Rome, 

xl ;   on   the    site    of  Alba 

Longa,  792. 
Oen<iro,  Monte,  ascent  of,  ;8i. 
Genazzano,  town  and  castle  of, 

j8o,  414. 
Genzano,  town,  405. 
Geology  of  Rome  and  Ita neigh- 
bourhood, III. 
Gesh,  church  of,  i$8. 
Geta,  his  tomb,  74,  ;6x. 
Ghetto,  the,  at  Rome,  ),  14;. 
Giocomo.  S.,  hospital  of,  jij. 
Gibbon,  his  first  idea  of  writing 
the  hiKVry  of  the  '  Decline 
and  .Fair  in  the  church  of 
the  Ara  Coeli.  168. 


HOUSES. 

Gioi^o,  S.,  church  of,  159, 
Qiovanni.  Porta  San,  7. 
Oiovanui,  8.,  b-isilica  of,  120. 

Batista,  church  of,  i6a 

Kvangellsta,  or  a   Porta 

Latina,  church  of,  i6a 
dei  Fiorentini,  church  of. 

x6o. 

^  in  Fonte,  124. 

in  Oleo,  church  of,  160. 

e  Paolo,  church  of,  160. 

Girandola,  the,  7}. 

(liraud  palace,  29$- 

Giuseppe    dei   Falegnaml,   S., 

church  of,  160. 
Qiustiniani  palace,  296. 
GUidiator,  the  Dying,  of  the 

CapitoU  26a. 
Government,     mtinicipal,     of 

Rome,  xxxvi. 
Grano,  Monte  del,  sepulchral 

tumulus,  )8j. 
GraviscflB,  site  of,  465. 
GrcjDcorio,  S.,  church  of,  161, 
Giillo,  Torre  del,  9J. 
Grotta    Ferrata,    village    and 

monastery  of  S.  Nilus  at,  J89. 
Grotta  Marozza  (tlretum),42]. 
Grotte  Valicane,  or  crypts  of 

St.  Peter's,  no. 
Guarcino,  town,  i8a 


Hadrian,  his  architecture,  4V ; 
his  circus,  $4 ;  his  mauso- 
leum, 70;  his  villa  near 
Tlvoli,  368 ;  his  vilU  near 
Palestrhia,  41  j. 

Hand  in  a  wreath,  an  emblem, 
T48,  151, 178. 

Helena,  the  empress,  her  tomb, 
70;  her  sarcophiigus,  219. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  pillar  re- 
cording bis  change  of  faith 
i?o. 

Hills,  the  seven,  of  Rome,  12. 

about  Rome,  height  of  the 

principal,  81. 

Hlppollto,  S.,  farm,  440. 

Historical  houses  at  Rome, 
J02. 

Horace's  Sahine  Farm,  j8i. 

Horatln,  tomb  of,  74. 

Horatii  and  Curiatii,  supposed 
tombs  of,  }6;. 

Horticultural  gardens,  360. 

Hospitals,  }ii. 

Hotels  In  Rome,  ix. 

House  agents,  xli. 

Housekeeping  in  Pome,  xil. 

Housics  of  remarkable  persons : 
Bernini,  ?o;. 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  joj, 
Poussin,  }oi. 
Raphael,  J02. 


LAKES. 

Houses  of  remarkable  persons : 

&>la  di  Rienxo,  91. 

Sweynhelm    and     Pannartz 
the  printen,  |0). 

the  Zuccherl,  30!. 
Howard,  Cardinal,  172, 196. 
Hunting  at  Rome,  xxix. 


Ignazio,  St.,  church  of,  162. 
Illuminations  of  St.  Peter's,  114. 
Inquisition,  palace  of  the,  296 ; 

place  of  meeting,  171. 
Inscriptions,  gallery  of,  in  the 

Vatican,  2c!. 
Institute,    Archaological,    at 

Rome,  ;to. 
Isrhla,  village,  472. 
Isidore,  St.,  church,  162. 
Island  of  the  Tiber  (Isola  Sa- 

CTa)i??.446. 
Isola  Famese,  426.  429.  472; 

Sacra,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Tiber,  440, 446. 
Italian,  teachers  of,  xxilL 


Janiculum  hill.  14. 
Janus  (Juadrifrons,  arch  of,  58. 
Jewish  catacombs,  351,  j6i. 
Jews  In  Rome,  xxxvIL 
Jewellers  In  Rome,  xxvl. 
John  Lateran,  basilica  of  St, 

120. 
Julia,  Basilica,  24. 
Juno,  temples  of: — 

GabtnaatGabti,4i8. 

Sospita  at  Rome,  j6. 

Sospita  at  Lanuvhun,  40$. 
Jupiter,  temples  of : — 

(iipitoHnus  at  Rome,  ?7. 

Feretrius  at  Rome,  j8. 

Latialison  the  Alban  mount, 

395. 
Jutuma,  hike  of,  84. 


Kingly  period,  antiquities,  14. 
Kings,  list  of,  xlvil. 
Kircheriaa  museum,  J05. 


Lablcnm,  the  ancient,  407. 
1  jioe-dealers,  xxvlii. 
I^ighetto,  il,  quarries,  409. 
l^go  Morto,  4J5. 
Lakes  :— 

Albano,  396. 

Bmcciano,  436. 
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LAKES. 

Cornufelle,  407. 

G«Wi,4i9. 

Isemi,  406. 

de*  Tartari,  ^7. 

Kcgillus,    probable   site   of, 

407.409- 
Languages,  teachers  of,  xxiil, 

xxiv. 
Lante  palace.  296 ;  yillak  li*). 
Lanarium,  city,  405. 
Laocoon,  the,  21  j. 
Laquals-de-place,  xxvliL 
Lariocia,  town  of,  404 ;  viaduct 

of,  404. 
liBat  Judgment,  fresco  of,   in 

the  Vatican,  202. 
Lateran  Palace  and  Museum, 

267. 
—  Basilica,     120 ;      church 

ceremonies  In,  12  j;  councils, 

12  j;  cloisters,  124;  baptistery , 

124 ;    oratory.    125 ;    Scala 

Santa,  125. 
Latina,  Porta,  8. 
Laurentnm,  aadent,  447. 
Lava-quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove, 

69. 
Lavinium,  dty,  448. 
Lente,  valley,  47^. 
Letters,  conveyance  of,  xiz. 
Libraries:— 

Angelica,  140. 

Barberini,  277. 

Casanatense,  17J. 

Chigi.  28d. 

CoUegio  Komano.  J04. 

Corsini,  287. 
\  S.CroceinGerusalemme,  156. 

S.  Filippo  Neri,  179. 

Inquisition,  296. 

Minerva,  17J. 

Sapienza,  J04. 

Vatican,  242. 
Libraries,  circulating,  in  Rome, 

xxi. 
Licenza,  village,  j8i. 
lincei,  academy  of  the,  jio. 
Livery  stubles,  xvil. 
Livia,  villa  of.  at  Prima  Porta, 

42  ^ 
Local  arrangement  of  Roman 

Mirabilia,  i^y 
Iiodgings  at  Home,  xi. 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  235. 
Lorenzo,  S^  basilica  of,   i;j  ; 

churches— e    Damaso,    162 ; 

in  Ludna,  i6j ;  in  Miranda, 

x6^ :  in  Panis-Perua,  i6i. 
- — .  Porta  di,  7. 
Lucano,    Ponte,    bridge    and 

tomb  of  Plautius  Lucanus, 

j68. 
l^udo\isi,  villa,  |j6. 
Luigi,  S  ,  church  of,  i6^ 
l^uke.  St^  academy  of,  jo8. 
Lunghezza,  casUe  of,  42a 


XILIZIE. 


Macchia,  la,  450. 

Madama   palace,   296;    villa, 

ni-  I 

Magglore,  Porta.  7.  j 

Magliana,  la,  4^8.       •  1 

Malafede,  442. 

Malpasao,  424.  I 

Mamertine  prisons,  82. 

Manciaiio,  village,  ^74. 

Mandela,  Sabine  village,  J77.     I 

Manztana,  village,  4J7. 

Maps  of  Rome,  xlL 

Maranna  river,  ;6a 

Marano,  J78. 

Marcello,  S.,  church  of,  164. 

Marcellus,  his  theatre,  47  ;  his 
tomb.  66. 

Marcigliana,  la,  &rm,  ^24. 

Marco,  S.,  diurch  of,  104. 

Marcus  Aurelius  i^ntoninns, 
his  column^  ^4  ;  his  eques- 
trian statue,  250. 

Marforio,   colossal   statue   of, 

,     95.  259- 

I  Maria,  S..  churches  of,  165-180. 
Maria  Maggiore,  &,  basilica  of, 

126. 
Mariana  stream,  j8;,  J99. 
Marino,  town,  ^92. 
Mario,  Monte,  14. 
MariuM,  trophies  of,  87,  25a 
Marlcets,  xii. 
Marmoratd,  8,  192. 
Mars  Dltor,  temple  of,  j8. 
Marta,  river,  460,  470. 
Martina,  S.,  church  of.  180. 
Martino,  S.,  church  of,  180. 
Massimo  palace,    296 ;   villa, 

n8. 
Mater  Matnta,  temple  of,  46. 
Mattel  palace,  297  ;  villa.  iiZ. 
Mausuleum  of  Augustus.  65 ;  of 

Hadrian,  70.  1 

Maxentiua,   circus   o^    or   of' 

Romulus,  5i. 
Maximus,  circus  of,  52. 
Measuri'S,  Roman,  xlvi.  | 

Mecoenaa,  his  gardens  on  the  \ 

Esquiline,  64 ;   his  WUa  at  i 

Tivoli,  J74. 
Medals,  cabinets  of.    ^ee  Mu- 
seums. 
Medid  villa,  ??8. 
MeduUla,  ancient,  J67. 
Mellini  villa.  jj8. 
Mentana,  town,  42J. 
Meta  Sudans,  the,  51. 
Metronla,  Porta,  7. 
Michael  Angelo,  his  statue  of 

Moses,   185;  his  frescoes  in 

the  Vatican,  201. 
Michele,  S.,  hospital  of,  115. 
Alignone,  valley,  4^7.  460. 
Milkie,  Torre  delle,  9^. 


1IU8E0X. 

Milllariom  aoremn,  2^ 
Minerva,  temples  of:  Cbalddi- 

ca,  i9 ;  Medica,  y^ ;  PUUs 

Minerva,  J9. 
Ministers,    foreigi^   at    Einxie. 

xviiL 
Moiara,  la,  ^88. 
Mollno  torrent,  425. 
Mondra^oe,  villa,  j86.  4)7. 
Money,  Roman,  xlvi. 
Montalto,  town  of,  465. 

,  villa,  i85. 

Monte  Algido,  196. 

Artemisio,  195.  ' 

Avenilno,  ij. 

C«bUo,ij. 

Capitolino,  i j. 

Q^nino,  ij. 

Carpineto,  ^79. 

Caiillo,  Jiu 

Cavallo,  I  J. 

Cavo,  394.       • 

Citorio,  52. 

Compatil,  408. 

Cnooo,  J92. 

Esquilino.  ij. 

Oenaro,  j8i. 

Giordano,  51, 

Glove,  405. 

del  Grano,  j8j. 

Gianioolo,  ij. 

Mario.  14. 

Musino.  4?6. 

Palatine,  ij. 

Plla,  J88,  J96. 

Pindo,  14. 

Porzio,  408. 

Quirinale,  i  j. 

Ripoli,  J72. 

Rocca  Romans,  4J5. 

Rotondo,  421. 

Sacro  (M.  Sacer),  421. 

Tarpeio,  82. 

Testncdo,  14. 

Vaticano,  14. 

Veide,  14. 

Vimhiale,  ij. 

Monteracrano,  town,  474. 
Monterone,  antlOTiitles  at,  454. 
Moutevecchio  palace,  297. 
Monti.  Rionc*,  4. 
Monticelli,  village  of.  ^ 
Mosaic  manufactory  at  the  Vi^ 

tican,  249 ;  artists  at  Ri)n.e, 

xxvii. 
Mosaic,  the,  of  Palrstrina,  412. 
Moses,  statue  of,  185. 
Municipal       govenimenl     of 

Rome,  xxxvi. 
Muro  Torto,  5. 
Museo  Borgia,  JC7. 
ChiaramonU     (Vatlcnn), 

204;    Mo-ClementiDo,    2io; 

Gregorlano,  221. 
Mnsetmi  of  early  Christian  an- 
tiquities :  »Vati(aa,  244  ;  at 

the  Lateran,  271. 
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M08EUM. 

PALACES. 

PETER'S. 

Museum  of  Egyptian  aiiti<ial> 

Odescalchl  palace.  297. 

Palaces,  private:— 
Odescalchi.  297. 

ties :  Vatican,  226. 

Olevano,  town  and  castle  of. 

of  Etraacan  antiqaltles  : 

ColL  Romano,  304;  Vatican, 

?8o,  415. 

Orsini,  297. 

Olitorium,  Forum,  27. 
Onofirlo,  S,  church  of,  182. 

Pamfili,  297. 

221. 

Piombino,  284. 

Orasini,  ;8i. 

Riociardl,  279.     . 

tiquitiea :  Capitol,  259 ;  La- 

Oriolo,  village,  416. 

Roepigllosi,  297. 

tcnm,   267;    Vatican,   204; 

Ruspoli,  298. 
Saochetti,  298. 

Villa  Albanl,  J29 ;  V.  Bor- 

Orsini  palnce,  297. 

ghese.  ii2 ;  V.  Ludoviai,  j  j6. 

OrU  Famesiani,  28. 

Sciarra,299. 

SUvestri,  Regis,  or  Llnotta, 

of  medals  and  coins :  Coll. 

Bomano,  30$  ;  Vatican,  246. 

Osa,  Castello  dell',  419,  420* 

«  ^~- 

of  natural  history,  jo6. 

Ofltia.  excursion  to,  441. 

Spada,  |oo. 
TWlonia,  J02. 

of  the  Saplenza.  304. 

OsUensis,  Porta,  8. 

Mnslc-teochers  in  Rome,  xxlv. 

Tupcl,  102. 

Music-ahups,  xxiv. 

dl  Veneiia,  301. 

2Sasignano,  ch&tean,  469* 
Hiiti  palace,  297 ;  yiUa,  ^84, 

P. 

VIdoui,  J02. 

PaUtlna,  villa,  31,  319. 

i85. 

Painted  tombs,  76, 428. 
Painters  in  Rome,  xllv. 

Pah&tine  hill,  the,  13,  to. 

Palazicola,  monastery  of,  J93.  "• 

Painting,  teachers  of,  in  Rome. 

Palestrlna,  town,  409. 

K. 

xxiv. 

Paliano.  town  and  fortress,  415. 

Palace  of  the  Cesars,  27. 

Palidoro.  455. 

Nasoa,  tomb  of  the^  7  j. 

Palaces,  modem,  public  v— 

Pallas  Minerva,  portico  of,  39. 
Palo,  town  of,  and  stau  at,  4J4. 

3fcgronl,  villa,  }j^ 

Capitol,  250. 

Nemi,  lake,  village,  and  castle 

Lateran,  267. 
VaUcan,  198. 

Palombara,  vlUage,  367. 

of.  406. 

l^eptunc,  temple  of,  40. 
Nereo  ed  Achiileo.  church  of, 

Qulrinal.  274. 

Pancraslo,  St,  diurch  of,  18 j. 

Palaces,  private:— 

,  Porta  San,  9. 

181';  catacombs  of.  J5>- 

Albani.  277. 

Panoramic  view  of  Rome,  ii. 

Kero^  his  so-called  tower,  i;, 

Altemps,  277. 
Altlen,  271. 

Pantano,  plain  of,  409. 

91 ;  his  golden  boose,  27 ;  his 

Pantheon,  the,  40. 

ootoesus,  52 ;  his  circus,  54 ; 

Barberini,  277. 

Paolo,  S.,  basilica  of.  130. 

his  baths,  6r,  his  viUa.J78; 

at  Palestrlna,  411. 

,  alle  Tre  Fontane,  church 

his  works  ai  Porto  d'Anzlo, 

Bertl,  279. 

of.  183. 

450. 

Bonaparte,  282. 

,  PorU  di,  8. 

I^erola,  village,  421. 

Borghese,  280. 

F^cels  conveyance,  xxvill. 

Nerva,  his  formn,  2di 

Bracciano,  297. 

Paroo  di  Colonna  at  Marino,  391. 

Kettuno,  town,  452. 

Brascbi,  282. 

del  Barberini,  409. 

Nlccolini  palace,  297. 
l^tcolo,  S,  church  of,  182. 

Cancelleria,  28}. 

Parione,  Rione,  3. 

Capranica,  277. 

Pasquln,  statue  of,  95,  259. 

Mobility,  Roman,  xzxil;  titles 

Caaerta,  283. 

Passerano,  376. 

of,  xxxiil. 

Cenci.  28j. 

Passport  regulations,  xiv. 

Nomeutana,  Porta,  & 

Cesarini,  285. 

Pasiore,  S.,  convent,  419. 

If  omentum,  ancient,  42^. 

Chigl.  284. 

Pater  Indiges,  grove  of,  448. 

Norchla,  475. 

Cicciaporci,  285. 

Patricians,  Roman,  respective 

lilaznlcua,  river,  448. 

Colonna,  285. 

ranks  of,  xxxiv ;  their  privi- 

Gonsulta, 287. 

leges,  xxxiv. 
Paul,  St,  supposed  site  of  hU 

Corslni,  287. 

a 

Costaguti,  289. 

execution.  183. 

Dorla.  290. 

Peace,  temple  of.  Its  site,  25. 

Obelisks  of- 

Falconierl,  285,  292. 

Peacocks  as  emblems,  1x7. 

S.  John  Lateran,  89. 

Famese,  292. 

Pearls,  Roman,  xxvili. 

8.MariaMaggiore.89. 
Monte  Cavallo,  90. 

Famesina,  294. 

Pertusa,  Porta,  9. 

dt  Flrenze,  295. 

Peter,  St,  his  prison,  83  ;  tra- 

Monte atorlo,  91. 

Giraud,  295. 

ditional  site  of  his  crucifixion , 

Monte  Pindo,  91. 

Giustiniani.  296. 

184.  185;    his  chains,  185. 
x86 ;  his   statue  and  chair, 

Pantheon,  90. 

of  the  Inquisition,  296. 

Piasu  della  Mtaerva,  90. 

Lante,  296. 

105  ;  his  tomb,  112. 

Maccarani.  283. 

Peter's,  St,  basilica:  history, 

P.  del  Popolo,  90. 

Madama,  296. 

08 ;  colonnades,  facade,  100 ; 
Ulterior,    xoi ;     nave,  102 ; 

Trinitk  de'  Monti,  91. 

Massimo,  296. 

Vatican.  88. 

Mattel,  297. 

Observatory  of    the    Capitol, 
}oii    of  the   Collegio  Ro- 

di Monte  CItoHo,  290. 

ascent  of  dome,  113;  bal- 

Monteveochio,  297. 

dacchlno,  104;  tribune,  monu- 

mano, 106. 

MuU-Papasurri,  297. 
NIocolini.  297. 

ments,  105 ;  Grotte  Vaticane, 

Octavia,  portico  ot  86. 

no;  Chapel  of  the  Confes- 
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P£TER'S. 

QUATTEO. 

RUINS. 

sional,  it2;   sacristy,  112; 

Porta  Aurella.  9.    _ 

Quintilins  Varus,  Ua  vffla  at 

Capena,  8. 

Tivoli.  174- 
Quirinal  hill,  the.  i,. 

ceremonies  bi,  114. 

Castello.  9. 

Peter's,  St,  cathedral  at  Fras- 

palace.  274. 

caU,  JP4. 

Quirinus,  temple  <  41. 

Phocas,  his  oolnmn,  24,  $$. 

Fabbrica.  9. 

Photographs,  xxii.  xxiii. 

Furba,  J83. 

Physicians  at  Rome,  auc 

dl  S.  Giovanni.  7. 

Pia.Porta.6. 

Latlna,  8. 

E. 

Piai«as,  95. 

di  S.  Lorenzo,  7. 

Pictare-dealers,  zxvlii. 

Maggiore.  7. 

Railwaya,  xt. 

Pietra  Aurea,  farm,  421. 
Pietro,S.,ln  Montorlo,  cbnrch 

Metronla,  7. 

Etank.  rules  of,  xxxv. 

Noraentana,  6. 

Raphael:  his  bouse  at  Bofuw. 

of,  18^. 
,  in  vincoli, church  of,  185. 

Ostiensia,  8. 

J02;    his    tomb,    42;     tbe 

S.  Pancrazlo,  9. 

Transfiguration,  2;9 ;  \jug^ 

Hgna,  Rlone.  j. 

S.  Paolo,  8. 

of.  2)41  Tapestries  ot  216; 

Pincian  hill.  14. 

Pertusa,  9. 

Stance  of,  228. 

Pinciana,  Porta,  6. 

Pla,6. 

Reading-rooms,  xxL 
RedicioUi,  farm.  411. 

PiUgUano,  town.  472. 

Pindana,  6. 

Plautius,  tomb  of,  7?,  j68. 

del  Popolo,  5. 

Regillua,  lake.  batUe  oC  407, 

PUny  s  Doves,  mosaic  so  caUed, 

Portese,  9. 

409. 

266. 

Salara.6. 

Regoia.  RJone.  j. 

PoggloCesi.hUl.167. 

S.  SebasHano.  8. 

Remus,  temple  ot  4?. 

Poll,  Tillage,  417. 

SpezzerU  at  VeU,  425. 

Trigemlna,  191. 

Republic,  ruins  of  the,  15. 

PolUne.  Bite  of,  4)5- 

remarkable  events  drnlog 

Pompey,  theatre  of,  ^7 ;  statne 
of.  In  the  Spada  palace,  300 ; 
tomb  of,  401 ;  villa  of,  402. 

Vimlnalia,  6. 

tbe,  xMi. 

Portese,  Porta,  9. 

Portico  of  Octavla,  86, 169. 

Rideii  about  Rome.  47$. 

Portland  vase,  the.  j8?. 

RIenTo.  Cola  dl,  hia  bouse.  91 ; 

iKmllias,  la 

Porto,    ancient     harbours   of 

his  bath.  124;  bis  vigfl  at  S. 

Cestius,  10. 

Claudius    and   Tn^an*  <U3<i 

Angelo,  141 ;  at  a  (>torg}o. 

Fabrlcius,  10.  ^ 

other  ruins  at,  439. 

159 ;  festlvitlt-a  on  his  being 

Gratianus.  la 

Porto  d'Anzlo,  449. 

made  tribune,  251 ;  atThraU, 

Post-office  regulations,  xlx. 

172 ;  at  Palestrlna,  411. 

Nomentanus,  421.     ^  -  • 

Praetorian  camp  at  Rome,  87  ; 

Rloni  of  modem  BoiD^  3. 

Sublicius,  11. 

at  Albano.  ^2. 
Prassede,  S.,  cuurch,  187, 

Rio  Torto,  448. 

Triumphalls,  Aurelll,  or 

Ripa,Rione,4. 

Vaticanns,  10. 

Pratica,  448. 

Rltorto,  Passo  dl,  178. 

Ponte  del  Acquoria,  J67. 

Pratone.  tbe,  j8i. 

Rocca  Canterano.  378. 

8.  Angelo,  0. 

Prato  Rotondo,  4}o. 

dl  Cave,  414. 

della  Badia,  465. 

Presentations    to    the    Pope, 

S.  Bartolommeo.  10. 

xxxi. 

di  Papa,  194. 

Galera,  418. 

Pretextatos,  S.,  catacomb  of. 

Prioni.4ij. 

deir  Isola.  425. 

«"^- 

Roooo,  &.  hoq»iul  of,  |r4. 

Prima  Porta,  412. 

Rojate  vUlage,4i5. 

Roma  Vecchia.  casale  of,  j8j. 

Lucano,  168. 

Printsellers  in  Rome,  xxii. 

Mammolo,  j66. 

Roman  Fonim,  localities  of,  21 . 

Molle,4J2. 

Prisca,  S,  church  of,  i88. 

Roman  nobiUty.  titles,  ranks. 

di  NonN  418. 

Prisdlla,  her  tomb,  74,  i6i. 

ftc,  xxxii. 

de'  Quattro  Cap!,  10. 

Promenades,  96. 

Roman  pearls,  xxvlll. 

della  Refolta,  442. 

Propaganda  college,  J07. 

Romano,  Colleglo,  304. 

Rome,  excursions   man,  J59- 

Salaro,424,4jo. 

Rome,  1x5. 

47«. 

Slsto,  10. 

Protestant    Divine    worship. 

,  rides  In  the  Tidaf  ty  of. 

Sodo,  425. 

xxix. 

475. 

Ponte,  Rlone,  j. 

Protomoteca  of  the  Capitol,  251. 

Romulus,  temple  of,  41. 

Pope,  presentations  to  the,  xxxl. 

Pudentiana,  S..  church  of,  189. 

,  son  of  Siaxentlus,  temple 

Pulchrum  Llttus,  84. 

of;  4J ;  circus  of,  5  j. 

order,  xlix. 

RosplgUosi  palace  and  ottioo. 

Popes,  destruction  of  Roman 

297. 

monuments  by,  19. 

Roetra.  ancient.  24. 

Popolo,  Porta  del,  5. 

Rotonda,  la.  40. 

Population  of  Rome,  xxxvi. 

n 

Rot  to,  Ponte.  la 

Populonia.  47J. 

Roviano.  village^  nt. 
RulBnella  %illa,  j86. 

Porclgllano,  447. 

Quattro  Capl.  Ponte  di,  10. 

Porta  Angelica,  9. 

Quattro  iDcorooali,  church  ol 

A«inaria.7. 

189. 

of;  14. 
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RUSELLiE. 

Kuselle,  rains  at»  475. 
Rmpoli  palace,  298. 
Rustica,  la,  jSi,  420. 


Saba,  S.,  dinrch  of,  190. 

Sabiaa,  S.,  diurch  of,  19a 

Sacchetti  palace,  298. 

Sacro  Speco,  at  Subiaco,  J79. 

Sacra  Via,  25. 

Salora,  Porta,  6. 

Sallust,  circus  of,  54 ;  his  house 

and  gardens,  86. 
Salvatore,  S.,  church  of,  191. 

hosirital,  ;i}. 

Sambuoci,  village^  377. 
Santa  Golomba,  caaale  ot  424. 
Santa  Soola8tica,aiona8teT7,j78. 
Santangelo,  village,  167. 
Santa  Seven  (Pjtkos),  460. 
Santo  Polo,  village  and  castle, 

i76. 
Santo  Spirito,  hospital,  11 2. 
Sapienxa,  universi^  of  the,  J04. 
SaradnesGO^  village,  377. 
Sarriva  torrent,  ^61. 
Saturn,  temple  01, 44. 
Satnmia,  dLty  ot  47 1. 
Saxa  Rubra,  429, 4)2. 
Scala  Santa,  at  the  Lateran, 

125. 
Scalzaoane,  382. 
Scarpellata,  la,  J82. 
Schola  Xantha,  23, 46. 
Sciarra  palace,  299. 
Sdpio  family,  their  tomb,  7^. 
Sculptors  in  Rome,  xlUl. 
Sebaattano,  San,  basilica  of^  192. 

,  Porta  dl  San,  8. 

Secretarlum  Senatns,  24. 
Sediaoda,  the,  tomb,  421. 
Sempronli,  tomb  of  the,  74. 
Senator,  palace  of  the,  251. 
Seneca,   ms   supposed  monu- 
ment, 362. 
Septimius  Severus,  his  arches, 

58,  59 ;  Septixonium,  12. 
ServiUi,  tomb  of  the,  x6. 
Servins  Tnlllus,  his  walls  of 

Rome,  and  his  Agger,  85. 
Sette  Bassi,  ruins,  j8j. 

Sale.  65. 

Seven  hills  of  Rome,  12, 
Sbopkeepera  in  Rome,  xxiv. 
Sibyl,  temple  of  the  Tibortine, 

at  TIvoU,  J72. 
Silvestri  palace,  ;oOb 
Sllvestro,  S^  church  of,  194. 
Sisto,  Punte,  zo. 

,  S.,  church  oi;  19.^ 

SizUne  chapel  in  S.  M.  Mag- 

giore,  128;  in  the  Vatican, 

200. 
Solfialara,  on  the  road  to  TlvoM, 

J67. 


TEMPLES. 

Sorano,  village,  472. 

Sovana,  village,  472. 

Spada  palace,  joo;  villa,  28, 430. 

Spollartum  and  Vivarium,  86. 

Sporting  at  Rome.  xxlx. 

Spanta  Pietra,  la,  tomb^  421. 

Stanze  of  Raphael,  at  the  Va- 
tican, 228. 

Statilius  Taurus,  amphitheatre 
of,  52. 

Steamboats  on  the  Tiber,  xvl. 

fh>mCivita  Vecchia,  xvL 

Stefano,  8.,  churches  of,  195. 

,  ruined  basilica  of.  399. 

Stigliano,  baths  ot,  4J7. 

Storta,  la,  4  H- 

Stranger's  Diary,  Ui. 

Studios  of  artists  at  Rome,  xlli. 

Stuarts,  the,  their  monument 
in  St.  Peter's,  107;  their 
tomb  in  the  crypt,  iii. 

.Chas.  Ed  w.,  his  monument 

at  Frascati,  384. 

1  Henry :  He  York,  card. 

Suana.  ancient,  472. 

Subiaoo,  town,  178. 

Sublidus,  Pons,  11. 

Sulphur  casts,  xxviil. 

Sun,  temple  of  the,  44. 

Sui^geons  at  Rome,  xx. 

Susanna,  S.,  church  of,  195. 

Sutri,  town,  475. 


Tabolarium,  remains  of  the, 

21. 

Tapestries  of  Raphael  tn  the 

Vatican,  226. 
Tarpelan  Rock,  81. 
Tarquhiii,  Etruscan  dty,  461. 
Tartari,  lago  de',  367. 
Tavema,  villa,  |8$. 
Teachers  of  languages  at  Rome; 

of  music,  singing;  drawing, 

ftc.,  xxili-xxv. 
Temples :  —  on     the     Alban 

Mount:  Jupiter  Latialis,  395. 

Anna  Perenna,  448. 

at  Civita  Lavinia :  Juno 

Sospita,  405. 
at  Qabii:  Jono  Oablna, 

418. 

atOstia.  44T,  445. 

at   Falestrina:   Fortune. 

412. 
——  at  Porto :  Portomnus,  439. 
at  Rome  :— 

JEaculapius,  13. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  14. 

Apollo.  J2. 

Bacchus,  34. 

Ceres  and  Proeerpbie^  ^5/ 

Claudius,  35. 


TOMBS. 

Temples  at  Rome  :— 
Concord,  J5. 
Divns  Rediculus,  36. 
Faunus,  34. 
Fortuna  Muliebris,  ^83. 

Virilla,  36. 

Juno    Sospita,    Hope,    and 

Piety,  36. 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  37 ;  Fe- 

retrius,  38. 
Mars  Ultor,  38. 
Mater  Matuta,  46. 
Minerva  Chalddica,  39. 
Minerva  Medlca,  39. 
Neptune,  40. 
Pallas  Minerva,  39. 
Pantheon,  40. 
Quirinus,43. 
Remus,  43. 
Romulus,  43< 
R<nnulu8,  son  of  Maxentius, 

Saturn,  44. 

Sun,  44,  287. 

TnOan.  44* 

Venus  and  Cupid,  4$. 

Venus  and  Rome,  45. 

Vespasian,  45. 

Vesta,  46. 
Temples  at  Tlvoll  :— 

Tiburtine  SibyU  J72. 

Vesta,  372- 

del  la  ToBse,  374- 
Teodoro,  S.,  church  of,  195. 
Testacdo,  Monte,  14. 
Teveroue^  or  Anio,  river,  366^ 

Theatres,  andent  >- 

of  Balbus,  47. 

atBovllLB!,4oo. 

Qabii,  419. 

of  Maroellus.  47. 

Ostia.444. 

of  Pompey,  47. 

at  Tusculum,  387. 

Villa  Adriana,  3O9. 
Theatres,  modem,   at  Rome, 

XXX. 

ThermsB,  see  Baths. 
Tiber,Tlver,lts  level  at  Rome,  t. 

.  Island  of  the,  33. 440>  446. 

Tiberius,  arch,  site  of.  24. 
Titles  of  nobility,  xxxlil. 
Titus,  arch  of;  25,  59 ;  baths  of, 

61. 
Tlvoli,  town,  370. 
Tolfa,  la,  437.  1 

Tombs,  ancient,  of-— 

Aruns,  403.  2 

Augustus.  65. 

Bibulus,  67. 

Ca9dliaMete11a,67. 

Caius  Cestlus,  69. 

CUudian  family.  67. 

St.  Constantia,  70. 

M.Corvlnua.  363. 

the  baker  Enrynoea^  66. 
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Toin1»»  ancient,  of— 

Geta,  74.  361. 

Hadrian,  70.149. 

St.  Helena,  70. 

HoraUa,  74. 

Marcellus,  66. 

the  NasoB,  73, 432. 

the   Painted,    on    the    Via 
lAtiua,  76. 

Plantlxu  Lucannc,  73,  j68. 

Pompey,  401. 

Prisdlla,  74,  j6i. 

the  Sclplofl,  71. 

Sempronli,  74. 

Seneca  (supposed),  162. 

ServlUi.  16. 

Viblus  Marlanns,  76. 
Tombs  on  the  Via  Appia,  74. 
— ^  on  the  Via  Latlna^  7$. 
^— i  on  the  Via  ^omentana, 

atCervetri,  456. 

at  Tarquintl,  461. 

Tommaso,  Sl,  di.  of,  196. 
Topography  of  Rome,  i. 
Torlonia  palace,  301 ;  yHIa,  J85. 
Torraocio^  II,  453. 
Torre  Boacciauo,  445. 

do*  Conti,  92. 

del  Grillo,  93. 

Lnpara,  412. 

di  Mesza  Via,  400.  \ 

di  a  Michele,  441. 

delle  Milizie,  91. 

di  Nerone,  ij. 

Nnova,  409. 

Patemo,  447. 

Pignatarra.  409. 

di  Qiiinto,  4J2. 

di  Sapienza,  420. 

de'  Schlavi,  417. 

Tre  Teste,  418. 

ViOanica,  449. 

ToBcanella,  town,  470. 
To»e,  Tempio  delta,  374. 
Tower  of  the  Capitol,  11. 
Tradesmen  in  Rome,  xxlv. 
Trajan,  his  forum,  basilica,  and 

library,  2$  ;  his  temple,  ^ ; 

his  column,  ^ $ ;  his  baths,  64 ; 

his  Portos  Trajanus,  419. 
Transflguratlon,    painting    of 

the.  by  Raphael,  239. 
Translators,  xxvi. 
Trastevere,  Rione,  j. 
Trevi,  }8a 

,  Fontana  di,  98 ;  Rione.  |. 

Trevignano,  viHsfe,  415. 4J7« 
Trigemina,  Porta,  191. 
Trinitl^  la,  de'  Monti,  oh.  of, 

197. 

dei  Pellegrini.  108. 

,  hospital  of,  J14. 

Trophies  of  Mariu%  87,  2fa 
Turai  palacp,  302. 
Tuscania,  £truscan  dty,  470. 
Tuacalum,  ruins  at,  386. 


T1A» 

XT. 

Cnpla,  Basilica,  26.      ~^' 
Umbilicus  Romae,  24. 
University  of  Rome  (Se^ienza), 
i04. 


V. 

Valcfaetta,  torrent.  429. 

Valmontone,  J96. 

Valle  Pietra.  38a 

Varia,  ancient,  377. 

Vatican:  hill,  14;  palace  and 
museum,  198  ;  history,  198 ; 
dimensions*  199 ;  regulations. 
209;  ScaU  Regia,  Sala  Re- 
gia,  200 ;  Capella  Sistina,  200 ; 
roof,  201;  Capella  Paolina, 
Sala  Ducale,  203;  museum, 
Galleria  Lapidaria,  203 ;  Mu- 
seo  Chiaramonti,  204 ;  Braocio 
Nuovo,  207  ;  M.  Pio-Giemen- 
tino,  210;  CorUle  di  Belve- 
dere, Porticos  and  Cabinets, 
212-215;  Hall  of  Animals, 
215;  Gallery  of  Statues,  216; 
Hall  of  Busts.  Oabinet  of 
Maslcs.  Hall  of  the  Muses. 
217;  Circular  Hall  or  Ro- 
tonda,  218;  Hall  of  the  Greek 
Cross,  218 ;  Hall  of  the  Biga, 
220;  Gallery  of  the  Can- 
delabraa,  220;  Etruscan  Mu- 
seum (Museo  Gregoilano), 
221 ;  Egyptian  Museum,  226 ; 
of  the  Arazxi  or  tapestries  of 
Raphael,  226;  Galleiy  of 
Maps,  227  ;  Stance  of  Ra- 
phael, 228;  Capella  di  San 
Ix>renzo,  234;  Loggle,  235; 
Pinacotheca,  or  gallery  of 
pictures,  216  { libraiy  of  the 
Vatican,  242 ;  Muaeo  Cris- 
tiano.  244 ;  Gabinetto  Borgia, 
246 :  Museo  Profano,  247  ; 
manuCsctory  of  mosaics,  249 ; 
Gardens,  249;  Casino  del 
Papa,  249;  armoury,  250. 

Veil,  Etruscan  city,  424. 

Venantiua,  St.,  oratory  of,  125. 

Venesia,  piaxxa  and  palano  di, 
302. 

Venus,  temples  of:  (m  the  Nu- 
micus,  448 ;  Venus  and  Cu- 
pid, 45 ;  Venosand  Rome,  45. 

Verde,  Monte,  14. 

Vespasian,  temple  of,  4;. 

Vesta,  temple  of,  at  Rome^  46; 
at  Tivoli,  372. 

Vetulonia.  andent,  47$. 

Via  Appla,  74,  359 '»  «<>▼*.  3 83, 

-^ —  Ardeatlna,  441, 449. 

Aurelia,  340^ 

Ca8sia,432. 


VILLAS. 

Via  Claudia,  434. 

ConstanUna,  368. 

Flamiuia,  6w  432. 

Gabina,  41 7. 

Labicana,  408. 

Latina,  75. 

Laurentina,  442. 447. 

^—  Nomentana.  421, 4J0. 

' Ostiensis,  442. 

PneneaUna,  417. 

•  Portnenais,  438. 

—  Sacra,  25. 
Salara,  424, 430. 

■■  Severiana,  446. 

Snblacensis,  378. 

Tibnrtina.  366. 

Triumphalis,  56, 395- 

Valeria.  376*  378. 

Veientaoa,  424. 

ViteUia,  340. 

Viaducts :  of  Laricda.  404. 405. 

of  Gallon^  405. 

of  Genxano*  405. 

Vibius  Mariaiius.  his  tomh^  76. 
Vicarello,  baihs^  4)6^ 
Vicovazo,  village,  377. 
Vicus  Soeleratua.  187. 

Alexandrinus,,  441. 

Vidoni  palace,  302. 
Vilhu,  andent,  of— 

Caasius,  375. 

Cicero,387.452» 

Domitian,  402. 

Hadrian,  near  TivoU,  366. 

,  near  Palestrina,  4x3. 

Mecsenaa,  374- 

Pompey,  402. 

Quhit.  Varus,  374- 
Villas,  modem : — 

▲Ibani.  328. 

Aldobrandinl.atFraMatij85. 

Altieri,  331. 

Barberini.  402. 

Bonaparte,  332. 

Borghese,  331. 

Braschl,  375. 

Cesarini,  at  Genzano.40$. 

Doria,  at  Albaoo^  40a. 

d'Eate,  at  Tivoli,  375- 

Falconieri,  at  Fnaoati,  386. 

Lante,  337* 

Ludovifii,  336. 

Madama,  337.  1 

Massimo,  338. 

Mattel,  338. 

Medici,  318. 

MelUni.  338. 

Mondragone.  at  FVaaoati,  j8& 

Montalto.  385. 

Huti,  at  Frascati,  384,  ^85. 

Negroni,  339- 

Palatina.  31. 319* 

PalUvlclnl.  at  Porto,  185. 

Pamflli-Dorla.  319^ 

RuflOnclla,  386. 

Sora.  385. 

Spada,28,430. 


Rome. 
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VILLAS. 

Villas,  modem  ;— 

Taveroa,  at  Fraacati,  385. 

Torlonia,  ^85. 

del  Triangolo,  409. 

Wolkonski,  340. 
Vibias  Marianua,  tomb  of,  "76. 
Viminal  hill.  the.  ij. 
Vimtnalis.  Porto,  6. 
ViDceiizo   ed   Anastasio,   SS. 

church  of.  18?. 
Vitale,  S.,  church  of,  198. 
Vltriano,  convent  of,  j82. 
Ylvarimn  and  SpoUarium,  86. 


WORKHOUSE, 

ZENOBIA. 

Volterra,  4-75. 

Vuld.  Etnucan  city.  465. 

Y. 

w. 

York,  card.,  his  monument  to 
the  young  Pretender.  384; 
destroys  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaiis,  395  ;  his  tomb,  107. 

Walls  of  Rome,  J. 
Water,  supply  of,  81. 
Weights,  Roman,  xlvl. 
Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  the,  2^4. 
Wolkonski  villa,  140. 
Workhouse  of  S.  Maria.  315. 

z. 

Zagarolo.  town,  376, 416. 
Zeno,  S^  cemetery  of,  184. 
Zeaobia.  baths  of.  J67. 

THE   END. 
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